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Editorial 

Last  year  the  Moderator  of  the  International  Congr^;ational 
Council,  Dr.  Douglas  Horton,  delivered  some  lectures 
at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  and  before  the  Assembly  of 
the  Congregational  Union  in  London.  These  he  has  now 
reproduced  in  a  highly  interesting  little  book,  Congregationalism : 
A  Study  in  Church  Polity}  For  Dr.  Horton,  the  heart 
of  the  Church  is  the  congregation  and  the  true  apostolic 
succession  is  the  succession  of  congregations.  While  there 
can  be  a  Church  without  Popes,  Bishops  or  other  officers, 
there  can  never  be  a  Church  without  a  congregation  and,  therefore, 
Congregationalism  holds  “  an  indispensable  key  to  the  ecumenical 
future.”  Even  a  Council  (i.e.  in  Britain  Union  or  Association; 
in  the  U.S.A.  Convention,  Conference  or  Association)  is  a  kind 
of  congregation  for,  like  a  local  church,  it  is  composed  of  believers, 
it  is  called  and  recognised  by  churches,  its  constitution  is  a  form 
of  covenant  and  it  has  a  duty  both  to  God  and  to  man.  Its  power 
over  the  churches,  according  to  Dr.  Horton’s  theory,  is  not  legal 
but  moral  only.  Being  a  new  body,  however,  and  not  merely  an 
amalgam  of  parts  of  churches,  it  has  legal  power  over  itself. 
One  would  like  to  read  or  to  hear  from  a  Baptist  scholar  a 
statement,  drawing  on  history  and  theology,  on  the  nature  and 
power  of  the  Baptist  Union  similar  to  Dr.  Horton’s  essay  on 
councils  in  this  little  book.  Incidentally,  Dr.  Horton  informs  us 
that  before  the  Communion  Service  on  the  first  day  of  meeting 
the  General  Council  of  Congregational  Christian  Churches  in  the 
U.S.A.  rises  and  repeats  the  oldest  of  American  covenants,  that 
of  Salem,  1629  : — 

“We  covenant  together  with  the  Lord  and  one  with  an  other;  and 
doe  bynd  our  selves  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  walk  together  in  all 
his  waies,  according  as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  himself  unto  us  in  his 
Blessed  word  of  truth.” 

We  cannot  but  wonder  whether  the  adoption  of  a  similar  practice 
by  the  Baptist  Union  Assembly  would  not  prove  the  means  of 
grace  which  Dr.  Horton  claims  it  has  been  found  by  the  General 
Council. 

In  this  book.  Dr.  Horton  has  an  essay,  “  The  Unrea.sonable- 
ness  of  the  Separation,”  which  takes  its  title  from  William 
Bradshaw,  a  17th  century  Congregationalist.  The  term  "  Separa¬ 
tist  ”  is  used  not  only  as  a  general  name  for  those  Nonconformist 
^  Independent  Press,  6s. 
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pioneers  who  first  broke  away  from  the  Church  of  England,  but 
in  a  narrower  sense,  to  describe  those  who  refused  to  recognise 
the  Anglican  Church  as  a  church  at  all.  Dr.  Horton  claims  that 
Congregationalism  springs  not  from  the  Separatists,  but  from  the 
“  Non-Separatist  Puritanism”  which  desired  to  reform  the  Church 
of  England  from  within  (he  is  not  explicit  as  to  how  they  came  to 
l)e  outside  it),  and  he  therefore  virtually  disowns  Browne, 
llarrowe  and  Francis  Johnson.  In  his  attempt  to  demonstrate 
the  inherent  ecumenicity  of  Congregationalism,  Dr.  Horton  almost 
falls  over  backward.  He  quotes  with  approval  Hooker’s  phrase, 

■”  the  loathsome  title  of  Independency.”  In  America,  he  says, 

“  every  church,  even  the  Roman  Catholic,  is  a  ‘  gathered '  one,” 
■while  he  commits  himself  to  the  extraordinary  statement  that  “Con¬ 
gregationalism  may  even  be  called  a  form  of  Anglicanism.”  There 
are  Congregationalists  of  our  acquaintance — particularly  in  Wales, 
where  they  still  go  proudly  by  the  name  which  Dr.  Horton, 
following  Hooker,  finds  so  loathsome — whose  comments  upon 
some  of  these  statements  we  should  like  to  hear.  “  Separatism,”  ; 
says  Dr.  Horton,  "  swings  into  a  fissiparous  course  which  leads  ' 
in  the  end  to  the  atomising  of  the  Church,”  while  “  the  spiritual 
children  of  Separatism  in  the  United  States  in  the  twentieth 
century  are  the  perfectionist  sects,  Fundamentalist  in  theology, 
which  proliferate  in  every  part  of  the  country.”  These  two  state¬ 
ments  we  find  particularly  interesting  because  Dr.  Horton  regards 
the  Baptists — whose  existence  he  almost  ignores — as  of  the 
Separation.  In  America,  Baptists  certainly  proliferate  (it  had 
never  occurred  to  us  before  that  any  apology  for  this  was  called 
for),  but  are  they  all  fissiparous,  atomistic  and  theologically 
obscurantist  ?  The  presence  of  both  American  and  British  Baptists 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  Dr.  Horton  must  surely  find 
rather  odd?  As  for  Baptists  in  this  country,  we  do  not  think  they 
are  less  ecumenically  minded  than  their  Congregationalist 
brethren.  Dr.  Horton  gives  us  a  wealth  of  valuable  quotations 
from  early  Congregationalist  writers,  particularly  American.  We 
venture  to  offer  him  one  from  an  early  Baptist.  John  Smyth  : — 

“  All  penitent  and  faithful  Christians  are  bretliren  in  the  communion 
of  the  outward  church,  wheresoever  they  live,  by  what  name  soever 
they  are  known,  which  in  truth  and  zeal,  follow  repentance  and  faith, 
though  compassed  with  never  so  many  ignorances  and  infirmities : 
and  we  salute  them  all  with  a  holy  kiss,  being  heartily  grieved  that 
we  which  follow  after  one  faith,  and  one  spirit,  one  Lord,  and  one 
God,  one  lx)dy  and  one  baptism,  should  be  rent  into  so  many  sects, 
and  schisms :  and  that  only  for  matters  of  less  moment." 

If  Dr.  Horton  would  glance  at  article  XXXIX  of  the  General 
Baptists’  confession  of  1678  he  would  discover  that  the  fissiparous. 
.-ttomistic  Baptists  vested  greater  power  in  councils  than  he  does ! 
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Although  critical  of  some  of  its  features  we  warmly  commend 
this  stimulating,  meaty,  and  sometimes  provocative,  little  book  to 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  concerned  with  questions  of  congrega¬ 
tional  and  denominational  polity  and  the  relationships  between  the 
various  communions. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  * 

The  Society  for  Old  Testament  Study  is  an  organisation  in 
which  Baptists  have  been  prominent  from  its  foundation  in  1917. 
Sharing  in  the  discussion  which  led  to  its  formation  were  Dr. 
Theodore  Robinson  (its  secretary  until  1927),  and  Professor 
Witton  Davies.  Its  present  secretary  is  Professor  Henton  Davies, 
while  Rev.  A.  J.  D.  Farrer  and  Rev.  L.  H.  Brockington  have 
loth  served  in  the  treasurership,  and  the  list  of  presidents  includes 
the  names  of  Dr.  Theodore  Robinson,  the  late  Wheeler 
Robinson  and  Professor  H.  H.  Rowley.  With  the  aim  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  seeking  to  include  in  its 
membership  all  who  in  recognised  institutions  are  concerned  with 
instruction  in  Old  Testament  studies,  and  others  who  are  properly 
qualified  to  pursue  such  studies,  the  Society — ^which  meets  twice 
a  year — has  steadily  grown  in  strength,  influence  and  usefulness. 
It  has  many  notable  achievements  to  its  credit,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  annual  publication  of  a  book  list;  that  for  1952 
contains  authoritative  brief  reviews  of  more  than  200  books  in 
many  languages  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament  and  related 
studies.^  If  imitation  be  a  form  of  flattery  its  members  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  of  a  similar  society  which,  so  we  understand, 
is  likely  to  be  formed  in  the  interests  of  historical  theology.  That 
this  learned  and  valuable  organisation  will  continue  to  flourish 
will  be  the  sincere  hope  of  many  outside  the  ranks  of  its  own 
members. 

*  Id  If 

The  late  Dr.  Percy  Evans  left  a  considerable  collection  of 
notes  and  paper.s  on  Baptism,  mostly  unordered,  reflecting  the 
research  of  a  lifetime.  He  had,  however,  made  a  beginning  with 
the  planning  and  writing  of  a  book,  and  some  chapters  exist  in 
rough  draft.  Dr.  Hugh  Martin,  who  is  the  custodian  of  these 
papers,  has  edited  and  abbreviated  one  of  these  drafts  and  we  are 
glad  to  include  it  in  this  issue.  Dr.  Martin  hopes  to  make  other 
sections  of  the  late  Principal’s  work  available  in  later  issues  of 
this  journal.  They  should  prove  most  useful  in  preparing  that 
serious  and  scholarly  book  on  the  subject  which  we  hope  will, 
one  day  soon,  be  written  by  a  Baptist  theologian. 

*  A  Short  History  of  the  Sk)ciety  (price  Is.)  has  been  written  by  Prof. 
Henton  Davies.  Conies  of  this,  of  the  current  book  list  (5j.)  and  particulars 
of  membersip  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  him  at  Melrose,  Church 
Street,  Houghton-le-Spring,  Co.  Durham. 
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Sunday  Schools  of  Today 

VERY  many  of  our  Sunday  Schools  today  are  having  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  job.  Lack  of  accommodation  and  unsuit¬ 
ability  of  premises  are  a  constant  problem  to  Sunday  School 
teachers  and  leaders,  especially  on  the  new  housing  estates,  where 
there  are  such  tremendous  possibilities  for  evangelisation. 
Children  are  literally  being  squeezed  into  every  comer  of  all 
available  premises — even  garages — and  still  they  come!  Many 
schools  are  endeavouring  to  meet  these  difficulties  by  working  on 
a  “  shift  ”  system,  sometimes  the  same  handful  of  teachers  con¬ 
ducting  each  session.  Graded  teaching  in  such  circumstances  is 
a  triumph  and  all  honour  is  due  to  those  who  are  working  under 
such  very  difficult  conditions.  The  splendid  loyalty  and  devotion 
of  Sunday  School  staffs  everywhere  cannot  be  over-rated. 

Obviously  in  situations  like  these  much  “  making  do  ”  is 
essential.  Yet,  when  this  kind  of  attitude  is  applied  to  other 
aspects  of  Christian  Education,  one  is  compelled  to  ask  how  much 
“  we  must  just  make  the  best  of  it  ”  has  become  a  subterfuge 
instead  of  a  challenge.  There  is  a  danger  in  too  readily  accepting 
the  inevitable.  Many  schools,  for  instance,  are  woefully  under¬ 
equipped.  Small  children  must  dangle  their  legs  from  stiff -backed 
benches  instead  of  having  comfortable-sized  chairs  which  can  be 
arranged  informally.  Pictures  (if  any)  are  old  and  dilapidated, 
and  quite  inadequate  either  for  teaching  purposes  or  to  aid  a 
sense  of  beauty  and  worship  in  the  department.  Expression  work 
media,  such  as  coloured  pencils  and  modelling  clay,  are  in  such 
scant  supply  that  children  must  wait  their  turn  to  use  them — and 
this  at  a  time  when  day-school  education  is  providing  these  same 
children  with  all  the  scope  and  variety  of  modem  educative 
equipment  at  its  highest  standard.  Dare  wc  in  the  Church  give 
our  children  less  than  the  best?  Is  it  not  the  Church’s  responsi¬ 
bility,  rather  than  the  individual  teacher’s,  to  provide  the  best 
possible  equipment  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  religious  education 
of  the  children  is  given  every  opportunity  for  success? 

The  Sunday  School,  as  part  of  the  Church  Family,  is  a  part 
of  that  Family’s  financial  responsibility.  But.  of  course,  that  is 
not  all  nor  even  the  most  important  part.  The  Sunday  School 
is  also  the  educational  responsibility  of  the  Church.  How  far 
does  the  average  Church  member  feel  responsibile  for  the  staffing 
problems  of  the  Sunday  School?  Is  it  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
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Church  Meeting  that  the  Primary  department  is  lacking  a  pianist 
or  the  Senior  department  adequate  leadership?  Does  the  Church 
feel  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  new  teachers,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Sunday  School  teachers’  meeting  or  the 
Youth  Council  and  the  deacons?  How  many  Church  members 
do  not  even  know  the  names  of  those  who  are  carrying  out  the 
educational  work  of  the  Church  on  their  behalf.  How  often  the 
work  of  the  School  is  hampered  by  lack  of  staff,  or  by  the  teachers 
bearing  so  many  other  responsibilities  in  the  Church  that  they 
have  no  time  to  fulfil  all  that  their  task  requires  of  them — 
responsibilities  that  often  might  be  taken  off  their  shoulders  by 
Church  members  who  do  not  feel  called  to  Sunday  School  work. 

But  what  of  the  actual  teaching  that  is  taking  place  in  Sunday 
Schools  throughout  the  British  Isles?  Looking  back  over  the 
months  in  which  I  have  been  working  as  Sunday  School  Adviser 
to  the  Baptist  Union  I  must  admit  quite  honestly  that  the  over-all 
impression  I  have  received,  from  the  many  Sunday  Schools  I  have 
visited,  is  that  very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  way  of 
new  methods  of  approach  to  Christian  Education  in  our  Baptist 
schools.  Many  schools  in  fact  are  pursuing  the  same  policy  in 
their  Sunday  School  work  as  their  leaders  of  some  fifty  or  more 
years  ago !  The  modem  child  is  being  forced  into  a  pattern  of 
worship  entirely  un-related  to  his  every-day  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  in  day-school  and  home.  Some  teachers  are  still  working 
under  the  illusion  that  the  child  of  today  is  no  different  from  the 
child  of  their  own  day.  New  techniques  of  teaching  are  accord¬ 
ingly  regarded  with  suspicion  or  even  antagonism,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  activity  methods  into  worship  are  constantly  considered 
as  irreverent.  The  word  “worship”  is  therefore  kept  to  the 
narrowly-defined  precincts  of  hymn-singing,  prayer  and  Bible 
Study,  and  the  policy  continues  of  regarding  the  good  child  as  the 
one  who  sits  still  and  keeps  quiet.  Moreover  it  is  thought  that 
by  so  doing  the  child  is  actually  learning  and  worshipping  in  the 
best  and  only  way  possible !  How  dismally  the  Sunday  School 
of  this  type  is  failing  to  capture  the  child’s  interests,  stimulate 
his  desire  to  worship  and  allow  expression  of  that  desire  in  ways 
which  are  meaningful  to  his  own  experience. 

Admittedly  some  general  advance  has  been  made  in  Sunday 
School  work  in  that  most  schools  nowadays  are  at  least  partially 
graded,  though  many  are  only  divided  into  two  main  departments. 
Apart  from  Primary  departments  (most  of  which  include 
Beginners’  age-groups),  I  have  discovered  services  still  to  be 
very  much  of  the  “  sandwich  ”  type,  however,  and  little  imagina¬ 
tion  was  being  used  to  find  fresh  means  of  approach.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  outstandingly  good  Primary  and  Beginners’ 
departments,  the  work  amongst  the  younger  children,  too,  can 
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generally  only  be  described  as  dull.  Weekly  teacher  training  classes  > 
and  conferences  are  almost  non-existent ;  in  fact  I  have  come  across  ^ 
only  one  Church  where  there  is  a  hundred  per  cent  weekly  training 
class  attendance  throughout  the  whole  school,  though  there  are  , 
a  number  of  other  schools  where  some  sort  of  training  class  (most 
usually  fortnightly  or  monthly),  is  held  for  the  younger  depart-  | 
ments  only. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  far  the  greatest  difficulty  is  not  so  • 
much  the  lack  of  accommodation  or  of  equipment,  but  the  lack 
of  really  trained  and  imaginative  leadership.  How  this  is  to  be  ' 
remedied  is  difficult  to  see  until  the  local  churches  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  they  will  have  to  go  all  out  for  their  own  teacher-training 
schemes,  if  the  quality  of  teaching  and  worship  is  to  be  improved  ^ 
in  their  schools,  if  young  people  are  to  be  attracted  into  Sunday 
School  teaching  and  if  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Sunday  School, 
namely  to  win  children  and  young  people  to  Jesus  Christ  and  into 
His  Church,  is  to  be  fulfill^.  One  wonders,  too,  how  much  of  ‘ 
the  present  appalling  shortage  of  teachers  is  due  in  large  measure  I 
to  many  years  without  any  teacher-training  policy.  { 

What  then  is  inferred  by  this  term  "  teacher-training  scheme,”  j' 
and  how  can  it  be  implemented  in  the  local  church  ?  Quite  simply 
it  implies  the  establishment  in  every  Sunday  School  of  the  I 
principle  that  no  teacher  (at  least  in  the  Primary  and  Junior  i 
departments),  who  has  not  attended  the  weekly  Training  Gass, 
can  teach  a  class  on  the  Sunday.  This  is  assuming  that  the  l 
church  follows  the  wise  policy  of  recruiting  new  teachers  from 
the  young  people’s  organisation,  at  about  14-15  years  of  age,  [ 
and  giving  them  a  trial  period  of  a  few  months  as  helpers  in  the 
Primary  department.  During  that  time  they  also  attend  the  ^ 
Training  Class  so  that,  when  they  are  ready  for  the  responsibility 
of  class  teaching  they  are  aware,  too,  of  their  commitment  to  the  , 
weekly  preparation  class.  After  three  year’s  teaching  and  consis¬ 
tent  training  under  the  guidance  of  the  Primary  leader  these 
young  teachers  are  then  ready  for  two  or  three  years  in  the 
Junior  department,  again,  of  course,  maintaining  weekly  attend¬ 
ance  at  Training  Class.  After  this  they  are  able  to  go  on  to  the 
more  difficult  work  of  teaching  in  the  Senior  or  Beginners’  depart¬ 
ments.  In  these  teachers  lies  the  hope  of  future  trained  leader¬ 
ship,  not  only  in  the  Sunday  School,  but  in  other  departments  of 
the  church.  Five  or  six  years  of  such  intensive  and  systematic 
training  should  not  compare  too  unfavourably  with  a  day-school 
teacher’s  two-year  training,  for  the  curriculum  covers  Bible  Study 
(so  vital  when  Sunday  School  teaching  becomes  an  alternative  to 
further  study  and  Fellowship  in  the  Bible  Gass  or  Young  People's  ' 
Department),  Child  Study,  Story  Building  and  many  other  useful 
subjects.  More  experienced  teachers  in  the  other  departments,  i 
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ises  '  though  not  expected  to  attend  compulsory  weekly  teachers’  con- 
oss  j  forences,  would  yet  be  well  advised  to  do  so. 
ing  This  meeting  together  for  prayer  and  preparation  welds  the 

are  ,  teaching  staff  into  a  true  fellowship.  This  in  itself  greatly  aid.'^ 

ost  the  worship  of  the  department,  for  children  quickly  sense  an 

irt-  ,  atmosphere  of  harmony  or  discord  between  the  teachers.  More¬ 

over,  without  such  a  time  of  preparation  the  Sunday  service  itself 
so  »  lacks  unity.  Lesson  guides,  of  course,  are  an  aid  in  this  direction, 

ick  and  are  widely  used.  For  from  being  “  guides  ”  in  the  right  sense 

be  '  of  the  word,  however,  they  are  only  too  often  accepted  as 

the  ^  “  gospel  ”  by  teachers  who  are  not  provided  with  training  facilities 

ing  and  opportunity  to  discuss  together  the  relevance  or  otherwise  of 

ired  j  the  suggested  teaching  material.  Accordingly  the  lessons  are  repro- 

lay  duced  or  even  read  to  the  children  on  the  Sunday,  regardless  of  the 

)ol,  interests  and  capabilities  of  the  class.  Yet  it  must  be  obvious  that 

nto  lesson  material  can  only  be  alive  and  meaningful  to  the  scholar.^ 

of  ‘  as,  after  background  xesearch  and  study,  it  has  become  vital  and 

lire  ■  real  to  the  teachers.  In  any  case,  for  too  long  has  the  idea  been 

I  prevalent  that  the  lesson  is  the  main  part  of  Sunday  School 

le,”  I  worship,  the  rest  of  the  service  being  merely  opening  and  closing 

ply  exercises.  In  actual  fact  departmental  worship  can  only  become 

the  ;  meaningful  to  the  children  when  teachers,  pianist  and  leader  are 

ior  together  seeking  to  express  the  same  truth  through  the  whole 

iss,  service — so  that  hymns,  prayers,  the  introductory  talk,  lesson, 

the  expression  work  and  summary,  etc.,  are  all  links  in  the  process  of 

om  j  bringing  boys  and  girls  into  touch  with  one  particular  new  and 

ge,  living  aspect  of  the  Christian  Faith.  This  does  not  just  happen.  It 

die  takes  careful  and  prayerful  planning  on  the  part  of  all  the  teaching 
the  .  staff  to  decide  first  upon  the  life  aim  of  the  worship  and  then 

ity  '  how  they  will  seek  to  fulfil  it  throughout  the  service, 

the  ,  Of  course,  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  regular 

lis-  training  classes  must  be  grown  gradually  and  must  be  planned 

se  flexibly  in  order  to  fit  into  the  particular  local  situation.  But, 

the  as  already  pointed  out,  the  obvious  time  and  place  to  start  is  with 

id-  the  young  teachers  as  they  commence  their  Sunday  School  teaching 

:he  career.  So  many  leaders,  however,  fail  to  challenge  them  right 

rt-  '  from  the  start  to  train  as  well  as  to  teach,  because  they  are  afraid 

sr-  that  they  may  frighten  off  these  would-be  teachers  by  setting  too 

of  high  standards  for  them.  “  You  cannot  expect  young  teachers 

tic  to  attend  a  Training  Class,  visit  their  scholars  and  meet  all  the 

jol  other  demands  that  teaching  makes  on  anyone  who  is  prepared  to 

dy  take  it  seriously.  Anyway  young  people  nowadays  only  come  into 

to  Sunday  School  teaching  to  do  us  a  favour.”  These  are  remarks 

e’s  ‘  that  one  hears  occasionally.  No  wonder  we  are  failing  to  attract 

Ful  and  hold  young  people  in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 

ts,  Sunday  School,  if  we  fail  to  convince  them  that  such  service 
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demands  whole-hearted  commitment.  What  a  misconception  of 
the  psychology  of  the  adolescent,  too,  for  there  is  a  real  thrill 
in  tackling  a  job  that  requires  one’s  all,  and  young  people  rise  to 
a  challenge  of  high  ideals  far  more  readily  than  to  easy 
compromise. 

Many  teachers  argue  that  they  have  no  need  for  training, 
for  providing  they  have  a  real  love  for  the  children  they  teadi 
and  for  their  Lord,  nothing  else  matters.  Basically,  of  course, 
this  relationship  is  vital.  That  does  not  excuse  one  from  training, 
however,  but  points  all  the  more  to  the  need  for  it.  Real  love  for 
children  and  young  people  implies  a  deep-rooted  relationship  based 
on  a  genuine  study  and  understanding  of  the  individual  child,  his 
interests,  problems,  and  environment.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  a 
teacher  merely  to  possess  a  living  faith ;  he  must  also  be  articulate 
in  the  things  of  the  faith  and  able  to  interpret  it  in  terms  that 
young  people  can  understand.  We  in  the  churches  need  much 
more  practical  and  imaginative  training  if  we  are  to  answer  with 
conviction  the  arguments  and  intellectual  difficulties  of  young 
people  today. 

All  these  and  many  more  reasons  could  be  brought  forward  to 
substantiate  this  plea  for  the  adoption  of  teacher  training  schemes. 
This  is  not  to  be  blind  to  the  difficulties  involved,  for  one  appre¬ 
ciates  that  these  will  inevitably  arise.  But  meantime,  while 
nothing  is  being  attempted  the  vicious  circle  continues  and  new 
teachers  still  receive  no  training,  becoming  in  turn  the  untrained 
leaders  of  the  future.  Meantime,  too,  the  standard  of  teaching 
and  worship  continues  to  be  much  lower  than  the  best.  Just  how 
unfavourably  this  low  standard  of  teaching,  together  with  poor 
equipment  and  generally  unsatisfactory  environment,  compares  in 
the  child’s  mind  with  that  which  he  receives  in  day  school  can 
only  be  guessed  at,  but  it  is  a  sobering  thought.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  many  children  get  the  idea  that  the  teaching  they 
receive  in  Sunday  School  is  of  lesser  value  than  that  of  the  day 
school,  nor  that  so  often  the  critical  and  intolerant  adolescent 
over-throws  what  he  consideres  to  be  out-worn  theories,  for  which 
he  can  get  little  adequate  explanation  from  his  Sunday  School 
department.  We  can  no  longer  expect  children  and  young  people 
to  spend  an  hour  a  week  sitting  in  dreary  surroundings,  listening 
to  long  and  badly-presented  lessons  which  seem  to  have  little 
real  meaning  in  their  own  experience.  There  are,  too,  many  other 
contra-attractions  nowadays  and  too  little  home  support  for  us 
to  be  complacent  about  the  Sunday  School  methods  of  today.  It 
is  true  that  Sunday  School  attendance  is  on  the  increase,  but  this 
is  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  increased  birth-rate.  The 
future  of  the  Church  is  no  more  secure  for  this  fact,  if  the  in¬ 
crease  of  yoimger  children  is  off-set — as  it  most  certainly  is — by 
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the  diminishing  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  older  departments, 
who  drift  away  long  before  they  have  made  any  decision  for  Christ 
and  entered  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 

Of  course,  there  are  happy  exceptions  to  all  this.  Many  schools 
I  have  visited  have  at  least  one  department  which  is  live,  attractive 
and  original,  striving  to  make  the  very  best  of  its  resources  and 
opportunities  and  where  young  people  are  being  won  for  Christ. 
Each  year,  too,  numbers  of  teachers  and  leaders  go  back  to  their 
respective  Sunday  Schools  with  renewed  zeal  and  kindled  imagina¬ 
tion,  after  attendance  at  Baptist  Union  Easter  and  Summer 
Schools.  Some  churches  are  so  anxious  to  encourage  their  Sunday 
School  Staff  in  further  training  that  each  year  they  set  aside  a 
sum  of  money  for  that  purpose.  Thus  one  or  two  teachers  are 
enabled  annually  to  attend  training  conferences,  or  even  to  take  a 
spec'al  course  in  Sunday  School  method  and  youth  leadership  at 
Westhill  Training  College,  Birmingham.  These  courses  vary  from 
a  three-month  course  for  voluntary  workers  to  a  two  year  certifi¬ 
cate  course  and  there  are  special  short-term  courses  for  ministers 
and  theological  students.  Yet  other  schools  are  embarking  on  the 
Baptist  Union  Diploma  or  the  special  correspondence  course  in 
Sunday  School  and  youth  work  arranged  by  the  Young  People’s 
Department.  Many  churches  arrange  their  own  week-end  con¬ 
ferences  and  a  few  Youth  Secretaries  have  organised  longer  ones 
in  their  areas.  These  conferences  usually  include  on  the  Sunday 
a  tour  of  observation  of  one  particular  Sunday  School.  This  is 
followed  by  a  discussion  period  with  the  teachers  about  their  own 
practical  difficulties  and  opportunities  for  further  progress. 

Much  more  advice  and  systematic  guidance  ought  to  be  given 
to  help  and  encourage  Sunday  School  teachers.  Unfortunately 
trained  leadership  is  very  scarce  and  one  fears  that  the  day  is 
still  long-distant  when  every  Association  will  have  the  services 
of  a  full-time  Sunday  School  Organizer.  Meanwhile  it  should  be 
possible  to  make  fuller  use  of  present  training  resources  by 
encouraging  intensive  three  or  four  month  training  courses  in 
different  areas,  instead  of  the  extensive  policy  which  is  at  present 
being  carried  out.  With  one  church  as  a  demonstration  centre, 
departmental  worship  and  Training  Classes  could  be  built  up, 
whilst  group  lectures  and  demonstrations  would  be  held  in  other 
centres  throughout  the  weeks.  This  long-term  policy  would  avoid 
much  of  the  danger  of  the  present  system  whereby  newly-kindled 
enthusiasm  quickly  dies  out,  because  there  is  insufficient  time  to 
help  to  establish  new  ideas  in  actual  practice. 

The  Sunday  School,  so  it  is  asserted  by  some  people,  has  had 
its  day.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  past  years,  but  what  of  its  place  in  the  life  of  the  Church 
today  ?  The  answer  is  clear.  The  future  of  the  Church  depends 
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upon  the  efficacy  of  the  Sunday  School,  and  in  these  days  of  un¬ 
certainty  and  disillusionment  the  urgency  of  our  task  is  even  more 
apparent.  We  have  to  help  grow  a  generation  of  convinced 
Christians,  many  of  whom  have  been  brought  up  in  homes  totally 
lacking  in  Christian  tradition.  We  have  to  equip  these  boys  and 
girls  to  go  out  into  a  world  that  understands  little  and  cares  less 
about  the  Christian  Church.  Their  training  is  our  responsibility— 
a  privilege  that  demands  the  best  we  have  to  give  in  time  and 
energy  and  mental  ability.  Maybe  the  term  "  Sunday  School  ”  is 
out-dated;  maybe  in  the  future  we  shall  have  to  re-mould  the 
whole  pattern  of  our  work  of  Christian  Education.  Meanwhile 
the  work  can  and  must  go  on.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  each 
individual  church  to  maintain  it  at  the  highest  possible  level  so 
that  the  work  of  the  Sunday  School  today  may  be  both  truly 
educational  and  truly  Christian. 

Jean  I.  Green. 


Songs  of  Zarothustra,  trans.  by  Dastur  F.  A.  Bode  and  Piloo 
Nanavutty.  (Allen  &  Unwin,  8s.  6d.) 

In  the  series  “  Ethical  and  Religious  Classics  of  East  and  West,” 
this  little  book  introduces  the  reader  to  Zarathustra,  or  Zoroaster 
as  he  is  sometimes  known,  the  religious  teacher,  born  in  Adarbaijan 
some  600  years  before  Christ,  who  fought  polytheism  and  black 
magic  and  preached  among  other  things,  the  one  eternal  God  of 
justice  and  love,  dedication  to  the  law  of  righteousness  and  truth, 
mystic  communion,  freewill  and  moral  responsibility,  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  man  and  the  universe,  bodily  resurrection  and  a  last  judg¬ 
ment.  His  teaching,  which  has  affinities  with  the  Vedas  and  Jewish 
mysticism  and  had  some  influence  on  the  development  of  Gnostic¬ 
ism,  is  found  in  its  purest  form  in  the  Gathas  or  Divine  Songs, 
and  it  is  of  these  that  we  are  here  given  a  translation.  A  helpful 
introduction,  glossary,  bibliography  in  addition  to  the  text  help 
the  reader  to  understand  something  of  the  spirit  of  this  ancient 
eastern  religion  which  calls  men  to  walk  in  the  path  of  the  Goo<l 
Mind  and  ffie  Divine  Law. 


Graham  W.  Hughes. 


Christ’s  Holy  Community 

(Aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  held  by  the  Particular 
Baptists  in  the  I7th  Century.) 

PIROUGHOUT  the  seventeenth  century  the  General 
or  Arminian  Baptists,  who  traced  their  origin  to  the  church 
of  Helwys  and  Murton,  continued  their  witness,  but  the  more 
influential  group  of  Baptists  was  the  Particular  or  Calvinistic  sect, 
whose  history  begins  with  the  separation  of  certain  antipaedo- 
baptists  from  the  Jacob — Lathrop — Jessy  Church,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  of  its  succession  of  pastors,  which  had  been  organised  by 
Henry  Jacob  on  his  return  to  England  from  Holland  in  1616. 
This  new  Church,  like  the  Independents,  whose  theology  it  shared, 
was  concerned  to  build  its  ecclesiastical  theology  on  their  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  Law  and  their  belief  that  the  visible  chur^ 
is  God’s  “  holy  community.”  The  attitude  of  the  Particular 
Baptists  to  Law  is  well  demonstrated  in  the  “  Appendix  ”  to  the 
1646  Confession,  which  speaks  of  the  Law  as  having  been  fulfilled 
and  having  no  more  power  over  mens’  lives,  but  adds  that  Christ 
commands  men  to  follow  the  same  way  of  righteousness  and  holds 
that  even  the  first  table  of  the  Covenant,  epitomised  in  the  words, 
“  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  &c.,” 
demands  our  obedience.  Henry  Jessy,  the  pastor  of  the  parent 
church,  who  afterwards  joined  the  newer  Baptist  group,  holds 
that  it  is  by  our  knowledge  of  Christ  that  we  come  to  know  and 
obey  the  divine  Law.  ”  When  one  knowes  Christ  in  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  its  the  special  way  to  teach  them  into  the  thinges  of  the 
Law.”  ^  Yet  all  Baptists  are  anxious  to  insist  that  the  observance 
of  the  Law  is  not  the  true  end  of  life;  rather  is  it  the  means 
whereby  the  individual  believer  finds  his  freedom.  Hanserd 
Knollys,  whose  name  appeared  at  the  foot  of  most  of  the  Baptists’ 
Confessions  in  this  period,  and  who  baptised  Jessy,  writes,  ”  The 
yoke  of  Christ’s  spiritual  lawes  and  holy  ordinances  put  upon  the 
neck  of  his  disciples  is  no  abridgement  of  their  liberties,  but  an 
enlargement  of  Aeir  beauty  and  dignity.”®  Thus  the  Baptists 
with  the  other  Separatists  searched  the  Scriptures  for  God’s  Law 
concerning  His  Church.  Yet,  the  Baptists  were  by  no  means  as 
legalistic  in  their  attitude  to  the  problems  of  both  Church  and 
State  as  were  the  Independents  of  the  same  period.  Indeed 
Samuel  Richardson,  one  of  the  most  influential  Baptists  in 
London,  and  famous  for  his  work.  Of  the  Torments  of  Hell,  holds 
that  human  necessity  must  always  be  counted  as  a  superior  motive 

^  Jessy,  H.,  The  Exceeding  Riches  of  Grace,  1647,  p.  94. 

•Knollys,  H.,  An  Exposition  of  the  First  Chapter  of  the  Song  of 
.Solomon,  1656,  p.  48. 
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for  any  action  than  the  observance  of  the  written  Law ;  “  a  course  i 
in  itself  singular  and  unjustifiable,  by  reason  of  some  circum¬ 
stances  falling  in,  may  become,  not  only  lawful,  but  a  duty  and  a  ' 
sin  to  neglect  it.”®  Yet  Richardson,  with  his  fellow-Baptists, 
recognises  that  the  New  Testament,  being  the  Will  of  Christ,  ’ 
is  full  of  His  commandments  and  is  thus  the  only  Rule  for  the 
Church.  This  point  of  view  is  expressed  in  the  Somerset  Confes-  * 

sion  of  Faith  in  1656,  Christ,  “as  he  is  our  prophet,  so  hath  he  > 

given  us  the  Scriptures,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  a  rule 
and  direction  unto  us  both  for  faith  and  practice.”  *  The  Law  ' 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is  a  covenant  of  works  is  abrogated  by 
Christ,  and  as  such  has  no  more  hold  over  us,  yet  the  whole  Bible  ^ 
remains  valid  as  a  direction  for  personal  and  ecclesiastical 
conduct.  ’ 

The  belief  that  the  visible  Church  is  “  Christ’s  holy  com-  , 
munity  ”  is  constantly  reiterated  by  both  the  Particular  and 
General  Baptists.  Article  XXIX  of  the  London  Confession  of  > 
1646  reads  : —  I 

“  All  believers  are  a  holy  and  sanctified  people,  and  that  sanctification 
is  a  spiritual  grace  of  the  new  covenant,  and  an  effect  of  the  love  of 
God  manifest  in  the  soul,  whereby  the  believer  presses  after  a  ^ 
heavenly  and  evangelical  obedience  to  all  the  commands  which  Christ, 
as  head  and  king,  in  his  covenant,  hath  presented  to  them.”  ®  | 

It  is  the  work  of  the  Church  to  translate  this  view  of  sanctification  , 

into  ecclesiastical  action,  and  so  it  was  believed  that  Christ’s 
purpose  in  creating  the  Church  was  to  have  a  community  of  dis¬ 
ciples  separated  from  the  world  which  would  glorify  Him  in  the 
purity  of  its  life  and,  by  this  means,  would  convince  those  who  > 
were  not  of  the  Church.  Baptism  itself  represented  the  experience 
of  sanctification  in  the  lives  of  believers.  The  Confession  of  ‘ 
1656  holds : — 

I 

“  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  that  have  repented 
from  dead  works,  and  have  faith  towards  God  to  be  baptized  ...  i 
therein  to  signify  and  represent  a  washing  away  of  sin,  and  their 
death,  burial  and  resurrection  with  Christ.  And  being  thus  planted 
in  the  visible  church  or  body  of  Christ,  who  are  a  company  of  men  and 
women  separated  from  the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
do  walk  together  in  communion  in  all  the  commandments  of  Jesus,  ' 
wherein  God  is  glorified  and  their  souls  comforted.”* 

Thus  the  act  of  baptism  represents  both  the  subjection  of  the 
Church  to  the  law  of  its  foundation  and  its  essential  sanctity.  i 
Because  of  their  adherence  to  these  two  principles  the 
Baptists  were  as  anxious  as  the  other  Separatist  and  Dissenting 

*  Richardson,  S.,  /In  answer  to  the  London  Minister's  Letter,  1649,  p.  2.  , 

*  Ral'tist  Confessions  of  Faith  (Hanserd  Knollys  Society),  1854,  p.  83. 

»/6«d,  p.  38. 
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groups,  that  no  “  human  inventions  ”  should  be  introduced  into 
)  either  the  government  or  worship  of  the  Church.  The  whole  duty 

of  man  in  his  relationship  to  God,  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
I  Scriptures  and  to  add  or  take  way  from  the  written  Word  is, 

for  these  men,  a  denial  of  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  over  His 

•  own  Church.  Hanserd  Knollys  identifies  the  imposition  of  human 
laws,  commandments  and  traditions  upon  the  saints  and  churches 

’  of  God,  with  the  work  of  Antichrist.*  William  Kiffin,  probably 

,  the  most  famous  of  the  Baptists  of  this  period,  holds  to  this  same 

position  and  constantly  repeats  that  his  beliefs  are  founded  on  the 

>  fact  that,  “  Jesus  Christ  is  the  onely  head  and  husband.  Lord  and 
Lawgiver  of  his  church  and  people-”®  In  1681,  Kiffin  wirote, 

I  claiming  that  it  was  as  a  result  of  his  search  for  Christ’s  Law 
concerning  His  Church  that  he  was  led  to  forsake  the  Jacob — 

•  Lathrop — Jessy  church.  He  desires  no  ecclesiastical  order  other 

)  than  that  laid  down  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  practised  by 

I  the  primitive  Church.  “  This  order  I  found  to  be,”  he  writes, 

,  "  that  after  Conversion  they  were  baptized,  added  to  the  Church, 

and  continued  in  the  Apostles  Doctrine,  Fellowship,  Breaking  of 
)  Bread  ,and  prayer.”®  The  Baptists  regarded  their  church  order 
as  nothing  other  than  the  plain  sense  of  scripture.  In  this  same 
I  work  Kiffin  deals  at  length  with  the  significance  of  the  sacrament 

j  of  baptism.  It  is,  “  the  Pledge  of  our  Entrance  into  Covenant 

with  God,  and  of  the  giving  up  of  ourselves  unto  him  in  the 
solemn  Bond  of  Religion,  and  we  are  hereby  dedicated  unto  the 
service  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  ” ;  he  goes  on,  "  then 

>  must  it,  of  necessity  be  the  First  Ordinance,  before  that  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.”  “  He  emphasises  that  only  believers  who  have 

I  made  confession  of  their  faith  may  be  baptised  and  to  deviate 
from  this  rule  is  to  bring  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  unre- 
'  generate  men.  As  it  is  the  Sacrament  of  “  Regeneration,  Institu- 

,  tion  and  Incorporation  ”  baptism  cannot  be  repeated,  being  the 

seal  of  God’s  covenant  once  made  by  God  with  men.”  “  Thus, 

,  for  the  Bapists  at  this  time  baptism  was  an  ecclesiastical  ordinance 
whose  nature  epitomised  their  view  of  the  Church. 

,  The  Confessions  of  this  period  are  of  little  help  in  enabling 

us  to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  church  polity  of  the 
Baptists  and  that  of  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians.  The 
I  1646  Confession  defines  the  visible  body  as: — 

T  Knollys,  H.,  np.  cit.  p.  15. 

*  Kiffin,  W.  "Certaine  Observations  upon  Hosea  2.  7-8,”  1642,  p.  10. 

•Kiffin,  W.,  “A  Sober  Discourse  of  Right  to  Church-Communion. 

•  Wherein  is  proved  .  ,  .  That  no  Unbaptized  person  may  be  Regularly 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper,”  1681.  The  Address  to  the  Reader. 

“/6k/.  The  Preface  (p.  6). 

“/bid,  p.  59. 
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“  a  company  of  visible  saints,  called  and  separated  from  the  world 
by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  to  the  visible  profession  of  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel,  beinpr  baptized  into  that  faith  and  joined  unto  the 
Lord,  and  each  to  other,  by  mutual  agreement,  in  the  practical 
enjoyment  of  the  ordinances  commanded  by  Christ,  their  head  and 
king." 

Such  a  church  has  power  given  it  to  choose  among  itself  elders 
and  deacons,  according  to  the  directions  laid  down  by  the 
Scriptures,  while  any  member  who  preached  the  Word  was  con¬ 
sidered  competent  to  dispense  the  rite  of  baptism.  The  one  help 
this  Confession  gives  us  in  our  attempt  to  determine  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  these  local  churches  is  found  in  clause  XL,  which 
reads : — 

“  although  the  particular  congregations  be  distinct  and  several  bodies, 
every  one  as  a  compact  and  knit  city  within  itself  :  yet  are  all  to 
walk  by  one  rule  of  truth;  so  also  they  (by  all  means  convenient) 
are  to  have  the  counsel  and  help  one  of  the  other  if  necessity  require 
it,  as  members  of  one  body,  in  the  common  faith  under  Christ, 
their  head.” 

The  Somerset  Confession  of  1656  adds  little  to  this,  simply 
holding,  “  That  il  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  Christ  in  the 
order  of  the  Gospel,  though  in  several  congregations  and  assem¬ 
blies  (being  one  in  the  Head)  if  occasion  be  to  communicate  each 
to  other  in  things  spiritual  and  temporal.”  That  this  point  of 
view  meant  that,  in  most  respects,  the  local  church  was  regarded  as 
”  independent  ”  is  demonstrated  by  the  decision  of  the  Assembly 
of  Elders  and  Messengers  of  the  Particular  Baptist  Churches, 
which  met  in  London,  September  3rd-12th,  1689.  This  as.sembly 
‘iaid  of  its  own  powers  : — 

"  We  disclaim  all  manner  of  superiority  and  superintendency  over 
the  churches,  and  wc  have  no  power  to  prescril)e  or  impose  any  thing 
upon  the  faith  or  practice  of  any  of  the  churches  of  Christ  ...  in 
those  things  wherein  one  church  differs  from  another  church  in  their 
principles  or  practices,  in  point  of  communion,  we  cannot,  shall  not 
impose  upon  any  particular  church  therein,  but  leave  every  church  to 
their  own  liberty  to  walk  together  as  they  have  received  from  the 
1  .ord.  .  .  That  whatsoever  is  determined  by  us  in  any  case,  shall  not  be 
binding  on  any  one  church,  till  the  consent  of  that  church  be  first 
had,  and  they  conclude  the  same  among  themselves.’ 

Yet  it  must  not  be  assumed  from  these  quotations  that  the 
Particular  Baptists  were  not  interested  to  determine  the  evangelical 
hfwid  between  the  various  congregations.  Hanserd  Knollys  in 
jxarticular  exercised  himself  with  this  problem.  In  his  Exposition 
of  the  First  Chapter  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  (p.  17)  he  speaks  of 
the  mystical  unity  of  the  whole  Church,  “  The  Spouse  of  Christ 
is  but  one  mystical  Body,  consisting  of  many  spiritual  members, 
compacted  and  fitly  joined  together.”  In  his  Moderate  Answer 
^*Vide  The  Paf'tutt  Ammo!  Register  for  1700,  p.  48f. 
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uttto  Dr.  Bastwick’s  Book  Called,  Independency  not  Gotfs 
Ordinance,  Knollys  is  forced  to  consider  how  this  spiritual  unity 
must  be  translated  into  ecclesiastical  practice.  In  this  answer  he 
differentiates  between  Presbyterian  government  which  allows  to 
the  local  congregation  a  large  measure  of  independency  and  the 
ijovemment  which  demands  that  all  local  churches  shall  be 
dependent  on  the  central  presbytery.  He  writes  : — 

"If  by  Independent  the  doctor  indeede  mean  (as  it  doth  appear  so  to 
my  understanding  by  many  passages  in  this  booke  he  doth  intend)  a 
Presbyterian  Government  which  hath  not  Dependencie  upon  any  in 
^tters  meerly  Ecclesiasticall  (but  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  Head  of  the  Church).  And  if  by  Dependent  hee  also  intendetii 
(as  in  many  other  passages  in  his  booke  seemeth  to  me  to  be  his 
meaning)  a  Presbyterian — Government  which  hath  a  Dependencie  upon 
a  supream  Judicature  of  a  Common— Councell  of  Presbyters,  and  who 
must  in  matters  Ecclesiastical  be  subject  unto  the  Decrees,  Sentences, 
Constitutions  and  Commandments  of  a  Common — Councell,  Colledge 
(sic),  or  Consistorie  of  Classicall,  Provincial!,  or  synodicall  Presby¬ 
ters;  Then  I  do  not  conceive  the  Doctor  hath  not  proved  (nor  will 
he  ever  be  able  to  prove)  that  the  Presbyterian — Government — 
Dependent  is  Gods  Ordinance.” 

liras  we  see  that  while  the  Baptists  insist  upon  the  autonomy  of 
the  local  church,  especially  as  against  the  views  of  classical  Pres¬ 
byterianism,  they  do  not  preclude  the  establishment  of  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  relationship  between  their  churches,  though  this  is  not  fully 
defined.  It  is  significant  that  in  1649  the  fiery  Welsh  evangelist, 
Vavasor  Powell,  pleads  that  the  controversy  between  these  two 
fr>rms  of  polity  should  be  forgotten. 

"Tlie  differences  between  Presbytery  and  Independency,  is  not  so  great 
in  the  principles  (though  they  differ  in  several  Circumstantialls)  as 
it  is  in  practice  .  .  .  but  1  humbly  desire  of  God.  and  desire  of  you, 
that  you  would  see  whether  you  can  reconcile  these  differences  for 
the  case  of  the  nation  requires  it.” 

As  the  Church,  Christ’s  .spiritual  kingdom,  is  separate  from 
the  world  the  members  of  the  Church  can  claim  no  rights  within 
the  secular  state  other  than  those  which  belong  to  all  citizens, 
whether  elect  or  pagan.  The  Confession  of  1646  speaks  of  the 
Christian  life  as  being,  “  a  continual  warfare  and  combat  against 
sin,  self,  the  world  and  the  devil  ”  and  from  this  concludes  that 
whatsoever  the  saints  possess  or  enjoy  of  God  spiritually  is  by 
faith;  and  outward  and  temporal  things  arc  lawfully  enjoyed  by 
a  civil  right  by  them  that  have  no  faith.”  This  attitude,  is,  of 
course,  a  denial  of  that  belief  in  the  integration  of  the  “  spiritual  ” 
and  “  temporal,”  which  characterised  mediaeval  society,  and  which 
vemained  one  of  the  presuppositions  of  the  social  thinking  of 
many  of  the  Reformers.  In  England,  the  Established  Church, 
the  Puritans  and  even  the  early  Separatists  had  no  desire  to  effect 
w  Powell,  God  the  Father  Ghrified,  1649,  p.  57. 
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the  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State,  though  many  desired  f 
to  limit  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  ) 
The  generally  accepted  social  theory  of  the  Baptists  was  that  the 
Church  must  remain  aloof  from  all  secular  matters,  though  this  i 
did  not  prevent  many  Baptists  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
various  administrative  aspects  of  the  Cromwellian  government.  » 
In  a  letter  to  the  Baptists  of  Ireland  in  1653-4,  Kiffin  complains 
that  there  seems  to  be  “  raised  among  you  a  spirit  of  great  dis-  * 
satisfaction  and  opposition  against  this  present  authority.”  He  , 
pleads  with  them  to  follow  the  Ordinance  of  Scripture  and  sub¬ 
ject  themselves  to  the  civil  authority,  adding  : —  > 

“Truly,  it  is  more  unlovely  for  us  to  be  found  contending  against 
powers,  because  we  profess  ourselves  to  be  dead  with  Christ,  being  \ 
buried  witli  him  in  baptism,  and  to  be  raised  with  him  to  this  end  ( 
that  we  may  walk  in  newness  of  life,  and,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  I 
declaring  we  secK.  another  city,  even  that  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God.  Therefore  the  Apostle  concludes  this,  that  though  we  are  i 
in  the  flesh,  we  do  not  war  after  the  flesh;  a  Christians  warfare  f 
being  another  matter  to  another  end.”  I 

In  another  work  Kiffin  insists  that,  in  days  when  the  State  inter-  r 
feres  in  religious  matters,  thereby  making  men,  not  Christians,  I 
but  “  formall  hypocrites,”  then  it  is  “  high  time  to  hearken  to  the  | 
voice  of  the  Apostle,  Act  2.  40,  to  save  ourselves  from  such  a  i 
generation,  and  to  come  out  from  them.”  | 

All  Baptists  asserted  their  belief  that  the  invasion  of  the  } 
affairs  of  the  Church  by  the  civil  State  was  a  denial  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  Gospel.  i 

“The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  conversion  of  sinners  is  ) 
absolutely  free;  no  way  requiring,  as  absolutely  necessary  any 
qualifications,  or  terrors  of  the  Law  or  preceding  ministry  of  the  law, 
but  only  and  alone  the  naked  soul,  a  sinner  and  ungodly,  to  receive  ’ 
Christ  crucified,  dead  and  buried  and  risen  again  as  through  the 
gospel  shall  be  brought  to  believe  on  him.”  * 

Yet  this  did  not  preclude  any  relationship  between  Church  and  j 
State.  They  held  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ruling  Magistrate  to 
create  conditions  in  which  the  preaching  of  the  C^spel  might  be  > 
more  effective.  The  nation  should  be  purged  of  all  that  hindered 
the  expression  of  the  truth.  The  Hanserd  Knollys  Society  edition  , 
of  Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith  contains  an  address  from  the 
“  Baptized  Churches  ”  of  Northumbria  to  Cromwell  petitioning  '> 
him  to  ”  suppress  all  profaneness,  idolatry,  atheism,  blasphemy,  . 
the  contempt  of  scriptures,  ordinances  and  seasons  of  God’s  [ 
worship.”  This  would  mean  that  the  State  must  preserve  among 
its  citizens  a  reverence  for  the  Church,  which  would  remain 
independent  of  it.  Vavasor  Powell,  in  1649,  fears  that,  “as  , 

Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith  (Hanserd  Knollys  Society),  p.  322. 

Kiflm,  W.,  /i  Brief  Remonstrance,  1645,  p.  9. 

^*The  Confession  of  1646  (p.  37). 
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heretofore  liberty  of  conscience  was  too  much  denyed :  so  now 
liberty  to  corruption  is  too  much  tolerated.”  ”  Hanserd  Knollys 
uses  the  words  of  Isaiah  xlix.  23  in  much  the  same  way  as  they 
were  used  by  the  early  Separatists  and  Puritans : — 

“If  the  Kings  of  the  earth  would  be  the  Saints  Nursing-Fathers, 
and  the  Queens  their  Nursing- Mothers  (laying  aside  their  coercive 
powers)  to  bring  Zion’s  sons  in  their  arms,  and  her  daughters  upon 
their  shoulders  to  the  Churches  and  Ordinances  of  the  Lord,  sub¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  it  would  be  their  benefit 
and  Zion’s  glory.’’ 

All  Dissenting  groups,  at  this  time,  desire  that  the  Christian 
Magistrate  shall  use  his  power  for  the  extension  of  Christ’s 
IGngdom;  they  differ  in  their  view,  whether  he  may  use  his 
“  coercive  power  ”  to  this  end. 

All  Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith  insist  that  it  is  the  prime 
duty  of  the  magistrate  to  “  tender  the  liberty  of  men’s  conscience.” 
This  belief  sprang,  not  from  an  assertion  concerning  the  rights  of 
man,  but  rather  from  their  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Ciliurch. 
William  Kiffin  gives  as  the  reason  for  his  advocacy  of 
toleration : — 

“Our  subjection  to  CHirist  and  his  Lawes  ,  .  .  must  be  raised  within 
us  from  the  consideration  of  that  excellency  that  is  in  Christ  and 
his  lawes,  and  from  no  by-end  whatsoever." 

Samuel  Richardson  in  his  The  Necessity  of  Toleration  (1647) 
gives  much  the  same  reason : — 

“it  is  God’s  way  to  have  religion  free,  and  only  to  flow  from  an 
inward  principle  of  faith  and  love,  neither  would  God  be  worshipped 
of  unwilling  worshippers.  It  is  His  prerogative  only  to  force  religion, 
by  working  faith  in  men’s  hearts;  for  though  religion  be  natural, 
yet  true  religion  is  supernatural,  and  proceeds  from  the  Spirit 
of  G^.’’ 

It  is  only  in  secular  matters  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  interfere 
with  the  lives  of  its  subjects.  In  1659  a  group  of  ”  baptized 
persons  ”  declare  : — 

"  Although  we  would  have  a  tolleration  of  men  in  their  several  wor¬ 
ships;  yet  we  would  not  have  the  least  tolleration  in  any  person 
in  Civill  things,  much  less  of  our  selves,  but  we  earnestly  desire  that 
all  unjust,  dishonest  and  evil  behaviour  against  men  may  be  punished, 
by  those  who  are  magistrates,  who  ought  not  to  bear  the  sword 
in  vain.” 

In  matters  of  religion  it  is  accounted  great  sin  for  men  to  yield 
to  the  magistrate  who  pre.';cribes  a  false  worship.  To  claim  that 
one’s  action  in  such  a  case  was  committeed  as  the  result  of  magis- 

Powell,  V.,  God  the  Father  Glorified,  p.  59. 

Knollys,  H.,  An  Exposition  of  the  First  Chapter  of  the  Song  of 
Soloin'^n,  p.  40. 

Kiflin,  W.,  Certaine  Observations  upon  Ho.spa  2,  7-8,  p.  13. 

^Tra'ts  cn  Liberia  of  Cons  ience  (Hanserd  Knollys  Society),  p.  254. 
Declaration  of  Several  Baptised  Believers,  Single  Sheet. 
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terial  compulsion  is  no  excuse  for  such  unlawful  obedience.  The 
other  early  Dissenting  groups  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
ruler  to  tolerate  the  truth  only,  but  the  Baptists  claimed  that  he 
owed  to  those  who  followed  error  : — 

“  1.  Permission — for  approbation  he  owes  not  to  what  is  evil — as 
Matt.  xiii.  30,  for  public  peace  and  quietness.  2.  Protection  of  the 
persons  of  his  subjects,  though  of  false  worship,  that  no  injury  be  t 
offered  to  the  goods  or  the  persons  of  any.”  ^ 

Believing  as  they  did  that  there  could  be  no  true  religion  > 
apart  from  the  personal  relationship  between  man  and  God,  ^ 
expressed  in  the  act  of  baptism,  the  Baptists  were  always  con¬ 
cerned  to  emphasise  that  their  churches  were  gathered  on  a  , 
voluntary  principle,  knowing  no  compulsion  save  that  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  Law  of  these  churches  is  that  contained  in  the  1 
.Scriptures  and  their  worship  must  be  according  to  the  pattern  of  , 
the  New  Testament.  The  Church  is  integrated  by  its  covenant,  ! 
made  by  the  members  with  God  and  each  other.  Hanserd  Knollys  I 
in  the  Parable  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (1674)  defines  the 
Church : —  1 

“A  true  visible  constituted  Church  of  Christ  under  the  Gospel  is 
a  congregation  of  Saints,  1.  Cor.  1.  2.  Called  out  of  the  World,  Rom. 

1.  7.  separated  from  Idolators  and  Idol  Temples,  2.  Cor.  6.  16-17, 
from  unbelieving  Jews  and  their  Synagogues  and  all  legal  observations 
of  holy  dayes,  and  Mosaical  Rites,  Ceremonies  and  shadows.  Act. 

19.  9,  Col,  2.  16-17,  and  assembled  together  in  one  place,  1.  Cor.  14. 

23,  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  Act  20.  7.  to  worship 
God  visibly  by  the  spirit  and  in  the  truth,  Joh.  4.  23.  24,  in  the  holy 
Ordinances  of  God,  1  Cor.  11.  2,  according  to  the  faith  and  order  of 
the  Gospel,  Col.  2.  5." 

Thus  it  is  with  the  nature  of  the  visible  Church,  as  a  local  con¬ 
gregation,  that  the  Particular  Baptists  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy 
are  concerned.  Of  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  these 
congregations  they  have  little  to  say,  being  content  that  the  local 
churches  should  co-operate  for  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel. 

D.  Mervyn  Himbury.  ^ 

When  God  Goes  A-Fishing,  by  C.  T.  Follett.  (Independent  Press. 
4s.) 

Here  is  a  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any  who  wish  to  make 
a  start  in  personal  evangelism.  Or  better  still  perhaps,  in  view  of 
its  brevity,  it  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  group  discussion.  As 
such  it  would  provide  admirable  preparation  for  active  service  in 
this  field.  Most  of  the  important  points  are  touched  on  such  as 
motive,  message,  qualifications.  There  are  also  two  short 
chapters  on  Bible  Study  and  Public  Speaking.  The  book  is  simple, 
sane,  and  purposeful.  G.  W.  Rusltng. 

^Tracts  on  Liberty  of  Conscience,  p.  271. 


The  Baptismal  Commission  in 
Matthev/  xxviii.  19. 


[  T^ROM  very  early  times  the  Christian  Church  claimed  that  the 
f  1  rite  of  teptism  had  not  only  the  sanction  of  our  Lord’s  own 

i  submission  to  it  and  His  disciples’  practice  of  it,  but  also  the 

'  authority  of  a  definite  divine  command  xxviii.  19.)  The 

I  authenticity  of  this  command  has,  however,  been  questioned  on 
various  grounds. 

[Forsyth  (The  Church  and  the  Sacraments,  pp.  185f)  urges  that 
baptism  “  was  instituted  by  the  ascended  Christ  through  the 
Apostles  as  His  will  for  the  Church.”  As  to  the  command  in' 
Matthew’s  Gospel  we  are  told  that  “  a  participial  clause  seems  a 
veiy  small  apex  on  which  to  balance  such  a  pyramid  ” ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  surely  not  proved  that  a  clause  is  necessarily  of  inferior 
'  importance  because  it  is  grammatically  subordinate.  Forsyth  says 

)  nothing  of  our  Lord’s  own  baptism,  but  claims  that  we  should 

recognise  that  “  the  Sacraments  are  valid,  not  chiefly  because  they 
I  were  instituted  by  the  command  of  Christ,  but  because  they  arise 

j  from  the  nature  of  His  Gospel  in  the  Church.  And  there  is  nothing 

[  in  that  Gospel  that  prescribes  but  two,  or  fetters  the  discretion  of 
j  the  Church  in  the  matter.”  Lhidoubtedly  every  Christian  regards 

r  the  Sacraments  as  congruous  with  the  nature  of  the  Gospel,  other¬ 

wise  he  would  disuse  them.  Correspondence  is  not  the  same  thing 
*  as  origin,  however,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the 
^  sacraments  have  continued  to  be  observed  because  of  the  persuasion 
of  Christians  that  they  are  divinely  commanded.  Christianity 
j  is  a  historical  religion  and  cannot  be  indifferent  to  what  that  fact 
I  implies.  A  rite  resting  upon  an  inference  from  “  the  nature  of  His 
^  Gospel  in  the  Church  ”  cannot  reasonably  have  attached  to  it  the 
,  significance  and  importance  which  baptism  has  historically 
'  iK)ssesscd.  What  has  been  a  fixed  requirement  would  (as  the  last 

1  words  quoted  from  Forsyth  show)  become  optional  and  vague. 

That  may  be  a  proper  and  necessary  change,  but  we  cannot  dis¬ 
guise  from  ourselves  its  magnitude.  It  would  in  time  transform 
the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  the  sacraments.  Forsyth  carries 
with  him  much  modem  sympathy  in  so  far  as  his  argument  claims 
that  the  Gospel  shall  control  the  sacrament,  rather  than  the  con- 
'  verse,  but  practical  difficulties  arise  when  we  ask  what  that  Gospel 
is.  Are  we  to  seek  it  exclusively  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
IVotestantism  asserts,  or  is  it  to  be  found,  as  Catholicism  has 
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always  urged,  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church?  The  nature  of  the 
Church  is  defined  in  relation  to  the  sacraments;  apart  from  the 
two  references  in  Matthew,  when  we  first  meet  the  Church  we 
find  her  observing  sacraments. 

Hesitation  as  to  the  dependence  of  Christian  baptism  upon  the 
direct  command  of  Christ  has  been  felt  by  many  on  the  ground  of 
textual  and  historical  difficulties  as  to  the  “  Great  Commission  ’’ 
recorded  by  Matthew  alone.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  attaching 
to  it,  Mark  xvi.  16,  cannot  be  used  in  support  of  the  Matthean 
passage,  and  the  alternative  endings  to  Mark  contain  no  reference 
to  baptism.  l 

The  problems  connected  with  the  Matthean  passage  may  thus 
be  grouped : — 

(1)  The  Trinitarian  theology  of  verse  19  is  held  to  be  too 
advanced  to  be  possible  in  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  at  this  stage. 

(2)  1  Cor.  i.  17  is  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  such  a 
commission. 

(3)  The  citation  of  the  verse  in  a  shorter  form  by  Eusebius 

has  suggested  that  his  shorter  form  represents  an  earlier  and 
better  text.  ' 

(4)  The  Early  Church  practised  baptism  into  “  the  Name  of 
Jesus  ”  rather  than  into  the  Name  of  the  Trinity. 

(5)  The  universality  of  the  Commission  (“all  nations”)  is 
said  to  indicate  a  later  development. 

(1)  It  has  been  held  that  the  theology  of  the  passage  represents 
a  later  stage  of  doctrinal  development.  However,  P.  A.  Micklem 
in  the  JVestminster  Commentary  shows  that  “  the  saying  has  ( 
affinities  both  in  style  and  contents  with  the  great  utterance  of  j 
Matt.  xi.  25-30.  ...  It  has  a  similar  Hebraic  majestically  rhythm¬ 
ical  form ;  its  sentences  fall  into  a  single  stanza.  .  .  .  Again,  the  i 
earlier  saying,  as  this,  includes  a  claim  of  universal  authority  (cf. 
xi.  27a) ;  it  includes  also  a  command  (xi.  28a,  29a)  coupled  with 
an  assurance  (28b,  29b).  Further,  the  former  saying,  as  this,  , 
includes  a  revelation  of  the  mutual  relations  of  Father  and  Son, 
and  those  of  man  to  God  (xi.  27).  Thus  both  sayings  contain 
elements  which  link  them  rather  with  the  later  and  more  developed 
teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  with  the  general  outlook  and 
character  of  Matthew.  “  This  comparison  is  somewhat  favourable 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  later  passage  (especially  in  view  of  the  ^ 
fact  that  Matt.  xi.  25-30  has  a  parallel  in  Luke  x.  21-22),  but  the  , 
Trinitarian  reference  arouses  suspicion  by  its  definiteness.  Yet  ' 
the  passage  is  not  entirely  isolated  in  this  respect.  “  The  earlier 
Apostolic  teaching  presupposes  the  doctrine,  and,  indeed,  in  more  ' 
than  one  instance  gives  it  explicit  shape.”  (Micklem  in.  loc.,  who 
refers  to  1  Cor.  xii.  4-6;  2  Cor.  xiti.  14;  Eph.  iv.  4-6;  1  Peter  i  2; 
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1  John  Hi.  23  f.)  Similar  teaching  is  implied  in  John  xiv.  23-26. 
Especially  noteworthy  is  the  Trinitarian  implication  of  the  com¬ 
mission  and  promise  recorded  in  Luke  xxiv.  49.  “  Hence  the 

saying  takes  its  place  in  a  context  of  passages  which,  even  if  in  a 
less  formal  shape,  convey  the  same  truth.”  (Micklem)  H.  M.  Scott 
{H.D.B.  V.  p.  313f.)  notes  that  the  Trinitarian  formula  “  occurs 
in  the  most  Jewish  Gospel,  where  such  teachings  are  improbable 
except  from  Jesus,”  and  that  Luke  xxiv.  49,  combined  with 
Acts  i.  5,  comprises  “  the  same  elements  of  doctrine  as  are  con¬ 
tained  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19.”  Even  if  the  Trinitarian  reference 
were  deleted,  the  possibility  of  a  direct  command  to  baptise  would 
not  be  disproved,  though  we  should  no  longer  have  our  Lord’s 
ipsissima  verba. 

(2)  It  is  suggested  that  if  Paul  had  known  of  such  an  injunc¬ 
tion,  he  could  not  have  written  in  1  Cor.  i.  17  :  “  Christ  sent  me 
not  to  baptise  but  to  preach  the  Gospel.”  (So  J.  V.  Bartlett,  E.R.E., 
II.  p.  376a.)  If,  however,  Paul’s  words  are  read,  as  they  certainly 
may  be,  as  setting  two  tasks  in  the  order  of  their  relative  impor¬ 
tance,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  secondary  task  is  not,  equally 
with  the  first,  a  matter  of  divine  command.  The  idiom  by  which 
comparison  is  stated  in  terms  of  negation  is  one  that  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  {Mark  ix.  37;  Lttke  x.  20;  John  xv.  16; 
1  Cor.  vii.  10).  The  concluding  words  of  the  verse  in  question 
deserve  attention.  Why  does  Paul  add  the  words,  not  apparently 
arising  out  of  anything  previously  mentioned,  “  not  in  wisdom  of 
words,  lest  the  Cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none  effect’”? 
It  may  be  suggested  that  this  is  a  parallel  clause  in  which  the 
apostle  is  still  pursuing  his  main  line  of  thought.  “  Wisdom  of 
speech  ”  (margin)  refers  to  an  over-emphasis  on  expression  that 
might  nullify  the  fact  to  be  expressed,  “  the  Cross  of  Christ  ”, 
just  as  an  over-emphasis  on  baptism  might  hinder  the  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  it  expressed.  But  just  as  no  one  would  argue  from 
Paul’s  words  to  the  entire  disuse  of  speech,  but  only  to  its  proper 
subordination  as  means  to  an  end,  so  the  earlier  words,  in  which 
baptism  is  placed  in  apparent  opposition  to  evangelisation,  should 
be  interpreted.  They  deprecate  the  exaltation  of  expression  above 
meaning,  of  rite  above  Gospel,  of  symbol  above  what  is  symbolised. 
The  use  of  the  singular  (“me”)  is  significant  here,  in  view  of 
Paul’s  tendency  to  associate  others  with  himself  wherever 
possible.  He  is  laying  down  no  law  for  others,  but  stating  the 
circumstances  of  his  own  call,  which  cannot  be  taken  as  contra¬ 
dicting  the  charge  given  to  “  the  Eleven,”  though  even  in  the 
commission  to  them  baptism  is  introduced  subordinately  as  part 
of  the  “  making  of  disciples.”  I  Cor.  i.  14-16  refer  to  cases  where 
the  apostle  had  himself  administered  bapti.sm.  That  he  preferred 
to  concentrate  on  the  work  of  preaching,  leaving  the  administra- 
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tion  of  baptism  to  others,  is  in  line  with  the  similar  action  of  Peter 
(Acts  X.  48).  Streeter  and  Appasamy,  in  The  Sadhu,  report  that 
Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  found  it  expedient  to  give  up  baptising  his 
own  converts.  A  missionary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  • 
(the  Rev.  F.  W.  Jarry  of  Balangir,  Orissa)  told  the  writer  that 
for  twenty-five  years  he  had  ceased  to  baptise,  to  avoid  the 
suggestion  of  superiority  to  Indian  ministers  and  also  to  dis¬ 
countenance  the  idea  that  Christianity  is  a  European  religion. 
Analogous  motives  may  well  have  influenced  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  all  these  considerations  taken  together  counteract  the 
suggestion  that  1  Cor.  i.  17  is  a  disproof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  . 
commission  to  baptise  attributed  to  our  Lord. 

(3)  Eusebius  in  a  number  of  places  gives  this  form  of  the  i 
verse : — 

iroptvOtVTf^  fiaOtfTtvcraTt  Travra  ra  Wvq  iv  to)  ovofiari  ftov 

“  As  in  one  place  he  expressly  comments  on  the  last  three  words, 
they  must  either  have  existed  in  some  form  of  the  text  known  to  , 
him  or  have  been  strongly  impressed  on  his  own  mind  when  he 
wrote.”  (Swete,  Holy  Spirit  in  the  N.T.,  p.  123).  Kirsopp  Lake  ^ 
(E.R.E.,  11.  p.  380)  states  that  the  Eusebian  citations  of  the  text 
in  the  shortened  form  are  twenty-one  in  number,  against  four  > 
quotations  in  the  ordinary  form,  but  the  authorship  of  two  of 
the  writings  in  which  the  fuller  form  occurs  is  questioned.  In  ; 
another  case  the  fuller  form  of  the  text  has  been  attributed  to  a  j 
Syriac  translator.  If  the  four  quotations  are  by  Eusebius  himself,  ! 
they  occur  in  his  later  writings.  , 

Lawlor  and  Oulton,  in  their  edition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
and  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine  (S.P.C.K.,  1928.  II  pp.  19-27)  give  , 
the  results  of  their  special  study  of  Eusebius’  methods  of  quotation. 
They  do  not  deal  with  biblical  quotations.  In  respect  to  indirect  ' 
quotations  they  conclude  that  he  “  trusted  overmuch  to  a  remark¬ 
ably  retentive  memory,  which  on  occasions  played  him  tricks." 
Instances  of  direct  quotaiton  are  given  (for  example,  from 
passages  where  Josephus  and  Philo  are  cited)  where  the  quotation 
begins  or  ends  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  sometimes  with  result-  ^ 
ing  unintelligibility.  “  Now  and  again  he  leaves  out  elsewhere  .» 
portion  of  the  text  without  giving  notice  to  his  readers  that  he  has 
done  so.  “  We  cannot  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  careless  writing. 
The  most  retentive  of  memories  will  lead  a  historian  into  mistakes,  ' 
if  it  is  not  constantly  checked  by  reference  to  the  documents.”  i 
It  might  be  contended  that  such  a  judgment  on  Eusebian 
quotation-methods  would  scarcely  apply  to  the  case  under  discussion,  , 
where  the  recurrence  of  the  variant  is  persistent.  But  in  fact 
Eusebius  is  not  absolutely  uniform  in  his  variation  from  the 
ordinary  reading.  Kirsopp  Lake  (op.  cit.)  says  that  in  his  twenty- 
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one  quotations  of  the  passage,  while  more  often  giving  it  in  the 
form  quoted  above,  he  sometimes  omits  everything  between  lOvrj 
and  SiSdfTKoi'Tt?.  Tf  Eusebius  could  omit  the  phrase  “  in  My 
Name  ”  on  occasion,  when  the  words  were  not  necessary  to  his 
purpose,  his  omission  of  the  reference  to  baptism  may  be  similarly 
explained.  Chase  (J.TS.,  VI.  pp.  481ff.)  suggests  also  that 
“  there  is  not  anything  unnatural,  still  less  impossible,  in  the 
combination  ‘  make  disciples  of  all  nations  in  my  name,  baptising 
them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost 

The  Eusebian  method,  or  lack  of  method,  in  biblical  quotation 
can  be  further  illustrated  if  we  examine  his  usage  in  the 
Demmstratio  Evangelica.  MaH.  xxviii.  19  is  quoted  several  times, 
on  each  occasion  “  with  the  omission  of  the  reference  to  Baptism 
and  the  Trinity.”  (Ferrar.  Translation  published  by  S.P.C.K., 
p.  20).  Examining  these  quotations  in  order  we  observe  these 
facts : — 

(1)  Bk.  I,  3,  6,  reads,  “  Our  Lord  .  .  .  said  ...  Go  and  make 
disciples  of  all  the  nations,  and  added  (tTriXtyet)  Teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.”  This 
looks  like  a  split  quotation,  in  view  of  the  inserted  words  “and 
added  ”.  It  would  not  be  unnatural  to  suppose  that  Eusebius 
glided  over  words  not  relevant  to  his  subject  to  reach  those  upon 
which  he  was  to  comment. 

(2)  Bk.  I,  4,  9,  gives  the  verse  as  a  consecutive  quotation.  The 
context  refers  to  the  “  new  covenant  ”,  which  is  “  the  law  ”  fore¬ 
told  in  Isaiah  ii.  3,  as  about  to  “  go  forth  out  of  Sion.”  This 
Eusebius  regards  as  fulfilled  in  the  command  to  teach  in  Mail, 
xxviii.  19,  which  was  spoken  “  in  Jerusalem  and  Mount  Sion 
adjacent  thereto.”  The  context  thus  requires  no  reference  to  the 
baptismal  precept. 

(3)  Bk.  I,  6,  24c,  again  has  the  verse  in  a  paragraph  referring 
to  teaching. 

(4)  Bk.  Ill,  6,  18d,  has  the  verse  thus : — “  Go  and  make 
disciples  of  all  the  nations  in  My  Name,  teaching  them,  etc.  .  .  . 
and  He  joined  the  effect  to  His  word.”  “What  is  this  effect?” 
It  is  the  power  of  the  Name  that  works  the  expulsion  of  demons ; 
“  even  today  every  demon  and  unclean  spirit  shudders  at  the  Name 
of  Jesus  as  at  something  that  is  likely  to  punish  and  torment  its 
own  nature,  and  so  departs  and  yields  to  the  power  of  His  Name 
alone.”  Here  the  context  seems  to  have  influenced  the  exact  form 
of  the  quotation.  A  reference  to  the  Triune  Name  would  have 
involved  Eusebius  in  the  explanation  of  matters  not  germane  to 
his  purpose,  but  he  makes  what  is  apparently  not  so  much  a 
quotation  as  an  allusion. 

(5)  In  Bk.  Ill,  7,  136d,  the  text  is  thus  quoted,  “  Go  and  make 
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disciples  of  all  nations  in  My  Name.”  The  words  had  been  • 
quoted  just  previously  with  the  omission  of  “  in  My  Name,”  and 
the  disciples  are  imagined  as  shrinking  from  so  difficult  a  task, 
when  “  the  Master  solved  their  difficulties  by  the  addition  of  one  > 
phrase,  saying  they  should  triumph  ‘  in  My  Name  ’,  for  He  did 
not  bid  them  simply  and  indefinitely  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
but  with  the  necessary  addition  of  ‘  in  My  Name  So  in  138c 
Eusebius  confesses  that  the  Christian  preachers  could  only  have 
succeeded  “  by  the  co-operation  of  Him  Who  said  to  them  :  Make 
disciples  of  all  nations  in  My  Name.”  Can  it  be  said  that  the 
omission  of  the  words  referring  to  baptism  is  significant  in  view 
of  the  facts  that  (i)  the  context  does  not  require  any  mention  of  ' 
them,  (ii)  Eusebius  quotes  from  Matthew  not  consecutively  but  , 
with  interpolated  comments,  and  (iii)  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  he  combines  passages  spoken  by  our  Lord  on  two  quite  i 

different  occasions?  He  is  influenced,  not  by  fidelity  to  exact 
phrase  or  sequence,  but  by  the  fitness  of  the  words  to  his  argument. 

(6)  Bk.  IX.  II,  445c,  refers  to  the  non-reception  by  the  Jews  ^ 
of  Christ’s  grace,  adding :  “  And  He  bids  His  own  disciples  after 
their  rejection.  Go  ye  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations  in  My  ^ 

Name.  So  then,  we  that  are  the  Gentiles  know  and  receive  the 
prophet  that  was  foretold  and  sent  by  His  Father.”  Here  again  ) 

the  context  necessitates  no  reference  to  baptism. 

It  is  possible  that  the  words  ”  in  My  Name  ”  added  to  Matt, 
xxvili.  19  are  the  result  not  of  a  different  text  known  to  Eusebius, 
but  of  the  influence  of  Matt.  x'lx.  20 ;  ”  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  My  Name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.”  ^ 
Malt,  xxvi.i.  19  is  followed  by  a  promise  of  our  Lord’s  constant 
presence  with  His  people,  and  the  similarity  of  this  promise  to  that  , 
in  Matt.  xix.  20  may  have  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  words  “  in 
My  Name  ”  in  the  memory  of  Eusebius.  i 

A  study  of  the  above  cases  of  quotation  in  the  one  work  brings 
to  us  no  clue  as  to  the  omission  of  the  command  to  baptise,  but  it 
proves  the  statement  that  in  no  case  does  the  context  require  such 
a  reference. 

Kirsopp  Lake  raises  the  question  whether  any  other  support  can  ^ 
be  found  for  the  Eusebian  text.  He  points  out  that  in  Apcl.  i.  61, 
Justin  “  quotes  a  saying  of  Christ  (Except  ye  be  born  again  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven)  as  a  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  regeneration,  but  falls  back  upon  the  use  of  Isaiah  ' 
and  apostolic  tradition  to  justify  the  practice  of  baptism  and  the 
use  of  the  trine  formula.  This  certainly  suggests  that  Justin  did 
not  know  the  traditional  text  of  Matthew  xxviii.  19  {E.R.E.,  II. 
p.  389).  In  reply  it  may  be  urged  that  the  omission  to  cite  a  text  ' 
in  a  place  which  to  a  modern  writer  seems  appropriate  is  not 
evidence  of  the  ancient  writer’s  non-acquaintance  with  it.  More- 
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over,  the  argument  from  prophecy  is  a  main  theme  of  the  book. 

“  One  half  of  (Justin’s)  book  is  occupied  with  the  demonstration 
that  every  major  characteristic  of  Christianity  had  been  prophesied 
and  was  a  fulfilment.”  (Glover,  Conflict  of  Religions,  p.  175.) 
This  literary  aim  would  incline  the  writer  to  quote  an  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  utterance  in  preference  to  a  N.T.  text.  Further  it  is  possible 
that  Justin’s  reference  to  the  “  reason  received  from  the  Apostles  ” 
for  baptising  may  cover  a  general  reference  to  the  Gospels  which 
Justin  names  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles.  In  Dial  100,  Peter’s 
confession  as  narrated  in  Matt.  xvi.  15-18,  is  said  to  be  “  described 
in  the  records  of  His  Apostles.”  It  does  not  seem  to  the  writer 
that  any  support  can  be  found  in  Justin  for  the  supposed  Eusebian 
text  and  the  absence  of  variations  in  all  the  existing  MSS.  and 
versions  which  contain  the  passage  seems  to  be  decisive  proof 
that  the  words  form  part  of  the  original  text.  It  would  be  an 
extraordinary  thing,  if  the  Eusebian  shorter  reading  had  really 
formed  part  of  the  true  text,  that  all  other  evidence  for  it  should 
has  disappeaed.  ”  All  the  surviving  Greek  codices  were  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  band  of  conspirators.  They  grew  up  naturally  in 
different  portions  of  the  Greek  speaking  Church.  An  interpolation 
could  thus  not  be  foisted  into  the  text  of  the  Gospels  and  all 
evidence  of  its  true  character  be  obliterated.”  (Chase,  op,  cit.). 

It  should  be  noted  that  even  if  three  of  the  four  cases  where 
Eusebius  quotes  the  usual  text  are  (as  by  Kirsopp  Lake)  rejected 
as  doubtful,  there  is  still  the  Letter  of  Eusebius  to  the  Church  at 
Caesarea  quoted  by  Socrates  (H.E.,  1,  8,  38.) 

(4)  It  has  been  argued  that  if  the  Church  knew  herself  to  have 
received  her  Lord’s  command  to  baptise  into  the  Name  of  the 
Trinity,  it  is  curious  that  in  the  cases  of  baptism  referred  to  m 
Acts  and  in  the  Pauline  writings  it  is  not  the  Trinitarian  formula 
but  a  shorter  one  which  is  employed.  Thus  Acts  ti.  38  and  x.  48, 
iv  Tio  oyofiari  'Iqa-ov  xpurrov  ,  Acts  viii.  16,  and  xix.  5,  tis  TO  ovo/tio  tow 
Kupiou  ’Iijo-ov  ;  Gal,  Hi.  27,  «S  XPttrToi/ ;  Romans  Z/i.  3,  xpiarov  Iqaovv 
We  are  told  that  “  the  obvious  explanation  of  the  silence  of  the 
N.T.  on  the  Triune  Name,  and  the  use  of  another  formula  in  Acts 
and  Paul,  is  that  this  other  formula  was  the  earlier,  and  that  the 
trine  formula  is  a  later  addition.  It  would  require  very  strong 
arguments  to  controvert  this  presumption,  and  none  seems  to 
exist”  (Kirsopp  Lake,  o/».  cit.). 

If  stress  is  laid  on  the  use  of  the  Triune  Name  by  our  Lord  as 
fixing  a  formula,  the  careful  and  accurate  repetition  of  which  was 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  baptism,  it  is  certainly  difficult  to 
understand  the  vaiying  practice  of  the  Early  Church.  It  can  be 
said,  however,  that  the  insistence  upon  such  a  ritual  formula  has 
no  affinity  to  anything  else  we  know  of  Jesus,  and  this  has  led 
to  the  rejoinder  being  made  that  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  implies  the  idea 
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of  incorporation  into  the  divine  Name.  “  He  is  not  prescribing  a 
formula  ”  but  “  plainly  revealing  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
outward  and  visible  rite  ”  (Chase,  op.  cit.).  Chase  thinks  we  should 
translate  the  passage  thus  ;  “  Immersing  them  into  the  Name  ” : 

“  so  surely  a  Greek-speaking  Christian  would  understand  the 
words.  He  would  regard  the  divine  Name  as  the  element,  so  to 
speak,  into  which  the  baptised  is  plunged.” 

Moulton  and  Milligan  {Vocabulary,  1930,  p.  xiv.)  take  a  differ¬ 
ent  view  as  to  the  meaning  of  «is.  After  referring  to  “  the  free 
interchange  of  cis  and  ei/,  they  say :  “  Nor  can  those  who 
advocate  the  rendering  ‘  immersing  them  into  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ’  for  the  baptismal 
formula  in  Matthew  xxviii.  19,  do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  more 
familiar  rendering  in  philologically  inaccurate.  Without  entering 
on  the  question  as  to  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  underlying 
/SaTTTi^oi'Tes  it  is  clear  that  tU  to  'ovofua  may  be  understood  as 
practically  equivalent  to  iv  rw  'ovofian  the  new  light  thus  joining 
hands  with,  and  lending  support  to,  the  almost  unanimous  tradition 
of  the  Western  ChurcL”  The  Vulgate  reading  is  "in  nomine/’ 

Chase,  however,  appeals  to  Paul’s  usage,  to  whose  mind  he  feels 
that  "  TO  'ovo/xa  in  connection  with  baptism  signified  not  ‘  in  the 
name  of  ’,  i.e.,  by  the  authority  of,  but  ‘  into  the  name  of  This 
appears  to  be  a  case  where  considerations  other  than  lexical  ones 
may  fairly  come  into  play,  and  the  evidence  which  has  been 
gathered  in  recent  years  of  the  use  of  “  name  ”  where  it  becomes 
practically  equivalent  to  “  into  the  possession  of,”  would  support 
a  similar  interpretation  in  regard  to  baptism.  For  example, 
Moulton  and  Milligan  {op.  cit.,  s.v.  ’oiofia)  give  instances  from  the 
papyri  where  «(s  [to]  om/ia  tuos  used  of  payments  made  “  to  the 
account  of  anyone,”  which  would  seem  to  justify  the  translation 
of  the  similar  phrase  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19  by  the  words :  “baptised 
into  the  possession  of  the  Father,  etc.” 

Deissmann  {Bible  Studies,  p.  146f)  quotes  an  inscription  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  period,  which  records  the 
purchase  of  various  objects  tts  to  toD  0toC  [Zeus]  'ovo/xa.  “The  person 
in  question,  in  this  connection,  is  only  the  nominal  purchaser, 
who  represents  the  real  purchaser,  i.e.,  the  deity.”  Just  as  in  the 
inscription,  to  buy  into  the  name  of  God,  means  to  buy  so  that  the 
article  belongs  to  God,  so  also  the  idea  underlying,  e.g.,  the 
expressions  to  baptise  into  the  name  of  the  Lord,  or  to  believe  into 
the  name  of  the'  son  of  God,  is  that  baptism  or  faith  constitutes 
the  belonging  to  God  or  to  the  Son  of  God.” 

The  above  evidence  seems  to  establish  the  possibility  of  an 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  “  into  the  Name  ”  which  would 
emphasise  its  meaning  (consecration  to  the  service  or  possession  of 
.someone)  rather  than  its  importance  as  a  formula  which  necessi- 
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!  tated  accurate  citation.  It  is  in  favour  of  the  first  interpretation 
.  that  GcU.  in.  27  and  Romans  vi.  3  do  not  use  '6vona.  Moreover, 

I  in  1  Cor.  i.  12-15,  Paul  seems  clearly  to  argue  that  the  only  justi- 

•  fication  for  anyone  saying  tyu  €t/ii  riaiXov  (Moffatt  translates 
“  I  belong  to  Paul  ”)  would  be  that  he  had  been  baptised  eis  t6  ovofia 
IlauXov.  On  this  interpretation  the  use  of  the  name  of  our  Lord 
instead  of  the  name  of  the  Trinity  would  be  explained  by  saying 
that  “  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  is  really  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity  ”  {H.D.B.,  p.  241.) 

That  such  a  variation  between  the  One  Name  and  the  Triune 
;  Name  was  possible  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Didache  uses  the 
Matthaean  words  in  cap.  VII.  and  the  shorter  phrase  “  baptised 
I  into  the  Name  of  the  Lord  ”  in  cap.  IX.  In  cap.  VII.  the 
Trinitarian  form  of  the  words  is  twice  given,  once  in  relation  to 
immersion,  the  second  time  in  reference  to  affusion,  but  on  the 
second  occasion  the  article  is  omitted  before  each  divine  name. 
It  is  perhaps  a  small  point,  but  for  what  it  is  worth  it  tells  some¬ 
what  against  the  phrase  having  been,  at  the  date  of  the  Didache,  a 
rigid  formula,  to  the  precise  repetition  of  which  importance  was 
1  attached. 

'  (5)  If  the  disciples  had  received  from  their  Lord,  on  this 

>  unforgettable  occasion,  a  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  “  all  the 
nations,”  how  are  we  to  account  for  their  hesitation  about  the 
Gentile  mission?  Do  not  the  words  suggest  a  later  stage  of 
development?  Streeter  {The  Four  Gospels,  p.  291)  regards  the 
words  as  Matthew’s  attempt  to  counteract  the  prohibition  to  preach 
,  to  the  Gentiles  and  Samaritans  in  Matt.  x.  5  (see  also  op.  cit., 

;  p.  514).  The  history  as  recorded  in  Acts,  however,  does  not 

I  suggest  that  the  apostles  were  fettered  by  any  conception  of  the 

f  restriction  of  the  Gospel  to  men  of  the  Jewish  race,  but  that  the 

problem  rather  was  as  to  how  far  circumcision  was  to  be  required 
of  Gentile  converts.  In  Acts  x.  45,  it  is  “  they  of  the  circumcision  ” 
who  are  amazed  ”  because  that  on  the  Gentiles  also  was  poured 
;  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The  apostles  frequently  failed 

i  at  once  to  realise  the  meaning  and  obligations  of  their  Lord’s 

{  words,  and  undoubtedly  national  prejudices  long  enslaved  them, 

j  When,  however,  the  Gentile  mission  begins,  the  one  question  raised 


is  not  as  to  any  national  limitation  but  rather  as  to  the  ritual 
conditions  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Gentile  believers. 

Kirsopp  Lake  draws  an  argument  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  bapti.smal  command  from  the  fact  that  Luke  has  no  reference 
to  it.  He  rejects  the  contention  that  baptism  is  implied  in  the 
reference  to  the  preaching  of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in 
Luke  xx\v.  47,  and  says  :  “  Either  Luke  knew  of  the  commission 
to  baptise  (whether  in  the  Triune  Name  or  not)  and  omitted  it,  or 
he  did  not  know  it.  It  seems  impossible  to  find  any  reason  why 
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he  should  have  omitted  it.”  The  reasoning  seems  to  imply  the 
casting  of  suspicion  upon  every  occurrence  in  the  Gospels  which 
is  recorded  by  only  one  evangelist,  unless  we  can  find  a  reason 
for  the  omission  satisfactory  to  ourselves.  That  would  be  an  > 
impossibly  rigid  rule  of  criticism.  There  appears  to  the  writer, 
however,  to  be  substance  in  the  suggestion  that  for  Luke  baptism  i 
is  implied  in  the  mention  of  the  preaching  of  repentance  and 
forgiveness.  The  association  of  baptism  with  repentance  is  very  ' 

frequent  in  Lukan  writings.  As  Denney  {Death  of  Christ,  p.  67)  | 

says :  “  In  the  world  of  New  Testament  ideas  baptism  and  the 
remission  of  sins  are  inseparably  associated.”  Such  an  argument  ) 
as  this  will  of  course  not  avail  to  prove  anything  as  to  the  actual 
wording  of  the  commission  to  baptise,  but  it  seems  sufficient  to 
meet  the  hostile  argument  based  on  Luke’s  silence. 

The  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Baptismal  Commission 
are  of  differing  value  and  appeal  with  different  force  to  different 
minds.  It  will  probably  be  felt  that  the  really  formidable  argument 
arises  from  the  argument  that  the  Trinitarian  teachings  could  not 
have  been  given  by  our  Lord  at  this  stage,  and  from  the  varying 
usage  of  the  N.T.  as  to  baptism  “  into  the  Name  of  ...  ”  If  the  \ 

arguments  given  against  these  objections  are  judged  to  be  [ 

insufficient,  there  would  still  remain  the  strong  presumption  that 
baptism  derived  from  our  Lord,  in  view  of  its  early  prevalence  in 
the  Church  and  the  lack  of  any  record  of  question  about  its 
obligation.  We  should  be  unable  to  insist  that  Matt,  xxviii.  18-20 
gave  us  the  ipsissima  verba  of  our  Lord,  but,  especially  in  view 
of  the  persistent  tradition  of  a  farewell  charge  similar  in  tone  to  ) 

this  (see  Luke  xxiv.  44-49)  we  should  be  justified  in  presuming  j 

that  some  such  command  and  authorisation  were  then  given.  This  ) 

seems  to  be  the  safer  course  to  adopt. 

P.  W.  Evans.  ’ 


Mennonite  Quarterly  Review.  Oct.  1952  includes  an  article  on 
”  The  Writings  of  Melanchthon  against  the  Anabaptists  ”  and  a 
bibliography  on  Mennonites  in  Latin  America. 

Transactions  of  the  Unitarian  Historical  Society,  Oct.  1952 
includes  a  review  adding  information  to  the  series  on  Dr.  Ward’s 
Trust,  B.Q.,  Jan.  1950-Jan.  1951. 

Index  to  Vol.  XIV.  This  will  be  distributed  with  our  next 
issue.  We  regret  the  delay. 


Johannes  Brbtli 

JOHANNES  BROTLH  was  bom  in  the  Swiss  Graubiinden 
J  about  the  year  1494,  and  began  his  studies  toward  the  priest- 
hood  at  the  University  of  Basel  in  1517.*  Upon  the  completion 
of  his  course  he  became  chaplain  in  the  village  of  Quarten  on 
the  Wallen  Lake  south-east  of  Zurich.  Influenced  by  Reformation 
ideas  he  married  in  the  spring  of  1523.  For  this  he  was 
imprisoned  by  the  authorities  and  he  wrote  to  the  bailiff  of 
Sargans  on  May  11th  defending  his  action.®  Soon  thereafter  he 
was  released  and  banished,  and  he  made  his  way  to  Zurich. 

Zwingli  had  been  preaching  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures 
since  his  coming  to  Grossmiinster  Church  as  people’s  priest  more 
than  four  years  before.  The  Reformation  was  formally  begun 
by  approval  of  the  Zurich  Council  following  a  public  discussion 
of  the  issues  in  January,  1523-  But  when  Broth  arrived  in  Zurich 
with  his  wife  a  few  months  after  that,  no  formal  changes  had  yet 
been  made  in  the  mass,  use  of  images,  and  other  mediaeval  forms 
of  worship  in  the  churches.  None  of  the  Zurich  pastors  had 
dared  to  marry  publicly. 

In  the  nearby  village  of  Wytikon,  however,  the  pastor 
William  Reublin  had  advanced  much  further.  He  had  broken 
fasts,  preached  against  infant  baptism,  and  himself  married 
publicly  in  the  Wytikon  church.  His  radical  ideas  had  found 
fertile  soil  in  Wytikon  and  in  the  adjacent  village  of  Zollikon, 
and  Brotli  settled  in  the  latter  place.  He  was  often  referred  to  as 
the  priest  of  Zollikon  or  the  helper  in  Zollikon,  but  apparently 
never  held  any  official  position  there.* 

Largely  because  of  agitation  by  the  radicals  for  positive 
reform  the  Council  arranged  for  a  public  discussion,  especially 
of  images  and  the  mass,  in  October,  1523.  Zwingli  made  it  clear 
on  this  occasion  that  he  would  await  action  by  the  Council  before 
instituting  any  outward  changes.  The  radicals  were,  of  course, 
dissatisfled  with  this.  Johannes  Brotli  became  a  sort  of  pastor 
of  those  in  Zollikon,  where  they  were  apparently  more  numerous 
than  elsewhere.  He  was  not  supported  by  them,  but  worked  with 
his  own  hands  as  he  wrote  later  from  Hallou. 

^  Many  variations  in  spelling,  and  the  name  often  appears  in  its  Latin 
form,  Panicellus. 

*  Oskar  Vasella,  “Von  den  Anfangen  der  biindnerischen  Taufer- 
bewegung,”  Zeitschrift  fiir  Schweizerische  Geschichte,  XIX,  Heft  2,  1939, 
pp.  175f. 

3  Walter  Amman,  “  Die  Reformation  im  Caster,"  Zwingliana,  Band 
VII.  Heft  4  (1940,  Nr.  2),  p.  224. 

*  Kaspar  Wirz,  Elat  dcs  Ziircher  ^finisteriunls  wn  der  Rerformalion 
bit  zur  Gegenwart  (Zurich,  1890),  p.  223. 
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Three  fathers  from  Zollikon  along  with  two  from  Wytikon, 
were  summoned  before  the  Council  for  trial  on  August  11th,  1524, 
because  they  had  refused  to  have  their  infant  baptised  although 
they  were  as  much  as  six  months  old.  Reublin  had  told  Ae 
parents  that  the  children  should  not  be  baptized  until  they  came 
to  the  age  of  understanding,  and  he  was  imprisoned  .  Brotli  is 
not  named  in  the  records,  but  Fridli  and  Stephan  Schumacher 
and  Heini  Hottinger  of  Zollikon  were  surely  reflecting  his  teaching 
when  they  declared  that  according  to  the  Word  of  God  children 
.should  not  be  baptised  “  until  they  come  to  their  days,  when  they 
could  accept  the  gospel  for  themselves.”  ® 

The  radical  leaders  had  tried  to  win  Zwingli  to  their  views, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  1 524  they  gave  this  up  as  hopeless 
and  began  to  seek  contact  with  advanced  reformers  elsewhere. 
They  knew  little  of  Thomas  Miintzer  but  had  been  impressed  by 
tracts  of  his  on  faith  and  baptism.  Conrad  Grebel,  along  with 
five  others,  wrote  to  him  on  September  5th  setting  forth  the  beliefs 
of  the  radical  group  in  Zurich.  Before  the  letter  was  sent  reports 
reached  them  that  Miintzer  advocated  war  against  the  persecuting 
princes.  A  postscript  letter  was  then  written  to  accompany  the 
other  one,  and  Brotli  was  among  the  signers  of  it.  This  second 
part  of  the  letter  warns  against  the  use  of  force  and  exhorts 
•Miintzer  to  be  strong  in  the  face  of  persecution.  It  states  inci¬ 
dentally  that  there  were  less  than  twenty  in  and  around  Zurich 
“  who  believe  the  Word  of  God,”  i.e.,  who  belonged  to  the  little 
group  of  radicals  soon  to  be  known  as  Anabaptists.® 

Brotli  apparently  involved  himself  in  dispute  with  Pastor 
Nicolas  Billeter  in  the  Zollikon  church  and  the  two  of  them  along 
with  three  or  four  representatives  of  the  Zollikon  community 
authorities  were  order^  to  appear  before  the  Zurich  Council.'^ 
The  result  is  not  recorded,  but  events  came  rapidly  to  a  head. 
Fathers  who  had  been  ordered  to  have  their  children  baptised  had 
still  not  compiled,  and  a  public  discussion  on  the  question  of 
baptism  was  arranged  for  January  17th,  1525.  Brotli  was  present, 
but  Grebel,  Manz,  and  Reublin  took  the  lead  in  attacking  infant 
baptism.  The  majority  party  under  Zwingli  defending  infant 
baptism  wao,  of  course,  declared  victorious  by  the  Council,  which 
ordered  that  all  children  be  baptised  within  eight  days  under 
threat  of  banishment  for  families  that  refused  to  comply.® 

So  numerous  and  determined  had  the  radicals  in  Zollikon 

®Eniil  Egli,  Actensammlung  sur  Geschichte  der  Zurcher  Reformation 
in  den  Jahrcn  1519-1533  (Zurich,  1879),  No.  566. 

®  Translation  of  part  of  the  letter  in  Harold  S.  Bender’s  Conrad 
Grebel  .  .  .  (Goshen,  Indiana,  1950),  pp.  292-2&7.  Original  in  Stadtbib- 
liothek,  St.  Gallen,  Switzerland. 

^  Egli,  op.  cit.,  No.  604. 
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)  become  in  their  opposition  to  infant  baptism  that  they  cast  the 
baptismal  font  out  of  the  church.  The  Council  ordered  that  it  be 
put  back  and  that  an  investigation  be  conducted  to  discover  who 
had  removed  it.® 

*  On  January  21st  the  Council  warned  Grebel  and  Mantz  to 

cease  their  agitation  and  four  radicals  who  were  not  citizens  of 
I  Zurich,  including  Reublin  and  Brotli,  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
!  canton  within  a  week.^® 

'  It  was  a  busy  week.  The  little  group  of  radicals  met  secretly 

I  to  decide  what  their  future  course  should  be,  for  their  work  had 
1  been  outlawed  by  the  order  of  January  21st.  They  determined  to 

^  remain  faithful  to  their  convictions  and  boldly  set  up  a  new  church 

in  effect  by  instituting  adult  baptism.  A  former  cleric  of  Chur 
I  by  the  name  of  Georg  Blaurock,  who  had  recently  appeared  in 
,  Zurich,  requested  baptism  from  Conrad  Grebel-  This  was  per¬ 
formed  (by  affusion)  and  then  Blaurock  baptised  the  others  who 
were  present.^^ 

There  were  other  secret  meetings  during  the  week,  with 
prayer,  Bible  reading,  the  baptism  of  those  who  were  ready 
I  for  it.  and  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Blaurock,  Brotli, 
and  Manz  baptised  more  than  any  others.  One  of  the  services  was 
in  the  home  of  Ruedi  Thomann  in  Zollikon  on  the  evening  of 
January  25th.^®  Brotli  and  Reublin  were  there  by  invitation  for 
supper.  Others  came  later  for  the  meeting.  Manz  and  Blaurock 
arrived  first,  then  Jacob  Hottinger  and  several  others.  The  ensu¬ 
ing  service  apparently  followed  the  usual  course  with  prayer,  Bible 
reading,  and  exhortations  to  faith.  One  of  the  nine  men  present, 
Hans  Bruggbach,  suddenly  stood  up,  “  wept  and  cried  out  what 
I  a  great  sinner  he  was.”  He  requested  the  prayers  of  his  friends 

'  and  asked  for  baptism.  “  Who  will  forbid  that  I  baptise  him,” 

.  asked  Manz.  “  No  one,”  replied  Blaurock.  Taking  a  dipper  of 

I  ^vater,  Manz  baptised  the  convert  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 

I  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Jacob  Hottinger  then  requested  and 

secured  baptism,  as  did  Brotli  and  others.  Then  the  meeting  was 
closed  with  the  distribution  of  bread  and  wine  and  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  * 

1  Brotli  and  Reublin  left  Zurich  before  their  week  of  grace 

was  past,  and  made  their  way  to  Hallou  in  the  canton  of 
'  Schaffhausen.  Leaving  their  wives  and  Broth’s  two  smalt 

*Ibid.,  No.  621. 

No.  624. 

“  Ibid.,  No.  636. 

^  Loc.  cit.  See  also  translation  of  Professor  Fritz  Blanke’s  “An  Ana- 
I  laptist  Meeting  in  Zollikon,”  Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  2  (April, 
'  1951),  pp.  51-55.  Original :  “  Eine  Tauferversammlung  in  Zollikon  1525  ’’ 

in  Hortuius  Amicorum  Fritz  Ernst  zum  zechzigsten  Geburtstag  (Zurich, 
'  •  n<3,),  pp.  32-38. 
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children  there,  the  two  men  went  to  the  town  of  Schaffhausen,  ) 
seven  miles  distant,  Grebel  was  already  there,  and  they  were 
all  invited  for  an  evening  meal  with  Sebastian  Hoffmeister, 
Reformation  leader  in  the  area,  and  his  associate  Sebastian 
Meyer.  Thus  cordially  received  and  heard,  the  Anabaptists  under-  * 
stood  that  Hoffmeister  agreed  with  them  in  the  matter  of  baptism.  ^ 
It  is  almost  certain  that  they  had  some  justification  for  this  conclu¬ 
sion.  Hoffmeister  denied  it  later  in  Zurich,  but  it  is  quite  likely 
that  he  was  for  some  time  unsettled  on  the  question  of  the 
Scripturalness  of  infant  baptism,  as  were  Zwingli,  Oecolampadius  ' 
and  other  reformers. 

Brotli  and  Reublin  returned  the  next  day  to  Hallou,  Reublin  ' 
proceeded  then  to  Waldshut  and  other  places  in  South  Germany, 
but  Brotli  remained  in  the  village  of  Hallou,  where  his  preaching  ’ 
was  well  received  by  most  of  the  people.  i 

From  Hallou  Brotli  wrote  to  Fridli  Schumacher,  in  whose 
home  he  had  lived,  and  to  other  brethren  in  Zollikon.^®  In  a 
style  reminiscent  of  the  apostle  Paul  the  letter  begins,  “  Johannes, 
a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  , 
by  the  will  of  God  the  Father,  to  the  saints  of  Christ  and  called  1 
of  God,  the  Christian  congregation  in  Zollikon,  grace  and  peace  ) 
from  God  the  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Brotli  calls  [ 

the  brethren  to  mind  that  he  preached  the  truth  among  them,  ! 

though  supporting  himself  by  working  with  his  hands  that  he 
might  not  be  a  burden  to  them.  He  exhorts  them  to  remain  true 
to  the  faith.  He  has  heard  that  some  of  the  brethren  are 
imprisoned.  He  would  be  happy  if  God  should  allow  him  to 
return  among  them.  He  tells  of  the  journey  to  Hallou  and  the 
visit  to  Schaffhausen.  He  speaks  of  his  preaching  in  Hallou,  , 
declaring  that  the  field  is  white  unto  harvest  but  the  labourers  few.  ' 

In  the  same  letter  Brotli  makes  several  personal  requests.  > 
Of  the  things  he  had  left  with  Fridli  Schumacher  he  asks  that 
the  meat,  butter,  and  wine  be  sent  to  him,  also  Carlstadt’s  booklet  j 
(on  baptism).  His  wife  wants  her  knitting  wool,  skirt,  and  jacket. 

The  close  of  the  letter  is  again  in  apostolic  style :  “  Dear 

brethren,  remain  steadfast  in  the  faith,  in  love,  and  in  hope.  Fear 
no  man.  Whoever  preaches  to  you  another  gospel  than  that  which  * 
I  have  preached  to  you,  he  is  accursed.  If  it  should  be  possible,  v 
send  a  brother  to  me  to  let  me  know  how  it  is  with  you  for  I  am 
much  concerned.  Greet  one  another  with  the  kiss  of  peace !  Keep 
yourselves  from  any  brother  who  walks  disorderly  and  not 

^The  letter,  along  with  a  second  soon  to  be  mentioned,  in  Egli,  op.  I 
cit.,  No.  674;  Johann  Conrad  Fiisslin.  Eeytrdqe  sur  Erlauterunq  der  ^ 
Kirchrn-Reformations-Geschtchien  des  Schweitzer-Landes  (Zurich,  1741), 
Erster  Theil,  pp.  2Q\-227\  Jakop  Wipf,  Reformaiinnsqeschichte  der 
Stadt  und  Landschaft  Schaffhausen  (Zurich,  1929),  pp.  188-190. 
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according  to  that  which  both  he  and  you  have  learned.  Beware 
of  the  false  prophets  who  preach  for  gain.  Flee  them !  Exhort 
one  another  and  remain  in  the  teaching  which  you  have  received. 
The  peace  of  God  be  with  you  all.  Amen.  Johannes  Brotli, 
your  servant  in  Christ,  now  living  in  Hallou.” 

As  he  received  no  reply  to  this  letter  Brotli  wrote  another  two 
weeks  later  :  “  Dear  brethren,  I  know  not  what  I  should  write  to 
you — nor  whether  you  are  still  in  the  faith  .  .  .  nor  whether  you 
received  my  letter.  If  you  did,  surely  there  is  little  of  the  love  of 
God  in  you.  If  not,  I  can  well  understand.  .  ,  .  What  shall  I  say? 
My  heart  is  afflicted  and  troubled  for  your  sake  in  Christ.  I  have 
heard,  and  it  displeases  me  greatly,  that  certain  of  you  are  fallen 
from  the  holy  faith  and  from  the  Word  of  God  which  you  had 
accepted  and  in  which  you  were  baptised  .  .  •  Oh,  the  woe  of 
those  earthly  goods  which  hinder  you.  Christ  has  shown  it  in 
the  holy  gospel.” 

There  follows  a  repetition  of  the  earlier  requests  that  the 
things  be  sent  to  him,  as  he  does  not  know  whether  the  previous 
letter  arrived.  In  this  second  one,  however,  Brotli  does  not 
mention  the  Carlstadt  booklet;  instead  he  asks  for  his  Bible. 
He  has  preached  four  times  in  Hallou.  “  The  people  are  eager 
to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  pastor  (Hans  Ziegler)  is  half 
and  half.  He  is  a  covetous  man  and  a  fornicator  ...  I  pray 
you,  if  you  are  Christians,  remain  steadfast.  .  .  .  Write  me  again, 
what  your  belief  is,  and  how  it  is  with  the  brethren.” 

“  Be  sure  to  send  me  the  Bible,”  Brotli  writes  again  near  the 
close  of  the  letter.  “  Stand  in  the  faith.  Let  no  man  frighten  you, 
and  God  who  is  strong  will  strengthen  you !  Oh,  how  strong,  I 
hear,  is  my  brother  Manz,  and  Georg  (Blaurock),  but  especially 
Felix  Manz.  God  be  praised !  Conrad  Grebel  is  afflicted,  but 
in  the  Lord.  William  (Reublin)  was  with  me  recently.  I 
admonish  you  to  remain  in  the  Word  and  the  faith  which  you  once 
received.  If  you  so  remain  in  it,  send  a  faithful  brother  to  me 
and  also  the  things  I  have  requested.  If  you  did  not  receive 
my  message,  write  me  and  I  shall  get  it  to  you.  Greet 
one  another  with  the  kiss  of  peace.  May  God  and  his  peace 
be  with  you.  Hans  Brotli,  your  brother  in  Christ,  has  written  this 
with  his  own  hand.” 

The  friends  in  Zollikon  apparently  responded  to  Broth's 
request  and  the  comunity  leaders  also  sent  three  men  to  Hallou  to 
testify  to  his  good  record  in  Zollikon.  The  Zurich  Council  heard 
of  this  and  wrote  to  the  Schaffhausen  Council  on  April  4th,  1525, 
warning  them  against  him.^*  They  accuse  Brotli  of  stirring  up 

'*C.  A.  Cornelius,  Geschichte  des  Munstcrischcn  Aufruhrs  in  drei 
Buchern.  Zweites  Buck:  "DU  WUdertaufe”  (Leipzig,  1860),  pp.  249f. 
Original  in  Cantonsarchiv,  Schaffhausen. 
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disorder  atid  disobedience  in  Zollikon  by  his  agitation  against 
infant  baptism  and  by  his  baptising  of  adults.  For  this  he  had 
been  banished  and  the  Council  obliged  to  adopt  strong  measures 
to  stamp  out  the  Anabaptist  movement  among  the  poor  people  who 
had  been  misled  by  him  and  others.  It  is  in  this  letter  that  we 
learn  about  the  men  sent  by  the  Zollikon  community  to  testify  to 
the  leaers  in  Hallou  that  Brotli  had  conducted  himself  honourably 
during  his  stay  among  them.  This  was  done  “  behind  our  backs," 
writes  the  offended  Zurich  Council,  which  now  directs  this 
warning  to  Schaffhausen  lest  Brotli  cause  as  much  disturbance 
and  disobedience  of  authorities  in  Hallou  as  he  had  in  Zollikon. 

The  Schaffhausen  Council  was  glad  to  receive  the  warning 
and  sent  armed  men  at  once  to  Hallou  to  arrest  the  Anabaptist. 
'Phe  people  of  the  village  resented  this,  however,  and  made  a  show 
of  force,  so  that  the  arrest  could  not  be  consummated.^® 

Brotli  remained  in  Hallou  for  several  months  at  least. 
-Mmost  all  the  community  was  won  for  Anabaptism,  and  the  adults 
were  baptised  on  profession  of  faith.  Hans  Ziegler  left  during 
the  year  1525  and  Brotli  was  in  effect  the  village  pastor.  Involve¬ 
ment  in  the  Peasant  Revolt  hastened  the  suppression  of  Ana- 
Baptism  in  the  area,  and  Brotli  and  some  of  his  supporters  may 
have  fled  late  in  1525.  For  a  number  of  years,  however,  we  read 
of  trials  of  Anabaptists  from  Hallou.  Johannes  Brotli  must  have 
been  a  man  of  attractive  qualities-  He  won  followers  quickly  and 
in  large  numbers,  and  the  forces  of  persecution  had  a  long  and 
difficult  time  destroying  his  work. 

We  know  nothing  further  of  Brotli  except  the  brief  account 
of  his  death  (1528)  as  recorded  in  the  Martyr's  Mirror,  which 
appeared  in  Holland  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  was 
compiled  from  earlier  martyrologies  published  as  early  as  1539. 
"  Pretie  ”  is  probably  the  Dutch  spelling  for  the  form  of  the  name 
which  was  common  among  the  Swabians  of  South  Germany,” 
which  may  suggest  the  field  of  Broth’s  later  labours.  The  account 
is  as  follows  :  “  After  this,  Hans  Pretie,  who  had  been  a  preacher, 
.'ind  then  became  a  servant  of  the  church  of  Christ,  after  he  had 
for  a  long  time  exercised  his  office,  and  led  many  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel,  was  likewise  burned,  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  ” 

John  A.  Moore. 


C.  A.  Uacljlold,  Die  S chaff hauser  IViederlaufer  in  der  Refetrmations- 
(Schafffiaiiseii,  1900),  p.  12. 

Alex.  Nuesch  und  Heinr.  Hruppacher,  Das  Alte  Zollikon  .  .  .  (Ziiricli. 
1899).  p.  58. 

Edward  Bean  Underhill,  A  Martyrology  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
commonly  called  Haftists  during  the  F.ra  of  the  Reformation  (London. 
1850).  Vol.  1.  p.  58. 
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Leenhardt  on  Baptism. 

Among  the  vast  number  of  books  and  articles  which  have 
been  published  in  the  last  few  years  on  the  question  of 
Baptism  is  one  which  has  received  scant  notice  in  this  country. 

It  is  Le  Bapteme  Chretien  by  Franz  J.  Leenhardt,^  professor  in 
the  University  of  Geneva.  This  is  somewhat  surprising  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  a  development  of  arguments  in  a  report  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  Ministers’  Conference  at  Geneva  in  1934,  and  taken  up 
again  at  a  re-union  of  Swiss  Theological  Students,  1943.  It  was 
at  this  session  that  Karl  F>arth  presented  his  Die  Kirchliche  Lehre 
von  der  Taufe,  now  so  familiar  to  us  through  Dr.  E.  A.  Payne’s 
translation,  The  Teaching  of  the  Church  regarding  Baptimi. 

In  his  book  Leenhardt  deals  with  the  Baptism  of  John  and  the 
problem  of  the  Sacrament,  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  by  John, 
Christian  Baptism  in  the  early  Church  and  as  explained  by  Paul, 
and  he  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  problem  of  Infant  Baptism. 
From  this  survey  of  recent  problems  three  points  stand  out  as 
being  of  particular  value  to  the  Baptist. 

I.  Leenhardt  sees  in  John’s  Baptism  a  form  of  Prophetic  Sym¬ 
bolism,^  which  is  scarcely  surprising  when  we  remember  that  John 
was  regarded  by  our  Lord  as  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Order.  John  was  not  content  simply  to  preach;  like 
his  predecessors,  he  must  do  something  to  give  force  to  his 
message.®  Leenhardt  cites  four  characteristics  of  this  method  : 

^74  pp.  Published  by  Dclachaux  &  Niestlc  S.  A.,  Neiichatel  and  Paris. 
^op.  cit.,  pp.  12ff  cf.  W.  F.  Flemington,  The  New  Testament  Doctrine 
of  Baptism,  (1948),  pp.  19-22.  C.  H.  Dodd,  (“  The  Life  and  Teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ”  in  T.  W.  Manson,  A  Companion  to  the  Bible,  p.  386),  makes 
this  likeness  between  prophetic  symbolism  and  a  sacrament,  though  his  refer¬ 
ence  is  in  connection  with  the  Lord’s  Supper,  cf.  H.  W.  Robinson,  ”  Pro¬ 
phetic  Symbolism  ”  in  Old  Testament  Essays,  (1927). 

3  Examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  prophets  used  symbolic  action  in 
order  to  give  force  to  their  message  can  be  seen  in  1  Kings  xx.  35-43, 
xxii.  11,  Jer.  xxvii.  2,  Ezek.  iv.  4,  v.  1-4.  Some  writers  (W.  I..  Wardle, 
I  he  History  and  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  177;  Oesterley  and  Robinson,  Hebrew 
Keligion,  pp.  7Sff.)  have  likened  this  to  sympathetic  magic  which  was  well- 
known  among  some  of  Israel’s  contemporaries,  but  there  is  a  difference.  In 
magic  the  aim  is  to  control  the  circumstances  by  the  performance  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  ritual;  with  the  prophets  it  was  rather  that  they  were  so  overcome  by 
their  message  that  they  needed  action  as  well  as  word  to  express  it.  In 
fact,  tlie  prophets  were  the  people  who  opposed  mere  ritual  and  religiosity  as 
a  means  of  salvation  (see  H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Re-discovery  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  p.  156.)  and  in  their  actions  really  failed  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  word  and  the  act.  W.  M.  Clowe  iThe  Church  and  the  Sacraments,  p. 
69)  says  the  prophets  penetrated  past  the  mere  rite  and  past  the  mere  symbol 
to  the  spiritual  truth  symbolised.  Thus,  for  them,  the  act  did  not  produce 
the  result,  but  was  a  symbolic  declaration  of  (jod’s  working  and  depended  for 
its  fulfilment  upon  God’s  faithfulness  to  the  word  proclaimed  through  His 
[irophet. 
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(a)  it  is  symbolic. 

(b)  it  expresses  the  Divine  Will. 

(c)  it  aims  to  give  the  Divine  Will  concrete  expression. 

(d)  it  affirms  the  efficacy  of  the  Word. 

A  moment’s  reflection  enables  us  to  see  how  clearly  Believers’ 
Baptism  by  immersion  fulfils  at  least  three  of  these  conditions. 
It  is  symbolic  in  the  sense  that  it  bears  some  reality  to  the  thing 
symbolised  (cf.  Ezek.  vi.  1-4,  11-12).  It  is  unquestioned  that  our 
baptism  is  linked  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ*  and  with  our 
conversion,®  and  therefore  Believers’  Baptism  by  immersion  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  Paul’s  words  when  he  speaks  of  being 
buried  with  Christ  in  baptism  and  rising  to  newness  of  life®  {Rom. 
vi.\]\  Cor.  i.  13 ;  Heb.  vi.  4). 

It  aims  to  give  the  Divine  Will  concrete  expression  in  two  ways  : 

(o)  it  reinforces  a  man’s  announcement  to  the  world  of  his 
conversion. 

(b)  it  reinforces  the  man’s  conviction  as  he  secs  himself  going 
through  the  various  stages  of  our  Lord’s  Death  and 
Resurrection.'^ 

It  affirms  the  efficacy  of  the  Word  because  it  holds  together  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  (resulting  in  conversion)  and  the  act  of 
Baptism,"  thereby  preventing  us  from  falling  into  the  error  of 

*see  FlemiMton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  70-71,  90-91,  122f ;  K.  Barth,  The  Teaching 
of  the  Church  Regarding  Baptism,  pp.  16-18;  O.  Cullmann,  Baptism  in  the 
New  Testament,  pp.  13-15,  19;  A.  M.  Hunter  {The  Work  and  Words  of 
Jesus,  p.  96n.)  shows  how  in  Lk.  xii.  SO  and  Mk.  x.  38  Jesus  uses  the  word 
“  Baptism  ”  to  denote  His  Passion.  The  word  is  also  used  as  a  vivid  meta¬ 
phor  for  suffering  in  the  Old  Testament.  (Pss  xlii.  7,  cxlv.  4f.  and  Isaiah 
xliii.  7). 

®Flemington,  op.  cit.,  pp.  48-49,  says  the  ideas  most  frequently  linked 
with  baptism  in  the  New  Testament  are  those  of  “hearing  the  word’’  and 
“  believing.’’  (cf.  pp.  llOf.,  116,  and  “  An  Approach  to  the  Theology  of 
Baptism’’  in  The  Expository  Times,  vol.  LXII,  1950-51,  p.  357.)  Cullmann 
{op.  cit.  pp.  27-28)  admits  that  Baptism  and  Confession  of  Faith  go  to¬ 
gether  in  the  New  Testament  (cf.  Barth,  op.  cit.,  p.  42)  but  says  that  they 
need  not  necessarily  be  the  preconditions  of  baptism.  He  discusses  the  sub¬ 
ject  more  fully  in  Chapter  III.  (cf.  E.  A.  Payne,  "  Professor  Oscar  Cull¬ 
mann  on  Baptism,”  in  The  Baptist  Quarterly,  vol.  XIV,  1951,  p.  57.) 

®  see  Flemington,  “  An  Approach  to  the  Theology  of  Baptism  ”  in  The 
Expository  Times,  vol.  LXII  (1950-51),  p.  356. 

''  Barth  {op.  cit.  p.  9)  says  that  as  a  man  goes  into  the  water  and  realises 
the  threat  to  life  involved,  so  also  does  he  realise  subsequently  how  he  has 
been  saved,  and  in  this  respect  baptism  by  immersion  is  more  symbolic  than 
baptism  by  affusion. 

*see  Flemington,  The  New  Testament  Doctrine  of  Baptism,  pp.  49,  65, 
109,  122f. ;  Barth,  op.  cit.  pp.  19f.  H.  Cook  {What  Baptists  Stand  For,  p. 
100)  says  preaching  must  precede  Baptism  so  that  the  candidate  knows  what 
it  means ;  what  is  expressed  and  what  is  symbolised. 
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I  Leenhardt  on  Baptism 

'  regarding  them  as  two  separate  acts;®  infant  baptism,  on  the 
contrary,  separates  them  by  ten  to  twenty  years. 

Gynceming  Leenhardt’s  second  point  it  would  appear  at  first 
^  sight  that  the  upholders  of  infant  baptism  have  the  stronger 
position,  for  they  agree  that  as  Christ  dies  for  all,  so  it  is  God’s 
will  that  all  should  be  saved ;  this  is  clearly  expressed  when  every 
individual  is  baptised  as  a  child.^®  But  it  should  be  remembered 
)  that  although  infant  baptism  expresses  the  Divine  Will  it  does  not 
bring  fulfilment,  as  Flemington  himself  admits,^^  and  it  is  therefore 
i  deficient  as  regards  Leenhardt’s  general  understanding  of  it  along 
'  the  lines  of  prophetic  symbolism.  That  it  is  God’s  will  that  all 
I  should  be  saved  and  that  His  Will  should  find  a  concrete  expression 

j  in  our  life  no  one  will  doubt,  but  experience  has  taught  us  that 

I  laptism  alone  will  not  bring  this  about. 

Thus  in  every  respect  it  would  appear  that  Believers’  Baptism 
by  immersion  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  work  of  Christ  on  the 
Cross  and  in  our  hearts.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  Lcen- 
hardt  is  championing  the  Baptist  cause,  for  he  sees  baptism  as 
more  than  a  mere  symbol.  The  number  of  Baptists  today  who 
I  see  in  baptism  nothing  more  than  a  public  profession  of  faith  is 
declining,  but  there  are  still  many  who  hesitate  at  the  suggestion 
\  that  in  baptism  “  something  happens  ”.  Leenhardt,^®  however, 
says  baptism  is  not  simply  a  spectacular  method  to  make  the 
j  preacher’s  word  particularly  clear ;  it  is  an  expression  of  the  Word 
of  God  which  is  both  active  and  powerful.^®  Consequently,  al¬ 
though  Leenhardt’s  work  makes  us  grateful  to  him  for,  in  some 
J  measure,  championing  our  cause,  it  also  makes  us  realise  at  least 
one  of  the  gaps  in  our  theology  of  baptism.  If  it  is  more  than  a 
j  public  profession  of  faith,  in  what  respects  is  it  more? 

11.  Leenhardt  sees  baptism  to  be  closely  linked  with  repentance 
}  and  the  giving  of  the  Spirit.  He  argues^^  that  because  Jesus  is 

^  ®  Flemington,  (pp.  cit.  p.  Ill),  says  no  New  Testament  passage  really 

separates  the  outward  act  and  the  inward  si^ificance.  J.  Denney  {The 
Death  of  Christ,  p.  185),  says  baptism  and  faith  are  “  the  outside  and  the 
’  inside  of  the  same  thing  ”. 

Flemington  {op.  cit.,  p.  137),  puts  this  forward  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  infant  baptism. 

op.  cit.,  p.  U2.  Cullmann,  {op.  cit.,  pp.  66f.),  says  that  Paul’s  objection 
f  to  the  pre-Christian  Jewish  administration  of  circumcision  was  that  the 
recipients  of  it  so  often  proved  failures,  and  what  he  writes  about  this  in 
Rom.  ii.  25ff.  fits  in  so  well  with  what  he  says  about  Baptism  in 
Rom.  V.  IT.,  and  I  Cor.  x.  Iff.,  that  one  must  conclude  that  the  thought  of 
Christian  Baptism  stands  behind  this  chapter.  Thus,  Cullmann  also  recog¬ 
nises  the  need  for  response,  though  he  goes  on  to  add  ffiat  where  this  response 
is  not  forthcoming  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  circumcision,  but  of  the 
lircumcised. 

op.  cit,  p.  19. 

*  w  see  Flemington,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20,  61,  63,  79-81, 109, 136. 

op.  cit,  pp.  30ff. 
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Man,  what  He  did  involves  us  all,  and  therefore  we  can  say  that  : 

Pentecost  accomplishes  the  Baptism  of  Jesus.^®  Acts  ii.  38-39  i 

interprets  Pentecost  and  links  it  with  repentance  and  baptism,  so  ( 

that  baptism  is  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  repentance  and  the  ^ 
intermediary  step  between  repentance  and  the  giving  of  the  Spirit. 

Each  step,  however,  is  quite  distinct.  There  w'ere  two  outstanding 
points  about  Christian  Baptism  as  compared  wdth  the  Baptism  of 
John :  f 

(o)  it  was  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  which  signified  that  Faith 
had  already  laid  hold  on  the  pardon  of  Jesus. 

(&)  the  candidate  waited  for  the  Spirit.  ' 

This  is  an  understanding  of  baptism  which  is  now  frequently 
made  by  writers  on  the  subject.  Flemington^®  strikes  this  note  , 
again  and  again  in  his  interpretation  of  New  Testament  Baptism.  | 
Cullmann^'^  makes  the  same  point  and  says  that  in  the  Early  Cnurch 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  that  baptism  was  for  the  remission  ' 

of  sins  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  for  the  imparting  of  the  ' 

Holy  Spirit  .  Then  he  stresses  that  the  two  rites  ought  not  to  be 
separated.  It  is  true  that  subsequently  he  separates  faith  and  i 
baptism,^  and  that  from  a  Baptist  point  of  view  he  is  to  be  , 
criticised  on  these  grounds,^®  but  that  he  makes  this  connection 
between  the  two  acts  cannot  be  denied.  Cullmann,  however,  would  . 
put  baptism  at  the  beginning  of  a  man’s  life  so  as  to  make  it  clear 
what  God  has  done  for  him,  and  the  question  which  inevitably 
arises  where  repentance,  baptism  and  the  giving  of  the  Spirit  all  ' 
go  together  is  w'hy  baptism  is  added  to  a  faith  that  already  exist.s.  ' 

In  other  words,  is  baptism  for  Baptists  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
appendage  to  conversion?  ' 

In  reply  to  such  a  claim  Leenhardt“  would  say  that  this  view 
makes  a  false  distinction  between  faith  and  rites;  it  is  false,  j 
because  it  is  contrary  to  history  and  psychology,  where  we  learn 
that  the  inner  life  is  only  intelligible  in  so  far  as  it  comes  out  in 
every  aspect  of  a  man’s  being.  Flemington,*^  similarly,  says  that  ’ 
entry  to  the  Kingdom  was  not  through  baptism  as  such  but  through 
the  rite  which  lay  behind  it ;  baptism  was  the  “  kerugma  ”  in 

15  see  Cullmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

1*  op.  cit.,  pp.  60,  67-69,  109f .,  122.  cf .  Barth,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 

1'^  op.  cit.,  pp.  lOff.  cf.  H.  W.  Robinson,  Baptist  Principles,  pp.  13,  24. 
i*o/>.  cit.,  pp.  47-48.  Cullmann  supports  this  division  from  the  New 
Testament,  (I  Cor.  x.  Iff.;  Heb.  vi.  6,  x.  26;  Rom.  vi.),  and  says  (pp.  27-28)  ’ 

that  baptism  and  confession  of  faith  only  ro  together  in  the  New  Testament 
because  of  special  circumstances,  (cf.  p.  50). 

1®  see  Payne,  loc.  cit.,  p.  59. 

o/>.  ctf.,  p.  41.  ' 

®i  op.  cit.,  p.  123. 
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action.  Later, he  describes  it  as  the  external  counterpart  of  the 
inward  attitude  of  repentance  and  faith.  W.  M.  Clowe*®  says  that 
only  through  faith  has  baptism  power  to  .seal  the  believers  to 
Holiness,  which  is  almost  an  echo  of  Brunner’s  claim  that  the 
Sacrament  is  the  place  where  the  union  of  the  inward  and  the 
invisible  with  the  outward  and  the  visible  is  achieved  by  God  Him- 
1  self  and  is  made  to  faith.*^.  Citron*®  goes  even  further  and  gives 

1  primary  importance  to  the  conversion  experience  which  he  believes 

1  to  be  inseparably  linked  with  the  act  of  baptism ;  man  only  becomes 
I  aware  of  what  has  happened  in  his  conversion  when  he  passes 

I  through  the  waters  of  baptism.  From  the  negative  side,  J.  R. 

Nelson*®  says  that  baptism  and  the  giving  of  the  Spirit  have  been 
j  separated  to  the  sorrow  of  the  Church. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  in  the  linking  together  of  baptism  and  the 
giving  of  the  Spirit,  Baptists  have  not  only  the  New  Testament, 
but  also  a  number  of  modern  theologians  on  their  side.  This  is 
not  to  say,  however,  that  all  modern  scholars  take  up  the  Baptist 
position  in  rejecting  infant  baptism.  So  we  come  to  the  third 
'  point  of  interest  to  us  in  Leenhardt’s  treatise. 

I  III.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  Leenhardt**  still  comc.^; 

!  down  on  the  side  of  infant  baptism,  though  not  without  a  plea 

for  a  reformation  of  it,  since  he  considers  that  in  its  present  form 
it  is  not  without  its  misconceptions.  In  this  respect  he  does  not 
go  so  far  as  Brunner**  who  considers  that  the  contemporary 
practice  of  infant  baptism  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  being  any¬ 
thing  short  of  scandalous.  Leenhardt,  however,  claims  that  as  the 
)  child  is  unaware  of  the  significance  of  the  Sacrament  as  a  symbolic 
action,  that  lack  must  be  filled  by  those  who  accept  the  responsi- 
i  bility  of  administering  the  sacrament  to  it.  They  must  subsequently 

,  make  the  child  aware  of  what  God  has  done  for  him  and  how  this 

[  has  already  been  symbolised  on  his  behalf.  Leenhardt  admits  that 

'  it  is  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  understanding  of  a  sacrament 

which  requires  a  conscious  subject,  but  feels  it  is  permissible  only 
)  where  the  child  is  surrounded  by  Christians  who  are  prepared  to 
accept  this  responsibility. 

Cullmann*®  is  doubtful  about  Leenhardt’s  conception  of  adult 

*  ^op.  cit,  p.  124.  He  quotes  P.  T.  Forsyth,  who  says  it  can  be  sub¬ 

jectively  significant  because  it  is  objectively  real, 
j  cit.,  p.  111. 

'  **  see  The  Divine  Imperative,  p.  240. 

’  see  The  New  Birth,  pp.  132ff. 

**see  The  Realm  of  Redemptiati,  pp.  128f. 

”  op.  cit.,  p.  71-73. 

4  **  see  The  Divine-Htimaii  Encounter,  p.  132. 

I  ^  op.  cit.,  pp.  28-29. 
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baptism  and  infant  baptism,  but  does  nevertheless  admit^°  that 
where  a  child  is  baptised  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  true  Church 
practice,  the  natural  membership  of  a  Christian  family,  or  at  least 
the  possession  of  Christian  parents,  is  presupposed,  and  is  a  sign 
for  the  Church  that  the  Divine  baptismal  event  will  in  his  case  be 
completed  and  that  he  will  really  be  incorporated  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  J.  K.  S.  Reid,®^  similarly,  arguing  in  favour  of  infant 
baptism,  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  infant  baptism  is  the 
baptism  of  children  of  Christian  parents  and  that  it  can  only  be 
rightly  administered  under  certain  conditions.  Brunner®^  makes 
it  plain  that  this  was  the  presupposition  of  the  Reformation 
practice  of  baptism,  and  that  all  our  ancient  baptismal  liturgies 
implied  as  the  essential  element  the  confessions  of  faith  of  the 
parents  or  witnesses  of  the  baptism,  and  the  vow  to  provide 
Christian  instruction  for  the  one  being  baptised.  Such  facts  and 
statements  lead  us  to  agree  with  Leenhardt  that  there  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  need  for  a  reform  of  the  doctrine. 

The  question  which  inevitably  arises  for  the  Baptist,  however, 
in  a  day  when  Church  Union  is  to  the  fore  is  whether,  in  a  united 
Free  Church,  we  would  be  willing  to  accept  some  method  of 
reformed  infant  baptism  along  the  lines  which  Leenhardt  suggests. 
It  will  be  obvious  to  all  that  such  a  reformed  doctrine  is  a  long 
way  from  any  doctrine  of  infused  grace;  equally,  it  will  appear 
to  many  to  be  a  long  way  from  Believers’  Baptism  as  we  have 
understood  it.  Nevertheless,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  accept  it  as 
l)eing  a  possible  interpretation  of  baptism  to  be  administered  along¬ 
side  the  baptism  of  believers,  or  are  we  to  stand  firm  and  admit  of 
no  alternative  whatever? 

A.  Gilmore. 

Rev.  E.  T’.  Winter,  18,  Bromfield  Road,  Redditch,  who  is 
engaged  in  research  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  among  Baptists  up  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century  would  be 
grateful  for  information  relating  to  our  oldest  churches. 


William  Carey  : — Mr.  J.  T.  Whitley  draws  our  attention  to 
information  given  about  Carey  in  “  The  Registers  of  Moulton,” 
Vol.  1,  Parish  Register  Society,  1903. 


3®  op.  cit.,  p.  51.  He  even  dares  to  say  (p.  36)  that  a  child  who  is  bap¬ 
tised  and  does  not  later  accept  Christ  in  faith  is  guilty  of  the  unforgivable 
sin  of  the  New  Testament,  (cf.  pp.  40,  49). 

“  Theological  Issues  involved  in  Baptism,”  in  The  Expository  Times, 
vol.  LXI  (1949-50)  pp.  203-204.  cf .  “  The  Administration  of  Holy  Baptism  ” 
in  Scottish  Journal  of  Theology,  vol.  Ill  (1950)  pp.  173ff. 

3*  see  The  Divine-Human  Encounter,  p.  130. 
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Humanity  and  Deity,  by  Wilbur  Marshall  Urban.  (George  Allen 
&  Unwin,  2Ss.) 

This  book  is  an  attempt  at  a  restatement  of  the  traditional  view 
of  the  relation  of  God  to  man.  Its  central  thesis  is  that  “  there  are 
natural  and  logical  witnesses  for  God,”  and  the  author  claims  to 
restate  and  revalue  natural  theology  in  the  spirit  of  classical 
western  theology  and  philosophy.  Its  central  section  is  an 
examination  of  the  historic  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  and  an 
axiological  interpretation  of  the  theistic  argument. 

The  first  chapter  establishes  the  starting  point,  found  in  the 
acknowledgement  of  ultimate  values  with  the  cosmological  and 
ontological  propositions  they  presuppose.  Then  by  an  examination 
of  the  language  of  religion  we  are  shown  that  the  essence  of 
religion — for  the  philosopher — is  the  identity  of  the  highest  good 
and  most  real  being.  A  further  chapter  examining  and  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  part  taken  by  "  myth  ”  in  the  expression  of  the  religious 
consciousness  prepares  the  way  for  the  central  part  of  the  book. 
The  trend  of  the  very  important  chapter  on  “  Language  and  Logic 
in  theology  ”  can  be  seen  in  its  special  commendation  of  Leibniz, 
because  for  him  “  sufficient  reason  always  implies  considerations 
of  value.”  Once  this  is  accepted,  we  have  the  basis  of  the  axio¬ 
logical  interpretation  of  the  theistic  argument.  The  other  aim  of 
this  chapter  is  to  establish  the  organic  continuity  of  dogmatic  and 
rational  theology  and  their  logical  relationship.  The  three  great 
classical  arguments  are  now  examined ;  Anselm,  Aquinas  and  Kant 
are  considered  and  the  axiological  nature  of  their  thought  brought 
out.  The  axiological  argument  is  described  as  an  “  argument  to 
presuppositions  ” ;  given  the  acknowledgement  of  values  one  must 
acknowledge  that  which  the  values  presuppose.  The  next  subject 
is  symbolism  and  the  doctrine  of  analogy.  The  concept  of  the 
analogy  of  being  is  the  key  to  the  Christian  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  humanity  and  deity.  There  is  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  relation  of  religion  to  science  and  to  the  humanities,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  the  "  primacy  of  the  axiological  ”  is 
re-emphasised  with  support  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  Anselm, 
Aquinas,  Leibniz  and  Kant,  and  found  to  be  confirmed  by  the  new 
epistemology  of  modern  science.  The  theme  is  completed  by 
calling  in  the  experience  of  the  mystics  as  the  final  witness  against 
the  two  “  heresies  ”  the  author  has  been  attacking — a  religion  of 
mere  humanity  and  a  religion  of  mere  deity.  He  holds  that  the 
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notions  of  humanity  and  deity  cannot  be  seijarated  without  ! 
becoming  unintelligible. 

The  affinities  of  the  thought  developed  in  this  book  can  be  seen 
from  the  authorities  whose  names  are  quoted  above,  and  from  its  , 
one  quotation  from  the  Bible — our  Lord’s  words,  “  Ye  believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  Me.”  It  is  a  statement  of  Dean  Matthews- 
that  “  the  Deus  philosophicus  is  not  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ” — that  receives  perhaps  the  severest  con-  * 
demnation  and  strongest  contradiction  of  any  quoted  in  the  book. 
Those  of  us  who  are  still  at  least  inclin^  towards  the  view 
expressed  by  the  Dean,  and  confess  ourselves  more  at  home  with 
the  "  living,  anthropomorphic  and  psychological  ”  God  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  St.  Paul,  will  find  here  much  that  challenges  us 
to  think  hard.  The  real — and  considerable — value  of  this  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  is  its  presentation  ’ 
of  “the  Deity  who  emerges  from  the  Schoolmen’s  logic”  in  the 
setting  of  modern  scientific  and  philosophical  thought  and  its 
thorough  treatment  of  the  problems  presented  by  language.  The 
list  of  chapter  headings  looks  exciting,  and  the  reader  is  not 
disappointed. 

G.  Elwin  Shackleton. 


Of  God,  the  Devil,  md  the  Jews,  by  Dagobert  D.  Runes.  (Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  New  York,  ^.) 

This  is  a  collection  of  essays,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  cotu- 
ments,  of  varying  length  and  on  a  wide  variety  of  .subjects,  within 
the  field  of  ethics  and  religion.  The  author,  it  seems,  is  well  known 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  for  others  of  us  the  bio¬ 
graphical  details  provided  are  welcome.  He  is  a  Doctor  of  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  the  writer  of  numerous  books 
(mostly  on  philosophical  subjects)  and  the  editor  of  sundry  scientific 
journals.  Couple  all  this  with  an  intriguing  title,  and  a  peculiarly 
striking  front  cover  and  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  the  book 
arouses  interest.  It  must  be  confessed  that  one  reader  at  any  rate 
found  his  hopes  disappointed.  True,  the  writer  puts  his  finger  on 
sewne  real  problems  of  relationships  both  with  man  and  God,  but 
his  handling  of  them  is  not  uniformly  helpful.  There  is  religiou.s 
sincerity  here  and  humanitarian  passion  is  evident  in  a  constant 
championing  of  the  oppressed.  It  is  clear  that  Dr.  Runes  is  on 
the  side  of  the  downtrodden  and  therefore  of  the  angels.  But  woe 
betide  everyone  else !  One  would  gather  that  the  Church’s 
ministers  spend  most  of  their  time  “  blessing  bayonets,”  that  pews 
are  full  of  bigots,  and  that  the  science  of  theology  is  pursued  b)- 
men  altogether  born  in  casuistry.  There  arc  no  half  measures. 
In  prayer,  it  would  seem,  most  people  are  merely  ambitious,  or 
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roundly  hypocritical  or  simply  naive.  (Among  the  prayers  con¬ 
demned  is  that  of  the  parent  for  the  sick  child,  the  reason  being 
that  “  the  Lord  doesn’t  make  little  children  sick  so  that  prayers, 
no  matter  how  ardent  and  anxious,  may  make  Him  heal  one  and 
let  a  thousand  others  perish  .  .  .  ”).  The  author’s  other  works  may 
be  as  distinguished  as  the  opinions  quoted  on  the  jacket  suggest, 
but  if  so  this  is  not  up  to  his  usual  standard.  It  suffers  from 
chronic  indignation,  not  all  of  which  is  righteous. 

G.  W.  Rusling. 

The  Sabbath:  its  meamng  for  modern  man,  by  A.  J,  Heschek 

(Farrer,  Straus  &  Young,  New  York,  $2.75.) 

Dr.  Heschel  is  Associate  Professor  of  Jewish  Ethics  and 
Mysticism  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America,  and 
his  book  gives  us  some  idea  of  how  an  orthodox  Jew  regards  the 
Sabbath.  Christians  usually  emphasise  the  grim  and  unyielding 
nature  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  in  order  to  emphasise  by  contrast 
(jur  Lord’s  attitude  to  it.  Consequently  this  book  will  be  a  deeply 
moving  experience  for  most  of  us.  It  is  the  offering  of  a  poet 
.and  lover.  Dr.  Heschel  holds  that  Judaism  marked  the  transition 
from  the  hallowing  of  things  and  places  to  the  hallowing  of  time. 
In  true  Jewish  fashion  he  holds  God’s  revelation  to  be  in  time  and 
not  space,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  “  eternity  uttered  a  day." 
The  abstentions  of  the  Sabbath  rather  than  being  bonds  are 
analogous  to  the  via  negativa  of  the  mystics  because  they  guard 
the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath  by  saying  what  it  is  not.  The  real 
value  of  this  book,  however,  is  that  it  admits  us  into  the  author’s 
joy  and  love.  “  There  is  a  word  that  is  seldom  said,  a  word  for 
an  emotion  almost  too  deep  to  be  expressed :  the  love  of  the 
Sabbath.”  “  Friday  eve,  when  the  Sabbath  is  about  to  engross  the 
world,  the  mind,  the  entire  soul,  and  the  tongue  is  tied  with 
trembling  and  joy — what  is  there  that  one  could  say?” 

The  production  of  the  book  is  on  a  scale  we  have  forgotten  in 
this  country,  and  enhances  the  feeling  that  one  is  dealing  with  a 
poem,  not  a  treatise.  One  exhortation  we  should  do  well  to 
observe  :  “  One  must  abstain  from  toil  and  strain  on  the  seventh 
(lay,  even  from  strain  in  the  service  of  God.” 

The  Infinite  iVay,  by  Joel  S.  Goldsmith  (George  Allen  and 

Unwin,  8s.  6d.) 

In  a  world  so  taken  up  with  the  things  on  which  one  can 
bark  one’s  shins  it  may  be  argued  that  any  view  which  places 
the  spiritual  before  the  material  is  valuable.  Even  so,  it  is 
difHcult  to  know  what  to  say  about  this  little  book.  It  tries  to 
state  an  amalgam  religion  of  the  Huxley-Heard  school  in  Christian 
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terms,  and  in  consequence  the  New  Testament  exegesis  is  some¬ 
times  startling.  For  example  :  “  Jesus  said,  ‘  If  I  go  not  away, 
the  Comforter  will  not  come  to  you.’  Was  this  not  clear  enough 
for  all  to  understand?  If  you  do  not  look  away  from  the  personal 
sense  of  salvation,  meditation  and  guidance,  you  will  not  find  the 
great  Light  within  your  own  consciousness.”  So,  “  We  come 
now  to  face  our  orthodox  superstitions  and  to  leave  them.  Was 
Jesus  sent  into  the  world  by  God  to  save  it  from  sin,  disease  or 
slavery?  No.  God,  the  infinite  Principle,  Life,  Truth  and  Love, 
knows  no  error,  no  evil,  no  sin  and  no  sinner.”  The  essence  of 
true  prayer  is  to  realise  that  we  are  never  separate  from  our  good. 
“  That  which  I  am  seeking,  I  am.”  “  Here  ye  learn  that  ‘  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  ’  and  therefore  prayer  must  be 
directed  within  to  that  point  of  consciousness  where  the  uni¬ 
versal  life,  God,  becomes  individualised  as  you  or  as  me.”  The 
author’s  evident  devotion  to  Vedanta  makes  his  Christian  trans¬ 
cription  necessarily  of  the  Christian  Science  school.  Thus  “  The 
sense  which  presents  pictures  of  discord,  disease  and  death,  is  the 
universal  mesmerism  which  produces  the  entire  dream  of  human 
existence.”  “  There  is  no  evil.  Let  us  therefore  stop  resistance 
to  the  particular  discord  or  inharmony  of  human  existence  which 
now  confronts  us.”  “  When  we  are  confronted  with  any  person 
or  circumstance  that  appears  to  be  mortal  we  must  realise  ‘  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  ’  and  all  that  appears 
mortal  is  allusion  or  nothingness.  We  will  fear  no  mortal  and  no 
material  circumstance  because  we  recognise  its  nothingness.” 
This  is  all  very  well  for  the  spiritual  dilettante,  but  would  it  have 
saved  a  John  Bunyan  or  a  C.  H.  Spurgeon?  One  suspects  that 
”  salvation,  meditation  and  guidance  ”  had  to  come  in  there,  and 
that  Enlightenment  by  capital  letters  might  have  proved 
insufficient. 


Sri  Auribundo  and  tive  Soul  Quest  of  Man,  by  Nathaniel  Pearson. 

(George  Allen  &  Unwin,  10s.  6d.) 

Sri  Auribundo  was  an  Indian  philosopher  who  died  in  1950,  and 
in  these  five  essays  Mr.  Nathaniel  Pearson,  who  was  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him,  expounds  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  his  work 
The  Life  Divine.  In  the  Preface,  Mr.  Pearson  says  :  “  Although 
the  result  of  his  work  thus  became  more  completely  veiled  from 
our  outward-seeming  judgment,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  in  Sri  Auribundo’s  written  works  we  have  for  these  present 
times  the  widest  and  most  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Reality  that  the  world  has  yet  known.”  Sri  Auribundo’s  attempt 
was  apparently  to  bring  East  and  West  together  by  trying  to 
penetrate  behind  their  divergences  of  approach  to  the  primitive 
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knowledge  of  Reality  expressed  particularly  in  the  Vedas  and 
Upanishads.  The  wholeness  of  this  vision  became  split  into  the 
passivity  which  seeks  to  experience  “  the  Transcendent  Calm  and 
Silence  ”  and  which  degenerated  into  illusionism  in  the  East  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  effort  to  bring  down  into  the  world  the  very 
bliss  and  ecstasy  of  that  Divine  Reality,”  an  active  endeavour 
which  degenerated  into  agnosticism  in  the  West.  Unfortunately 
like  most  of  these  endeavours  at  religious  integration  the  result  is 
rather  too  wordy  and  too  vague  to  convey  very  much  to  a  Western 
mind.  Whether  it  would  convey  more  to  an  Eastern  mind  is  an 
open  question.  Mr.  Pearson  says  that  ”...  all  cosmic  Being  is 
essentially  an  embodiment  of  Consciousness  and  that  this  pure 
Consciousness  is  itself  a  Being,  or  more  properly  an  all-extensive 
Existence.  In  other  words.  Consciousness  itself  is  the  underlying 
reality  of  Cosmos.”  Although  he  thus  sets  aside  the  Eastern 
conception  of  an  impersonal  absolute,  his  capital  letters  bewilder 
at  least  one  Western  reader. 

Religion  and  the  Modem  World.  (George  Allen  &  Unwin,  7s.  6d.) 

The  eight  lectures  here  reprinted  formerly  appeared  in  the 
Hibbert  Jowmal,  and  formed  the  series  which  inaugurated  the 
London  School  of  Religion.  Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  they  are 
in  a  different  class  from  the  well-meaning  but  woolly  attempts  to 
find  common  ground  among  different  religions  with  which  we  are 
now  so  unhappily  familiar.  These  lectures  are  characterised  by 
scholarship  and  spiritual  insight.  Viscount  Samuel  opens  the  series 
with  two  lectures  on  “  What  is  happening  to  religion  today  ?  ”  and 
“  Does  religion  stand  to  reason  ?  ”  In  the  former  he  makes  valuable 
suggestions  indicating  a  possible  way  out  of  the  old  “  freewill  v. 
determinism  ”  impasse.  Dr.  R.  H.  Thouless  follows  up  with  “  Has 
psychology  explained  religion  away  ?  ”  in  which  he  considers 
particularly  the  work  of  William  James,  Leuba  and  Freud.  Fr. 
Cotbishley,  S.J.,  makes  a  singularly  lucid  and  valuable  contribution 
on  what  can  be  a  uselessly  vague  subject,  “  Do  the  mystics  know?  ” 
Dean  Matthews’  assignation  is  “  Religion  and  Religions,”  treated 
with  characteristic  scholarship  and  charity ;  but  the  really  thorny 
question  of  ”  Religion  and  world  unity  ”  is  left  to  Sir  S. 
Radhakrishnan.  His  solution  seems  based  on  the  Hindu  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  “  essential  spiritual  experience  and  the  varying  forms 
in  which  this  experience  has  in  course  of  time  appeared.”  He  will 
hardly  expect  to  escape  a  charge  of  syncretism  in  some  quarters. 
Canon  Raven  speaks  on  “Is  there  a  Christian  politics?”,  and 
Sir  Wilfred  Garrett  on  “  The  Christian  attitude  to  economics.’' 
While  agreeing  that  “  Christian  ”  politics  and  ”  Christian  ” 
economics  do  not  exist  as  such,  both  lecturers  make  valuable 
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suggestions  for  Christian  action  in  their  respective  spheres.  ) 
Altogether,  a  stimulating  and  worth-while  little  book. 

Denis  Lant. 

Church  Organ  Accompaniment,  by  Marmaduke  P.  Conway. 

(Canterbury  Press,  9s.  6d.) 

Here  is  another  most  useful  book  from  Dr.  Conway,  in  which  » 
he  deals  with  the  subject  of  organ  accompaniment  in  its  application 
to  the  service  of  the  Church  and  gives  the  reader  the  benefit  of 
his  experience  by  practical  hints  and  suggestions.  Beginning  with 
a  historical  survey  of  the  use  of  instrumental  accompaniment  in  ' 
the  church  service  from  the  earliest  times,  the  author  faces  the 
development  of  Church  Music  and  continues  with  chapters  on  the 
accompaniment  of  the  present-day  service,  including  brief  notes  on 
Plainsong.  A  notable  feature  is  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Psalms, 
each  one  being  discussed  with  a  view  to  providing  the  appropriate 
background  of  organ  tone,  not  forgetting  the  desirability  of  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  organ  occasionally.  Organists  called  upon  to 
supply  the  accompaniment  for  performances  of  Messiah  and  EUjali 
will  be  particularly  interested  in  the  sections  specially  concerned 
with  these  works.  Dr.  Conway  deals  with  each  number  separately 
and  in  detail  and  his  hints  on  performance  are  most  instructive. 

As  he  points  out,  an  acquaintance  with  the  full  score  of  such  works  i 
is  a  great  advantage  in  translating  the  pianoforte  accompaniment  [ 
into  a  .satisfying  and  effective  organ-representation  of  the  real  j 

thing  :  some  examples  of  adaptation  of  pianoforte  accompaniment  ^ 

are  given  in  an  appendix.  Dr.  Conway  stres.ses  the  fact  that  real  ' 
musicianship  is  needed  in  these  matters  and,  in  this  connection,  he  ' 
emphasises  the  many  requirements  which  an  accompani.st  should  ' 
be  able  to  fulfil.  The  book  is  written  in  a  very  readable  manner 
and  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  organist’s  library. 

Frank  Dodson. 

Congregationalism  and  Reunion,  by  P.  T.  Forsyth.  (Independent 

Press,  5s.) 

Specially  republished  in  preparation  for  next  June’s  meeting  at 
St.  Andrews  of  the  International  Congregational  Council,  this 
stimulating  little  book  reproduces  two  lectures  delivered  by  Forsyth 
over  .lO  years  ago.  The  amazing  thing  is  that  almost  nothing  in  j 
these  jiages  has  been  rendered  out-of-date  by  the  passing  of  more  ? 

than  three  decades.  On  the  contrary,  what  Forsyth  has  to  say  I 

here  is  as  relevant  and  timely  as  though  it  had  been  written  since 
the  Archbishop’s  Cambridge  sermon  or  the  issue  of  the  Church 
Relations  in  England  report.  The  first  paper,  in  Forsyth’s  inimit- 
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able  way,  lays  before  iVnglicans  the  Free  Church  point  of  view 
and  declares  that  unity  lies  not  in  order  or  sacraments  but  in  the 
(iospel  and  is  a  question  of  the  authority  of  God  rather  than  the 
affinity  of  Christians.  In  the  second  paper  Forsyth,  now  address¬ 
ing  his  own  people,  says  that  Congregationalism  stands  for 
autonomy  but  that  if  local  autonomy  does  not  serve  “  the  supreme 
autonomy  of  the  Great  Church  amid  the  powers  of  the  world  ” 
the  ecumenical,  the  prophetic  and  the  apostolic  notes  will  be  lost. 
In  reunion  discussions  he  states,  Congregationalists  must  stand  firm 
on  the  issues  of  ministry,  polity  and  belief,  i.e.  they  must  demand 
recognition  of  their  existing  orders,  insist  that  unity  is  not  a  matter 
of  polity,  for  no  polity  is  sancrosanct,  and  they  must  declare  that 
in  respect  of  belief  they  are  “  in  the  true  Catholic  succession,  which 
is  the  Evangelical,”  doing  so  not  by  means  of  a  creed  for  individual 
subscription,  but  as  a  confession  of  living  faith.  The  publishers 
liave  done  well  to  issue  this  profound  yet  clear  and  illuminating 
l)Ook.  Always  wise,  often  trenchant  and  epigrammatic,  it  will 
l)e  welcomed  in  circles  wider  than  Congregationalism  alone. 
Certainly  Baptists  will  profit  from  reading  it. 

Grah.\m  W.  Hi  ('.hes. 


Spiritual  Healing,  by  Arthur  Dakin.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  9d.) 

This  is  as  stimulating  and  provocative  in  print  as  when  delivered 
as  an  address  to  the  Ministers’  Fellowship.  With  his  main 
emphases — that  psycho-analysis  is  work  for  the  expert,  that  in 
healing  by  suggestion  and  praying  for  the  sick  we  must  add,  “  if 
it  be  God’s  will,”  and  that  our  main  business  in  this  sphere  is 
])revention  and  getting  men  spiritually  healthy  from  the  start — 
there  will  be  general  assent.  But  queries  may  arise  about  the 
assertion  that,  “  there  are  no  conditions  that  we  can  stage  to  make 
miracles  possible.  .  .  .  Nor  is  faith  enough.  ...  I  should  be 
liopeless,  1  think,  if  1  had  to  believe  that  God’s  power  and  mercy 
was  at  all  times  exactly  and  nicely  conditioned  by  my  faith.”  One 
would  agree  that  “  an  excessive  subjectivism  is  disastrous  ”  and 
that  miracle  “  is  God’s  work  and  not  ours.”  But  that  staggering 
statement  in  the  first  two  Gospels  about  the  inability  of  Jesus  to 
do  mighty  works  because  of  their  unbelief  sticks  in  one’s  mind. 
“  Unbelief  and  contempt  of  Christ  stop  the  current  of  His 
favours,”  said  Matthew  Henry.  Surely  the  implication  here  is  that 
more  faith  would  have  made  more  mighty  works,  even  if  we 
cannot  equate  the  two  mathematically  ?  But  this  pamphlet  will  do 
nothing  but  good.  Whether  it  provokes  agreement  or  disagree¬ 
ment,  both  will  become  better  informed. 


E.  Buckley. 
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The  Tree  of  Life  and  other  verses,  by  Nathaniel  Micklem. 

(Oxford  University  Press,  7s.  6d.) 

These  excellent  poems  express,  under  the  image  of  the  Tree  of 
Life  which  links  heaven  and  earth,  the  “  questionings  of  sense  and 
outward  things  ”  of  a  wise  and  scholarly  mind.  Dr.  Micklem 
challenges  our  acceptance  of  the  explanations  and  definitions  of  the 
powers  around  us  given  by  scientific  knowledge  or  cold  reason, 
and  he  suggests  that  they  are  no  nearer  wisdom  than  mythology 
or  even  superstition ;  he  asks  his  questions  always  from  the  firm 
assurance  of  Christian  faith. 

Written  in  compact  Spenserians,  they  cannot  be  read  hastily, 
and  they  stimulate  speculation  by  their  careful  but  pleasing 
expression  of  thought.  This  form  is  notoriously  difficult  to  handle 
happily,  but  here  the  thorny  problem  of  Spenserian  diction  is 
only  occasionally  raised. 

The  rest  of  the  book  contains  poems  in  various  metres  with  a 
more  personal  and  domestic  approach,  all  pleasing  and  some  out¬ 
standing.  The  light  verses  at  the  end  recall  the  author’s  searching 
humorous  glances  over  his  spectacles ;  they  are  a  cheerful 
conclusion  to  a  thoughtful  and  attractive  book. 

David  J.  Daniell. 

The  Atlantic  Cmnmunity  of  the  Early  Friends,  by  Frederick  B. 

Tolies.  (Friends  Historical  Society,  2s.  6d.) 

In  these  interesting  pages  is  reproduced  the  presidential  address 
given  at  Lancaster  last  August  to  the  Friends’  Historical  Society 
by  Dr.  F.  B.  Tolies  of  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania.  It 
shows  how,  following  the  comparative  failure  of  Quaker  missions 
to  Europe  and  the  Blast,  the  Friends  found  in  N.  America  a  field 
so  well  prepared  by  Puritanism  that  a  fruitful  harvest  was 
gathered  by  the  Quakers  who,  from  1655  onwards,  travelled  back 
and  forth  across  the  Atlantic  in  considerable  numbers.  The  result 
was  the  growth  of  the  Atlantic  Community,  a  remarkable  fellow¬ 
ship  united  by  love,  a  common  faith  and  the  constant  interchange 
of  epistles  and  personal  visits.  It  is  a  remarkable  story  of  courage, 
faith  and  zeal  and  is  here  told  with  great  skill. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 

Scottish  Journal  of  Theology,  Dec.  1952  (4s.  6d.)  contains 
articles,  “  The  Command  of  God  the  Creator  ”  by  W.  A.  White- 
house,  “  The  O.T.  Conception  of  Miracle  ”  by  H.  Knight,  “  The 
Ecumenical  Significance  of  Anglicanism  ”  by  S.  Bailey,  “  The 
Term  ‘  Life  ’  in  Syriac  Theology  ”  by  A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  a  revaluation 
of  St.  Anselm  by  C.  R.  Walker,  and  a  study  of  Mark  xvi.  1-8  by 
C.  E.  B.  Cranfield  and  the  usual  reviews.  [Published  quarterly  by 
Oliver  &  Boyd]. 


Editorial  Notes 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  will  be 
held  at  4.30  p.m.  on  Monday,  27th  April,  in  the  Lounge  at 
Bloomsbury  Central  Church,  when  it  is  hoped  that  members  and 
friends  will  attend  in  good  numbers.  Following  a  short  business 
meeting  an  address  will  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Ross,  M.A.,  on 
“  The  Theology  of  Baptism  in  Baptist  History.”  A  distinguished 
Civil  Servant,  Mr.  Ross  is  one  of  the  best  known  laymen  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  many  will  recall  the  outstanding  address 
he  delivered  two  or  three  years  ago  at  the  Free  Church  Congress. 
It  is  hoped  to  arrange  for  tea  to  be  served  and  those  who  intend 
being  present  will  help  by  notifying  the  Secretary  well  beforehand. 
*  *  *  * 

In  the  hope  that  it  may  stimulate  someone  to  embark  on  the 
field  of  study  referred  to,  we  reproduce  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  essay  “  Nonconformist  Architecture  ”  by  Mr.  John 
Betjeman  in  his  book  First  and  Last  Loves  (John  Murray,  1952)  : 
“The  Baptists  roused  themselves  in  the  late  eighteenth  centuiy 
when  they  started  their  great  missionary  effort.  The  General 
Baptists  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Strict  and  Particular 
Baptists,  who  are  small  and  Calvinistic)  are  the  largest  body  cf 
Nonconformists  in  the  world  and  their  largest  following  is  in 
America.  In  England  the  Baptists  made  their  greatest  progress 
in  the  1860’s,  when  Spurgeon  was  one  of  the  most  famous  men  in 
England.  They  increased  three-fold.  Their  new  churches  had 
some  of  the  traditionalism  of  the  Congregationals.  They  usually 
built  large  classic  conventicles  of  which  that  at  Newington  Butts 
was,  as  it  were,  the  cathedral.  Their  architecture  has  never  been 
sufficiently  studied  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society  were  to  produce  a  record  of  their  chapels  as 
thorough  as  that  produced  by  the  Unitarians.”  Have  we  a  member 
or  group  of  members  prepared  to  undertake  such  a  task? 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  No.  4,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C.l,  the  Baptist 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  possesses  headquarters  which 
are  well-sited  and  not  without  historical  associations.  If  most  of 
its  office  accommodation  is  utilitarian  enough,  the  Council  Chamber 
is  said  to  be  the  envy  of  other  denominations.  In  the  days  when 
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Dr.  S.  H.  Booth  was  Secretary  two  rooms  in  the  old  Mission  > 
House  in  Furnival  Street  sufficed  the  Baptist  Union.  But  with  ' 
the  advent  of  John  Howard  Shakespeare  into  the  Secretaiyship 
came  many  far-reaching  changes,  and  one  result  of  his  successful 
raising  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  was  the  Church  House.  ' 
Since  then  the  business  transacted  by  the  Union  has  enormously 
grown  in  volume  and  complexity.  As  the  denomination  this  year 
observes  the  jubilee  of  the  Church  House  it  will  certainly  feel  , 
thankful  for  Shakespeare’s  enterprise  and  foresight  and,  no  doubt, 
wonder  what  further  changes  the  next  fifty  years  will  bring. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  *  I 

Dr.  Samuel  Pearce  Carey,  who  died  at  Dawlish  on  10th 
Februaiy  at  the  age  of  90,  bore,  and  added  fresh  lustre  to,  an 
honoured  name.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Carey,  and  , 
his  grandfather  was  Jonathan,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  William 
Carey.  His  grandmother  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Pearce,  who 
played  so  notable  a  part  in  the  founding  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  i 
Society.  Trained  at  Regent’s  Park  College,  which  he  entered  in  < 
1880,  Dr.  Pearce  Carey  held  pastorates  at  Burnley,  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton,  Loughborough,  Melbourne  (Australia),  Stockton-on-Tees,  I 
Portsmouth  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  with,  appropriately,  two  , 
years  at  Lower  Circular  Road,  Calcutta.  In  Melbourne  he  became 
chairman  of  a  Government  Wages  Board.  In  various  ways  he 
greatly  helped  the  B.M.S.  and  in  1949  had  the  joy  of  presenting 
on  its  behalf  the  Carey  lectern  to  the  authorities  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  Among  his  publications  were  a  brief  account  of  Stockton  ' 
Baptists,  a  series  of  New  Testament  studies,  the  life-story  of  ’ 
Samuel  Pearce  and  the  great  biography  of  William  Carey  which  , 
first  appeared  in  1923.  Of  diminutive  stature.  Dr.  Carey  was  a 
man  of  wide  sympathies  and  generous  heart  who  won  the  affection  ; 
and  admiration  of  a  host  of  friends  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  ' 


Mermonite  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  1953,  includes  “  Tlie 
Zwickau  Prophets,  Thomas  Muntzer,  and  the  Anabaptists  ”  by 
H.  S.  Bender,  “  The  First  Anabaptist  Congregation  :  Zollikon, 
1525  ”  by  F.  Blanke  and  "  Recent  Tirolese  Anabaptist  Research  ” 
by  P.  Peachey. 

Scottish  Journal  of  Theology,  March  1953,  includes  articles 
on  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  and  Son  of  Man,  Chiliasm,  Missionary 
Vocation,  Lund  1952,  Marriage,  Sacraments  and  on  the  Miracle  of 
the  Loaves. 


The  Christian  in  the  Service  of  the 
Welfare  State. 

UNDER  whatever  government  a  Christian  may  live,  he  must 
be  in  that  world  though  not  of  it.  He  should  be  deeply 
integrated  in  the  life  of  the  community  but  must  never  be  blindly 
conformed  to  it.  By  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  he  will  always  bring 
a  creative  tension  to  the  contemporary  situation.  But  he  should 
never  evade  that  situation. 

This  is  particularly  important  in  times  of  social  change.  The 
Christian  must  move  with  the  times.  Any  nostalgia  for  an  early 
simpler  age  must  be  restrained.  So  today  as  we  pass  into  a 
Welfare  state,  we  must  adjust  our  ministry  to  our  age.  Yet  we 
should  exercise  a  spiritual  discrimination.  Everything  new  is  not 
necessarily  good  and  everything  old  is  not  necessarily  bad.  We  must 
be  in  the  Welfare  state  though  not  of  it.  It  does  not  command 
our  first  loyalty.  Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven  and  this  may  in 
many  instances  be  compatible  with  our  earthly  citizenship.  But 
this  has  not  to  be  casually  assumed.  The  adjustment  of  our  un¬ 
changing  commission  to  an  ever  changing  situation  calls  for 
enlightened  judgment. 

Let  us  note  how  well  this  was  achieved  in  the  third  century. 
Tertullian  says :  “  We  are  neither  Brahmins  nor  Indian  fakirs, 
nor  do  we  live  remote  in  the  woods.  We  despise  none  of  God’s 
gifts  but  use  them  with  discretion  and  understanding.  Moreover 
in  living  in  this  world  we  make  use  of  your  forum,  your  meat 
market,  your  baths,  shops  and  workshops,  inns  and  weekly  markets 
and  whatever  belongs  to  your  economic  life.  We  go  with  you  by 
sea,  we  are  soldiers  or  farmers,  we  exchange  goods  with  you.  But 
we  do  not  join  in  your  festivals  to  the  gods,  we  do  not  wear 
wreaths  upon  our  heads,  we  do  not  go  to  plays  and  we  buy  no 
incense  from  you.  It  is  tnie  that  your  temple  dues  are  continually 
becoming  smaller :  we  prefer  to  give  to  the  poor  in  the  streets 
rather  than  to  the  treasuries  of  the  gods.  Other  dues,  however, 
are  conscientiously  met  by  Christians.”^ 

We  have  travelled  far  since  those  days  and  we  have  now  to 
think  of  the  Christian’s  service  in  the  Welfare  state.  We  may 
approach  this  subject  by  a  consideration  of  some  of  its  terms.  We 
speak  of  a  Welfare  state.  But  whose  welfare,  we  may  ask.  Is 
it  that  of  the  state  as  such?  Does  it  involve  a  conception  of  the 
state  in  which  man  is  but  a  mere  means  to  a  political  end?  We 
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are  aware  of  conceptions  of  the  state  in  which  man  has  no  inherent 
dignity  and  value.  He  is  merely  adjectival  to  the  state.  The 
welfare  of  the  state  is  then  the  prime  and  sole  concern  of  everyone 
in  it.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  view  that  worth  resides  in 
the  individual  alone  as  such.  He  is  seen  in  abstraction  from  the 
state  and  invested  with  rights  and  privileges  in  that  isolation.  It 
is  then  supposed  that  it  is  the  welfare  of  such  an  individual  which 
should  be  the  prime  concern  of  the  state. 

That  one  view  cancels  out  the  other  is  a  small  matter.  What 
is  of  deeper  significance  is  that  the  kind  of  state  and  the  kind  of 
individual  thus  described  are  abstractions.  Ultimately  there  is  no 
state  in  abstraction  from  the  individuals  in  it  and  therefore  no 
welfare  apart  from  the  welfare  of  the  members  which  comprise  it. 
In  like  manner  the  individual  in  sheer  isolation  is  an  abstraction. 
The  Greeks  called  such  an  unsocial  person  “  idios  ”.  The  Bible 
says  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  The  individual  for  whose 
welfare  the  state  should  be  concerned  is  a  social  as  well  as  a 
private  being. 

Further,  we  may  ask  what  do  we  mean  by  welfare?  If  we 
think  of  the  state,  do  we  measure  welfare  by  material  prosperity, 
political  prestige  or  military  strength?  If  we  think  of  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  much  then  depends  on  what  we  think  of  man. 
He  has  been  variously  described  as  a  sexual  being,  an  economic 
being  and  a  political  being.  From  the  Christian  angle  these  treat 
a  part  as  the  whole.  Man  is  all  these  and  more.  He  is  essentially 
a  child  of  God.  He  has  thus  a  direct  relationship  with  God  which 
establishes  his  rights  as  an  individual,  but  he  is  also  a  brother  to 
all  other  men  which  involves  great  social  obligations.  In  the  light 
of  these  principles  we  will  examine  the  Christian  in  the  service 
of  the  Welfare  state. 

I.  The  Christian  has  an  obligation  to  maintain  and  augment  an 
order  which  in  principle  is  good.  The  Christian  will  have  a  high 
regard  for  law  and  order  as  such.  He  should  be  ready  to  give  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s.  God  makes  the  solitary  to 
dwell  in  families  and  the  Bible  which  opens  with  an  individual  in 
a  garden  ends  with  a  multitude  which  no  man  can  number  in  a 
city.  It  is  significant  that  although  the  New  Testament  reveals  a 
tension  between  the  existing  political  executive  and  the  Church, 
nevertheless  it  does  not  question  the  right  of  the  state  to  govern 
and  even  speaks  of  such  government  in  general  as  being  from  God. 
The  Christian  recognises  that  in  a  social  vacuum  or  chaos  the  full 
development  of  the  individual  personality  could  never  be  realised. 
That  requires  an  ordered  state  with  its  balance  of  rights  and 
responsibilities.  Moreover  the  Christian’s  obligation  to  serve  his 
fellows  would  be  gravely  embarrassed  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Thus 
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both  his  rights  and  his  responsibilities  require  an  organised  state 
of  society  for  their  realisation.  So  the  Christian  man,  while 
recognising  the  inherent  dignity  and  equal  and  inalienable  rights 
of  an  individual,  realises  that  in  their  reciprocal  influence  they 
involve  a  loyalty  to  the  state  in  which  that  dignity  is  honoured 
and  those  rights  protected.  It  is  significant  that  the  last  article 
but  one  in  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  states :  “  In  the 
exercise  of  his  rights  and  freedoms,  everyone  shall  be  subject 
only  to  such  limitations  as  are  determined  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  due  recognition  and  respect  for  the  rights  and  free¬ 
doms  of  others  and  of  meeting  the  just  requirements  of  morality, 
public  order  and  the  general  welfare  in  a  democratic  society.”  The 
rights  of  one  man  are  inevitably  limited  by  the  rights  of  another 
and  these  can  be  adjusted  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  only  in 
an  ordered  society. 

It  is  this  limitation  which  every  totalitarian  government  so 
gravely  abuses.  Does  an  artist,  a  scholar  or  a  minister  of  religion 
out  of  fidelity  to  his  vision,  his  conviction  or  religious  loyalty 
respectively  take  a  course  which  diverges  from  the  strict  regi¬ 
mentation  of  the  state,  then  he  is  dubbed  a  deviationist,  he  must 
be  “  conditioned  ”  for  confession  and  then  sentenced — all  on  the 
charge  of  acting  contrary  to  law  and  order ;  that  is,  law  and  order 
as  the  totalitarian  government  conceives.  Against  this  the 
distinctive  freedoms  of  democracy  shine  in  vivid  contrast. 

Yet  this  is  not  a  plea  for  a  blind  patriotism.  For  the  Christian 
in  his  service  to  the  Welfare  state  will  always  feel  that  patriotism 
is  not  enough.  He  belongs  to  a  world-wide  fellowship  :  all  men 
are  his  brothers  and  he  is  concerned  for  their  welfare.  Conse¬ 
quently  a  Christian  could  not  subscribe  to  a  narrow  and  spiky 
nationalism.  And  the  state  that  regarded  the  welfare  of  its  own 
citizens  alone  would  receive  only  a  limited  loyalty  from  the 
Christian.  Thus  the  totalitarian  governments  have  shown  a 
partiality  for  a  Church  that  would  be  national  according  to  their 
interpretation  of  that  term  and  they  have  always  shown  a  suspicion 
and  hostility  towards  the  ecumenical  character  of  the  Church,  for 
in  that  sense  the  Church  transcends  the  merely  national.  Yet 
ultimately  in  a  world  so  closely  integrated  as  ours  is  a  number  of 
sovereign  and  selfish  nationalisms  would  be  bound  to  lead  to 
impoverishment  and  conflict.  Think  for  example  of  the  Colombo 
Plan  with  its  immense  relief  for  the  millions  of  Asiatics  in  distress. 
On  humanitarian  grounds  alone  this  plan  is  excellent  and  must  be 
supported  even  though  its  immediate  effects  might  involve  a 
lowering  in  our  standard  of  living.  I  say  its  immediate  effects. 
For  let  us  suppose  that  the  fortunate  nations  adopted  a  selfish 
policy  and  allowed  the  Far  East  to  sink  into  misery,  destitution 
and  revolution,  then  it  would  quickly  fall  into  the  Soviet  grasp  and 
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our  security  and  standard  of  life  would  be  imperilled.  But  to 
all  these  considerations  the  Christian  brings  the  conviction  that  all 
men  are  his  brothers.  Thus  he  should  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  foreign  affairs  and  judge  them  in  the  light  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  all  men  in  Christ. 

The  Welfare  state  in  its  development  gradually  takes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  many  services  once  rendered  by  the  Church,  the  home 
and  the  individual.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  for  many  centuries 
the  Church  was  the  only  Ministiy  of  Education  and  Ministry  of 
Health.  The  Church  out  of  compassion  initiated  great  ministries 
which  in  process  of  time  it  could  not  sustain  much  less  develop. 
The  Church  helped  the  poverty-stricken,  protected  the  unfortunate 
and  succoured  the  aged.  But  her  material  resources  became  entirely 
insufficient  for  an  adequate  ministry  to  such  people  and  the  state 
assumed  responsibility.  This  transference  still  continues  in  the 
state’s  service  for  youth,  in  National  Insurance  and  in  a  host  of 
other  ministries. 

At  first  blush  the  Christian  may  feel  that  the  state  will  more 
and  more  increase  and  the  Church  decrease,  and  that  in  time  the 
Church  may  be  left  only  as  the  guardian  of  devotional  exercises — 
a  state  of  affairs  not  very  remote  from  what  we  find  in  the  totali¬ 
tarian  countries.  This,  however,  is  not  inevitable  here.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  difference  in  principle  between  a 
democratic  Welfare  state  and  a  totalitarian  one.  In  the  former 
the  individuals  are  responsible  for  the  action  of  the  state  and  such 
as  are  Christians  should  feel  a  strong  obligation  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  genuine  social  services.  The  poor  and  the  sick, 
the  unfortunate  and  the  aged  we  have  with  us  always  and  the 
change  from  private  to  collective  service  for  such  should  not 
lessen  our  ardour  for  the  good  work  done.  It  may  be  more  appeal¬ 
ing  and  spectacular  for  one  person  to  give  to  another  who  is  thirst)- 
a  cup  of  cold  water  than  it  is  to  serve  on  a  water  board  or  pay 
your  water  rates  and  so  collectively  ensure  a  good  supply  of  water 
to  a  whole  community.  But  we  arc  primarily  concerned  not  with 
the  spectacular  but  with  the  best  means  of  service.  At  any  rate 
we  cannot  leave  human  need  today  to  be  met  by  the  fortuitous 
acts  of  individual  charity  and  the  Christian  who  acts  consci¬ 
entiously  in  some  great  co-operative  social  service  can  do  so  with 
the  assurance  that  to  him,  no  less  than  to  an  individual  donor  of 
an  earlier  age,  Jesus  will  say,  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  ye  did  it  unto  me.”  Thus  in  a  Welfare  state 
alone  can  some  human  needs  be  met  and  in  the  service  of  such  a 
state  a  Christian  may  labour  as  for  Christ. 

II.  The  Christian  in  the  service  of  the  Welfare  state  should  safe¬ 
guard  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  individual  citizens.  The 
human  being  for  whose  welfare  the  state  is  concerned  has  a  deep 
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and  complex  nature.  He  has  initiative,  originality  and  responsi¬ 
bility  that  he  must  not  and  cannot  transfer  to  the  state.  Some¬ 
where  there  is  a  line  of  demarcation  between  those  responsibilities 
which  a  state  can  carry  for  the  individual  and  those  which  by  their 
nature  are  inalienable  from  the  individual.  Moreover,  care  has  to 
be  exercised  that  those  social  services  which  bring  such  salutary 
help  to  the  weak  and  unfortunate  do  not  by  their  universal  and 
indiscriminate  action  soften  and  demoralise  those  who  should  be 
left  to  shoulder  their  own  burdens.  We  still  recognise  and  praise 
the  toughness  and  stem  resolution  of  men  who 

Breasted  the  blows  of  circumstance 
And  grappled  with  their  evil  star. 

Had  the  state  done  that  breasting  and  grappling,  these  men  would 
not  have  been  what  they  were.  Yet  we  have  still  to  admit  that  by 
such  services  the  state  has  often  brought  the  weaker  brother  to  a 
better  life  and  a  higher  service  than  he  could  have  reached  on  his 
own  initiative  and  resources.  Gray  stands  in  the  graveyard  of 
Stoke  Poges  suspecting  that  within  the  sod  rested 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre. 

But  says  he,  “  Their  lot  forbad  ”  for 

Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  their  souls. 

There  was  no  free  education,  no  chance  of  a  place  in  a 
university.  We  can  be  profoundly  thankful  to  a  Welfare  state 
for  removing  to  some  extent  so  grave  and  unmerited  a  disability. 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  this.  Just  as  a  wise  parent  knows 
that  with  the  developing  child  a  time  comes  when  the  best  service 
to  the  child  is  to  suspend  some  service  and  let  the  child  stand 
upon  its  own  feet,  so  the  state  must  recognise  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  what  it  can  do  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual.  In  recent 
years  we  have  seen  this  “  writ  large  ”  and  ridiculously  in  the 
totalitarian  countries.  In  the  Nuremberg  trials  one  common  plea 
of  the  criminals  was  to  place  all  blame  for  their  action  on  Herr 
Hitler.  Let  us  admit  that  in  this  there  was  some  guilty  evasion 
of  responsibility,  a  mere  “  passing  of  the  buck.”  But  did  not  Herr 
Hitler  declare  that  he  was  the  state,  did  he  not  demand  total 
obedience,  did  he  not  execute  conscientious  objectors  and  was  not 
all  law  made  subject  unto  him,  so  on  that  ground  all  responsibility 
centred  in  him?  When  such  totalitarianism  has  reached  its 
summit,  you  have  only  one  free  and  responsible  man,  the  dictator. 

This  is  very  remote  from  us.  But  we  must  be  careful  that  we 
do  not  thrust  upon  the  state  a  responsibility  which  not  only  are 
we  able  to  bear  but  which  is  really  necessary  to  our  manhood  and 
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womanhood.  Let  us  see  this  in  the  light  of  an  ancient  theoretical 
totalitarianism.  Plato  in  his  ideal  republic,  amid  many  commend¬ 
able  features  had  some  very  grave  defects.  He  would  take  the 
children  of  the  best  classes  away  from  their  parents  and  place  them 
in  a  state  creche.  He  believed  that  the  state  could  take  over  the 
entire  responsibility  for  such  children.  All  this  is  not  so  remote 
as  it  may  sound.  We  have  heard  of  youth  clubs  commended 
because  they  could  hold  young  people  six  nights  in  a  week.  If 
you  should  have  asked,  when  will  the  home  hold  them,  you  might 
have  been  told  that  it  is  not  fit  to  hold  them.  Now  youth  clubs 
have  rendered  a  magnificent  service,  but  they  are  not  substitutes 
for  the  home  nor  can  they  relieve  us  of  the  obligation  to  try  to 
make  the  home  what  it  should  be.  After  all,  old  and  platitudinous 
though  it  may  sound,  “  There’s  no  place  like  home.” 

Anna  Rosenburg,  the  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Danzig  during 
part  of  the  Hitlerite  regime,  tells  of  a  critical  conflict  in  the  home 
where  she  found  all  her  Christian  convictions  rising  against  decrees 
of  the  Nazi  state.  In  her  book  No  Retreat  she  tells  how  one  of 
her  daughters  came  home  from  school  one  day  bereft  of  her  usual 
brightness  and  vivacity.  Something  had  gone  wrong  and  the  girl 
resolutely  refused  to  divulge  what  it  was.  At  long  last  the  secret 
was  revealed.  The  poor  girl  brought  up  in  the  best  Christian 
traditions  had  seen  a  school  chum  brought  to  the  front  of  the  class 
and  commended  by  the  teacher  for  being  a  mother  of  a  state  baby. 
The  soul  of  Anna  Rosenburg  rose  in  revolt.  The  state  had  over¬ 
stepped  its  legitimate  limits.  At  the  risk  of  life  itself  she  would 
defy  such  a  state  and,  with  her  family,  she  ultimately  fled  the 
country.  Who  would  not  be  grateful  that  in  this  our  own  country 
we  have  a  system  of  education  with  its  provision  for  worship  and 
religious  instruction  and  with  alternative  options  for  those  who 
desire  them  ?  At  the  same  time  we  need  a  restoration  of  parental 
responsibility  and  even  authority  which  would  do  much  to  lessen 
the  incidence  of  juvenile  delinquency.  For  whatever  law  and 
education  and  other  state  agencies  may  do,  Christian  parents  will 
still  hold  their  children  as  a  gift  from  God  and  will  still  feel  the 
obligation  to  train  them  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
Here  is  a  service  the  Welfare  state  can  neither  give  itself  nor 
compel  from  others.  Here  indeed  is  an  extra  mile  to  the  mile  of 
service  the  state  may  demand  and  of  what  inestimable  value  to 
the  state  it  is.  Bums,  thinking  of  the  simple  pieties  of  his  Scottish 
home,  said : 


) 
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From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia’s  grandeur  springs 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad. 


We  have  been  contending  for  the  full  exercise  of  Christian 
initiative,  originality  and  responsibility.  The  value  and  necessity 
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of  the  Welfare  state’s  grant  and  service  are  indisputable  but  we 
must  not  make  them  a  substitute  for  our  own  judgment  and  action 
nor  must  their  generous  measures  blind  us  to  their  danger  when 
they  exceed  their  proper  limits.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Christopher  Dawson  who  said  :  “  It  may  be 
more  difficult  to  resist  a  totalitarian  state  which  relies  on  free  milk 
and  birth  control  than  one  which  relies  on  castor  oil  and  concentra¬ 
tion  camps.”  We  think  of  the  cry,  once  often  heard,  “  Let  the 
state  pay.”  But  there  are  limits  to  that.  At  any  rate  what  we  are 
increasingly  discovering  is  that  there  is  no  abstract  state  with 
illimitable  funds  but  a  concrete  state  that  really  does  not  pay  at  all 
but  only  keeps  the  books  and  what  it  gives  it  charges  up  to  you 
and  me  through  the  Inland  Revenue  and  in  other  ways.  More 
important  still  is  it  for  the  Christian  men  and  women  not  to  accept 
negotiating  machinery  as  a  substitute  for  their  own  powers  of 
promoting  understanding,  goodwill  and  conciliation.  The  Christian 
man  should  join  an  appropriate  union  or  group  but  while  he  should 
be  in  it  he  should  not  be  of  it  to  the  extent  of  being  a  mere 
duplicate  of  the  party  mind.  He  should  never  say  :  “  My  party 
right  or  wrong.”  Justice  and  public  service  should  have  for  him  a 
priority  over  party  or  personal  advantage. 

III.  The  highest  contribution  the  Christian  man  can  bring  to  the 
Welfare  state  is  his  Christian  Idecd  for  the  State.  The  state  is  not 
an  end  in  itself  nor  a  law  to  itself.  It  is  subject  unto  God.  Its 
authority  is  derived,  and  not  native  to  it.  The  Bible  says  not  only 
that  the  individual  Christian  should  be  transformed  into  the  like¬ 
ness  of  Christ  but  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  the 
Christian,  in  finding  an  ideal  for  his  personal  life,  finds  also  an  ideal 
for  the  state  to  which  he  belongs.  He  has  a  dual  citizenship.  He 
is  a  citizen  of  an  earthly  order  and,  as  Paul  says,  he  belongs  to  a 
colony  of  heaven.  Neither,  somehow,  can  he  allow  the  earthly 
state  and  the  heavenly  to  be  detached  as  incompatibles  or  irrecon- 
cilables.  He  believes  the  former,  the  earthly  state,  is  the  raw 
material  for  the  latter  and  that  he  has  a  share  in  the  responsibility 
for  the  transformation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  in  this  land 
the  two  conceptions  are  interwoven  in  Christian  thought.  For 
decades  has  the  tune  “  Ewing  ”  been  used  for  the  hymn,  Jerusalem 
the  Golden,  but  it  is  now  also  used  for  the  hymn.  Oh  beautiful  my 
country.  The  heavenly  ideal  and  the  earthly  actuality  are  closely 
intertwined.  Cecil  Spring  Rice  wrote  a  hymn,  sometimes  called 
the  school-boys’  national  anthem,  and  declared  in  it, 

I  vow  to  thee  my  country  all  earthly  things  above 

Entire  and  whole  and  perfect — the  service  of  my  love — 

but  he  continued. 
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And  there’s  another  country  I’ve  heard  of  long  ago  . . , 

Most  dear  to  them  that  love  her,  most  great  to  them  that  know. 

The  two  worlds  were  interwoven  in  the  one  hymn.  Now  Plato 
kept  such  worlds  apart.  His  ideal  republic,  he  said,  could  never 
be  got  out  of  heaven  :  it  belonged  exclusively  to  the  realm  of  pure 
ideas.  Not  so  said  John,  the  seer  of  Patmos.  “  I  saw  the  new 
Jerusalem,”  said  he,  “  descending  from  God  out  of  heaven.”  That 
is  the  authentic  Christian  note. 

Above  all  did  not  Christ  pray,  “  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  ”?  Thus  the  Christian  pilgrims  of  today,  like 
those  in  ancient  times,  stand  amid  the  actualities  of  their  countr)' 
looking  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God.  This  is  probably  the  greatest  service  the  Christian  can 
bring  to  a  Welfare  state.  Let  us  exemplify  this.  Is  he  a  doctor 
under  the  National  Service  Act?  Well,  the  requirements  of  the 
state  may  be  a  matter  of  nicely  calculated  more  or  less,  but  as  a 
Christian  he  has  also  an  obligation  as  indefinite  as  the  old 
”  Seventy  times  seven.”  He  is  a  representative  of  his  Master,  an 
assistant  to  the  great  Physician,  and  brings  with  him  by  his 
spiritual  sympathy  and  informed  prayer  something  of  the  "  healing 
of  Christ’s  seamless  dress.”  That  is  something  which  the  state 
cannot  demand  or  repay.  It  is  a  quality  of  service  beyond 
computation  or  repayment.  Or  take  a  Christian  lady  teacher  under 
the  Ministry  of  Education.  She  has  certain  stipulated  duties  for 
which  she  is  paid.  These  may  include  religious  instruction  and 
worship.  But  beyond  these  she  not  only  teaches  Christianity  but 
lives  it :  not  only  conducts  worship  but  lives  nearly  as  she  prays. 
That  is  an  extra  mile  of  immeasurable  worth.  A  Christian  man 
in  the  service  of  National  Insurance  will  not  merely  pay  Granny 
the  correct  amount  of  her  pension  but  will  help  her  to  fill  in  her 
forms  and,  if  time  permits,  will  perhaps  ask  after  the  grand¬ 
children.  And  where  shall  we  draw  the  line  to  the  range  of  service 
in  a  Welfare  state  which  may  be  augmented  and  transformed  by 
the  grace  of  a  Christian  life?  Studdert-Kennedy  saw  thi.s 
operating  in  the  realm  of  labour.  He  wrote, 

When  on  the  sweat  of  labour  and  its  sorrow, 

Toiling  in  twilight  flickering  and  dim, 

Flames  out  the  sunshine  of  the  great  tomorrow. 

When  all  the  world  looks  up  because  of  him  . . . 

Then  will  he  come  with  meekness  for  his  glory, 

God  in  a  workman’s  jacket  as  before, 

Living  again  the  eternal  gospel  story, 

Sweeping  the  shavings  from  his  workshop  floor. 

Above  all,  the  human  individual  is  so  unique,  complex  and 
mysterious  a  being  that  his  need  at  many  points  escapes  entirely 
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I  the  regimented  services  and  standardised  allowances  of  a  state. 

Because  of  that  there  is  a  deep  need  for  personal  service  that  is 
'  made  effective  only  by  close  acquaintanceship,  sympathetic  insight 
and  sacrificial  love.  There  are  many  welfare  services  excellent 
within  their  limits  but  irrelevant  and  impotent  in  the  deeper  regions 
of  life  and  there  a  modern  bewildered  Macbeth  being  offered  state 
j  physic  might  cry, 

}  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased 
i  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow? 

The  Christian  man  however  will  not  look  upon  these  limits  with 
j  disdain  or  with  an  air  of  superiority  but  will  sec  a  glorious  oppor- 
I  tunity  of  supplementing  what  is  within  them.  It  is  significant  that 
'  when  Jesus  referred  to  the  service  the  state  could  claim  He  did  not 

'  deride  it  but  indicated  how  one  could  augment  it.  It  was  a  time 
of  the  press-gang;  of  forced  marches  and  service  and,  thinking 

*  of  these,  Jesus  said,  “  If  a  man  press  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  twain.” 

I  In  like  manner  a  fear  has  been  expressed  that  in  time  the 

Welfare  state  will  be  so  perfected  as  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
j  of  sacrifice  which  has  so  big  a  place  in  Christian  ethics.  Our  fore- 
j  fathers  sang  the  old  evangelical  hymn, 

*  Must  I  be  carried  to  the  skies 
On  flowery  beds  of  ease? 

I  and  anticipated  a  firm  reply  in  the  negative.  Some,  however,  now 
I  think  differently.  They  think  a  Welfare  state  may  supply  “  The 
flowery  beds  of  ease.”  Those  forefathers  asked,  “  Are  there  no 
foes  for  me  to  face?  ”  “  Must  I  not  stem  the  flood?”;  but  it  is 
now  feared  that  the  state  may  fight  the  foes  and  stem  the  flood. 
But  the  present  writer  does  not  believe  the  state  can  ever  reach 
I  such  omnicompetcnce.  When  the  state  has  reached  the  legitimate 
j  maximum  service  in  organising  the  production  and  distribution  of 

*  nature’s  bounty  to  man,  man  who  has  eternity  in  his  heart  will  still 
^  need  the  mediator  and  priest  whether  official  or  lay  between  man 

and  God,  a  truth  so  beautifully  portrayed  in  Neville  Shute’s  recent 
novel.  The  Bend  of  the  Road. 

We  see  then  a  certain  quantity  of  service  the  state  can  demand 
.  and  pay  for  and  a  certain  quality  which  by  nature  must  be  without 
money  and  without  price.  No  demand  can  elicit  it  and  payment 
.  could  only  defile  it.  Now  we  should  not  make  light  of  such 
i  Christian  supplements  to  the  mere  requirements  of  duty.  A 

modem  calculating  Judas  might  ask  what  these  graces  could  fetch 
in  money.  Yet  we  all  know  that  life  can  be  wonderfully  enriched 
by  them.  T.  H.  Green  in  his  Prolegommena  to  Ethics  has  the 
I  following  impressive  passage  on  essential  goodness,  “If  the 
supreme  value  for  man  is  what  we  take  it  to  be — man  himself  in 
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his  perfection — then  it  is  idle  to  contrast  the  more  observably  ! 
practical  type  of  goodness  with  the  more  self-questioning  or  con-  i 
sciously  God-seeking  type.  The  value  of  each  is  intrinsic  and  | 
identical.”  Thus,  while  not  minimising  the  need  for  practical 
helpfulness,  we  recognise  that  the  best  service  some  are  rendering  I 

to  the  state  is  not  in  what  they  do  or  in  what  they  give  but  in  what 
they  are. 

Some  good  Christian  people  of  strong  social  instincts  look  * 
upon  the  grave  social  evils  that  so  mar  the  Welfare  state  and, 
seeing  their  might  and  magnitude,  exclaim,  “  What  can  an  ‘ 
individual  do  before  these?”  A  sense  of  futility  and  fatalism 
possesses  them.  What  can  they,  as  individuals,  do?  Well,  even 
as  individuals  they  can  do  something.  But  the  question  itself  is 
not  an  adequate  one.  They  ought  also  to  ask  what  they  may  do 
collectively  with  all  other  Christians  through  the  agency  of  the  ' 
Christian  Church. 

The  local  church  should  maintain  co-operative  contact  with  the 
Town  Council  and  be  familiar  with  its  work.  Special  interest 
should  be  taken  in  local  Education  Authorities  and  the  hospitals. 
Industry  is  a  sphere  where  the  application  of  Christian  principles 
is  of  great  urgency  and  the  Church  should  offer  chaplaincy  services 
and  hold  study  classes  for  those  engaged  in  industry.  The  leisure¬ 
time  interests  of  the  community  merit  consideration.  What  is 
shown  at  the  cinema  should  be  considered  and  praise  as  well  as  ' 
criticism  be  offered  when  merited  respectively.  The  Church  should  [ 
exercise  its  rights  at  the  Brewster  Sessions  and  seek  to  awaken 
and  inform  the  public  conscience  at  the  time  of  local  and  general 
elections.  The  subject  of  Christian  citizenship  should  have  a 
prominent  place  on  its  programmes. 

In  recent  years  the  various  communions  have  joined  together 
for  united  action  for  social  progress.  A  central  Churches  Com¬ 
mittee  representative  of  the  Anglican  and  the  Free  Churches,  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Jews  joins  with  the  leaders  of  the 
National  Council  of  Social  Service  to  consider  how  jointly  they 
may  further  some  of  the  great  reforms  of  our  day.  The  Social 
Responsibility  Department  of  the  British  Council  of  Churches 
which  comprises  representatives  of  the  Anglican  and  the  Free 
Churches  is  concerned  with  such  questions  as  Housing,  Juvenile  ‘ 
Delinquency,  the  problem  of  the  colour-student  and  worker  from 
our  Colonics,  the  ethics  of  strike  and  lock-out  action.  The  Council 
has  also  published  excellent  literature  on  these  subjects.  Its  work 
should  be  more  widely  known  and  supported.  Many  towns  have 
their  own  Council  of  the  Christian  Churches  affiliated  to  the  British 
Council  of  Churches.  The  Free  Church  Federal  Council  also 
offers  the  means  for  a  wide  range  of  corporate  social  action.  By  i 
being  associated  with  the  work  of  these  committees  and  councils 
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the  individual  Christian  can  render  to  the  Welfare  state  an  in¬ 
valuable  service  that  would  otherwise  be  out  of  reach.  This  work 
on  so  wide  and  well-organised  a  scale  is  relatively  new  and  we 
cannot  but  deplore  the  complacency  and  inertia  of  the  Church  in 
general  in  past  years  to  the  great  social  evils  of  its  day.  It  had, 
however,  its  bright  exceptions  in  such  men  as  Maurice  and 
Kingsley  and  others.  But  as  the  social  conscience  of  the  Church 
is  quickened,  informed  and  wisely  directed,  as  it  may  be  by  the 
organisations  mentioned  above,  the  Church  may  make  an  incalcu¬ 
lable  contribution  to  the  Welfare  state. 

The  Church,  however,  will  rightly  insist  that  the  ultimate 
requirement  for  social  advance  is  not  mere  organisation,  finance 
and  man-power,  but  a  change  of  heart,  a  return  to  God  and  a  life 
lived  under  the  discipline  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Church  is  not  an 
instrument  of  the  state  nor  are  her  ministries  a  means  to  a  secular 
end.  Yet  the  spiritual  good  carries  the  social  good  with  it  and 
when  a  man  seeks  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  finds  that  all 
material  necessities  have  been  added  unto  him. 

T.  G.  Dunning. 


The  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faith,  by  Sydney  Cave. 

(Independent  Press,  12s.  6d.) 

This  is  the  third  impression  of  a  book  which  was  originally 
issued  (by  another  publisher,  from  whom  the  Independent  Press 
have  purchased  the  copyright)  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  One 
has  but  to  read  these  pages  to  understand  why  there  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  demand  for  the  book,  for  Principal  Cave  here  sets  forth 
concisely  and  comprehensively  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Faith  with  such  skill  and  so  lucidly  that  he  who  takes  up  this 
volume  will  find  it  hard  to  put  it  down  until  he  has  read  through 
to  the  end.  Wise  and  scholarly,  this  is  a  book  which  merits  warm 
commendation  to  all  who  want  in  one  useful  volume  the  main 
Christian  doctrines,  historically  traced  and  clearly  presented. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 


The  Preface  to  the  Orthodox 

Confession  of  1679  ' 

IN  his  stimulating  address  to  the  Baptist  Historical  Society’s 
Annual  Meeting  on  April  28th,  1952,  Dr.  Hugh  Martin  drew  ' 
attention  to  the  significance  of  the  Confession  of  1679,  the  fullest 
statement  of  the  faith  and  order  of  the  orthodox  General  Baptists. 

The  Fifty  Articles,  drafted  by  Thomas  Monk,  Messenger  or  * 
Bishop  of  the  Bucks,  and  Herts,  churches,  were  signed  by  54  , 

Messengers,  Elders  and  Brethren  on  30th  January,  1679,  and 
printed  in  London  later  in  the  year  under  the  title  “  An  Orthodox  | 
Creed,  or  a  Protestant  Confession  of  Faith,  being  an  essay  to 
unite  and  confirm  all  true  Protestants  in  the  fundamental  articles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  against  the  errors  and  heresies  of  Rome.” 
The  anti-Romanist  polemic  is  evident  both  in  the  preface  and  in  ' 
the  articles  on  the  Sacraments,  but  the  main  attack  is  directed 
not  against  Rome  but  against  the  complicated  heresies  ascribed 
to  Matthew  CaflFyn,  the  “  battle-axe  and  weapon  of  war  ”  of  the 
Kent  and  Sussex  Baptists.  Caffyn  dissuaded  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  General  Baptists  from  adopting  the  Orthodox  Confession, 
but  it  was  regarded  as  authoritative  by  the  General  Association 
which  seceded  from  the  Assembly  in  1696. 

Only  four  copies  of  the  original  edition  are  known.  Those 
at  Rawdon  College  and  in  the  Angus  Library  at  Regent’s  Park  ■ 
College  were  catalogued  by  Dr.  Whitley  (i.  110)  and  the  former 
was  used  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Underwood  in  his  History  of  the  English 
Baptists  (1947),  pp.  105-107.  The  fourth  copy,  a  12  mo.  in  calf  to 
which  Dr.  E.  J.  Tongue  kindly  directed  my  attention,  is  in  the 
Historical  Society’s  Library  at  Bristol.  On  the  second  leaf  is 
written  “  Joseph  Chubb”^  his  Book  Aprill  the  14th  in  The  yeare  of  , 
our  Lord  1699.”  Then  a  line  is  drawn,  and  there  follows  in  a 
nineteenth-century  hand  :  “  I  never  heard  of  another  copy  of  this  ' 
book.  Adam  Taylor  regrets  in  his  history  that  Crosby  had  not 
inserted  the  names  of  the  Subscribers  to  this  confession.  J  Rd.  ' 
It  is  probably  unique.”  On  the  leaf  before  this,  in  another  hand, 
is  written  “  Dr.  Underhill  could  not  find  a  copy  anywhere  when 
editing  the  ‘  Confessions  of  Faith  ’  in  the  Hanserd  Knollys  series.  ^ 
T.G.”  J  Rd.  was  evidently  James  Read  of  Ipswich,  from  whose 
copy  J.  H.  Wood  reproduced  the  list  of  subscribers  in  his 
Condensed  History  of  the  General  Baptists  of  the  New  Connexion 
(1847),  pp.  132-3.  This  copy  was  afterwards  acquired  by  the 
library  of  the  General  Baptist  College  at  Chilwell,  Nottingham, 
later  the  Midland  Baptist  College.  When  the  College  was  closed 
*  Not  yet  identified.  Thomas  Chubb,  "  deist  and  tallow-chandler  ”  (1679- 
1747)  wrote  against  the  Seventh-day  Baptists  in  1737. 
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in  1919,  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  inherited  426  of  its  books, 
including  this  one. 

Crosby  reprinted  the  Confession  as  an  appendix  to  his  third 
volume  in  1740,  but  omitted  the  preface  and  post-script,  the 
subscribers’  names,  the  list  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  Article  37,  the  text  of  the  Apostles’,  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  Creeds  in  Article  38,  and  some  of  the  marginal  refer¬ 
ences.  Dr.  Tongue,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  collate  the  1679 
and  1740  texts,  finds  only  one  material  difference  :  in  Article  25 
Crosby  rightly  changed  “  utterable  ”  to  “  unutterable.”  Crosby’s 
text  has  been  reprinted  by  Underhill  and  McGlothlin,  and  quoted 
at  some  length  by  Taylor,  Goadby  and  others,  so  that  the  Fifty 
Articles  are  fairly  well  known ;  but  the  preface  and  postscript  are 
of  considerable  interest  and  it  seems  desirable  to  make  them 
generally  accessible.  In  this  reprint,  the  marginal  notes  and  refer¬ 
ences  have  been  transferred  to  the  foot  of  the  page,  a  few  notes 
have  been  added,  and  some  obvious  errors  of  punctuation  and  mis¬ 
spellings  in  the  original  have  been  corrected,  e.g.  “  Impatial  ”  for 
“  Impartial  ”  (twice)  in  the  heading  of  the  preface.  Suggested 
emendations  are  enclosed  in  square  brackets.  Some  account  of 
the  54  subscribers  will  be  given  in  a  future  Quarterly. 

To  The 

Judicious  and  Impartial 
Reader.*^ 

Courteous  Reader, 

The  truly  Ancient  and  Apostolical  Faith,  that'*’  was  once 
delivered  unto  the  Saints,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  miracu¬ 
lously  confirmed  unto  us,  by  Signs,  and  Wonders,  and  divers  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,'**’  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  Almighty 
God ;  Which  said  Faith,  and  Practice,  record^  in  the  holy  Oracles 
of  Truth,  and  miraculously  preserved  from  Age  to  Age,  even  in 
the  darkest  times  of  Popery,  and  Apostacy,  by  the  Infinite  Wisdom, 
Mercy  and  Goodness  of  God,  is  yet  remaining,  and  to  be  con¬ 
tinued'®’  to  the  end  of  the  World ;  and  hath  bwn  manifested  in 
all,  or  most  Nations'*”  for  the  obedience  of  Faith;  the  which 
Preservations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  Revelation  of  Gospel- 
Light  therein,  contained,  (of  which  this  Nation  hath  had  a  great 
share,  especially  within  this  last  Hundred  Years)  is'*’  undoubtedly 
a  very  great  Evidence,  of  the  Divine  Verity,  and  Authority  of 
the  same;  And  the  End  of  God  in  revealing  this  Light  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  or  Gospel  of  Christ,  is  that  it  might  be  read  and 
known  of  all  Men,  and  it’s  our  duty'”  to  believe  it,  and  thereby 
come  through  Faith,  not  only  to  have  a  saving,  but  a  satisfactory 

W  Jude  3.  (*»Heb.  2.  4.  <«’ Mat.  28.  20.  W>  Rom.  16.  26. 

*•’  See  Doct.  Usher's  Body  of  Divinity,  pag.  11.  John  20.  30,  31. 
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knowledge  of  those  foundation  and  fundamental  Truths,  which 
have  been  the  same  in  all  Generations;  have  been  and  shall  be 
transmitted^®^  more  clear  from  Age  to  Age  in  the  times^**^  of 
Reformation,  until  that  which^*^  is  Perfect  is  come,  and  that  which 
is  Imperfect  is  done  away;  such  addition  is  no  Innovation,  but 
Illustration^ ;  not  a  new  Light,  but  a  new  Sight ;  the  Looking-Glass 
slurd®  and  cleared  more  or  less,  is  the  same  Glass.  Columbus  did 
not  make  a  new  World,  when  he  made  a  discovery  of  the  Old. 

Truth  wants  so  much  of  its  Glory,  as  it  is  unseen :  The 
Understanding  wants  so  much  of  its  perfection,  as  it  is  short  in 
seeing  thereof. 

And  all  Unbelief  is  Presumption,  not  Faith,  which  hinders 
Nourishment,  and  genders  Humours. 

Grace  and  Glory  hold  proportion  with  the  Truth.  Though 
Knowledg  may  be  without  Grace,  yet  Grace  is  not  without  Know- 
ledg,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  approach  to  an  exact  total 
and  adequate  union  of  the  Understanding  with  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel ;  so  is  the  glory  of  the  Truth  believed,  and  the  communion 
of  the  Soul  believing. 

Now  after  some  years  profession  of  the  Ancient  way,  and 
Truths  of  Christ,  evidenced  by  the  holy  Oracles  in  Scripture,  we 
have  in  most  cordial  manner  published  this  little  Manuel,  or 
Orthodox  Confession  of  our  Faith,  to  the  consideration  of  all 
sober  Persons,  and  Religious,  or  well-meaning  Protestants,  that 
own  the  Authority  and  Verity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures;  and  by 
comparing  of  this  our  Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  sacred  Writ, 
we  doubt  not  but  they  will  then  conclude,  that  those  strange 
Conceptions,  hard  Thoughts,  and  Persecuting  Reflections  cast 
upon  us,  and  spoken  of  us,  will  be  much  abated,  if  not  wholly 
taken  away,  in  all  Sober  Religious  Protestants  in  England,  or 
elsewhere,  differing  from  us.  And  to  that  end,  in  this  Cloudy 
Day,  we  might  arrive  at  a  more  general  Concord  among  our  selves, 
in  the  main  Points  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  and  take  off  the 
false  and  unjust  Accusations  of  the  Papists,  and  all  other  Enemies 
of  the  Faith,  once  delivered  to  the  Saints  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  at  least  stop  their  Mouths,  or  prevent  the  Simple,  of 
being  deluded  by  them,  in  their  boasting  of  the  unity  of  their 
Pseudo,  or  Catachrestical  Church. 

As  also  their  Discriminating  the  Protestants  in  England,  and 
elsewhere,  with  the  names  of  Hereticks,  and  Schismaticks ;  and 
that  they  have  no  Agreement  among  themselves.  And  the  cause  is 
(say  they)  because  they  have  no  true  Faith,  nor  infallible  Judge  to 
guide,  and  direct  them.  Now  that  we  may  refute  these  Calumnies, 
and  false  Charges  of  theirs,  against  the  English  Protestants,  we 

(8)  Isa.  11.  9.  <WHeb.  9.  10.  <»Eph.  4.  13.  (&  1  Cor.  13.  10). 
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will  give  them,  and  all  others,  an  account  of  our  Faith,  groimded 
upon  God’s  holy  Word,  written  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  and 
wrought  in  us  by  his  Infallible  Spirit,  which  inspired  his  holy 
Prophets,  and  Apostles,  to  write  them  for  our  Rule,  both  in  Faith 
and  Practice ;  and  as  for  our  Agreement  in  matters  of  Faith,  there 
are  but  three  main  Opinions  among  our  Protestant  Professors  in 
England,  and  they  are  commonly  known  by  these  three  Names, 
(viz.)  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  or  Independants*  and  Ana¬ 
baptists,  (but  rightly  called  Baptists.)  Now  the  diflFerence  between 
these  may  be  much  in  Ceremonies,  or  Circumstantial  things,  and  in 
their  Discipline,  and  Government  of  the  Church. 

But  as  for  their  Faith  in  most,  or  all  of  the  main  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  Christian  Religion,  they  do  agree ;  as  may  appear 
to  every  Impartial  Reader,  that  shall  consider  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Mr.  Beza’s  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  signed  and  published  by  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  and  many  others  by  the  Baptists  in  England. 

Now  if  these  several  Confessions  of  Faith,  be  compared  with 
this  our  Confession  now  published,  it  will  appear  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  unite  with  other  Protestants  aforesaid,  in  the  main 
Fundamental  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Therefore  not  so 
divided  among  our  selves,  as  we  are  all  represented  to  be  by  the 
slanderous  Tongues  of  the  Papists.  Nor  are  we  in  any  Points  of 
Religion,  so  much  divided  among  our  selves, as  the  Roman 
Catholicks  be  in  their  Church,  notwithstanding  their  vain  boasting 
of  Unity. 

And  for  other  Noval  Opinions  in  England  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  Roman  Catholicks  have  had  a  great  hand  in 
helping  forward  and  fomenting  of  them,®  yet  nevertheless  by  this 
our  positive  Creed,  or  Confession  of  Faith,  it’s  most  manifest  to 
all  Orthodox  Christians,  that  we  have  sufficiently  bore  Testimony 
against  their  false  Doctrines,  as  also  against  Atheism,  Epicurism, 
the  mad  worshipping  of  Idols,  and  multiplicity  of  Gods,  which  the 
blind  Heathen  worship;  the  Heresie  of  Manichaeus,  who  held 
two  beginnings  of  Good  and  Evil ;  and  also  the  blasphemous 
Opinions  of  the  Anthropomorphites,®  who  make  God  like 
unto  Man^'^ ;  Which  impious  Idolatrous  Opinions  we  do  abom¬ 
inate,  and  those  wicked  Opinions  and  Heresies,  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  Marcionites,  .  Valentinians,  Apelles,  Apolinarians,’ 
Eunomians,  Ebionites,  Nestorians,*™^  Eutychians;  who  held  that 

t*')  See  Mr.  Shelden’s  Bcx)k  of  Recantation. 

The  wicked  opinions  of  the  Muggletonians,  and  Hobbists. 

Eutyches,  who  thought  the  Union  to  be  made  so  in  the  Natures,  that 
the  Humanity  was  absorpt,  or  wholly  turned  into  the  Divinity. — So  that  by 
that  Transubstantiation  the  Humane  Nature  had  no  longer  being.  See  Dr. 
Pe^atrson,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  pag.  162. — See  Leo,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  Sermon  8.  De  nativ.  hie  autem,  etc. 
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the  Humane  Nature  after  the  Union  was  indued  with  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  Divinity,  (viz.)  The  Divine  Nature  was  turned  into 
Flesh ;  Manichees,  Ubiquitarians,  Socinians,  or  Biddelians,  Arians, 
Sabellians,  Samosatenians,  Servetus,  Patripassians,  Tritheites, 
Anti-Trinitarians,  Anti-scripturians,  Quakers,  who  have  gilded 
over  old  Heresies,  and  gave  them  new  Names,  the  better  to 
deceive;  Seekers,  or  such  that  are  above  Ordinances.  All  which 
said  Opinions  and  Heresies,  have  been  learnedly  Confuted,  by  the 
Learned  and  Orthodox  Pens  of  Dr.  Usher,  Mr.  Perkins,  Dr. 
Owen,  Dr.  Hall,  Mr.  Tombs,®  Mr.  Hicks,®  and  Mr.  Monck,^®  in 
his  little  book  entituled,  A  Cure  for  the  Canckering  Error  of  the 
New  Eutychians,  and  many  other  Orthodox  Men,  both  Ancient 
and  Modem,  that  have  asserted  the  Truth  in  opposition  to  these 
and  such  like  abominable  Hereticks,  and  Heresies,  too  large  to  be 
inserted  here.  We  have  also  in  this  our  Confession  of  Faith, 
laboured  to  avoid  the  dangerous  Rocks  of  Pelagianism,^^  Anti- 
nomianism,  Arminianism^®  and  the  Remonstrants.  As  also,  (as 
well  as  we  may)  we  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  extreams  of  the 
Superlapsarians,  and  Sublapsarians,  and  others  :  Which  said  latter 
Opinions,  we  humbly  conceive,  and  judge  in  many  things,  are 
inconsistent  with  God’s  Revealed  Will  in  Scripture,  especially 
that  of  irrespective  Reprobation  of  particular  Persons,  before 
they  have  done  either  Good,  or  Evil. 

But  the  Socinian  Doctrine,  and  such  like  most  dangerous 
Opinions,  or  Doctrines,  which  raze  at  once  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  in  that  they  do  most  plainly  deny,  a  Trinity  in 
Unity,  and  Unity  in  Trinity;  Three  Persons,  (viz.  The  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost),  and  one  God;  and  so  by  conse¬ 
quence,  the  only  true  object  of  Faith  and  Worship  :  As  also  their 
damnable  opinions  in  denying  Christ’s  satisfaction  by  his  Death, 
and  Merits,  to  the  Father’s  Justice  for  sinful  Man ;  as  also  the 
imputation  of  the  Mediatoral  Righteousness  of  Christ,  to  every 
true  Believer  in  order  to  his  Justification,  Christ  having  lived  an 
holy  Life,  and  perfectly  kept,  or  fulfilled  the  Law  for  us,  without 
which  we  could  never  have  been  saved ;  All  which  Opinions,  and 
many  more,  in  part,  or  in  whole,  we  have  bore  our  Testimony 
against  in  this  our  positive  Creed,  or  Confession  of  Faith.  And 
thus  it’s  plainly  manifest  to  every  Impartial  Reader,  that  we  have 
unfeignedly  from  our  Hearts,  joyned  issue  Concordably,  with  the 
Learned  and  Orthodox  Pens  of  both  the  Ancients,  and  Modem 
Protestant  Christians,  that  have  Maintained,  Professed  and 
Defended  the  truly  Ancient,  and  Apostolick,  fundamental  Faith; 
and  do  oppugne,  as  well  as  they,  to  our  power,  according  to  the 
Word  of  God,  the  whole  Army,  or  Legion  of  Heresies,  that  have 
and  do  by  subtil  Instruments,  encumber  the  Christian  Religion. 
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And  let  not  any  Persons,  or  Congregations  that  are  separated 
from  the  Romish  Religion,  or  Church  of  Rome,  and  yet  notwith¬ 
standing  hold  some  gross  Heresie,  repugnant  to  any  of  the 
Foundation-Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  contained  in  Athana¬ 
sius’s  or  the  Apostles’  Creed  (so  called),  conclude  that  they  are 
so  much  better  than  they,  though  differing  from  them  in  other 
smaller  Matters.  And  let  such  Congregations,  or  Persons,  that 
hold,  maintain,  connive  at,  or  suffer  these  or  such  like  Heresies, 
and  Hereticks,  (we  have  named,  and  by  our  Articles  have  Opposed 
and  Confuted)  take  heed  lest  such  Doctrine  do  not  in  the  end 
unchurch  them,  especially  if  they  do  not  defend,  and  contend  for 
the  Orthodox  Faith,  by  bearing  a  Testimony  against  such  Here¬ 
ticks,  according  to  the  Rule  which  St.  Paul  gives  the  Churches, 
in  Titus  3.  10.  to  reform  them.^® 

And  for  any  Persons  to  be  so  zealous  as  some  seem,  or 
pretend  to  be,  in  several  Congregations,  of  some  Duty  contained 
in  the  second  Table,  and  to  slight,  or  make  little  Conscience  of 
the  Duties  of  the  first  Table,  is  very  strange  to  Men  of  Conscience 
and  Reason  (notwithstanding  it  is  the  practice  of  such,  as  pretend 
to  be  Masters  of  Reason)^^  :  for  how  can  it  be  that  such  persons 
can  be  good  Christians,  or  have  true  love  to  Christ,  that  have 
Courage  enough  to  speak,  or  act,  when  their  own  Persons,  Estates 
or  Relations  are  persecuted,  or  oppressed,  or  when  some<“*  Statute- 
I^w  of  Christ  is  broken,  or  misinterpreted  (though  this  is  well, 
and  their  Duty,  especially  the  latter) ;  and  yet  make  no  conscience 
at  all  to  oppose,  or  deal  with  them  that  do  take  away  the  King’s^*” 
Dignity,  Power,  and  Crown  of  Glory,  or  Blaspheme  him  by  their 
Erroneous  Opinions,  or^***  Heresies?  And  yet  these  must  be 
suffered,  and  connived  at  in  Congregations,  which  we  are  sure, 
neither  consisteth^**^  with  Scripture,  or  Right  Reason ;  but  is 
indeed  the  proper  effects  of  ignorance  in  God’s  Laws,  as  also  Self- 
interest,  and  Hypocritical  Partiality,  or  Covetous  Impiety.  In  a 
word,  if  such  persons  repent  not,  nor  Congregations  reform  not, 
by  purging  out  such  Cankering  Heresies,  or  Hereticks,  we  must 
conclude  fom  God’s  Word,  Right  Reason,  and  Common  Experi¬ 
ence,  that  such  things  are  the  sad^'^  Prodroms  of  some  sore  and 
dismal  Cloud  of  Judgments,  that  may  sooner,  or  later,  more,  or 
less,  (we  have  too  much  cause  to  fear)  fall  upon  such  Congrega¬ 
tions,  if  they  repent  not. 

And  for  such  Persons,  that  through  Pride,  or  Vain-Glory  do 

t")  For  we  are  sure  that  the  denying  of  Baptism  is  a  less  evil,  than  to 
deny  the  Divinity,  or  Humanity  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Yea,  all  his  three  Offices  of  Priest,  Prophet  and  King. 

W  2  Pet.  2.  1.  By  denying  his  Godhead,  &c. 

<DGal.  5.  20. 
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pretend  to  Singularity,  in  finding  out  new  Doctrines,  or  Opinions, 
and  in  their  Preachings,  or  Writings,  charge  the  Orthodox  with 
Plagiarism,  because  they  speak  the  same  Truths,  Doctrine,  or 
Principles,  that  the  Orthodox  Christians  have  taught,  written,  and 
delivered  to  us  from  Age  to  Age,  according  to  the  Analogic  of 
Faith  recorded  in  holy  Scripture;  let  such  glory  still  in  this  their 
Singularity.  For  our  parts  we  do  profess,  and  ingenuously  declare 
to  all  the  World,  that  we  are  far  off  from  assuming  such  Singu¬ 
larity,  but  rather  have  studied  a  Concord,  or  Unity,  with  our  Fore¬ 
fathers,  in  the  good  Old  Way  of  the  Gospel ;  and  have  laboured 
to  speak  in  the  very  same  Words,  or  Language  of  Canaan,  that 
our  Fore-fathers,  the  godly  Saints  spoke  in;  and  do  desire  to 
walk  in  the  ancient  Footsteps  of  the  Flock  of  Christ,  firmly 
believing  in  the  same  Gospel-Covenant,  and  Mediator,  that  Noah, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  holy  Apostles,  &c.  believed 
in,  and  were  saved  by,  through  Faith  in  Christ,  there  being  no 
alteration  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace  (as  we  know  of),  neither 
Objectively,  nor  Subjectively,  it  being  one  and  the  same  in 
Substance,  from  the  Fall  of  Adam,  to  this  Day.  And  so,  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  like  the  Faces  of  the  Cherubims,  look  one 
towards  another,  holding  forth  but  one^®^  Mediator,  and  Way  of 
Salvation  by  him,  though  revealed  to  us  by  sundry  degrees,  and  in 
divers  manners. 

And  if  any  Matter,  we  have  now  published,  in  these  Fifty 
Articles,  shall  seem  Noval,  or  Singular  to  any,  being  soberly 
weighed,  and  impartially  considered  by  the  Reader,  it  will  appear, 
it  is  more  by  way  of  Explanation,  and  Accommodation,  in  order  to 
a  Union,  than  any  new  Matter,  or  Words  :  All  the  Articles  being 
delivered  in  a  plain  and  modest  style,  and  in  Scripture  Language, 
fitted  to  the  meanest  Capacities,^  we  not  pretending  to  any 
Rhetorical,  or  Humane  Eloquence  in  speaking,  no  farther  forth 
than  it  serves  to  express  the  truth  Intelligibly  to  others.  For 
Reason  itself,  as  well  as  Tongues,  or  Humane  Learning,  ought  to 
be  subservient  to  the  Mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Divine  Mysteries 
of  Faith,  revealed  in  Scripture ;  for  we  believe  it,  ex  authoritate 
dicentis,  relying  upon  the  Truth  of  him  that  saith  it,  and  not  upon 
Reason  :  And  all  the  Evidence  which  we  get  by  Reason,  is  nothing 
to  this  Certitude.  For  if  Reason  shall  go  before,  like  an  Usher  to 
make  way  to  Faith  in  Divine  Mysteries,  we  should  never  believe. 
In  many  Divine  Truths,  the  Schoolmen  say  well.  Ratwnes 
praecedentes  minuunt  fidetn,  sed  Rationes  subsequentes  augent 
fidem:  Reasons  going  before  Faith  weaken  Faith,  but  Reasons 
coming  after  Faith  strengthen  it. 

For  Philosophy  itself,  though  maintained  by  the  successive 

<*)Viz.  True  God  and  tn>e  man,  united  in  one  Person. 
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force  of  the  greatest  Wits,  yet  is  purblind,  or  dark-sighted,  in 
Divine  Mysteries,  and  evaporates  into  nothing,  before  Divine 
Revelation :  but  Christianity,  attended  by  its  own  Authority, 
established  its‘‘^  Dominion,  and  raised  an  eternal  Empire  of  Truth 
and  Holiness  in  the  World;  yet  the  Reason  of  Men  cannot  inspire 
into  its  own  Preductions,  or  principle  of  Life^* :  for  the  Conver¬ 
sion  of  Men  and  Women  to  Christianity  was,  and  is,  the  effect  of 
Infinite  Mercy,  and  equal  Power,  and  the  Simple,  Plain,  and 
Divine  Truths  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Gospel  shall  survive  its 
uttermost  Periods,  maugre  all  its  Enemies,  and  greatest  Opposi¬ 
tion  ;  although  it  be  in  a  showre  of  Blood,  yet  it  shall  thereby  be 
made  Fruitful :  According  to  that  true  Axiom,  That  the  Blood 
of  the  Martyrs  is  the  Seed  of  the  Church  :  And  by  its  everlasting 
Monuments,  remain  for  ever,  by  its  victorious  permanent  Efficacy. 
And  though  the  Way  of  the  Gospel  be  attended  (especially  the 
powerful  profession  of  it)  with  some  difficulty,  yet  remember  what 
St.  Chiysostom  saith,^“^  Non  aspicxas  aspera  est  via,  sed  aitende 
quo  duett,  nec  considera  quod  est  arcta,  sed  ubi  definit:  Regard 
thou  not  that  the  way  to  Life  is  streight,  but  mark  whither  it 
Icadeth,  and  where  it  endeth.  Nemo  potest  hie  gaudere  eum 
seeulo,  &  illie  regnare  eum  Deo. — No  man  may  have  his  full 
contentment  and  delight,  both  in  this,  and  God’s  kingdom.  Con¬ 
sider  Souls, God’s  Tabernacle  is  in  Salem,  and  his  Dwelling- 
place  is  in  Sion :  How  then  shall  we  esteem  of  the^*'^  Truth,  and 
Worship  of  God  ?  and  desire  to  meet  him  where  he  hath  promised 
his  Presence,  setting  a  low  esteem  of  the  Glory,  and  Grandure  of 
this  World,  in  its  greatest  Riches.  Consider  all  true,  and  lasting 
Felicity,  and  Riches,  are  in  Christ;  and  as<*^  St.  Bernard  saith, 
0  Lord  Jesus,  he  that  will  not  live  to  Thee,  is  worthy  of  Death, 
and  is  already  Dead ;  and  he  that  is  not  Wise  to  Thee,  is  become 
a  Fool ;  he  that  desireth  any  Being  but  for  Thee,  is  to  be  esteemed 
as  nothing,  &c. 

Oh  consider  what  Christ  hath  done  for  us !  As*  St. 
Augustine  hath  it.  Oh  Son  of  God !  how  great  was  thy  Humility ! 
how  great  was  thy  Charity !  how  exceeding  was  thy  Pity !  I 
sinned,  thou  art  Chastised ;  I  offended,  thou  art  Punished ;  I  was 
disobedient,  thou  Obedient  for  me ;  I  transgressed,  and  thou  art 
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Dr.  Bates  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes. 

Chrys.  in  Mat.  16. 

WGreg.  the  Great  in  Mat.  13. 

W  Psal.  77  [76.  2] 

ty^Viz.  The  true  object  of  Divine  worship,  viz.  Fa[ther]  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit. 

Bern,  in  Cant.  Horn.  20. 

*Aug.  Med.  Cap.  7. 
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Tortured,  &c.  Hearken  to  the  Word  of  God,  as^®^  St.  Ambrose 
adviseth  us, — Interrogentur  Scriptmae,  &c.,  that  is.  Consult  with 
the  Scripture,  the  Apostles,  the  Prophets ;  what  they  spake,  Christ 
speaketh. 

But  if  it  be  said,  the  Scriptures  be  hard  to  be  understood : 
Consider  what  St.  Augustine  hath  said,  in  answer  to  such  an 
Objection. Magnifice,  &  salubriter  Spiritus  Saaictus  Scripturas 
ita  tnodificavit,  ut  locis  apertioribm  farm  occurreret,  obscuriaribtis 
autem  fastidia  detergeret,  nihil  ferk  de  itlis  obscurioribus 
emit,  quod  non  pianissimo  alibi  dictum  reperiatur.  The  Holy 
Ghost  hath  therefore  magnifically,  and  wholesomely  so  tempered 
the  Scriptures,  that  by  plain,  and  easie  places,  he  might  prevent 
Famine :  By  obscure  places,  he  might  wipe  away  all  Loathsome¬ 
ness  (or  Disdain) :  For  nothing  almost,  is  gathered  out  of  those 
obscure  places,  which  is  not  in  some  other  places  delivered  plainly. 

And  this  Authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  puts  an  Honour 
upon  the  Ministry  thereof,  that  we  should  honour  them,  and 
hearken  to  them,  when  they  come  in  the  Name  of  Christ;  for 
Christ  saith,  Qui  vos  audit,  me  audit:  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth 
me.  Therefore  let  such  that  make  no  conscience  of  disdaining, 
and  reflecting  calumniously,  upon  the  sober  godly  Ministers,  or 
Servants  of  Christ,  forbear  such  practice^’ ;  for  God  saith.  Touch 
not  mine  Anointed,  and  do  my  Prophets  no  harm ;  and  the  dust  of 
their  Feet,  will  be  a  witness  against  such  Persons  (if  they  do  not 
repent),  in  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Finally,  Consider  Immortal  Souls !  This  place  you  are  now 
in,  is  not  Terra  Viventium,  the  Land  of  the  Living,  which  maketh 
us  blessed,  and  which  the  Meek  shall  inherit :  But  terra  morien- 
tium,  the  Land  of  the  Dying,  wherein  we  dwell  as  Strangers  and 
Pilgrims,  for  a  short  time  :  And  as  the  Vail  of  the  Temple  before 
it  was  rent,  did  hinder  us  from  the  sight  of  the  Cherubims,  and 
Mercy  seat :  So  must  our  Corruptions  be  rent  from  us,  which 
hinder  us  from  the  beatifical  sight  of  Christ,  our  Saviour.  Sed  si 
recte  Deum  amemus. — But  if  we  truly  love  God  the  Father,  and 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Kingdom,  this  love  will  symbolize^®  our 
Minds,  into  that  which  we  love;  for  the  Mind  is  not  where  it 
liveth,  but  where  it  loveth.  An[d]  endeavour  so  to  live  in  this 
World,  that  short  time  we  have  to  live  among  the  Wicked,  and 
slanderous  backbiting  Tongues,  and  tempestuous  proud  Waves, 
and  dangerous  Rocks  of  Heresie,  and  ungodly  Professors;  who 
glory  more  in  the  formal  name  of  a  Christian,  or  Professor,  than 
they  care,  or  endeavour  to  live  in  the  power  of  it ;  that  being  too 
straight  a  way,  or  too  heavy  a  burthen  for  many  now  a-days.  Yet 

<*)Ambr.  ad  Gratia  Imper. 

<**>Aug.  de  Doct.  (Christ,  lib.  2. 
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the  Godly  should  be  as  the  Lillies  themselves,  Qvae  ipsas  utiqite 
pungenies  se  spinets  candare  proprio  illustrare  non  cessant:  Which 
by  their  own  Beauty  do  adorn  the  Thorns  themselves,  by  whom 
they  are  pricked.  And  though  their  proud  Waves  beat  upon  thee, 
and  they  be  as  Thorns  to  thee,  yet  ne  tnbuletur  Cor  tuuxn,  let  not 
thy  Heart  be  troubled;  for^'^  Jesus  Christ  is  Musick  in  the  Elar, 
Pleasure  and  Comfort  in  the  Heart.  So  that  from  the  experience 
of  God’s  Grace,  thou  wilt  say  with  the  Psalmist,^^’  O  how  amiable 
are  thy  Dwellings,  O  Lord  of  Hosts?  My  Heart  and  my  Flesh 
shall  rest  in  the  Living  God. 

Consider  these  things,  Christian  Reader,  which  are  here 
humbly  proposed,  to  that  end  the  Protestant  Interest  might  be 
united  in  the  love  of,  and  practice,  and  power  of  Godliness,  in 
Church  and  Family;  and  Heresie  oppugned,  and  Hereticks 
detected.  Schism  prevented,  and  Scandals  removed,  were^® 
undeserved  and  humble  Souls  comforted,  and  all  good  Christians 
in  the  unity  of  the  true  Faith,  established  according  to  God’s 
Word;  and  Christian  Congregations  reformed,  and  Obedience  to 
Superiours  (in  all  lawful  things)  performed.  These,  and  such  like, 
being  the  main  Ends  of  our  publishing  this  Confession  of  Faith 
at  this  time :  Therefore  if  any  shall  Censure  it,  we  only  beg  this 
favour.  That  first  they  will  be  pleased  to  weight  and  consider, 
those  things  herein  proposed,  in  the  ballance  of  the  Sanctuary, 
according  to  our  Saviour’s  Rule<*’  to  search  the  Scriptures,  &c. 
And  like  the  noble  Bereans,  to  search  and  see  whether  these 
things  be  so  or  no,  and  after  that  to  judge.  And  as  St.  Paul 
saith,^®^  To  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,  and 
contend  earnestly  for  the  Faith  that  was  once  delivered  to  the 
Saints.  And  if  thou  findest  any  Profit,  or  Advantage  to  thy  Soul, 
give  God  the  Glory,  and  help  us  by  thy  Prayers,  and  we  have  our 
end.  Vale. 

[After  this  Preface  the  next  page  begins  “  The  Titles  of  the 
Fifty  Articles,  with  the  Pages  where  to  find  every  of  them  in  this 
Book.”  The  Articles  are  printed  on  pages  numbered  from  1  to 
76.  Page  77  has  the  following  “  Advertisement  to  the  Reader  ”]. 

This  Protestant  Confession  of  Faith,  containing  Fifty 
Articles,  [is]  believed  and  professed,  and  now  published  by  many 
Baptized  Protestant  Christians,  whose  names  are  hereunto  Sub¬ 
scribed,  and  [who]  do  most  heartily  and  unfeignedly  own,  believe, 
and  profess  the  said  Articles;  and  desire  through  the  Grace  of 
God,  to  persevere  in  this  our  Faith,  or  professed  Belief,  &c.  And 
have  with  one  consent,  agreed  that  this  Confession  of  our  Faith 
be  Printed  and  Published,  in  the  Name  of  many  Baptized  Chris- 

<«)Bem.  in  Cant.  Horn.  15.  «J)Psal.  84.  1,  2.  <*)John.  5.  39. 

(OAct.  17.  11.  <K)  1  Thes.  5.  21. 
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tians,  or  Congregations  in  the  several  Counties  of  Bucks,  Hertford, 
Bedford,  and  Oxford :  To  which  said  Protestant  Confession  of 
Faith,  we  have  this  30th  Day  of  January,  Anno  Dom.  1678.“ 
subscribed  our  Names,  in  the  behalf  of  our  selves  and  many  others, 
to  whom  we  belong  in  the  Counties  aforesaid,  which  are  as 
followeth,  viz. 

[Fifty-four  signatures  follow,  and  then  a  “  Post-script  ”  on 
page  79]. 

Courteous  Reader, 

I  Doubt  not  but  that  some  of  these  things  before  premised  in 
this  Confession  of  Faith,  especially  those  Articles  that  relate  to 
the  Doctrine  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity,  and  Justification  by  the 
Blood,  Merits  and  Satisfaction  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour; 
Together  with  the  Authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  that 
Godly  Doctrine  manifestly  asserted  in  those  three  Creeds  we  have 
published:  all  which  Doctrine  in  part,  or  whole,  will  have  little 
entertainment  by  some,  and  without  question  great  opposition  from 
many,  that  do  oppose  the  Church  of  England,  and  others  also,  as 
well  as  us,  in  these  great  Fundamental  Truths,  wherein  we  are  all 
agreed,  (viz.)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  Christ’s  Satis¬ 
faction  to  his  Father’s  Justice,  for  sinful  Man.  And  no  wonder 
there  is  such  Instruments,  and  Cunning  Sophisters  abroad :  For 
it’s  evident  that  Satan  knows,  that  if  the  Foundations  be  destroyed, 
we  shall  be  at  a  loss ;  and  what  greater  Foundation  than  that  which 
is  laid,  even  Jesus  Christ,  (viz.)  The  True  Christ,  God  Man,  or 
Immanuel,  God  with  us.  But  St.  Peter  sheweth  us,  that  some  shall 
bring  in  such  damnable  Heresies  into  the  World,  in  denying  this 
true  Object  of  Faith  and  Worship,  and  so  worship  and  believe  a 
meer  Idol,  and  Invention  of  their  own.  And  now  altho  these 
Articles  be  passed  over  with  brevity,  as  some  may  judge,  and  yet 
happily  [  ?  haply  ]  others  may,  and  will  conclude  they  are  too 
large,  and  have  too  much  repetition  in  the  Preface,  &c.  in  many 
of  them,  which  the  Critical  will  call  Tautollogies,  &c.  Let  them 
if  they  please ;  yet  the  Sober  and  Intelligent,  will  conclude  there 
is  need  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ignorant  and  meaner  sort  of 
People,  for  whose  sakes  it  is  written  in  a  plain  manner,  for  their 
Instruction,  and  as  brief  as  it  could  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
sort,  who  cannot  buy  great  Volumes. 

Finis. 

An  introductory  address  “  to  the  judicious  and  impartial  reader  "  occurs 
in  the  1646  edition  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  Sezvn  Congregations 
and  the  Assembly  or  Second  London  Confession  of  1677.  (McGlothin  191-3, 
223-7.) 

*The  General  Baptists  held  that  all  Christian  doctrine  was  contained 
implicitly  at  least  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  that  under  the 
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guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  this  revelation  would  be  ever  more  clearly 
apprehended.  “  The  Lord  hath  yet  more  light  and  truth  to  break  forth 
from  His  Word." 

3  “  Slurd  ”  must  here  mean  “  tarnished 

*  By  1679  there  was  little  doctrinal  difference  between  Presbyterians  and 
Independents,  and  no  practical  difference  in  polity;  the  English  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  were  in  practice  congregational. 

6  The  Roman  Catholics  were  often  accused  of  making  men  sceptics  as 
the  readiest  way  to  make  them  Papists. 

•Matthew  Caffyn  was  accused  of  maintaining  that  God  is  a  limited 
being,  in  a  form  or  shape  much  like  a  man  (Taylor  i.  471  n.).  In  1709 
the  orthodox  General  Assembly  declared  that  an  “  expedient  in 
Scripture  words  ”  drawn  up  by  Caffyn’s  adherents  was  not  a  sufficient  barrier 
against  the  Anthropomorphites.  If  Caffyn  really  entertained  these  notions, 
he  may  have  derived  them  from  the  Karaite  Jews  or  the  Keramian  Moslems, 
or  directly  from  such  passages  as  Exodus  xxxiii,  22-23. 

^According  to  Joseph  Wright’s  Speculum  haereticis  (1691)  Caffyn  was 
a  leader  of  the  Apollinarian  (perhaps  rather  Eutychian)  party  for  nearly 
twenty  years — presumably  from  1656,  when  disputes  concerning  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  first  arose  in  the  General  Assembly,  until  after  the  publication  of  Monk’s 
Cure  for  the  Cankering  Error  in  1673.  Later  his  views  developed  towards 
.\rianism.  His  final  position  was  apparently  that  the  Word  of  God  is  a 
created  being,  not  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  and  a  God  only  by 
deputation;  and  that  the  Word  became  flesh  in  the  Virgin’s  womb  by  a  new 
creation,  so  that  even  Christ’s  body  was  not  t^ly  human.  Caffyn’s  earlier 
Christology  was  identical  with  that  of  Melchior  Hoffman;  later  it  was  a 
blend  of  Hoffman  and  Socinus.  H.  John  McLachlan’s  Sodnianism  in 
Seventeenth  Century  England  has  references  to  Caffyn  and  other  Baptists. 

•John  Tombes  had  died  in  1676.  The  reference  is  probably  to  his 
Emmanuel,  or  God  man  (1669),  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures 
in  Christ,  defined  at  Chalcedon :  perhaps  also  to  his  earlier  tracts  against 
the  Quakers  and  Romanists. 

•The  reference  is  presumably  to  Thomas  Hicks’  three  Dialogues 
Between  a  Christian  and  a  Quaker  (1672-4)  to  which  William  Penn  and 
others  replied. 

^®The  mention  of  Thomas  Monk  suggests  that  this  part  of  the  preface 
was  drafted  by  someone  else,  perhaps  Stephen  Dagnall,  the  intrepid  book¬ 
seller  who  was  elder  of  Aylesbury,  and  had  been  sentenced  to  death  with 
Monk  in  1663. 

^^The  General  Baptists  were  often  called  Pelagians.  In  1646 
Stephen  Dagnall  was  accused  by  Thomas  Edwards  of  denying  original 
sin  {Gangraena  pt.  3,  p.  105).  In  1707  the  church  at  Cuddington  excluded 
its  elder,  Henry  Gosse,  for  teaching  that  his  own  righteousness,  not  Christ’s, 
should  be  imputed  unto  him  for  justification,  and  that  infants  were  bom  clean 
from  any  defilement  of  nature.  Yet  both  Dagnall  and  Gosse  signed  this 
Confession,  which  declares  (art.  15)  that  every  man  justly  deserves  God’s 
wrath  and  damnation. 

^  It  is  clear  that  the  subscribers  of  this  Confession  did  not  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  Arminians;  indeed,  their  theology  anticipates  that  of  Fuller,  Hinton 
and  Robert  Hall,  over  a  century  later.  In  Buckinghamshire  a  member  could 
move  from  a  (jeneral  to  a  Particular  church  in  1689  without  incurring 
censure  {Church  Book  of  Ford,  ed.  Whitley  (1912)  p.  5).  Later,  attempts 
by  Benjamin  Keach  and  others  to  disrupt  the  General  Baptist  churches  led 
to  a  worsening  of  relations. 

^This  paragraph  is  probably  aimed  at  the  Spilshall  church,  which  had 
long  tolerat^  heterodox  views  on  the  Trinity,  and  in  1677  had  peacefully 
separated  into  two  churches,  one  of  which  (the  “  Biddenden  party  ”)  held  it 
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unnecessaiy  to  Christian  communion  to  believe  that  Christ  is  of  the  same 
essence  with  the  Father,  or  that  His  body  was  derived  from  the  Virgin  Mary. 

^*This  attack  is  directed  at  Caffyn,  who  as  Messenger  in  Kent  and 
Sussex  had  facilitated  the  formation  of  the  Biddenden  church  and  later 
promoted  the  excommunication  of  those  of  its  members  who  opposed  his 
views.  These  and  other  disputes  in  Kent  convinced  many  orthodox  General 
Bapdsts  that  Caffyn  could  not  be  appeased  but  must  be  resolutely 
“  oppugned  ”, 

Terms  such  as  “  hypostatical  union  ”  (art.  9)  are  scarcely  "  Scripture 
language,  fitted  to  the  meanest  Capacities  ” !  But  in  general  the  Confession 
keeps  close  to  Scripture.  It  does  not  warrant  Taylor’s  description  “this 
essay  at  the  explication  of  inexplicables 

The  text  has  no  obvious  meaning.  Perhaps  we  should  read  “  the 
Reason  of  Man  cannot  inspire  into  its  own  Productions  a  principle  of  Life  ”. 

This  may  be  aimed  at  Nehemiah  Neale  and  Daniel  Field,  who  split 
the  church  at  Berkhamsted  and  Chesham  in  1677  on  the  question  of  main¬ 
tenance  of  ministers,  and  contended  with  their  elder,  John  Russell.  Thomas 
Monk,  Messenger  in  Bucks,  and  Herts.,  strongly  supported  Russell,  and 
Article  31  insists  on  the  rights  of  bishops  and  elders  to  “a  sufficient  and 
honourable  maintenance  of  the  people  that  chose  them,  answerable  to  the 
dig^iW  of  their  places  ”. 

Symbolize  .  .  .  into”  is  used  in  the  very  rare  sense  “cause  to 
become  similar  in  qualities  or  properties  ”, 

W  The  word  “  were  ”  should  apparently  be  deleted. 

1679,  new  style  (the  year  then  began  on  2Sth  March). 

Arnold  H.  J.  Baines. 


The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  for  Boys  and  Girls,  by  R.  G.  Martin. 

(Independent  Press,  7s.  6d.) 

This  old  and  trusted  friend  of  the  adult  world  appears  in  a 
new  guise  which  will  surely  find  a  welcome  in  the  realm  of 
children.  In  the  space  of  some  70  pages  of  clear  type,  the  child  is 
given  a  fascinating  introduction  to  Christian  and  his  contempor¬ 
aries,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  possible  owing  to  the  nature 
of  Bunyan’s  original  and  immortal  tale.  Here  we  find  the  main 
episodes  of  the  pilgrimage  represented  in  such  a  way  as  will 
appeal  to  the  young  reader,  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  him  to 
desire  to  read  the  original  story  when  he  is  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  language  and  style.  The  illustrations  certainly  add  to  the  attrac¬ 
tion,*  for  how  many  children  will  not  immediately  choose  a  book 
“with  pictures”  rather  than  without?  Mr.  Martin’s  book  will 
make  a  very  acceptable  present  for  small  people,  and  can  be 
recommended  as  an  answer  to  the  continual  gih  queries  which 
arise  at  Christmas  and  birthday  times. 


E.M.H. 


Outstanding  Literary  and  Human 
Factors  of  my  Life 

[IVhat  follows  appeared  originally  in  the  columns  of  the 
"  Brecon  and  Radnor  Baptist,”  March-July,  1911,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet  illustrated  by  seven  portraits.  We 
are  grateful  to  the  Dean  of  St.  David’s  Cathedral,  the  Rev.  C. 
IVitton  Davies,  for  making  available  to  us  a  copy  of  this  rare 
pamphlet  cmd  thus  providing  an  opportunity  of  reproducing  these 
valuable  autobiographical  notes  by  a  distinguished  Baptist  scholar 
of  earlier  days.  Below  the  title  on  the  front  page  of  the  pamphlet 
comes  the  following: — By  T.  Witton  Davies,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Semitic  Languages,  University  College  of  North 
Wales,  Bangor ;  formerly  for  two  years  Pastor  of  the  High  Street 
Baptist  Church,  Merthyr  Tydfil ;  for  eleven  years  Classical  Tutor 
of  the  Haverfordwest  Baptist  College;  for  seven  years  Principal 
of  the  Midland  Baptist  College,  Nottingham;  and  for  seven  years 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Comparative  Religion  at  the  Baptist 
College,  Bangor.] 

Probably  no  living  Professor  of  Baptist  or  University  College 
or  University  had  up  to  his  22nd  year  so  poor  a  start  as  I,  for 
when  midway  between  my  21st  and  22nd  birthday  I  had  practically 
all  my  educational  work  to  do,  though  at  that  age  most  young  men 
who  have  become  professors  or  won  distinctions  as  scholars  had 
taken  their  degree  with  honours  and  perhaps  carried  away 
University  fellowships  as  well.  It  is  interesting  and  suggestive  to 
note  than  in  many  cases  unusual  distinction  in  scholarship  in  early 
life  has  been  followed  by  quite  ordinary  achievement  in  subsequent 
years.  This  is  the  case  in  Wales  more  than  in  England  and 
especially  more  than  in  Scotland,  if  my  own  observation,  extend¬ 
ing  now  over  many  years,  has  not  misled  me.  When  a  Welshman 
has  won  high  University  honours  and  secured  a  comfortable 
position  with  a  living  wage,  he  is  very  apt  to  feel  that  the  acnv 
of  his  career  has  been  reached  and  what  remains  is  to  enjoy  his 
well-earned  ( ?)  honour  and  ease.  There  are,  of  course,  striking 
exceptions,  but  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  not  overstated  the 
general  situation.  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  bring  home  to  my 
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pupils  two  great  principles : — 1.  That  constant  hard  work  after 
leaving  college  is  of  immeasurably  greater  moment  as  bearing  upon 
their  lifework  than  any  amount  of  mere  academic  brilliance  during 
student  days.  The  work  at  college  covers  but,  say,  at  most  six  or 
seven  years;  the  subsequent  years  may,  however,  run  up  to  fifty 
or  sixty,  for  Dr.  James  Martineau,  my  own  teacher  for  one 
memorable  session,  worked  as  hard  at  90  as  at  30  and  produced 
his  ablest  works  after  passing  his  80th  birthday.  Dr.  A.  B.  Fair- 
bairn  did  practically  nothing  in  his  Scottish  student  days,  not 
passing  a  single  University  examination,  yet  as  teacher  and  writer 
in  mature  years  he  has  been  the  envy  of  University  prizemen  and 
Fellows.  It  is  very  marvellous  to  see  what  plod  combined  with 
strong  moral  and  religious  principles  has  done.  2.  I  have  tried 
also  to  make  my  students  realise  that  the  foundation — no  more 
than  that — for  future  work  and  success  is  laid  in  most  cases  in 
what  are  called  “  student  days,”  though  in  my  own  case  I  was 
never  so  much  a  student  as  today  at  nearly  sixty.  At  college  or 
at  University  the  most  valuable  lesson  to  learn  is  not  Greek  or 
Hebrew  or  Philosophy  or  Science,  but  self-mastery;  the  power 
to  make  oneself  work,  to  create  the  mood,  as  George  Eliot  said  she 
did,  when  it  is  not  present.  Students  are  prescribed  work  in 
subjects  they  don’t  like :  these  are  the  very  subjects  they  should 
bend  their  wills  to  work  at  with  all  their  souls.  If  one  has  gained 
the  power  to  work  it  brings  with  it  infinitely  greater  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  than  the  lackadaisical  student,  preacher  or  professor 
can  enjoy,  who  spends  most  of  his  time  over  his  newspaper,  or 
with  his  pipe  and  the  newest  novel,  or  lounging  in  bed  or  in  an 
arm-chair. 

I  should  like  to  be  understood.  Apart  from  purely  academic 
reading,  every  student  will  wander  at  his  own  sweet  will  along 
literary  roads  and  by-lanes,  in  which  he  finds  himself  he  hardly 
knows  how.  For  this  purpose  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
the  young  student  should  be  within  reach  of  libraries  in  which  the 
great  master-minds  are  well  represented — Plato,  Dante,  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Browning,  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  and  the  like.  The  student 
should  be  tempted  by  the  presence  of  such  great  literature  in  the 
College  library  to  browse  in  many  fields  outside  the  class  work; 
I  have  found  such  general  reading  immeasurably  more  stimulating 
and  intellectually  creative  than  the  work  of  the  class,  but  the  class 
work  has  all  along  supplied  a  splendid  antidote  against  dissipation 
of  thought  and  energy  .  All  men  should  have  general  literary  and 
I  will  add  artistic  interests,  but  dominating  their  aims  and  achieve¬ 
ments  there  should  be  a  ruling  purpose  making  all  they  do  bend 
to  itself  and  minister  to  self-realisation.  The  ideal  to  hold  before 
the  student  is :  work  hard,  definitely  and  indefinitely,  at  College 
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and  University;  but  be  sure  to  keep  on,  for  this  is  still  more 
urgent,  after  you  have  quitted  the  academic  halls.  My  experience 
tells  me  that  a  lazy  and  indifferent  student  makes  a  lazy  and  in¬ 
different  minister.  John  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  and  Thomas 
Phillips,  of  Bloomsbury,  London — to  name  Welsh  Baptists  only — 
would  not  have  been  the  hard  workers  they  are  today  if  in  student 
days  they  had  not  learned  the  lesson  of  work. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  up  to  my  27th  birthday  books  had 
more  to  do  with  my  intellectual  development  than  men.  Afterwards 
the  very  contrary  was  the  fact,  as  will  appear  before  I  have  com¬ 
pleted  what  I  have  to  say.  Unlike  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  born  in  a  library,  I  was  reared  in  what  was 
practically  a  bookless  home.  My  parents  were  of  the  working 
class  and  always  lived  in  a  small  house,  though  they  were  indus¬ 
trious  and  frugal  and  saved  money  enough  to  build  three  decent 
working-men’s  houses,  in  the  largest  of  which  (it  had  four  small 
rooms)  they  lived  the  later  years  of  their  lives.  Both  my  parents 
were  renowned  for  the  uprightness  of  their  character  and  their 
honesty  was  proverbial,  but  neither  had  been  to  any  day  school,  not 
to  speak  of  college.  My  father  could  neither  read  nor  write  to  the 
last ;  my  mother  was  never  able  to  write,  but  she  learned  to  read 
in  the  Charles  Street  Baptist  Sunday  School,  Newport,  and  be¬ 
came  a  large  reader  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  of  the  Bible 
and  Pilgrim’s  Progress;  both  the  last  as  well  as  Watts’  Divine 
and  Moral  Songs  she  knew  almost  by  heart.  The  only  books  I 
remember  seeing  in  our  home  except  those  bought  by  my  brothers 
and  myself,  were  the  Bible  and  a  Welsh  edition  of  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  the  pictures  in  which,  and  the  trend  of  the  work  were 
explained  to  us  boys  by  my  mother,  who  was  in  many  respects — 
intellectually  and  morally — ^among  the  most  remarkable  women  I 
have  known.  Her  influence  preceded  that  of  books,  and  it  was  in 
its  way  the  greatest;  but  I  cannot  trace  to  it  any  mental  drift, 
any  tendency  to  a  special  manner  of  thinking.  While  referring 
to  the  literature  of  our  home  I  should  be  ungrateful  not  to  mention 
the  Christian  World,  which  my  mother  regularly  took  and  care¬ 
fully  perused,  often  reading  articles  and  items  of  news  aloud  to 
the  family,  as  she  used  to  read  out  the  British  Workman  month 
by  month.  On  Saturday  nights  we  often  gathered  around  the 
fire  and  listened  with  breathless  interest  to  my  dear  mother  reading 
to  us  from  these  and  other  papers.  When  I  entered  Pontypool 
College  I  was  conscious  of  a  wider  outlook  in  theological  matters 
than  the  bulk  of  the  students,  though  some,  like  John  Meredith, 
now  of  Hereford,  had  read  more  widely  and  had  wider  sympathies 
than  I.  But  I  owe  my  first  inclination  to  think  outside  the  narrow 
Strict  Baptist  groove  in  which  I  was  reared  to  the  influence  of  the 
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Christian  World,  in  my  opinion  the  greatest  religious  journal  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  I  am  wishful  to  add  that  nothing  I  had 
read  in  the  Christian  World  shook  my  position  as  a  Baptist;  but 
I  was  made  more  tolerant  of  other  people’s  opinions  and  more 
inclined  to  read  and  consider  what  non-Baptists  say. 

Though  there  were  no  books  in  my  home  except  the  Bible 
and  (in  Welsh)  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  we  had  a  local  Mechanic’s 
Institute  with  some  four  hundred  volumes  of  various  kinds.  When 
midway  in  my  ’teens  or  so  1  borrowed  Smiles’  Self  Help  and  read 
it  with  much  avidity.  When  I  had  set  down  the  book  I  felt  that 
I  had  no  need  to  spend  the  whole  of  my  life  in  the  iron-works — 
others  had  risen  from  positions  as  low  as  mine :  why  not  I  ?  From 
the  same  library  I  borrowed  Barnes’  notes  on  the  Gospels  and  read 
the  book,  text,  and  notes,  from  cover  to  cover;  I  still  remember 
almost  word  for  word  some  of  the  notes.  This  gave  me  an  interest 
in  Bible  study  which  has  never  left  me.  In  our  local  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  presided  over  by  Thomas  Jerman  Jones, 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Minister,  we  read  for  study  and  criticism 
Dr.  Walker’s  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,  and  I  entered 
into  the  course  of  the  reasoning  in  that  suggestive  book  with  all 
my  heart.  This  gave  me  my  first  impetus  in  the  direction  of 
theological  science.  In  my  preaching  and  in  my  theological  lectures 
I  have  frequently,  almost  unconsciously,  reproduced  the  reasoning 
of  this  book.  Yet  I  must  say  its  influence  upon  me  was  of  a 
general  and  superficial  kind  and  further  reading  and  independent 
study  have  shown  me  that  the  book,  which  for  the  time  stirred  me 
so  much,  was  no  real  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
dealt  with,  though  to  me  it  did  then  seem  to  be  that  and  more. 
I  had  in  some  mysterious  way  got  to  know  Byron’s  poetry  and 
bought  Dick’s  Shilling  Edition  of  that  poet’s  works.  Some  of 
Lord  Byron’s  poetry  rather  shocked  me,  but  the  interest  I  got  to 
take  in  the  poet’s  sad  life  and  in  his  romantic  poetry  helped  to 
break  the  shell  of  my  narrow  dogmatism  and  attracted  me  to  things 
which  the  theologians  and  churches  of  the  time  cared  little  about. 
It  is  from  this  time  that  I  date  my  love  for  poetry,  never  indeed 
very  deep,  but  still  sufficiently  so  to  make  an  important  difference 
in  my  views  and  tastes. 

When  I  became  a  student  of  the  Pontypool  College  in  August, 
1872,  I  had  read  no  great  masterpiece  of  literature.  I  prepared 
for  my  classes  conscientiously  and  soon  with  the  aid  of  transla¬ 
tions  became  able  to  read  Vergil  and  Homer,  and  was  charmed  by 
the  new  world  into  which  I  had  entered.  But  by  some  good 
fortune  which  I  can  never  appraise  too  highly,  I  began  to  read 
the  works  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  later  those  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  I  think  it  was  Joseph  Davies,  Fforddlas,  who  died  at 
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Ruthin  soon  after  leaving  College,  who  first  made  me  think  of 
Carlyle,  whose  works  he  was  often  reading.  I  am  quite  sure  it 
was  through  the  influence  of  William  Casnodyn  Rhys,  now  pastor 
of  York  Place,  Swansea,  that  I  became  a  student  of  the  writings 
of  Coleridge.  Go  into  Rhys’s  study  and  you  would  find  almost 
any  time  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  Coleridge’s  Aids  to  Reflection  or 
some  other  work  of  this  great  metaphysical  poet.  Three  books 
by  Carlyle  read  by  me  in  the  first  session  at  College  revolutionised 
my  inner  life  and  made  me  look  at  ethical  and  religious  problems 
in  a  new  light : — Sartor  Resartus — the  greatest  book,  judged  by 
its  effect,  that  I  ever  read,  taught  me  to  aim  at  being  real ;  to  think 
little  or  nothing  of  appearances  or  what  the  world  thinks,  so  long 
as  one  is  true  to  one’s  own  light.  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship 
completed  the  process  begun  long  before  by  the  Christian 
World  making  me  value  genuine  goodness  and  greatness  whether 
found  among  heathen,  Moslems  or  Christians.  Past  and  Present 
drove  home  to  me  the  kernel  thoughts  of  other  books,  and  sowed 
the  seeds  of  other  thoughts.  I  have  read,  more  or  less,  other 
works  by  Carlyle,  but  none  have  wrought  upon  me  the  subtle  and 
lasting  influence  of  the  above  books.  Yet  I  have  always  thought 
that  Carlyle’s  teaching  goes  perilously  near  to  making  greatness 
equivalent  to  goodness;  just  as  the  churches  of  my  youth  made 
orthodoxy  do  duty  for  all  the  virtues. 

The  one  book  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  reading  of 
which  made  an  epoch  in  my  life,  was  his  Aids  to  Reflection.  The 
works  read  at  the  College  for  university  purposes  were  chiefly 
the  works  of  Alexander  Bain  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  Unfortunately 
for  me,  during  most  of  my  college  career  my  dearly  loved  tutor. 
Rev.  W.  Mortimer  Lewis,  M.A.,  was  away  ill,  and  I  had  to  do  my 
university  work  alone  in  almost  everything.  I  had  been  influenced 
by  the  cxperientialism  and  sensationalism  of  Bain  and  Mill,  and 
the  foundation  of  religion  seemed  going  from  under  my  feet.  It 
was  this  wonderful  work  by  Coleridge  that  helped  to  restore  for 
my  soul  theological  terra-firma.  What  he  teaches  over  and  over 
in  that  book  is  the  doctrine  put  forth  by  Paul  in  1  Corinthians  it. 
14  (“  Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned  ”).  Coleridge 
would  have  all  men  make  a  sharp  difference  between  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  Understanding  (Greek  dianoia)  and  those  of  the 
Reason.  In  the  former  we  reason  on  data  supplied  by  the  sensa¬ 
tions,  emotions,  etc. ;  in  the  latter  we  see  immediately  by  an  act  of 
intuition,  using  what  the  Greeks  call  nous.  I  have  since  read  and 
thought  much  about  theological  subjects :  I  have  followed  the 
theological  lectures  of  Dr.  Angus  at  Regent’s  Park  College,  and 
those  of  some  German  teachers  (E.  W.  Mayer,  Strasburg,  etc.), 
and  for  seven  years  I  was  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at 
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the  Nottingham  College,  delivering  my  own  lectures.  But  all  my 
theological  thinking  took  its  direction  from  my  careful  reading  of 
the  above  work  by  Coleridge,  and  also  J.  H.  Green’s  two  volumes, 
Spiritualistic  Philosophy  founded  on  the  teaching  of  S.  T.  Cole- 
rid,ge  (1865). 

It  is  perhaps  a  singular  confession  to  make,  but  it  is  a  true 
one  nevertheless,  that  of  the  thousands  of  books  read  in  subsequent 
years  no  one  has  told  upon  my  life  or  manner  of  thinking  to  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  extent  of  the  very  few  books  mentioned  above. 
This  is  in  part  owing  to  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  youthful 
mind.  But  when  I  had  read  and  assimilated  at  College  the  books 
mentioned  I  had  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  centralities  of  ethics 
and  religion  :  what  was  needed  was  to  lay  the  foundations  deeper 
and  to  fill  in  the  details  of  the  structure. 

But  of  Biography  I  have  always,  since  I  learnt  in  the  Sunday 
School  to  read,  been  a  devoted  student,  and  I  have  probably  in  my 
library  of  over  17,000  volumes  as  large  a  collection  of  biographical 
literature  as  can  be  found  in  any  private  house.  The  life  of 
Robertson  of  Brighton,  by  Stopford  Brooke,  gave  me  in  College 
days  a  strong  impetus  to  aim  at  what  is  truest  and  best  in  preach¬ 
ing.  For  me  it  taught  the  doctrine  of  Carlyle’s  Sartor  Resartus 
as  it  affects  the  preacher,  “  Be  real,  be  true;  don’t  preach  because 
you  are  paid  to  do  it,  or  because  your  church  tells  you ;  think  for 
yourself,  and  tell  the  people  what  you  have  felt  and  seen  of  the 
Divine  Vision.” 

Soon  after  settling  down  at  Haverfordwest  Baptist  College  J 
read  with  deep  interest  Dean  Stanley’s  life  of  that  great  teacher— 
Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby.  From  this  marvellous  "  Life  ”  I 
gained  a  very  high  conception  of  the  office  of  teacher,  and  in  subse¬ 
quent  years  I  have  tried  to  embody  in  my  own  work  as  teacher  the 
best  points  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Arnold.  How  very  far  I  have 
come  short  of  the  ideal  no  one  knows  so  well  as  the  present  writer, 
but  I  will  say  that  I  have  prayed  and  tried,  and  pray  and  try  still. 
I  think  it  is  an  admirable  plan  for  anyone  aspiring  after  success  in 
any  walk  of  life  to  study  the  lives  of  men  and  women  who  attained 
to  the  success  which  he  desires.  This  has  been  my  own  practice, 
and  is  still.  I  have  been  sometimes  commended  in  certain  quarters 
for  industry;  but  a  study  of  the  lives  of  John  Calvin,  the  greatest 
of  Bible  exegetes,  and  Ewald,  the  brilliant  orientalist  and  theo¬ 
logian,  has  shown  me  that  I  am  a  very  do-nothing  in  comparison 
with  these  and  other  men  of  similar  achievements.  When  I  was  a 
pastor  and  in  student  days  when  the  work  of  a  pastor  alone  fired 
my  ambition,  I  read  the  biographies  of  those  who  had  achieved 
distinction  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  But  I  have  read  the  bio- 
g^raphies  of  men  who  have  become  famous  in  other  departments 
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of  thought  and  action  —  statesmen,  merchants,  poets,  painters, 
historians — and  this  has  tended  to  widen  my  interest  in  human 
life  and  to  lessen  the  cramping  tendency  of  excessive  specialism. 
There  hardly  passes  a  single  month  without  my  reading  a  fresh 
biography,  and  I  have  the  habit  of  jotting  down  at  the  close  of  the 
volume  the  points  which  strike  me  most  and  seem  most  worth 
noting. 

T.  WiTTON  Davies. 

{To  be  Concluded) 


The  Faith  of  a  Surgeon,  by  W.  D.  Lovelock-Jones,  F.R.C.S. 

(Carey  Kingsgate  Press  Ltd.,  9d.) 

This  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  from  the  Baptist  Quarterly  and  has 
presumably  been  separately  issued  for  the  help  of  those  who  are 
concerned  to  find  the  right  attitude  to  suffering,  either  from  the 
side  of  those  trying  to  help  the  sick  or  from  that  of  the  sick 
themselves.  It  has  been  known  for  a  man  to  complain  of  having 
pain  and,  after  having  various  tests  which  all  give  a  negative 
result,  to  be  told  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  him.  Mr. 
Lovelock-Jones  will  have  none  of  this.  To  him  one  treats  a  patient 
not  a  disease  and,  moreover,  a  patient  is  a  man  who  cannot  be 
analysed  into  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  parts :  he  is  a  one 
and  indivisible  whole.  This  is  a  most  healthy  emphasis,  and  as  the 
author  goes  on  to  develop  his  belief  in  the  oneness  of  man  as  the 
creation  of  God,  he  manages  in  a  very  small  compass  to  give  us  a 
new  and  heartening  slant  upon  what  we  used  to  call  physical 
illness.  This  is  a  most  useful  little  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  problem  of  illness,  not  as  a  test-tube 
condition,  but  as  a  state  in  which  God’s  glorious  will  for  men  is 
not  yet  done. 

Denis  Lant. 


The  Bible  for  Boys  and  Girls.  (Philosophical  Library,  New  York, 
$3.50). 

Here  are  selections  from  the  A.V.,  not  in  the  usual  chapter- 
and-verse  form,  but  divided  into  stories,  incidents  and  other 
appropriate  passages,  illustrated  by  31  colour  plates.  About  .30 
pages  of  Bible  poetry  are  followed  at  the  end  by  maps  and  a  useful 
glossary.  Handy-sized  and  attractive,  it  should  well  serve  in 
school  and  home  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  issued. 
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A  Voyage  To  Fernando  Po 

October  12,  1840,  Monday.  It  was  determined  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  to  commence 
a  Mission  in  the  interior  of  Western  Africa;  and  George  King- 
horn  Prince,  M.D.  and  myself  were  appointed  as  a  Deputation  to 
examine  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  the  adjoining  Continent,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Niger,  if  practicable,  as  high  as  Egga,  Rabba  and 
Bonassa.” 

So  wrote  John  Clarke,  late  of  Jamaica,  in  the  confined  space 
of  the  cabin  of  the  Golden  Spring  he  shared  with  Dr.  Prince, 
beginning  a  new  book  of  the  diary  he  kept  all  his  life.  A  tall  man, 
if  the  sketch  we  have  of  him  (with  the  Doctor)  made  at  Gravesend 
is  photographic,  his  careworn  face  showing  high  resolve  and  his 
hair  a  trifle  unruly.  A  man  of  method  (to  use  one  of  his  self¬ 
descriptions),  laborious  in  detail,  as  witness  his  making  his  own  ink 
and  cutting  his  own  pens,  and  the  way  he  sought  detail  of  history 
and  geography  and  anthropology  to  put  into  his  black-coated 
manuscript-book. 

"  We  sailed  in  the  barque  Golden  Spring,  Captain  Irving,  a 
vessel  belong  to  the  West  African  Company^  bound  to  Fernando 
Po,  chartered  by  the  Government  to  convey  coals  and  stores  for 
the  use  of  the  three  steamers  which  have  been  prepared  to  ascend 
the  Niger,*  and  is  expected  to  call  at  the  Grain  Coast®  for  a  supply 
of  Kroomen,*  and  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  We  hope  to  reach 
Fernando  Po  in  ten  weeks.”  A  Captain  White  sailed  with  them 
as  trading  agent  for  the  Company. 

After  a  “  most  interesting  ”  meeting  in  Park  Street  Chapel,  at 
which  he  and  the  Doctor  spoke,  with  “  Brother  Knibb,®  Dr.  Angus, 
Dr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Hinton,®  and  bidding  farewell  the  next  morning 
to  a  host  of  friends  at  the  Mission  House,  that  included  the  above 
and  Dyer  of  the  B.M.S.*  (who  had  not  been  able  to  get  to  the 
meeting)  and  Mrs.  Prince  and  Dr.  Cox’s  son  and  Mr.  Stanger, 
they  were  escorted  to  Gravesend  in  the  Diamond  and  seen  on 
board  the  Golden  Spring.  Going  down  the  Thames  they  passed 

^The  African  Steamship  Company  of  Macgrepor  Laird  of  Liverpool. 

2  The  1841  Expedition  under  Captain  (Admiral)  Henry  Dundas  Trotter, 
R.N. 

s Coasts  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia  from  which  came  "grains  of 
paradise”  (melegueta  pepper). 

The  Km  race  of  Liberia,  that  provided  many  West  Coast  seamen. 

®  William  Knibb,  of  Jamaica. 

•Joseph  Angus,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Pres.,  B.U.  1851.  Francis  A,  Cox, 
D.D.,  T.T..D.,  Pres.,  B.U.  1834.  1845.  John  Howard  Hinton,  M.A.  Sec., 
B.U.  1841-66,  and  President  1837. 

f  John  Dyer  was  the  first  full-time  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society. 
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the  Rapid  “  bound  to  the  place®  where  my  earthly  affections  are 
centred  and  where  those  remain  to  whom  I  am  so  closely  united 
in  soul.” 

At  Gravesend  a  delay  (awaiting  the  ship’s  papers)  enabled 
them  to  visit  Dr.  Park,  the  brother  of  Mungo  Park®  and  General 
Gordon,  finding  them  both  from  home,  and  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  Mrs.  Georgina  Hewett  Thompson,^®  the  friend  of  Wilberforce 
and  Granville  Sharpe  and  Clarkson,^^  and  a  lady  who  had  been 
nursed  as  a  babe  by  Thomas  Peters.“ 

On  the  Thursday  they  sailed,  and  there  followed  for  John 
three  months  of  close  study  of  books  (he  took  a  small  library  with 
him)  and  men,  the  Scriptures,  the  records  of  West  African 
exploration  and  missionary  enterprise,  the  journals  of  Clapperton 
and  Denham,^®  Laird  and  Oldfield,^*  Lander,^®  McQueen^®  and 
Mungo  Park;  listening  to  the  skippers’  (Irving  and  White)  tales 
of  pirates  and  slavers  like  Pedro  Blanco  of  the  Gallinas”  and 
Duke  Ephraim  of  Old  Calabar^®  and  Captain  Connaught^® ;  noting 
wind,  weather,  thermometer  reading,  latitude  and  longitude,  be¬ 
tween  preaching  several  times  a  week  and  acting  as  schoolmaster 
to  some  of  the  crew. 

In  addition  there  were  the  tracing  of  drawing  of  the  Benin 
and  Calabar  rivers,  the  daily  exercise  to  recover  from  the  cramping 
of  his  nineteen-inch  bed,  the  attempts  to  describe  the  goodness  of 
God,  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun,  the  tragedy  of  the  starling  that 
rested  on  the  rigging,  only  to  be  slain  by  a  seaman,  and  the  flying- 
fish  entangled  in  the  forechains.  Most  unexpectedly,  here  and 
there  is  recorded  “  composing  a  piece  of  poetry.” 

Slowly  the  little  barque  tacked  against  squall  and  head-wind, 

*  Berwick -on-T weed.  (“  Nov.  10.  This  is  the  birthday  of  my  only 
child.  Her  sisters  are  in  Heaven.  Painful  to  the  flesh  this  long  separation 
from  my  beloved  wife  and  child,  but  in  me  the  spirit  triumphs.”  “  Dec.  18. 
We  are  now  opposite  Cape  Three  Points  in  the  longitude  of  Berwick-on- 
Tweed.”) 

®  Mungo  Park,  1771-1806,  Niger  explorer.  Drowned,  with  Martyn,  on 
second  journey. 

The  families  of  the  Clarkes  and  the  Thompsons  later  intermarried. 

Members  of  the  Committee  that  sent  the  first  settlers  to  Sierra  Leone, 
known  afterwards  as  the  St.  George’s  Bay  Company. 

iiTTie  West  African  who  was  the  real  founder  of  Sierra  Leone. 

1*  Captain  Hugh  Clapperton,  1788-1827,  Major  (Lt.-Col.)  Dixon  Denham, 

1®  Maegregor  Laird  and  R.  A.  K.  Oldfield,  joint  authors  of  Narrative 
of  the  Niper. 

1®  Richard  Lemon  Lander  ,1804-1834. 

1®  Tames  McQueen,  author  of  Northern  Central  Africa  (1821),  Geo¬ 
graphical  Survey  of  Africa  (1840),  and  with  Sir  R.  F.  Burton,  The  Nile 
Reuin.  n  Guinea  Coast. 

1®  Southern  Nigerian  seaport.  Scene  of  the  dramatic  life-work  of  Mary 
Slessor,  the  mill-girl  Presbyterian  missionary. 

1®  Spanish  Slaver  of  New  Cestos,  Liberia. 
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one  day  losing  fore  and  main-top  masts,  unable  as  it  seemed  to 
leave  the  vicinity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  then  suddenly  finding 
way  across  the  Bay  to  the  coast  of  Portugal,  where  conditions 
became  so  bad  that  John  tried  dieting  to  overcome  sea-sickness, 
and  at  last  after  seventeen  days  sighting  Madeira. 

“  Nov.  1,  Lord’s  Day.  Lat.  32.16,  Long.  17.33.  Came  to 
Madeira  at  4  o.c.,  a.m. ;  passed  on  its  western  side.  It  was  much 
covered  with  clouds  but  was  in  sight  till  about  noon.  Preached 
from  Job.  xlv.  14,  half  the  ship’s  company  attending.  Dr.  Prince 
read  the  chapter  and  hymns  and  engaged  in  prayer.  Reading  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  our  Missionary  Record  and  Manners  of  Modem 
Jews.  Teaching  the  Congo  boy.” 

Ned,  the  Congo  boy,  was  enslaved  when  very  young  (“  he  is 
about  12  years  of  age  now  ”)  and  taken  to  Princes  Island^®  by  a 
Portuguese  merchant,  thence  to  Fernando  Po  where  he  served  the 
Port  Doctor  and  gained  knowledge  of  English  (he  interpreted 
John’s  sermons  to  the  other  Congolese).  Then  he  was  found  as 
stowaway  on  the  Golden  Spring,  having  secreted  himself  when  she 
lay  anchored  off  Clarence  Cove.*^  “  He  speaks  three  languages, 
reads  fairly,  and  performs  well  his  duty  as  cabin-boy  to  his  master 
Captain  Irving.” 

“  A  good  man.  Captain  Irving,  who  ‘  in  great  kindness  gave 
up  his  cabin  to  me,  thus  affording  more  room  and  giving  place  of 
retirement  for  Dr.  Prince  and  myself  John  follows  this  entry 
with  ”  Excellent  health,  take  exercise  morning  and  evening  on 
deck,  use  plain  food  and  water  my  only  drink.  Reading  Johnson 
on  Tropical  Climates  and  an  American  work  The  Hoiuse  I  live  In. 
Both  recommend  water.” 

Two  days  later  he  notes,  in  less  firm  writing,  “  Have  injured 
eyes  by  too  much  reading  and  writing.”  Some  of  the  too  much 
writing  being  the  thirty  letters  completed  for  friends  in  England 
and  Jamaica  “  ready  for  the  first  home-bound  boat  that  would 
take  them.” 

Fortunately  the  eyes  made  rapid  recovery  and  the  writing 
boldly  tells  of  the  barque’s  place  of  launching,  age  and  tonnage 
(317),  weight  of  cargo  (260  tons  over  our  register),  the  number 
of  the  sails  (IS),  the  soundings  when  they  were  making  land-falls, 
and  the  daily  run.  This  last  fell  to  as  little  as  40  miles  (knots?), 
the  crew  taking  advantage  of  the  slowness  to  fish.  “  Lowering 
boat  to  take  the  fish  that  are  in  great  numbers,  albicore,  bonitos, 
dolphin  ”  .  .  .  "  another  shark  caught  and  eaten  by  the  seamen.” 

Not  only  did  he  preach  to  the  crew,  but  he  wrote  their  letters 

20  Principe,  near  St.  Thomas. 

21  Port  of  Fernando  Po,  its  good  harbour  attracting  many  trading 
vessels. 
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and  recorded  particulars  of  their  appearance  and  bits  of  their 
biographies.  One  had  been  round  the  world  with  the  American 
Expedition  of  Discovery,  a  fleet  of  two  ships  of  war,  a  brig,  a 
storeship  and  two  schooners,  this  seaman  serving  in  one  of  the 
last-named  three  years  and  five  months.  Then  “  thinking  himself 
badly  used  he  left  at  New  South  Wales.”  Eight  of  the  crew  were 
Negroids,  coming  from  Fish  Town,  Cape  Coast,  Hereby,  Cavally 
and  the  Congo.  “  The  native  of  Cape  Coast  came  tr  sa-  as  steward 
he  had  not  time  to  attend  to  The  Book,  but  when  he  got  to 
Fernando  Po  he  would  learn  to  read.” 

Whilst  in  Jamaica  John  had  compiled  list  of  97  West  African 
words  and  59  numerals  used  there,  and  he  now  added  some 
Femandian  and  Congolese  from  the  native  seamen.  He  was  also 
learning  Hausa^^  and  Grebo^  and  “  reading  the  Book  of  Matthew 
in  Arabic  ”  and  “  with  my  friend  and  brother  Dr.  Prince  reading 
French  and  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew.”  His  reading  on  the  voyage 
also  included  Harvey’s  History  of  Hayti  and  Zeeland’s  Life  of 
Mahomet  and  Hodgkin  on  Liberia  and  Nesbit’s  Hinduism**  and 
The  Koran.  Nor  did  these  exhaust  his  interests. 

“  Beautiful  large  yellow  papillioes  flew  sprightfully  about 
our  rigging  (see  Humbolt,  page  30).  Nearest  land  St.  Jago  about 
380  miles.  Sierra  Leone  upwards  of  700.  Humbolt  mentions 
swallows,  but  that  butterflies  should  appear  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  land  appears  to  me  most  remarkable.” 

“  Examined  flying-fish  that  had  small  creature  attached  to  it 
with  fourteen  feet,  powerful  hooked  teeth  and  broad  tail.  It 
required  force  to  detach  it  and  the  place  from  whence  it  was  taken 
looked  tender  as  if  bitten.  It  was  If  inches  in  length  and  \  broad. 

I  put  it  into  spirits  to  have  it  more  particularly  examined  at  a 
future  date.” 

“  A  large  vespertillio  came  on  board  and  was  caught,  not  as 
large  as  the  vampire  of  South  America,  but  larger  than  the  retbat 
of  Jamaica.” 

“  Moluscae  drawn  up  from  the  sea  for  examination,  each 
having  underneath  eight  red  worm-like  threads  giving  power  of 
navigation.  Beneath  the  top  is  beautiful  fringe.” 

“  Sunk  empty  bottle  in  depth  of  100  fathoms,  the  cork  being 
covered  with  pitch  and  canvas  and  bladder.  It  came  up  filled 
with  water,  the  cork  and  coverings  in  place.  A  decanter  was  let 
down,  the  glass  stopper  securely  fastened.  It  returned  with 
bottom  forced  in  from  the  pressure.” 

2*  Language  of  a  Sudanese  race  of  Fula  and  Arab  blend  found  from 
Lake  Tchad  to  the  Middle  Niger. 

23  A  Kru  language. 

**  A  missionary  in  the  East  Indies.  (“  He  and  I  were  at  Sabbath  School 
together,  and  since  my  return  have  baptized  his  eldest  brother.”) 
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The  first  land-fall  should  have  been  Settra,  but  the  surf  was 
too  strong  (“  thus  prevented  from  first  attempt  to  preach  to  the 
natives  of  Africa  in  their  own  land  ”),  and  they  drifted  slowly 
down  the  Mesurada  Coast“  accompanied  by  increasing  fleet  of 
canoes,  John  (besides  counting  the  houses  in  each  “  town  ”  passed) 
noting  down  the  kind  of  fetich  worn  by  the  paddlers,  their  hair- 
arrangement,  teeth-filing,  tattoo,  cicatrice,  and  the  varied  clay- 
washes  used  as  adornments.  “  The  coffee  bush  growing  here  is  of 
a  different  species  to  that  of  Jamaica.”  “  The  herbs  and  trees  are 
similar  to  those  I  know.”  Some  of  the  day’s  entries  end  quaintly. 
“  Yellow  paddles  are  used.”  “  They  seem  fond  of  red  night-caps.” 

From  Dec.  6  to  Jan.  1,  when  they  reached  Clarence  it  was 
procession  rather  than  voyage,  with  many  anchorings  and  much 
hospitality  given  and  received  by  ship-men  and  traders  and  native 
kings.  He  walked  and  talked  with  these  sable  monarchs,  some  of 
them  grotesque,  and  with  missionaries  from  the  United  States, 
black  as  well  as  white,  and  recorded  the  interviews  by  light  of 
moon  or  ship’s  lantern,  remembering  the  names  of  the  gods,  how 
and  why  and  where  they  were  worshipped,  the  reason  of  the  metal 
rings  worn  on  limbs  (“  some  carved  with  name  of  owner  and 
advertisement  that  he  was  a  good  boy  ”).  One  man  “  had  five 
rings  on  each  ankle  and  on  wrists  and  six  crowded  upon  one 
finger.”  Also  the  gre-gres  or  ju-jus,  tiger’s  claws,  cowries,  small 
horns  filled  with  grease.  Sixteen  or  twenty  of  these  horns  around 
one  neck  were  sometimes  seen. 

He  interviewed  the  negro  named  Jumbo^®  who  had  nursed 
John  Dring,  a  merchant  of  Hull,  up  the  Sestos  river  the  six  days 
of  the  fatal  illness,  and  the  middy  of  the  man-’o-war  that  just 
missed  100  slaves  shadowed  out  to  sea  by  cunning  Captain  Con¬ 
naught.  He  learned  that  a  white  beaver  hat  (now  decorated  by 
gold  lace)  worn  by  a  nude  visitor  had  belonged  to  Surgeon 
Oldfield,  and  that  the  man  rewarded  by  a  Sierra  Leone  governor 
with  £10  for  saving  a  victim  from  the  red-water  ordeal  had 
buried  the  money  and  forgotten  where.  And  he  went  to  some 
trouble  to  know  why  the  dead  woman  with  the  shaven  head  had 
the  soles  of  her  feet  colour-washed,  and  why  the  sun  raised  blisters 
on  the  skin  of  the  seven-year-old  albino  boy,  and  what  the  dis¬ 
charged  Kru  seaman  intended  to  do  with  his  wages,  a  musket,  a 
hat,  two  pieces  of  cloth  and  a  bar  of  tobacco. 

The  first  governor  he  met  was  Mr.  Russworm  of  Cape 
Palmas  (“  affable  and  courteous  gentleman  of  colour  ”),  to  whom 

**  Liberia. 

2*  Absurd  names  like  Bottle-of-Beer  were  rule  rather  than  exception, 
no  doubt  representing  humour  of  Europeans. 
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he  delivered  letters  from  a  Dr.  Hodgkin  (“  on  the  subject  of 
colonisation  he  was  silent  ”). 

The  societies  represented  by  the  missionaries  held  large  con¬ 
cessions  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  as  did  the  companies  that  sent 
out  the  traders.  “  A  man  came  on  board  of  the  Maryland  G)lon- 
ization  Company  with  a  paper  dated  Oct.  12,  1835,  in  which  King 
Tom  of  Robookah  had  gratuitously  ceded  a  large  tract  of  land  to 
the  Company.  The  paper  was  signed  by  Dr.  Hall.  The  land  is 
up  the  Cavelly  river  near  Great  Cavelly,  where  Kuh,  the  Km 
devil,  resides  under  a  great  stone,  over  which  is  built  a  devil- 
house.”  John  strode  over  some  of  these  estates,  inspecting 
church  and  school  and  house  between  taking  services  and  question¬ 
ing  the  children.  Everywhere,  he  found,  sickness  and  death  were 
frequent.  Tiny  churchyards  were  crowded  with  rude  memorials. 
Yet  sturdy  of  mind  if  not  of  body  the  missionaries  carried  on. 

“  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson  (of  the  U.S.A.  Presbyterian  Church) 
has  been  about  six  years  in  the  country,  and  has  applied  himself 
to  the  Grebo  language,  and  with  his  printing  press  has  issued  a 
grammatical  analysis,  a  vocabulary,  a  dictionary,  several  small 
books  on  Scripture  history,  tracts,  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 
He  has  thirty  scholars  from  distant  places  in  his  school  and  holds 
classes  in  his  house.” 

J.  L.  and  his  wife  were  from  the  Southern  States  and  there 
were  other  Wilsons  (Dr.  A.  D.  and  wife)  from  the  Northern,  who 
had  come  here  from  work  in  South  Africa.  They  were  at  Fish- 
town,  some  ten  miles  from  Cape  Palmas,  a  cheerful  place  because 
higher  and  with  more  design  to  their  buildings.  Three  miles  along 
the  coast,  at  Mount  Vaughan,  were  some  American  Episcopalians, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  John  Payne,  Dr.  Savage  and  Layman 
Perkins,  with  eleven  communicants  from  a  district  of  twenty 
square  miles.  "  Beyond  their  district  the  people  are  cannibals.” 

The  one  Baptist,  the  Rev.  John  Revey,  had  twenty-four 
members.  He  had  been  “  long  in  the  colony  and  spoke,  in  general, 
favourably  of  its  condition.” 

Other  than  these  were  two  coloured  Methodists,  Williams  and 
Paine,  who  were  "  visited  by  their  brethren  from  Sinon  near 
Scttra.”  Paine  (later  Dr.  James  A.  Paine)  was  to  outlive  all  the 
others  John  mentions,  and  become  known  as  head  of  a  Negro 
College  in  his  home  country. 

F.  W.  Butt-Thompson. 


{To  he  Concluded) 
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The  Protestant  Dissenting  Deputies,  by  Bernard  L.  Manning.  Ed.  C 

by  Ormerod  Greenwood.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  50s.)  *  w 

Apart  from  their  right  of  approach  to  the  Throne,  relatively 
little  is  known  of  the  Dissenting  Deputies.  Historians  appear  to  vi 

be  ignorant  of  their  work  and  the  mass  of  those  they  represent 
are  probably  unaware  of  their  existence.  For  that  reason  alone  C 

the  publication  of  this  volume  is  welcome.  It  was  begun  about 
ten  years  ago  by  the  late  Bernard  Manning  and,  upon  his  death  , 
in  1942,  the  work  of  revising  and  editing  the  uncompleted  manu-  O' 

script  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  present  secretary  to  ^ 

the  Deputies.  The  result  is  a  comprehensive,  authoritative  account 


of  the  Deputies  and  their  achievements.  It  is  a  mine  of  informa-  '  (’ 

tion  and  will  be  indispensable  to  all  students  of  Free  Church 
history. 

The  Protestant  Dissenting  Deputies  are  a  body  of  laymen  ,  s' 

consisting  of  two  members  from  each  congregation  of  the  “  three  g 

denominations,  Presbyterian,  Independent  and  Baptist,  in  and  u 

within  twelve  miles  of  London,  appointed  to  protect  their  civil  a 

rights.”  From  these  a  committee  of  twenty-one  is  elected,  and  by  a 

the  committee  are  chosen  the  officers.  Baptists  will  note  with  n 

interest  that  the  chairmanship  has  been  held  since  1937  by  Mr.  tl 

C.  T.  Le  Quesne,  Q.C.  For  200  years  the  Secretary  has  always  .  ci 

been  a  solicitor.  Since  the  Deputies  came  into  being  in  1732  they  I 

have  included  numerous  distinguished  citizens ;  men  of  the  calibre  ;  a 

of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  Sir  Charles  Reed,  Henry  Richard,  Mr.  Justice 


Lush,  Edward  Miall  and  Robert  Waithman.  What  Nonconformity  » 


owes  to  the  shrewd,  courteous,  patient  and  skilful  service — much  i( 

of  it  behind  the  scenes — of  these  talented  men  needs  to  be  far  n 

more  widely  known.  To  many  this  book  will  be  a  revelation.  ,  s 

The  Deputies  have  not  concerned  themselves  with  theology  v 

and  only  rarely  with  religious  questions,  like  Sunday  observance,  »  ( 

etc.,  but  have  confined  themselves  to  the  admirable  work  of  f 

defending  and  extending  the  civil  rights  of  Nonconformists  in  1 


these  islands  and  in  the  British  dominions  (one  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  advice  and  assistance  given  between  1740  and  1776  to  the  J 

American  colonists).  The  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  ;  v 

Acts,  the  validity  of  Nonconformist  forms  of  baptism  and  s 

marriage,  the  right  to  burial  in  parish  churchyards,  the  dis-  >  1 

establishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Established  Church,  the  i 

vexed  questions  of  Education  and  Church  Rates, 
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Nonconformist  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  slavery  in  the  W. 
Indies ;  in  these  and  other  fields  the  Deputies  have  been,  for  two 
centuries,  quietly  but  effectively  active  behind  the  parliamentary 
scene  and  in  the  law  courts,  mobilising  public  opinion  and  gradu¬ 
ally  extending  the  liberties  of  Nonconformists,  and  often  of 
Catholics  and  Jews  as  well.  Some  of  the  information  given  here 
will  cause  surprise.  For  instance,  the  relations  of  the  Deputies 
and  the  Quakers  provide  little  evidence  of  “  that  rather  romantic 
virtue  ”  of  liberal  support  of  humanitarian  and  progressive 
measures  with  which  it  has  become  conventional  to  endow  the 
Quakers.  On  the  contrary  the  Deputies’  records  show  the  Quakers 
as  “willing  indeed  to  co-operate  when  their  own  interests  were 
at  stake,  but  rather  indisposed  to  join  in  struggles  for  justice  when 
only  other  men  were  concerned  ’’  (p.  213).  The  Wesleyans,  on 
the  other  hand,  readily  helped  even  when  their  own  interests  were 
already  safeguarded.  At  one  time  the  influence  of  Unitarians 
(under  the  Presbyterian  and  sometimes  Baptist  label)  was  strong 
among  the  Deputies. 

This  excellent  and  often  fascinating  volume  demonstrates 
something  of  the  practical  consequences  of  the  important  place 
given  in  Nonconformity  to  laymen ;  it  throws  considerable  light 
upon  an  aspect  of  Free  Church  activity  with  which  both  religious 
and  secular  historians  appear  hitherto  to  have  been  unacquainted 
and  which,  from  now  on,  they  must  take  into  account;  it  illustrates 
many  features  of  the  social  and  political,  as  well  as  religious, 
thought  and  life  of  Britain,  and  altogether  constitutes  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  politico-religious  history  of  the  British  people. 
Incidentally,  it  also  reveals  that  in  narrow,  sectarian  animosity 
and  spite  the  Anglicans  had  nothing  to  learn  from  Nonconformists 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  present  work. 

Mr.  Le  Quesne’s  name  is  misprinted  on  p.  40  and  presumably 
it  is  the  Baptist  Church  at  Melbourne  (not  Medbourn)  which  is 
meant  on  p.  45,  while  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  (p.  387)  the  Dis¬ 
senters  accepted  the  regium  donum  without  a  qualm,  for  some 
were  bitterly  resentful  of  what  they  termed  “  hush-money  ’’  (see 
George  Dyer’s  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Robert 
Robinson,  1796,  chapt.  xvi).  But  these  are  relatively  minor  points, 
for  here,  in  this  invaluable  account  of  the  activities  of  these 
"ambassadors  of  international  Nonconformity  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James”  we  have  a  work  of  the  utmost  importance.  If  the  price 
will  deter  many  individuals  from  purchasing  it  for  themselves  they 
should  press  for  its  inclusion  in  their  local  libraries,  while  the 
history  shelves  of  colleges  and  university  libraries  will  be 
incomplete  without  it. 


Graham  W.  Hughes. 
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New  Testament  Literature,  by  T.  Henshaw.  (George  Allen  and 

Unwin  Ltd.,  25s.) 

This  book  is  not  intended  for  scholars,  nor  for  specialist 
theological  students,  but  for  those  who  are  pursuing  courses  in 
Biblical  knowledge  as  part  of  their  Arts  degrees  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  for  students  in  training  colleges,  and  for  sixth-form  pupils 
in  the  schools.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  from  the  outset  the 
constituency  which  the  author  seeks  to  serve.  The  style  is  clear 
and  readable  and,  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  well-proportioned, 
though  one  feels  that  there  are  some  instances  where  re-arrange¬ 
ment  might  be  profitable.  Mr.  Henshaw  has  succeeded  in  hi.s 
main  objectives.  He  gives  useful  discussions  of  the  outstanding 
critical  problems  without  undue  technicality,  his  outlines  of  the 
contents  of  the  various  books  are  clear  and  helpful  and  his  assess¬ 
ments  of  the  permanent  religious  value  of  different  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  are  frank  and  definite.  The  material  in  the 
appendices  would  be  found  useful  by  students. 

The  following  points,  however,  seem  to  call  for  attention. 
The  derivation  of  the  name  "  Pharisees  ”  given  on  p.  24  is  by  no 
means  certain.  On  p.  41  (and  again  on  p.  343)  the  well- 
known  statement  of  Origen  on  the  authorship  of  Hebrews  is 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Eusebius  (who  quotes  it  in  his  History, 
vi.  25).  The  Epistle  of  Clement  (p.  45)  should  be  entitled  I 
Clement  as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  to  avoid  confusion.  It 
is  hardly  true  to  say  (p.  70)  that  the  baptism  and  temptation  of 
Jesus  correspond  to  the  Old  Testament  narratives  of  prophetic 
calls.  There  appears  to  be  some  variation  of  attitude  on  the 
question  whether  the  presumed  “  testimonia  ”  were  formed  into 
a  book  or  not  (see  pp.  58,  66  and  74).  On  p.  83  there  is  a  sentence 
which  seems  to  suggest  that  the  traditional  theory  of  the  priority 
of  Matthew  over  the  other  Synoptics  was  disproved  in  the  18th 
century  (rather  than  the  19th).  In  a  reference  to  Matthew  xix. 
17  (p.  86),  the  text  of  the  R.V.  is  rightly  given,  but  it  would  be 
well  to  point  out  that  the  A.V.  in  this  case  is  based  on  an  inferior 
reading,  which  owes  its  origin  to  “  assimilation  ”  to  the  text  of 
Mark.  In  view  of  a  good  deal  of  recent  discussion  on  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Mark,  to  say  “  he  clearly  never  meant  to  finish  at  XVI. 
8  ”  is  too  peremptory  (p.  96). 

In  discussing  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Mr.  Hen¬ 
shaw  writes :  “  There  is  no  Ascension  because  Jesus  had  never 
ceased  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and  therefore  had  no  need  of  a  return 
to  the  Father”  (156).  But  in  fact  the  “return  to  the  Father” 
is  an  important  theme  in  certain  chapters,  and  it  would  be  truer  to 
say  that  the  Ascension  is,  not  ignored,  but  subsumed  under  the 
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process  of  “  glorification  ”,  in  which  death,  resurrection,  ascension 
and  parousia  are  closely  linked.  In  accepting  a  date  of  48-9  for 
Galatians,  and  thus  making  it  the  earliest  of  the  Pauline  epistles, 
the  author  ought  perhaps  to  indicate  more  clearly  that  this  is  the 
view  of  a  minority  of  scholars.  The  analysis  of  Romans  in 
,  terms  of  "  kerygma  ”  and  “  didache  ”  does  not  seem  to  the 
reviewer  to  be  successful. 

In  discussing  the  place  of  writing  of  Philippians,  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw  does  not  mention  the  view  which  would  isolate  it  from  the 
other  Captivity  epistles,  to  place  it  (alone)  at  Ephesus,  though 
the  Ephesian  origin  of  all  the  Captivity  epistles  is  discussed  fully. 
To  render  “  ekenosen  heauton  ”  in  Philippians  ii.  7  as  “  He 
,  emptied  himself  of  his  personality  ”  (p.  316)  is  surely  not  accept¬ 
able.  The  denial  of  the  authenticity  of  Ephesians  does  not 
necessarily  involve  dating  it  in  the  second  century,  as  seems  to  be 
suggested  (303).  The  date  assigned  to  the  Pastorals  (“  twenty 
’  years  after  Paul’s  death,”  p.  334)  is  considerably  earlier  than  that 
I  put  forward  by  Dr.  P.  N.  Harrison,  whose  general  point  of  view 

I  and  detailed  analysis  is  followed.  Ephesus  seems  to  be  more 

I  generally  favoured  than  Rome  as  the  centre  where  a  collection  of 
Pauline  epistles  first  came  into  existence  (343).  The  suggestion 
that  the  greatness  of  Hebrews  has  little  to  do  with  the  author’s 
actual  argument  (346)  will  hardly  commend  itself,  and  one  feels 
that  the  background  of  persecution  is  over-emphasised,  in  view  of 
the  explicit  statement  in  xii.  4  that  the  readers  had  not  "  suffered 
unto  blood.”  Whatever  one’s  opinion  on  the  authorship  of  the 
,  James,  it  is  going  much  too  far  to  say  “  The  idea  that  he  speaks 
I  with  authority  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  truth ;  he  says  nothing 
i  for  which  he  cannot  find  warrant  in  previous  recognised  author¬ 
ities  ”  (359).  The  tone  of  such  passages  as  ii.  Iff.,  iii.  Iff.,  iv.  Iff., 
cannot  be  ignored.  The  work  of  Carrington,  Sclwyn  and  others 
on  early  patterns  of  catechetical  instruction  makes  such  an  un¬ 
qualified  statement  as  “  The  Epistle  ”  (i.e.  1  Peter)  is  quoted  by 
James  highly  precarious  (365).  Streeter’s  indebtedness  to  Harnack 
and  Perdelwitz  for  certain  elements  in  his  re-construction  of 
'  1  Peter  should  be  noted  (367).  In  the  chapter  on  Revelation  the 

author  argues  against  a  date  in  Domitian’s  reign,  which  is  that 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  critics,  and  it  seems  doubtful  if  the 
grounds  for  disputing  this  are  valid.  One  appreciates  the  forth- 
1  rightness  of  Mr.  Henshaw’s  comments  on  the  permanent 

;  importance  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  he  is  surely  wrong  in  saying. 

“  In  the  last  hundred  years  it  has  ceased  to  exercise  direct 
>  influence  on  any  but  eccentric  individuals  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  modem  theological  scholarship  ”  (418). 

D.  R.  Griffiths. 
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A  Baptist  Bibliography  Section  B — BILOXI,  edited  by  Edward 

C.  Starr.  (American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  1952). 

In  our  issue  for  April,  1948  (Vol.  XII,  pp.  305-306),  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  section  of  the  monumental  » 
Baptist  bibliography  which  is  being  prepared  for  the  Colgate 
Trustees  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Starr,  curator  of  the  American  ' 
Baptist  Historical  Society  and  librarian  of  the  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary.  The  second  section  is  now  available.  Unlike  its 
predecessor,  which  was  a  handy  printed  volume  confined  to  the 
letter  A,  this  new  section  is  as  bulky  as  an  English  telephone 
directory  and  consists  of  over  three  hundred  duplicated  pages. 

This  is  some  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  Mr. 

Starr  has  in  hand.  He  has  set  himself  to  provide  an  alphabetical  » 
register  of  printed  material  by  and  about  Baptists  including  works 
written  against  the  Baptists,  supplemented  so  far  as  each  section 
is  concerned  by  a  chronological  register  of  items  printed  between  j 

1590  and  1700,  together  with  an  index.  All  those  engaged  in  i 

serious  research  on  Baptist  history  will  in  future  need  to  consult 
this  bibliography  and  it  is  important  that  all  our  colleges  and  | 
libraries  should  at  once  secure  copies.  > 

Even  a  casual  turning  of  the  pages  reveals  the  value  of  this 
work.  No  less  than  seventy  pages  of  this  section  are  given  to  the 
Bible  and  indicate  the  extent  of  the  contribution  made  by  Baptists 
to  Bible  translation.  There  are  six  pages  of  material  under  the 
name  of  Isaac  Backus  (1724-1806),  over  four  pages  of 
material  under  Nathan  Bailey  (d.  1742),  and  six  pages  under 
Joseph  Belcher  (1794-1859).  Under  Francis  Bampfield  (1615-84)  j* 
there  are  sixteen  items  compared  with  the  dozen  in  Whitley’s 
Bibliography,  under  Benjamin  Beddome  (1718-95)  sixteen  against 
Whitley’s  eleven,  under  James  Bicheno  (1752-1831)  thirty-six  1 
against  Whitley’s  fifteen.  These  increases  are  in  part  due  to  the  i 
inclusion  of  American  material  and  reprints  not  before  noticed.  j 
This  section  also  has  valuable  entries  for  Alfred  Henry  Baynes  | 
and  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Holman  Bentley.  The  entries  under  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  and  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  interesting  but  quite  inadequate.  This  is  of  course  ’ 
partly  the  result  of  the  difficulties  which  face  anyone  who  under¬ 
takes  a  catalogue  of  this  kind.  It  also  indicates  the  importance  of 
international  co-operation  in  such  an  enterprise.  Under  the  heading  , 
Baptist  Building  Fund,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Seymour  Price’s  admirable  Centenary  History,  as  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  the  letter  “  P  ”  is  reached.  On  page  169 
for  “  Tomlins  ”  read  "  Tomkins.” 

But  no  one  can  really  review  a  volume  of  this  kind.  He  can  i 
only  express  his  admir<ition  and  gratitude  and  his  good  wishes  for 
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the  continued  progress  of  the  enterprise.  It  would  be  well  in 
future  sections  to  make  clear  the  date  of  the  most  recent  publica¬ 
tion  included.  To  satisfy  the  curious  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
the  final  entry  in  this  section  refers  to  a  Baptist  Church  in 
Mississippi. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Evolving  Universe,  by  Rufus  S.  Phillips.  (Philosophical  Library, 
New  York,  $3.75). 

The  author  of  this  publication  is  introduced  as  “  a  graduate 
of  the  47  Workshop  at  Yale,  who  began  his  search  for  spiritual 
perception  while  a  youth.”  He  seeks  here  to  share  with  the  others 
the  views  in  which  he  has  found  rest  for  mind  and  spirit.  In  all 
charity  one  can  but  express  the  hope  that  he  will  resume  his 
search.  If,  as  he  suggests,  this  is  the  gospel  for  the  atomic  age, 
then  we  are  of  all  generations  most  to  be  pitied. 

The  urgent  thing,  apparently,  is  that  mankind  should  “  under¬ 
stand  God's  infinite  but  wholly  impersonal  nature  ”  and  that  "  we 
are  all  of  All  of  God.”  “Prevailing  misconceptions  are  largely  due 
to  one  mistake :  the  belief  that  God  is  to  be  prayed  to  and  wor¬ 
shipped.”  Rather,  “  God  is  to  be  used  by  man.”  “  This  use  of 
God  and  partaking  of  Its  (sic)  substance.  Universe,  constitutes 
perpetual  activity  on  our  part.  It  is  our  one  job,  now  and  forever, 
as  we  progress  into  Infinite  Intelligence,  leading  us  down  an 
endless  road  of  glorious  adventure  into  infinity.” 

The  author  regards  himself  as  emancipated  from  the  follies 
and  futilities  of  orthodox  Christianity — these  include  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  which  means  the  reconstitution  of  decomposed 
matter.  He  would  permit  a  study  of  the  Bible  but  only  after 
“  understanding  ”  had  been  acquired,  for  the  multitudinous  errors 
contained  therein  have  “  misled  mankind  for  centuries.”  Are  we  to 
judge  his  own  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  from  his  attribu¬ 
tion  to  Paul  of  a  verse  from  the  Revelation,  and  his  attribution 
to  our  Lord  of  a  verse  from  the  Epistle  of  James? 

Of  this  publication  as  a  whole  the  best  comment  is  another 
quotation  from  the  author,  “  Much  contained  within  these  pages 
will  appear  incredible.” 


Such  Splendid  People,  by  W.  J.  May.  (Independent  Press,  6s.) 

Few  words  will  be  necessary  to  describe  this  little  book.  The 
prolific  author  has  become  well  known  through  other  publications 
and  this  one  is  true  to  type.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  pen  por- 
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traits  of  ordinary  people  whose  lives  reflect  the  goodness  of  God. 
Presumably  the  names  are  fictitious  but  most  of  them  are  persons 
known  to  the  author.  I  found  myself  “  identifying  ”  them  with 
Iiersons  of  my  own  acquaintance. 

G.  W.  Rusling. 


Christ  in  the  Gospels,  Bk.  1  in  “  The  Bible  and  the  Christian 

Faith,”  and  Reference  Book  One.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  5s.  9d.  and 
5s.  fid.) 

This  series  of  six  books  for  use  in  grammar  schools  is  graded 
for  each  year  from  11  to  17.  With  each  is  a  corresponding  Refer¬ 
ence  Book  prepared  primarily  for  the  use  of  teachers.  As  to  the 
high  quality  of  the  material  in  the  first  volume  and  its  reference 
book  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  reviewer’s  problem  is  to 
judge  exactly  how  they  are  to  be  used  when,  in  effect,  two  teaching 
periods  a  week  is  probably  the  normal  R.I.  allocation  in  senior 
schools  as  a  whole ;  certainly  in  grammar  schools  the  R.I.  teacher 
is  unlikely  to  have  more  than  two  lessons  weekly  with  any  one 
class.  In  this  situation  he  is  now  offered  a  series  of  books  for 
silent  reading  by  the  pupils,  but  not  as  a  replacement  for  the  Bible. 
How  and  where,  then,  are  they  to  be  used  by  the  children  ?  It  will, 
of  course,  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  individual  teacher. 
Where  he  is  a  Christian,  any  help  in  adding  to  his  own  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  Bible  is  always  welcome.  But  where  the 
teacher  is  not  a  Christian  an  entirely  different  issue  is  raised! 
The  Christian  teacher  will  always  want  to  do  his  own  teaching. 
He  will  never  have  time  to  do  all  he  feels  should  be  done.  He 
will  be  glad  to  have  these  books,  especially  the  reference  volumes, 
for  his  own  use  and  to  have  a  copy  available  for  individual 
scholars.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  opportunity  for 
their  general  use  by  classes — to  say  nothing  of  the  cost,  in  these 
days  of  educational  stringency ! 

H.  Gordon  Renshaw. 


Solving  the  Riddle  of  the  Universe,  by  Arthur  A.  Walty.  (Philo¬ 
sophical  Library  of  New  York,  ^.75). 

The  Philosophical  Library  contains  volumes  by  Albert 
Einstein,  Jacques  Maritain,  A.  N.  Whitehead  and  Sir  Arthur 
Keith.  Consequently  one  approaches  a  book  with  such  a  promising 
title  with  high  expectations.  The  author  outlines  his  aim  in  his  i’ 

introduction  and  closes  with  the  statement :  ”  In  this  work  the  [ 

writer  has  made  an  attempt  to  bring  to  the  people  of  the  world  a 
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correct  solution  of  these  age-old  mysteries  and  to  bring  science 
and  religion  together  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  common  ground.” 

Mr.  Walty  has  obviously  read  a  good  deal  of  modern  science 
though  it  is  not  obvious  that  he  has  the  necessaiy  training  to  read 
it  in  the  original  versions,  and  not  in  the  popularised  form  put  out 
for  laymen.  Moreover,  in  order  to  construct  his  theories  he 
generalises  liberally  and  we  are  disturbed  to  discover  that  what 
was  surmised  on  one  page  is  prefaced  by  “  As  we  have  demon¬ 
strated  ...”  on  the  next.  Time  and  again  Mr.  Walty  seems 
prepared  to  go  further  than  the  experts.  In  order  to  carry  us 
with  him  he  would  have  to  establish  the  impartiality  and  reliability 
of  his  judgment.  Unfortunately  his  sketch  of  world  conditions 
in  his  opening  chapter  is  so  over-simplified  and  naive  that  our 
confidence  in  his  judgment  is  immediately  shaken. 

Mr.  Walty ’s  reading  in  theology  does  not  appear  to  have  kept 
pace  with  his  science.  He  believes  in  a  “  Supreme  Intellectual 
Power,”  who  could  do  nothing  else  but  think  for  countless  ages. 
But  ”...  there  eventually  came  a  time  when  there  came  to  His 
notice  the  full  realisation  of  His  unique  and  forlorn  situation. 
Here  in  this  black  and  endless  void ;  with  no  eyes  to  see,  no  ears 
to  hear,  no  senses  of  any  kind,  except  that  of  the  power  of  thought, 
this  conscious  Intellectual  Power  continued  to  drift  aimlessly 
about  in  this  endless  sea  of  space,  seeking,  perhaps,  He  knew  not 
what.”  So  He  created.  “  It  may  be  that  due  to  lack  of  previous 
experience  the  Creator  actually  overlooked  some  of  the  minor 
details  and  that  the  evil  consequences  are  still  rampant  throughout 
the  universe.  We  may  be  certain,  however,  that  the  Creator  did 
the  very  best  He  could  find  under  the  existing  circumstances.” 

Mr.  Walty  believes  that  the  supreme  Intellectual  Power  guides 
us  through  the  sub-conscious  mind  and  says,  ”  In  one  particular 
instance  my  promptness  in  obeying  such  an  impulse,  which  cost 
me  less  than  fifteen  dollars  and  but  a  few  hours  work,  resulted  in 
the  increase  of  my  income  by  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.” 

Denis  Lant. 


Vedanta  for  Modem  Man,  edited  with  an  introduction  by 
Christopher  Isherwood.  (George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  2Ss.) 

In  Volume  XIII,  pages  43-44,  attention  was  called  to  Vedanta 
for  the  Western  World,  an  earlier  anthology,  drawn  like  this  one 
from  contributions  to  a  magazine  published  in  California  by 
supporters  of  the  Vedanta  Society.  Once  again  Mr.  Aldous 
Huxley,  Mr.  Gerald  Heard  and  Mr.  Isherwood  are  among  the 
contributors,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Indians.  Mr.  Isherwood 
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admits  that  Christianity  and  Vedantism  stand  opposed  to  one 
another.  The  latter  minimises  and  blurs  distinctions  which  to  the 
former  appear  essential  and  absolute.  To  say  that  “what  we 
adore  in  a  Christ,  a  Buddha,  in  Kali  or  Jehovah  or  Kwan-yin,  is 
our  own  Atman,  our  eternal  Nature,”  is  sophistry  as  false  and 
dangerous  as  it  is  ancient.  Neither  the  Western  World  nor 
Modern  Man  will  be  saved  thereby.  But  many  of  the  individual 
pieces  in  this  volume  are  full  of  spiritual  insight  and  aspiration. 
Not  the  least  interesting  are  the  memories  of  Swami  Vivekananda. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


The  Faith  We  Preach,  by  E.  C.  Blackman.  (Independent  Press, 

8s.  6d.) 

There  are  many  good  things  in  this  book,  for  the  writer  gives 
us  the  benefit  of  much  up-to-date  Biblical  scholarship  in  a  form 
that  will  be  helpful  to  both  ministers  and  laymen.  The  chapter 
headings  are  fresh  and  attractive,  and  the  language  and  method 
of  approach  are  of  the  kind  to  commend  themselves  to  a  modem 
reader.  The  writer  sets  forth  clearly  the  fundamental  message 
and  the  essential  unity  of  the  Bible.  This  is  a  book  that  might 
well  help  a  university  student  to  find  a  richer  and  more  truly 
Biblical  foundation  for  his  faith.  Mr.  Blackman  is  least  convincing 
when  he  turns  from  Biblical  scholarship  to  Christian  theology. 
It  is  significant  that  he  should  have  given  such  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  space  (in  such  a  small  book)  to  a  consideration  of  the 
history  and  meaning  of  the  “  Old  Covenant,”  and  very  little,  in 
comparison,  to  an  exposition  of  such  essential  aspects  of  the  “  New 
Covenant  ”  as  the  Atonement,  Justifying  Faith,  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  Christian  Hope  (to  use  the  theological  terms  that  Mr. 
Blackman  purposely  avoided).  His  treatment  of  some  of  these 
subjects  is  clearly  inadequate,  while  his  remarks  about  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  Christ,  hell  and  human  depravity  are,  we  think,  unsatis¬ 
factory.  No  small  book  like  this  one  on  “  the  faith  we  preach  " 
could  hope  to  cover  adequately  all  the  ground,  or  to  win  complete 
approval  on  every  point.  But  if  it  stimulates  thought  and  drives 
the  reader  back  to  the  source-book  of  the  Faith,  it  has  served  a 
valuable  purpose.  We  believe  this  book  will  do  this  and  so  we 
sincerely  commend  it. 


Leslie  J.  Moon. 


Editorial  Notes 

OF  many  statements  made  during  the  recent  Annual  Assembly 
of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  one 
which  would  appear  to  have  the  most  immediate  practical  signifi¬ 
cance  was  uttered  by  the  General  Secretary  when  presenting  the 
B.U.  Council  Report : — “  Before  many  months  have  passed  we 
have,  I  believe,  to  decide  whether  we  shall  seek  to  raise  a  new 
Church  Extension  Fund  or  Funds,  or  whether  we  shall  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  Home  Work  Fund.” 

The  movement  of  population  which  has  left  high  and  dry  in 
the  centres  of  our  cities  and  large  industrial  towns  spacious  church 
buildings — now  little  more  than  monuments  to  their  former 
greatness  and  popularity — has  by  the  same  process  brought  into 
being  innumerable  housing  estates  and  several  whole  new  towns. 
These  constitute  obvious  and  challenging  fields  of  evangelism. 
Unless  the  challenge  is  taken  up  all  denominations  are  likely  to 
decline.  To  set  up  Baptist  buildings  for  worship  and  witness  in 
these  populous  areas  and  provide  an  adequate  ministry  there  is  a 
task  which  can  be  effectively  tackled  only  by  the  concerted  action 
of  the  entire  denomination.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  paramount 
need  of  our  time  and,  ultimately,  the  most  fruitful  form  of  Baptist 
advance  at  this  present  juncture.  If  the  denomination  is  to  be 
summoned  to  raise  very  large  sums  for  Church  Extension  then,  in 
the  first  place,  pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  central 
churches  whose  day  is  done  to  sell  their  premises  and  sites  and 
contribute  the  proceeds  to  the  common  fund  for  the  sake  of 
expansion  in  those  districts  where  there  is  need  and  opportunity. 
In  the  second  place,  other  claimants  upon  the  denomination’s 
pocket  must  recognise  the  need  to  go  slow  for  a  period,  seeing 
that  our  resources  are  not  unlimited.  Given  these,  among  other 
conditions.  Baptists  can  turn  decline  into  increase  if  they  follow 
promptly,  whole-heartedly  and  generously  the  lead  given  by  Dr. 
Payne  and  set  out  with  determination  to  claim  these  new  areas  for 
their  Lord. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  its  President,  Mr.  Seymour  J. 
Price,  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  held  its  Annual  Meeting  on 
27th  April  in  the  lounge  at  Bloomsbury  Central  Church,  London. 
A  report  on  the  unspectacular  but  valuable  work  of  the  Society 
during  the  year  was  presented  by  the  Secretary,  who  also  announ¬ 
ced  that  during  the  past  twelve  months  the  accumulated  deficit 
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had  been  reduced  by  the  surplus  of  £63  on  the  1952  accounts. 
Members  listened  with  close  attention  and  great  appreciation  to  a 
fine  address  (printed  in  this  issue)  on  “  The  Theology  of  Baptism 
in  Baptist  History  ”  by  a  distinguished  Civil  Servant  and  Presby-  1 
terian,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ross,  M.A.  Altogether  it  was  a  well-attended  i* 
and  successful  meeting.  i 

*  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  I 

It  is  good  to  know  that  fellow- Baptists  in  other  lands  are 

increasingly  aware  of  the  need  to  preserve  materials  relating  to  ; 
denominational  history  and  of  encouraging  research.  Canadian 
Baptists  have  been  active  in  this  way  for  some  time,  while  in  1950  - 

the  Baptists  of  New  Zealand  formed  a  Historical  Society,  which  [ 
now  issues  a  periodical  Bulletin.  Their  example  has  been  followed  > 
in  Australia,  and  we  learn  that  the  South  African  Baptist  Union  I 
is  also  taking  steps  to  gather  historical  records.  Our  own  Society 
is  in  touch  with  American  counterparts  both  in  the  South  and  the 
North.  The  cultivation  of  closer  relationships  between  all  these 
organisations  would  be  of  common  advantage. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Meanwhile,  to  the  American  Baptist  Historical  Society  we 
extend  our  congratulations  upon  attaining  its  centenary.  Its 
formation  in  Philadelphia  on  5th  May,  1853,  was  largely  due  to 
the  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  John  Mason  Peck.  The  contrast  i 
between  his  train  journey  that  week  from  St.  Louis  through  a 
populated  countryside  with  its  numberless  churches  and  the 
arduous  128-day  trek  by  lumbering  wagon  across  a  wild  country 
when,  thirty-six  years  earlier,  he  had  first  gone  to  St.  Louis  fired  I 
in  Peck’s  heart  the  resolve  to  do  what  he  could  to  procure  for 
posterity  the  recording  of  the  remarkable  story  of  Baptist  expan¬ 
sion.  The  foundation  of  the  American  Baptist  Historical  Society 
was  the  immediate  result.  Its  first  act  was  to  establish  a  library 
which,  today  housed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Edward  C.  Starr  at 
Crozer  Seminary,  contains  many  treasures.  The  second  step  was 
to  stimulate  research,  and  a  great  deal  of  invaluable  work  has 
since  been  done.  In  1938  The  Chronicle,  its  quarterly  journal, 
made  its  first  appearance  and,  under  the  distinguished  editorship  [ 
of  Dr.  R.  E.  E.  Harkness,  continues  to  flourish.  This  eminent 
Society  we  salute  as  it  enters  its  second  century  and  we  wish  for 
it  a  continuing  success.  We  share  the  belief  of  its  founders; 

“  Any  people  not  interested  in  their  past  are  not  likely  to  be  much 
concerned  over  their  future.”  . 

>(>**«*  1, 

By  the  death,  on  24th  September,  1952,  of  H.  L.  Hemmens, 
the  Baptist  denomination  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most 
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versatile,  devoted  and  beloved  of  its  sons.  On  20th  May,  1907,  as 
a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  he  entered  the  doorway  of  the  old 
Mission  House  in  Fumival  Street,  London,  for  the  first  time  as  a 
member  of  the  home  staff  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
During  the  ensuing  forty-five  years  the  extent  and  the  variety  of 
his  services  to  the  Missionary  Society,  the  Baptist  Union  and 
kindred  causes — and,  no  less,  the  character  of  the  man  himself — 
gradually  won  for  him  an  almost  unique  place  in  the  life  and  the 
affection  of  the  denomination  he  loved.  The  story  of  it  all  he 
has  modestly  told  in  Sitch  Ha^  Been  My  Life,  completed  shortly 
before  he  died  and  recently  published.^  All  who  knew  H.  L. 
Hemmens  personally  and  many  others  to  whom  his  name  was 
familiar  will  want  to  read  it.  They  will  find  that  it  is  not  only 
the  well-told  narrative  of  one  man’s  life  but,  because  of  the  part 
played  by  the  author  in  denominational  and  other  developments 
and  also  the  pen-pictures  he  provides  of  notable  personalities,  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Baptists  during  the 
past  fifty  years.  Placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young,  this  story 
could  hardly  fail  to  stir  up  resolves  to  labour  strenuously  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  in  the  service  of  which  Harry  L.  Hemmens 
spent  himself  and,  in  so  doing,  found  freedom  and  happiness  for 
his  own  soul  and  glorified  his  Master’s  name  on  earth. 

*  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

The  Seventh  Day  Baptists’  Year-Book  for  1952  (published 
by  the  American  Sabbath  Ti_ct  Society  at  Plainfield,  N.J.,  price 
$1.50)  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  General  Conference  held  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  last  year  and  includes  full  reports  of  the  various 
activities  engaged  in  by  the  denomination,  along  with  financial 
statements,  statistics  and  directories  of  churches  and  ministers. 
Strongest  in  the  U.S.A.,  they  have  churches  in  Africa,  British 
Guiana,  Jamaica,  Holland  and  New  Zealand,  while  Shanghai, 
Berlin  and  London  each  have  one  church.  Constituted  in  1617 
the  Mill  Yard  church  meets  on  the  premises  of  our  Upper  Hollo¬ 
way  church.  World  membership  totals  6,460  and  there  were  104 
baptisms  last  year.  The  Conference  is  in  membership  with  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  “  ways  and  means  of  presenting 
the  Sabbath  truth  to  the  Council  ”  are  contemplated. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“  Outstanding  Literary  and  Human  Factors  of  My  Life,”  by 
the  late  Dr.  Witton  Davies  will  be  concluded  in  our  next  issue,  in 
which  we  also  expect  to  include  an  important  article  on  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  by  Prof.  F.  Blanke  of  Zurich  University. 


^  Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  10s.  6d. 


The  Theology  of  Baptism  I 
in  Baptist  History' 

IT  is  an  open  secret  that  among  paedobaptists  at  the  present  time 
there  is  much  uncertainty  and  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
baptism  and  the  persons  to  whom  it  should  be  administered. 
What  is  the  relationship  of  baptism  to  grace,  to  faith,  to  re¬ 
generation,  to  church  membership,  to  confirmation  ?  Does  baptism  i 
make  any  difference  to  the  person  baptized,  and  if  so,  what?  The  I 
present  inquiry  is  an  attempt  by  a  paedobaptist  to  discover  what  [ 
answers  Baptists  have  given  in  the  past  to  the  above  questions. 
The  task  has  not  been  altogether  easy,  because  the  doctrine  of  1 
baptism  does  not  occupy  a  central  place  in  Baptist  theology.  This  | 
is  a  fact  which  always  comes  as  a  surprise  to  paedobaptists.  For  I 
instance,  of  Spurgeon’s  three  thousand  sermons,  only  five  are  on 
baptism;  or  to  take  another  illustration  from  an  earlier  age,  when 
in  1674  Thomas  Hicks,  with  the  approval  of  Hanserd  Knollys  and 
other  leading  Baptists,  made  thirty-one  accusations  against  the 
Quakers,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  mention  of 
the  Quakers’  disregard  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  \ 
Lord’s  Supper^  When  Baptists  do  write  of  baptism,  they  have 
been  much  more  concerned  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  the 
sprinkling  of  infants  than  to  define  what  happens  at  the  immersion 
of  believers.  The  evidence  for  the  present  inquiry,  therefore,  has  [ 
had  to  be  collected  chiefly  from  incidental  references,  sometimes  ' 
even  from  writers  taken,  so  to  speak,  off  their  guard. 

The  many  theories  of  baptism  held  by  paedobaptists  fall 
broadly  into  three  main  categories.  In  the  first  category  are  those 
which  regard  baptism  as  purely  symbolic  and  as  incapable  of 
effecting  any  change  either  of  character  or  of  status  in  the  person 
baptized ;  under  this  view  infants  are  baptized  in  order  to  demon-  i 
strate  the  love  of  Christ  for  children  as  well  as  adults.  The 
second  type  of  theory  holds  that  baptism,  whether  or  not  it  has 
any  symbolic  value,  is  primarily  the  act  which  admits  into  member¬ 
ship  of  the  visible  Church,  or  which  solemnly  ratifies  an  existing 
membership;  under  this  view  infants  are  baptized  on  the  ground 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  denied  membership  of  the  Church.  The 
third  type  of  theory  maintains  that,  in  addition  to  any  symbolic  or 
initiatory  value  that  baptism  may  have,  its  chief  purpose  is  to  be 
the  means  whereby  God  confers  a  gift  or  benefit  of  some  kind  on  ' 

lecture  delivered  to  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  in  April,  1953. 

*  Crosby,  Histoiry  of  the  Baptists  (1738),  II.  296-306. 
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the  person  baptized,  whether  that  gift  be  described  as  regeneration, 
or  forgiveness  of  sin,  or  grace,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  a  “  seal  ” 
by  which  the  person  baptized  is  assured  of  his  inclusion  in  the 
Covenant;  under  views  of  this  third  type,  infants  are  baptized 
because  it  is  thought  that  they  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  the  sacrament.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the 
views  of  Baptists  under  the  same  three  heads.  (In  order  not  to 
complicate  unduly  a  sufficiently  complex  subject,  the  inquiry  will 
be  mainly  confined  to  the  English  Baptists  from  1610  onwards). 

Baptism  as  a  Symbol 

The  first  question,  then,  for  our  consideration  is  whether 
Baptists  have  regarded  baptism  as  having  symbolic  value  only, 
and  what  it  has  been  held  to  symbolise. 

The  question  whether  Baptists  consider  baptism  to  be  any¬ 
thing  beyond  a  mere  symbol  will  be  answered  more  fully  under 
the  second  and  third  heads  of  this  inquiry ;  let  it  suffice  at  this 
point  to  state  that  from  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  .century  until 
quite  recent  times  the  main  tendency  of  Baptist  thought  has  been 
to  regard  this  ordinance  as  having  no  more  than  a  symbolic  value. 
For  instance,  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  1677,  which  was  modelled 
on  the  Westminster  Confession  of  the  Presbyterians,  deliberately 
omitted  all  reference  to  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  its  conferring  of 
grace  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  its  being  a  seal  of  the  Covenant,  and  its 
admission  of  the  party  baptized  into  the  visible  Church  instead 
it  merely  declared  that — 

Baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  the  New  Testament,  ordained  by  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  unto  the  party  baptized,  a  sign  of  his  fellowship  with 
him,  in  his  death  and  resurrection;  of  his  being  engrafted  into  him; 
of  remission  of  sins;  and  of  his  giving  up  unto  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  to  live  and  walk  in  newness  of  life. 

Typical  of  18th  century  thought  is  Joseph  Hart’s  hymn^ — 

Water  no  man  denies ; 

But,  brethren  rest  not  there ; 

Tis  faith  in  Christ  that  justifies 
And  makes  the  conscience  clear. 

Even  more  pointed  is  Upton’s  hymn  revised  by  Spurgeon® — 

No  trust  in  water  do  we  place, 

’Tis  but  an  outward  sign ; 

The  great  reality  is  grace. 

The  fountain,  blood  divine. 

Prof.  Matthews,  writing  on  behalf  of  the  American  Baptists 

®Chap.  xxviii,  sections  i  and  vi. 

^Gadsby’s  Collection,  Philpots  Edition  (1850)  no.  863. 

®  Our  Own  Hymn  Book  (1866),  no.  923. 
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in  1937  in  the  Faith  and  Order  volume  The  Ministry  and  the  |  1 

Sacraments,  stated  that —  [  j 

Baptism  is  considered  only  an  outward  sign  of  an  inner  * 

experience,  a  symbol  in  which  the  individual  pledges  himself  to  a  i  ‘ 
newness  of  life.  I 

It  is  only  very  recently  that  any  noticeable  tendency  in  the  ] 

contrary  direction  has  appeared,  and  Principal  Underwood  was  .  | 

perhaps  still  representing  only  a  minority  view  when  in  the  same 
volume  he  wrote  (p.  223) —  ;  j 

While  many  Baptists  would  regard  Prof.  I.  G.  Matthews’s  paper  I 
as  an  adequate  expression  of  their  opinions  of  the  Ministry  and  the 
Sacraments,  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  Baptists  in  both  England  I 
and  America  who  cannot  give  their  consent  to  Prof.  Matthews’s  > 

virtual  reduction  of  the  Sacraments  to  nuda  signa.  ' 

If,  then,  the  sole  or  main  value  of  baptism  is  symbolic,  what  i 
does  it  signify?  The  early  Arminian  Baptists  were  not  of  one  I 

mind  on  this  point.  The  Mennonite  Confession  of  1580  had  ! 

confined  its  attention  to  the  washing  away  of  sins,  but  the  Twenty  t 

Articles  of  John  Smyth  define  baptism  as  “  the  external  sign  of  i 

remission  of  sins,  of  dying  and  of  being  made  alive.”  A  similar 
statement  is  in  Helwy’s  Amsterdam  confession  of  1611,  but 
Smyth’s  followers  in  1612  preferred  to  speak  of  baptism  figuring 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire.®  The  Arminian  Confes¬ 
sions  of  Faith  of  1651  and  1660  make  no  mention  of  any  symbolic 
value  of  baptism,  while  the  “  Orthodox  Creed  ”  of  1678  is  similar 
to  the  Calvinist  Confession  of  1677,  and  doubtless  influenced  by 
it.  These  early  Arminian  Baptists  seem  to  have  practised 
believers’  baptism  simply  because  they  held  it  to  be  the  divinely- 
appointed  door  of  entrance  into  the  Church  and  not  because  of  any 
particular  symbolic  significance.  Immersion  is  not  mentioned  until 
the  Confession  of  16^,  and  this  may  have  helped  to  retard  the 
discovery  of  the  symbolic  importance  of  baptism. 

The  Calvinistic  Baptists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  from  the 
first  more  interested  in  the  symbolic  than  in  the  initiatory  signifi¬ 
cance  of  baptism.  This  was  natural,  because  if  our  acceptance  by  I 
Christ  depends  entirely  on  God’s  eternal  decree,  it  cannot  have  any  ■ 
real  connection  with  baptism.'^  The  Calvinists  practised  immersion  ^ 
as  early  as  about  1640,  and  the  Confessions  of  1644,  1646,  1656, 

1677,  and  1689  all  declare  the  symbolic  connection  between  baptism 
and  (to  use  the  words  of  the  two  earliest)  “  the  interest  the  Saints 

„  ...  ^ 

°  Propositums  and  Conclusions  concerning  True  Christian  Religion  .  .  . 
no.  71. 

■^Calvin  himself  did  not  admit  this  conclusion,  but  sometimes  claimed 
that  baptism  admits  to  Qiurch  membership  and  begins  the  life  of  grace.  See 
Inst.  IV.  XV.  10,  12,  xvi.  3,  22,  xvii.  1.  Karl  Barth  seems  to  have  overlooked 
this  in  his  famous  lecture. 
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rhave  in  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ.”  The  same 
point  is  made  by  Tombes,®  d’Anvers,®  and  Bunyan.^®  Most 
of  these  sources  give  also  some  other  significations  of  baptism : 

I  according  to  the  1644  Confession  it  signifies  also  the  washing  of 

I  the  soul  in  the  blood  of  Christ  and  the  final  resurrection  of  the 

\  bodies  of  the  Saints ;  according  to  the  1677  Confession  it  signifies 
I  the  believer’s  engrafting  into  Christ,  the  remission  of  his  sins,  and 

I;*  his  dedication  to  God;  according  to  Tombes^^  “perhaps  the 

'  primary  end  of  baptism  ”  was  “  that  it  should  be  a  sign  that  the 

I  baptized  shows  himself  a  disciple,  and  confesseth  the  faith  in 

I  which  he  hath  been  instructed.”  All  these  interpretations  are  to 
be  found  together  in  d’Anvers  Treatise  of  Baptism.  But  through- 
\  out  this  period  the  central  emphasis  is  on  the  connection  between 
baptism  and  the  death  of  Christ. 

Later  writers,  such  as  Abraham  Booth^®  and  Spurgeon^  seem 
'  to  have  concentrated  almost  entirely  on  the  symbolism  of  dying 
j  and  rising  with  Christ,  and  this  alone  seems  to  have  been  alluded 
to  in  the  Basis  of  the  Baptist  Union,^*  and  in  the  Statement  for 
’  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  which  was  approved  by  the 

i  Council  of  the  Baptist  Union  in  1948.^®  A  similar  process  has 

taken  place  in  Baptist  hymnody  :  an  older  generation  could  sing 
I  at  a  baptismal  service — 

®/4n  Examen  of  the  Sermon  of  Mr.  Stephen  Marshall . . .  (1645).  p.  168. 
“  And  for  Baptism,  it  seals  dying  with  C^irist,  and  rising  with  Christ,  Rom. 
vi.  3,  4,  5.  Gal.  iii.  27.  Col.  ii.  12.  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  and  therefore  not  only  the 
first  work  of  conversion,  but  also  aftergrowth  and  exercise  of  holiness.” 

®/l  Treatise  of  Baptism  (1674),  p.  14. 

A  Reason  for  my  Practice  in  Worship  (Works,  ed.  Offor,  II.  604  b). 
"Touching  shadowish,  or  figurative  ordinances;  I  believe  that  Qirist  hath 
ordained  but  two  in  His  Church,  viz.,  Water  baptism  and  the  supper  of  the 
Lord:  both  which  are  of  excellent  use  to  the  Church  in  this  world,  they 
being  to  us  representations  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ;  and  are 
as  (jod  shall  make  them,  helps  to  our  faith  therein.  But  I  count  them  not 
the  fundamentals  of  our  Christianity  ...” 

"  An  Exercitation  presented  to  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  (1645),  p.  33. 

^E.g.  the  quotation  from  Apology  for  the  Baptists  on  page  67  of 
Robert  Hall’s  Terms  of  Communion.  “  In  submitting  to  baptism  we  have 
an  emblem  of  our  union  and  communion  with  Jesus  Christ,  as  our  great 
representative,  in  His  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.”  Cf.  also  his 
Paedobaptism  Examined,  1829  edition,  I.  438. 

Sermon  1627. 

“  Christian  Baptism  is  the  immersion  in  water  into  the  Name  of  the 
1  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  those  who  have  professed  repentance 
towards  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  ‘  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  Scriptures ;  was  buried,  and  rose  again  the  third  day  ’.” 

'  ^^The  Nature  of  the  Church  (Faith  and  Order,  1952),  p.  166.  “Bap¬ 

tism  of  believers  by  immersion  ...  is  an  ‘acted  creed”.  We  value  the 
'  symtolism  of  immersion  following  the  Pauline  teaching  of  the  believer’s 
participation  in  the  death,  burial  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  (Rom.  vi,  3.). 
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Our  souls  he  washes  in  his  blood  [ 

As  water  makes  the  body  clean, 

And  the  good  spirit  from  our  God  ! 

Descends  like  purifying  rain.^® 

but  the  hymns  in  the  Baptist  Church  Hymnals  of  1900  and  1933  i 
are  almost  wholly  concerned  with  personal  profession  of  faith 
and  participation  in  the  death  of  Christ.^'^ 

Baptism  as  Initiation  ‘ 

We  turn  now  to  our  second  main  question  :  is  baptism  the 
door  of  entry  to  the  Church  ? 

John  Smyth  several  times  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question,^®  and  in  this  he  was  followed  uniformly  by  the  Arminian 
Baptists  for  the  next  fifty  years.  The  letter  intercepted  in  1620 
says  that  believers  “  are  made  God’s  house,  or  church,  through  « 
being  knit  together  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  baptized  into  his 
body,  which  is  the  church.”^®  Similar  statements  appear  in  the 
Confessions  of  1651  and  1660,  the  latter  of  which  distinguishes 
between  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  the  gathering  of  churches,  and 
the  duty  of  those  who  have  been  constituted  church  members  by 
baptism  to  receive  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  to  join  in  church 
fellowship  and  workship.  Not  until  the  1678  Confession  is  there 
any  perceptible  weakening  on  this  point :  Calvinistic  influence  is 
traceable  in  this  Confession,  and  it  goes  no  further  than  saying 
that  baptism  is  a  sign  to  the  believer  of,  among  other  things,  his 
ingrafting  into  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  his  church ;  “  And 
orderly  none  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  visible  church  of 
Christ,  without  being  first  baptized.”  Similar  language  is  used  in 
the  Articles  of  1770  of  the  General  Baptist  New  Connexion  :  “  No 
person  ought  to  be  received  into  the  church  without  submitting  to  ' 
that  ordinance.”  v 

It  was  different  with  the  Calvinists.  It  is  true  Collier 
in  The  Font-Guard  Routed  (1652)  asked:  “Where  is  the 
Scripture  that  saith  baptism  is  only  for  Initiation,  and 
not  for  Confirtnaiion;  it’s  a  fancy  of  your  own  brain;  ) 
may  not  baptism  be  initiation  and  confirmation  too?  ”  And 
the  Somerset  Confession,  for  which  he  was  largely  respon- 

1®  General  Baptist  New  Connexion  Hymn  Book  (1830  edition),  no.  501,  « 

by  Isaac  Watts. 

A  statistical  analysis  of  some  representative  hymn-books  is  given  as 
an  appendix  to  this  paper. 

E.g.,  in  The  Character  of  the  Beast,  p.  59  (Works,  1915,  p.  150) 
baptism  is  described  as  “  the  door  of  the  Church  ”,  typified  by  the  laver  at 
the  door  of  the  Tabernacle.  See  also  p.  150,  item  11(1)  of  reply  to  Clifton’s 
Plea  for  Infants;  and  p.  757  in  his  Retractation.  “  It  is  not  lawful  for  every 
one  that  seeth  the  truth  to  baptize,  for  then  there  might  be  as  manie  churches 
as  couples  in  the  world  and  none  have  any  thing  to  do  with  other.”  •< 

Crosby,  I,  135. 
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sible,  states  that  believers  are  by  baptism  “  planted  in  the  visible 
church  or  body  of  Christ  .  .  (Acts  ii.  41).  But  none  of  the 
other  Calvinistic  Confessions  of  the  17th  century  makes  baptism 
the  initiatory  ordinance;  the  nearest  approach  is  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  1646  Confession  which  makes  baptism  a  precondition  of 
church  membership.^®  Tombes  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  “  The 
Church  of  God  may  consist  without  baptism,  as  in  the  crucified 
thief,  etc.”*^ 

The  subsequent  history  of  Calvinistic  thought  on  this  point 
follows  these  early  precedents.  A  few  have  regarded  baptism  as 
the  door  to  the  Church,  but  the  prevailing  view  has  considered 
baptism  to  be  simply  a  highly  important  duty  of  those  who  have 
already  entered  the  church  invisible  by  faith  and  the  church  visible 
by  vote  of  a  church  meeting.  It  is  tempting  at  first  sight  to 
suppose  that  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  thought  of  baptism 
as  admitting  to  church  membership;  but  this  is  not  so.  It  was 
common  ground  between  Bunyan  and  his  opponents  Paul  and 
Kiffin  that  baptism  was  not  the  entering  or  initiating  ordinance 
their  objection  to  Bunyan  was  based  simply  on  the  ground  that 
lack  of  water  baptism  is  a  gross  breach  of  good  order,  and  that 
admission  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  would  be  a  condonation  of  it.“ 
Yet  among  Bunyan’s  opponents  d’ An  vers  took  the  minority  view 
that  baptism  is  the  door  into  the  New  Testament  Church,  as 
circumcision  had  been  into  the  Old  Testament  Church.^^  A  similar 
view  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  Denne.“ 

More  than  a  century  later  the  majority  view  was  held  not  only 
by  Robert  Hall,  the  champion  of  Open  Communion,  but  also  by 
Abraham  Booth  and  Joseph  Kinghom,  who  advocated  Strict 
Communion.  Alone  among  the  champions  on  the  strict  side  at 
that  time,  Andrew  Fuller  held  baptism  to  be  “  the  initiatory 
ordinance  of  Christianity.”*®  After  his  death  this  view  survived 
in  one  or  two  18th  century  humns  sung  by  the  General  Baptists 
of  the  New  Connexion.  Thus  Deacon  had  written — 

Read  your  Bible  for  instruction, 

There  you  find  the  will  of  God, 

There  you  find  the  introduction 
To  the  church  is  through  the  flood.*^ 

Section  XVII :  “  Believers  baptized  ought  to  agree  and  join  to¬ 

gether  ”  in  doctrine,  fellowship,  etc.  “  And  a  company  of  baptized  believers 
so  agreeing  and  joining  together  are  a  church  or  congregation  of  Christ." 

Exercitation,  p.  22.  ^ZBunyan’s  Works,  II,  606*,  619*. 

"  You  oWect  ”  (said  Bunyan,  Works,  II.  p.  626*).  ”  That  this  putteth 
the  whole  of  God’s  instituted  worship  ...  to  the  highest  uncertainties.” 
Bunyan  was  in  his  opponent’s  view  indulging  the  unbaptized  in  the  sin  of 
infant  baptism  (p.  631“). 

Treatise  of  Baptism,  p.  20. 

2®  Bunyan,  II.  p.  650*.  26  letter  to  a  Friend  . .  .  (1814),  p.  16. 

2'^  Hymn  Book  of  the  General  Baptist  New  Connexion  (1830),  no.  517. 
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And  a  baptismal  hymn  by  Fellowes  had  contained  the  line — 

Come  to  his  church,  enter  his  gates.  ^ 

A  similar  conception  appears  in  Ingham’s  Hand-book  on 
Christian  Baptism,  published  in  1865.  Ingham  was  a  General 
Baptist  of  the  New  Connexion  and,  like  the  old  Arminians,  seems 
to  have  been  more  interested  in  the  initiatory  than  in  the  symboli¬ 
cal  significance  of  baptism.  For  him  it  is  “  the  law  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  .  .  .  that  all  be  admitted  to  the  church  on 
earth  through  water  ” ;  “  we  regard  baptism  ...  as  the  divinely 
appointed  way  of  entrance  into  the  body  of  Christ.”^ 

Spurgeon,  on  the  other  hand,  was  much  more  interested  in 
the  symbolism  of  baptism,  and  would  go  no  further  than  calling  it 
“  the  avowal  of  faith ;  the  man  was  Christ’s  soldier,  but  now  in 
baptism  he  puts  on  his  regimentals.”®®  Even  further  from  initia¬ 
tion  is  the  constitution  drawn  up  by  John  Clifford  for  the  New 
Connexional  Chapel  at  Westboume  Park  in  1877,  which  treats 
baptism  merely  as  the  privilege  of  the  believer  which  every 
applicant  for  church  membership  is  urged  to  consider  but  is  not 
obliged  to  undergo.  “  The  whole  question  is  left  to  the  individual 
conscience.”®^ 

The  minority  view  has  been  revived  again  in  recent  times  by 
Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson,  who  on  page  84  of  The  Life  and  Faith  of 
the  Baptists  stated  that  “We  become  members  of  the  living  body 
of  Christ  by  being  consciously  and  voluntarily  baptized  in  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  ” ;  but  he  had  to  admit  in  a  footnote  to  page  98 
that  according  to  the  Baptists  “  Entrance  into  the  Church  is 
regarded  as  distinct  from  baptism,  though  in  practice  usually  com¬ 
bined  with  it.”  In  consonance  with  this  distinction,  the  reply 
returned  in  1926  by  the  Baptist  Union  Assembly  to  the  Lambeth 
Appeal  stated,  with  reference  to  membership  of  the  church — 

We  believe  that  this  holy  society  is  to  be  found  wherever  com¬ 
panies  of  believers  unite  as  Churches  on  the  ground  of  a  confession  of 
personal  faith. 

There  is  no  reference  here  to  baptism.  Similarly  the  1948  State¬ 
ment  says  that — 

The  basis  of  our  membership  in  the  Church  is  a  conscious  and 
deliberate  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord  by  each 
individual. 

The  Statement  goes  on  to  describe  baptism  as  the  expression  and 
safeguard  of  this  vital  evangelical  experience,  but  not  as  the  means 
of  entry  into  the  Church.  The  majority  view  still  prevails. 

28  Ibid.,  no.  495. 

28  Op.  cit.,  pp.  9,  11. 

38  Sermon  573,  vol.  x.,  p.  326. 

31  For  the  full  text  see  Underwood,  A  History  of  the  English  Baptists 
(1947),  p.  210. 
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/  Baptism  as  a  Means  of  Grace 

The  third  question  for  our  consideration  is  whether,  in  Baptist 
thought,  baptism  is  regarded  as  conveying  anything  from  God  to 
'  the  person  baptized,  or  effecting  any  change  in  him.  This  is  really 
a  very  complex  question,  and  must  be  further  subdivided.  There 
is  first  the  question  whether  baptism  is  in  any  sense  the  sacrament 
j  of  regeneration ;  secondly,  if  it  is  not  that,  is  it  still  in  some  sense 
a  means  of  grace  to  the  recipient  ?  and  thirdly,  if  not  a  means  of 
grace,  is  it  at  least  a  seal  or  assurance  to  him  of  his  being  in  a 
covenant  relationship  to  God? 

.  Almost  without  exception,  Baptists  have  treated  the  idea  of 

baptismal  regeneration  with  an  emphatic  repudiation.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  heat  of  their  righteous  indignation  they  have  not 
always  clearly  stated  what  it  was  that  they  were  rejecting;  for 
*  the  term  “  regeneration  ”  can  mean  a  number  of  different  things. 
From  God’s  side,  it  can  mean  His  election  of  the  individual  to 
salvation ;  or  His  forgiveness  of  all  his  past  sin ;  or  His  ingraft- 
,  ing  of  him  into  Christ ;  or  His  conferring  on  him  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
or  His  creation  in  him  of  that  eternal  life  which  begins  on  earth 
and  continues  after  death.  Further,  from  man’s  side  “  regenera- 
I  tion  ”  can  be  thought  of  as  the  awakening  of  the  soul  to  the  claims 

f  of  Christ;  the  change  of  heart  known  as  conversion;  or  the 

'  changed  life  that  issues  from  the  change  of  heart.  But  Baptists 

have  been  unanimous  that  in  one  or  other  of  these  senses,  if  not 
I  in  all,  baptism  is  neither  the  means  nor  the  occasion  of 
regeneration. 

)  It  would  be  easy  to  produce  an  impressive  catena  of  quotations 

from  Baptist  writings,  from  1620  to  the  present  day,^^  in  which 
I  baptismal  regeneration  is  repudiated ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  to  our 
purpose  to  notice  some  instances  of  a  contrary  tendency.  It  has 
been  claimed^®  that  a  vital  difference  between  the  Churches  of 
Christ  and  the  English  Baptists  is  that  the  former  maintain  that 
baptism,  if  conjoined  with  faith  in  the  person  baptized,  is  the 
,  means  through  which  the  new  life  in  Christ  is  begun ;  whereas  the 
latter  allow  it  no  such  efficacy.  But  the  distinction  is  not  absolute. 
Alexander  Campbell,  the  Father  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  in  his 
fascinating  book  Christim  Baptism,  with  its  Antecedents  and  Con^ 
’  sequents  (1853),  did  indeed  contend  that  baptism  was  designed  for 
remission  of  sins,  and  that  adoption  and  justification  were  among 

^E.g.,  Crosby,  I.  134;  Tombes,  Exercitation  (1645),  pp.  24,  30; 
,  Booth,  Apology  for  the  Baptists  (1778),  pp.  Z  6;  Hall^  Terms  of  Com¬ 
munion,  p.  79;  Kinghom,  Baptism  a  Term  of  Communion  (1816),  p.  31; 
Spurgeon,  Sermons  130,  381,  573;  Tymms,  Evolution  of  Infant  Baptism, 
Preface;  Underwood,  Conversion,  pp.  109,  112,  History  of  the  English 
Baptists,  p.  269. 

E.g.  by  Dr.  William  Robinson  in  What  Churches  of  Christ  Stand  For, 
Chap.  vi. 
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its  consequents ;  to  grace,  faith,  repentance,  and  baptism,  he  said,®*  j 
must  all  be  assigned  “a  concurrent  efficacy  in  the  rescue  and  delivery 
of  man  from  sin,  misery  and  ruin.”  But  similar  sentiments  can  | 
be  found  among  Baptists.  Henry  d’ Anvers  (if  Bunyan  did  not  , 
misrepresent  him)®®  held  that  in  baptism  believers  put  on  Christ 
by  their  baptismal  vow  and  covenant.  A  baptismal  hymn  by 
Fellowes  in  the  following  century  seems  to  imply  remission  of  sins 
in  baptism  :  > 

Come  to  His  Church,  enter  His  gates ; 

For  you  His  gracious  presence  waits : 

Here  peace  and  pardon  are  bestowed ; 

Great  gifts  !  and  worthy  of  a  God.®®  , 

Similarly  an  anonymous  hymn  of  the  New  Connexion  declares 
that  “  in  the  baptismal  laver  ” — 

Bath’d  in  repentant  tears,  * 

The  sins  which  you  deplore 

Dead  in  your  Saviour’s  grave  shall  lie 

And  shall  be  seen  no  more.®'^ 

More  emphatic  is  Rawson’s  hymn  in  the  Baptist  Church  Hymnal  ' 
of  1900 : 

Baptized  into  the  Father’s  name, 

We’re  children  of  our  God : 

Baptized  into  the  Son,  we  claim  ' 

The  ransom  of  His  blood : 

Baptized  into  the  Holy  Ghost, 

In  this  accepted  hour 
Give  us  to  own  the  Pentecost 
And  the  descending  power.®t 

About  the  same  time,  Ingham  was  writing  as  follows  : 

We  also  believe  that  baptism  is  meant  when  we  read  of  being 
born  of  water ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Scriptures  say  that  "  to 
be  saved  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  ”  is  “  to  be  baptized  ”.  The 
words  of  Paul  to  Titus  are :  “  According  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us, 
by  the  washing  (or  bath)  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  The  words  refer  to  baptism  and  to  the  renewing  operations 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Mr.  Stacey  here  puts  asunder  what  God  has 
joined  together,  as  do  some  on  Acts  ii.  38,  attributing  remission  of 
sins  to  baptism,  as  if  the  Apostle  had  not  equally  directed  everyone  to 
repent  AND  be  baptized.®® 

Here  the  argument  is  precisely  Campbell’s — that  while  baptism 
alone  is  useless,  it  has  a  concurrent  efficacy  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  work  of  regeneration.  This  line  of  thought  has  been  taken 
up  again  in  the  present  century  by  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  : 

®*  Op.  cit.  p.  255. 

®®  IVorks,  vol.  II.  p.  655A 

®®Hymn  Book  of  General  Baptist  New  Connexion  (1830),  no.  495. 
no.  515. 

^^Hand  Book  of  Christian  Baptism,  p.  564. 
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I  To  be  baptized  into  Christ  is  to  put  on  Christ,  i.e.,  to 

'  enter  that  realm  of  the  Spirit  over  which  Christ  is  Lord  .  .  . 

j  The  recipient  of  baptism  in  the  New  Testament  times  normally 

!  expected  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  new  life 

I  which  he  entered  by  his  baptism.  There  could  be  no  risk  of  en¬ 

couraging  the  idea  of  “  baptismal  regeneration  ”  (in  the  modem 
sense),  because  all  who  were  baptized  were  already  believers,  i.e.  the 
moral  and  spiritual  conditions  of  their  personal  faith  became  the  real 
^  channel  of  the  Spirit’s  highest  energies." 

I  have  given  these  quotations  because  of  their  inherent  interest, 
but  few  Baptists  have  gone  so  far  in  attributing  an  efficacious 
connection  between  baptism  and  the  new  birth.  Yet  there  have 
’  been  some  who,  while  attributing  the  beginning  of  the  new  life  to 
faith  alone,  have  nevertheless  not  denied  to  baptism  a  sacramental 
efficacy  as  a  means  of  grace,  or  as  a  channel  through  which  the 
.  holy  Spirit  is  received,  either  for  the  first  time  or  in  greater 
measure  than  before.  In  theological  terms,  they  have  accepted 
baptism  as  a  means  of  sanctification,  while  denying  it  any  part  in 
justification.  This  appears  to  be  a  quite  recent  development.  For 
I  instance,  apart  from  Rawson’s  hymn  already  mentioned,  I  have 
not  found  earlier  than  1925  any  claim  by  a  Baptist  that  there  is  a 
bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  baptism.  The  Arminian  Confession 
i  of  1660  does  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  promises  it  after 

'  baptism,  through  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Dr.  Under¬ 

wood,  however,  in  his  study  of  Conversion  (p.  110)  points  out 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  “  does  not  view  baptism  simply  as  an  out¬ 
ward  sign  of  an  inward  repentance,  but  connects  it  closely  with 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  union  with  Christ.”  About  the  same 

*  time  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  wrote :  “  I  am  pleading  for  the 
connection  of  water  baptism  with  the  Spirit  in  exactly  the  sense 
in  which  all  Baptists  plead  for  its  connection  with  faith.  If  the 
New  Testament  teaches  the  latter,  it  assuredly  also  teaches  the 
former ;  and  Baptists  are  really  committed  to  both.”^®  Dr.  Under¬ 
wood,  however,  does  not  appear  to  regard  baptism  as  the  occasion 
for  the  first  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  rather,  like  the  Lord’s 

'  Supper,  as  an  occasion  for  the  enhancement  of  an  already  existing 
possession.  These  are  his  most  recent  words  : 

The  baptism  of  believers  ...  is  an  unforgettable  experience  of 
.  the  first  rank,  in  which  God  does  something  for  them  in  response  to 

their  repentance  and  faith.  They  receive  from  Him  a  further  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Spirit  and  further  power  to  walk  in  newness  of  life.  It 
makes  their  surrender  to  Christ  more  absolute  and  enhances  their 
union  with  Him.  It  quickens  their  sense  of  responsibility  to  Hirn  as 
'  Lord,  deepens  their  sense  of  pardon  and  of  sin  forgiven,  and  brings 

them  a  profounder  experience  of  that  Divine  grace  they  had  already 
embraced  by  faith  at  tfieir  conversion.*^ 

39  The  Life  and  Faith  of  the  Baptists  (1927),  pp.  176-7.  Ibid.,  p.  178. 

•  History  of  the  English  Baptists,  p.  269;  italics  mine.  Cf.  also  his 
I  article  in  The  Ministry  and  the  Sacraments  (1937),  pp.  225,  227. 
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Dr.  Underwood  and  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  have  not  been 
alone  in  regarding  baptism  as  a  means  of  grace.  Dr.  Payne  has 
admitted  that  the  meaning  of  baptism  is  not  exhausted  by  its  being 
a  dramatic  representation  of  the  believer’s  conversion,  but  that 
“  incorporation  into  the  new  Israel,  appropriation  by  Christ  and 
the  manifestation  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  other  and  insepar¬ 
able  elements  ”  in  it.^  Dr.  Hugh  Martin  has  remarked  that 
“  Baptism  is  at  once  an  acted  parable  and  a  means  of  grace.”^  * 
Indeed  this  view  seems  to  have  reached  the  point  of  orthodoxy, 
for  the  Statement  of  1948  declares ;  “  We  recognise  the  two 
sacraments.  .  .  .  We  hold  that  both  are  ‘  means  of  grace  ’  to  those 
who  receive  them  in  faith.”^^  ' 

I  promised  finally  to  say  something  on  the  question  whether 
baptism,  if  not  the  means  through  which  the  new  birth  or  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  are  received,  might  yet  be  described  as  “  a  sealing  . 
ordinance.”  This  not  altogether  clear  expression  has  been  much 
resorted  to  by  paedobaptists  fleeing  from  the  lion  of  sacramental- 
ism,  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  bear  of  mere  symbolism.  But 
Baptists  have  not  found  this  a  necessary  refuge.  John  Smyth,  it  * 
is  true,  did  once  describe  baptism  as  “  the  seal  of  the  covenant,”*® 
and  Tombes  admitted  “  that  baptism  is  in  its  nature  a  seal  of  the  ' 
righteousness  of  faith,”  but  immediately  pointed  out  that  “  God  > 
doth  not  seal  this  to  everyone  that  is  baptized,  but  only  to  true  ' 
believers.”**  One  or  two  modern  hymns  pray  that  in  baptism  we  , 
may  be  sealed  by  Christ  for  his  own,*'^  but  Robert  Robinson  had 
already  been  baptized  when  he  wrote — 

Here’s  my  heart.  Lord,  take  and  seal  it,  i 

Seal  it  from  thy  courts  above ! 

Collier  refused  to  attach  any  sealing  virtue  to  baptism  :  * 

Whereas  you  conclude  Baptism  to  be  bl  Seal  of  the  Covetumt 
of  Grace  .  •  .  where  is  your  Scripture  for  it?  Did  you  ever  read  of 
any  New  Testament  seal,  besides  the  Spirit  of  Christ?  £/>/i.  i,  13, 
iv,  30.<8 

This  protest  is  repeated  in  the  Appendix  to  the  1677  Confession 
of  Faith.  Thereafter  the  controversy  disappears  from  view. 

Scottish  Journal  of  Theology,  III.  53. 

Baptist  Quarterly,  XIV.  221. 

**  This  view — that  baptism  is  a  means  of  sanctification  but  not  of  justifica¬ 
tion  is  almost  precisely  that  maintained  by  Gorham  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  upheld  as  lawful  within  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council :  see  Nias,  Gorham  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  ' 
(1951),  especially  the  final  chapter. 

Burgess.  Smith  the  See  Baptist . . . ,  p.  150. 

*^Examen,  p.  164. 

Baptist  Church  Hymnal  (Revised),  nos.  470  and  4^. 

*8  The  Font-Guard  Routed,  p.  4. 
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If  a  brief  summary  may  now  be  attempted  of  all  this  evidence, 
it  may  be  said  that  broadly  the  earliest  English  Baptists  thought 
of  baptism  primarily  as  the  Scriptural  mode  of  entry  into  the 
Church.  Under  Calvinistic  influence  this  was  replaced  by  a  con¬ 
ception  of  baptism  as  merely  a  symbolical  way  in  which  the 
believer,  for  his  part,  testifies  to  what  Christ  has  already  done 
for  him  otherwise.  In  the  present  century,  under  a  more  objective 
study  of  Scripture,  baptism  is  being  increasingly  regarded  not 
only  as  something  the  believer  does  but  as  a  means  through  which 
God  acts  upon  him. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the 
Roman  Church  was  its  attribution  of  spiritual  effects  to  merely 
material  acts.  The  logical  opposite  to  this  was  to  abandon  the 
sacraments  altogether,  or  if  this  was  going  too  far,  at  least  to 
refuse  to  administer  the  sacraments  except  to  those  who,  at  the 
time  of  receiving  them,  could  receive  also  God’s  spiritual  gifts  in 
the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  received,  that  is  to  say  by  faith. 
But,  said  the  good  Reformers,  this  is  Anabaptism,  and  Anabaptism 
implies  the  grossest  heresy,  immorality,  and  anarchy  the 
excesses  at  Munster  had  closed  the  door  to  fair  consideration  of 
the  Baptist  solution.®®  Consequently  the  Reformers  felt  that  they 
must  continue  to  baptize  children  and  find  non-Roman  reasons  for 
doing  so.  Some  of  these  reasons  will  not  bear  examination. 

Now  it  was  common  to  both  Roman  and  Baptist  views  of 
baptism  that  they  implied  a  separation  between  spirit  and  matter. 
Either  one  becomes  a  Christian  by  baptism,  or  one  becomes  a 
Christian  by  faith,  and  Baptists  chose  the  second  alternative. 
Separation  of  spirit  and  matter,  however,  is  not  final  truth,  but  was 
part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  time,  an  inheritance  from  Ancient 


Alexander  Ross,  writing  his  View  of  All  Religions  in  1653,  makes  no 
reference  to  contemporary  Baptists,  but  describes  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
previous  century  as  follows :  “  Their  tenets  were  that  Christ  was  not  the 
Son  of  Mary,  nor  true  God;  that  we  were  righteous  not  by  faith  in  Christ, 
but  by  our  own  merits,  and  sufferings.  They  rejected  original  sin,  baptisme 
of  Infants,  communion  with  other  Churches,  Magistracy  among  Christians, 
Oaths,  and  punishments  of  Malefactors.  They  refused  to  swear  allegeance 
to  Princes;  and  held  that  a  Christian  may  have  many  wives,  and  that  he 
may  put  away  his  wife  if  she  be  of  another  Religion,  and  marry  another- 
That  no  man  must  possess  anything  in  proper;  that  re-baptization  may  be 
used;  that  before  the  day  of  judgement  the  godly  should  enjoy  a  Monarchy 
here  on  earth ;  that  man  had  free-will  in  spiritual  things ;  and  that  any  man 
may  preadi,  and  give  the  Sacraments. 

®® "  Whether  the  English  B^tists  held  at  first  any  part  of  the  wild 
and  seditious  sentiments  of  the  German  fanatics  it  is  difficult  to  say  .  .  . 
One  feature  or  resemblance,  however,  joined  to  an  identity  of  name,  was 
sufficient  to  surmount  in  the  public  feeling  the  impression  of  all  the  points 
of  discrepancy  or  of  contrast,  and  to  subject  them  to  a  portion  of  the  infamy 
attached  to  the  ferocious  insurgents  of  Munster.” — Hall,  Terms  of 
Communion,  p.  178.  oJ  lUtJ 
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Greece.  In  recent  times  the  philosophical  background  has  changed, 
and  we  are  able  to  see  certain  things  in  Scripture  to  which  we 
were  formerly  blind.  It  is  possible  for  writers  like  Mr.  Fleming- 
ton®^  to  show  us  that  the  Bible  treats  spirit  and  matter  as  a  unity, 
and  is  full  of  symbols  which  effect  what  they  symbolise.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  us  to  fear  that  we  are  sinking  towards  Rome 
if  we  follow  Scripture  in  joining  baptism  with  faith  as  the 
instrument  of  our  salvation.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  us  to 
explain  away  expressions  such  as  “  Except  a  man  be  born  again 
of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  ” — 
“  Arise  and  be  baptized  and  wash  away  your  sins,  calling  upon 
his  name  ” — “  You  are  all  sons  of  God  through  faith,  for  as  many 
of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ  ” — “  As 
eight  souls  were  saved  (in  the  ark)  through  water,  so  now  its 
counterpart,  baptism,  saves  us.”  Thus  the  whole  baptismal  con¬ 
troversy  is  thrown  into  the  melting-pot  again.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  result  will  be  to  turn  all  Baptists  into  paedo- 
baptists,  or  vice  versa,  or  to  permit  both  practices  to  continue  as 
expressions  of  the  same  doctrine  within  a  reunited  Church. 

APPENDIX 

ANALYSIS  OF  CERTAIN  HYMN  BOOKS 

(1)  Hymn  Book  of  the  General  Baptist  New  Connexion,  1830  Edition. 

(2)  Gadsby’s  Collection,  revised  by  Philpot,  1850. 

(3)  Our  Own  Hymn-Book,  Ed.  Spurgeon,  1866. 

(4)  Baptist  Church  Hymnal,  1900. 

(5)  Baptist  Church  Hymnal  {Revised)  1933. 

The  hymns  analysed  are  those,  and  only  those,  wliich  the  hymn-book 
specifies  as  appropriate  to  baptismal  services. 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  <5) 

New 

Connexion  Gadsby  Spurgeon  B.C.H.  B.C.H.R. 


Total  of  baptismal  hymns 

37 

24 

16 

17 

16 

Number  containing  no  direct  1  4  1  3  0  Q 

reference  to  baptism  1  4  i  o  v  v 

Baptism  as  obedience  to — 

(o)  Christ’s  example 

10 

7 

3 

— 

— 

(i>)  Christ’s  precept 

6 

4 

— 

— 

— 

(c)  primitive  practice 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Baptism  associated  with — 

f  iD  death  and  burial  of  Christ 

14 

16 

10 

5 

5 

( \i)  final  resurrection 

1 

1 

— 

— 

(iii|)  washing  of  sin 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

(iv)  pardon  of  sin 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

( v)  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

(vi)  entrance  into  the  Church 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Baptism  as  a  demonstration  1  r  ,  o  io  c 

of  the  believer’s  faith  }  o  Z  0  o 

J.  M.  Ross. 

61  The  New  Testament  Doctrine  of  Baptism,  chapters  6  to  9. 


A  Voyage  to  Fernando  Po 

{Concluded) 

In  these  days  when  the  Cairo  to  Cape  road  is  as  thronged  as 
our  Great  North  Road,  and  visitors  to  Africa  seem  to  seek  only 
game-reservations  and  gold  and  diamond  mines  and  snake-parks 
and  tribal  dances  and  pygmy  villages,  the  giant  Watusi  or  the 
white  rhino  of  Hluhluwe,  John  Clarke’s  diary  is  a  refreshment. 

One  of  the  many  interesting  things  about  him  is  his  thorough 
preparation  for  this  journey.  So  well  had  he  read  all  the  printed 
material  he  could  lay  hand  upon  concerning  this  coast  it  was  as 
though  he  had  visited  it  before.  Thus  he  was  prepared  for  the 
age  and  solidity  of  the  forts  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  settle¬ 
ments.  And  no  diarist  ever  took  greater  care  to  record  exact  shade 
and  tint  of  sky  above  and  earth  beneath,  of  forest  or  garden  tree 
and  the  fruit  thereof,  the  ebony  of  Negroid,  dark-brown  of  Aku, 
golden  hue  of  Mandingo,  the  manifold  creole  complexion  and 
feature  and  the  ashen  leper  and  the  blotched  albino.  It  was  an 
honest  to  goodness  desire  to  inform. 

Illustration  of  this  is  in  his  seeking  the  graves  of  L.  E.  L.^ 
at  Cape  Coast  and  Lander  in  Fernando  Po. 

“  Called  upon  Captain  MacLean,  brother  to  the  Governor. 
He  came  from  Perthshire  in  Scotland  about  nine  months  ago,  and 
still  retains  the  appearance  of  one  who  has  not  long  suffered  the 
heat  of  an  African  sun,  or  the  still  more  fearful  heat  of  an 
African  fever.  Dr.  Prince  asked  which  was  the  grave  of  Mrs. 
MacLean,  and  a  black  soldier  pointed  out  two  rows  of  yellow  brick 
set  on  edge  surrounding  twelve  red  tiles.  There  is  no  marble 
monument,^  no  inscription  to  mark  the  spot  where  are  deposited 
the  ashes  of  the  once  gay  and  admired  L.  E.  L.®  By  her  side  are 
the  remains  of  an  officer’s  wife,  and  those  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Quaque,^  both  with  inscriptions.” 

“  I  preached  in  the  afternoon  from  2  Cor.  v.  14-15,  inter¬ 
preted  by  Mr.  Smith,  a  young  man  of  colour  who  teaches  school 

'■Laetitia  (I.etty)  Elizabeth  Landon,  1802-37,  minor  poetess  of  London, 
the  rejected  by  Forster  (the  biographer  of  Dickens)  who  suddenly  married 
George  MacLean  and  accompanied  him  to  Cape  Coast,  where  she  died  eight 
weeks  later. 

2  One  now  on  wall  of  great  hall  of  fort. 

®It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  Clarke  had  read  any  of  Miss 
Landon’s  very  slight  contributions  to  English  literature. 

*  Fantee  native  of  Cape  Coast,  1741-1816,  took  degree  at  Oxford, 
appointed  Chaplain  of  Gold  Coast  and  held  the  office  fifty-years. 
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in  the  fort,  and  once  acted  as  secretary  to  Governor  MacLean.”  i 
“  Dined  with  Mr.  Smith,  son  of  the  late  governor,®  who  , 
showed  us  the  bedroom  in  which  Mrs.  MacLean  died.  He  is  a  1 
gold  merchant.  At  his  home  tasted  “  Relish  ”  and  examined 
Loddgis  and  Son’s  celebrated  work  on  flowers.”  ’ 

^orge  MacLean  had  been  given,  for  services  rendered  in 
Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast  governorship  after  the  death  of  Sir 
Charles  McCarthy  in  the  First  Ashanti  War,  and  held  office  1830-  » 
1837  (  ?)  for  a  London  Company  of  Merchants.  A  man  of  some 
character  who  spent  a  £4,000  annual  grant  in  creating  a  virtual 
protectorate  over  considerable  area  of  the  Fantee  country,®  blend¬ 
ing  native  with  European  justice  and  teaching  love  of  soil  in  a  ’ 
Garden  of  Experiment.'^ 

This  bit  of  the  coast  with  its  beautiful  lake  and  garden  and 
inviting  landscapes  pleased  Clarke.  “  Walked  to  Fort  William, 
where  a  lighthouse  is  erected,  for  which  each  vessel  entering  the 
harbour  pays  a  small  sum  to  the  Governor.  Several  native  soldiers 
were  on  guard.  They  cleaned  our  shoes  and  seem  filled  with 
gratitude  on  receiving  a  shilling  among  eight  or  ten  of  them.  From 
the  Fort  a  fine  view  of  the  country  is  afforded,  the  road  to 
Coomassie  on  our  right,  and  to  the  west  that  to  El-Mina,  a  white 
fort  seen  in  the  distance.”  ; 

He  was  pleased  also  with  some  he  met  there,  the  young  man 
of  colour,  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  been  “  accomplished  for  his  position 
(schoolmaster)  by  being  sent  to  England,”  and  Sam  Quamina, 
head  canoe-boy  of  the  Governor,  “  far  advanced  above  his  country¬ 
men  in  intelligence  and  civilisation.” 

As  interpreter  of  sermons  Sam  “  took  fifteen  minutes  to  , 
translate  five  minutes.”  “  When  he  became  concerned  about  his  | 
soul  he  sent  away  Tanawah  his  younger  wife  and  was  lawfully 
married  to  Parabah,  the  other  and  elder.  He  keeps  a  most  respect- 
able  lodging-house  for  sea-captains.  Instead  of  asking  me  for  any¬ 
thing  he  made  me  a  handsome  present  of  mats  of  native  workman-  ' 
ship  ”...  “  Went  off  to  ship  in  canoe  put  at  our  disposal  by  Sam  ^ 
Quamina.” 

A  couple  of  other  portraits  follow.  A  man  “  dashed  by  the 
King  of  Ashanti  to  Mr.  Freeman  when  he  visited  Coomassie,  now 
called  Isaac  Freeman.  He  looks  happy,  contented  and  well.  He  ' 
was  a  prisoner  taken  in  war,  and  was  expecting  each  day  to  be  put 
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®  MacLean’s  predecessor. 

®  See  Stephen  Gwynn’s  Life  of  Mary  Kingsley  (28-9  pp.,  Penguin 
Edition). 

Other  such  gardens  were  planted  by  William  Waddy  Harris,  a 
Liberi^,  in  his  own  country,  and  Sir  Samuel  Lewis,  a  second  generation 
Repatriated  African  and  first  of  his  race  to  be  knight^  by  Queen  Victoria, 
at  Waterloo  in  Sierra  Leone. 
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to  death.  His  country  is  a  long  way  to  the  north,  and  his  numerals 
different  to  any  I  have  yet  collected.” 

“  At  Tabou  saw  one  of  the  men  picked  up  at  sea  mentioned 
at  page  348  in  Dr.  Oldfield’s  Journal.  He  knew  Captain  Irving® 
again.  He  was  one  of  the  two  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  Friday 
the  6th  of  March,  1835,  for  the  murder  of  Captain  Glasscott.  He 
and  the  other  were  acquitted,  but  the  mystery  was  never  solved.” 

A  procession  of  native  kings  crosses  these  pages  of  the  diary. 

“  King  Baffo  of  Cavelly  is  a  tall,  athletic  personage,  forbid¬ 
ding  in  appearance,  but  the  American  (mission)  station  three  miles 
away  meets  with  no  sort  of  interruption  or  annoyance.  He  was 
dressed  in  black  hat  and  blue  and  red  handkerchief.” 

“  King  Pay  is  the  chief  of  the  place  (St.  Andrews),  but  does 
not  visit  ships.  King  George  came  to  represent  him.  He  was 
ornamented  with  the  brass  drops  from  an  umbrella.” 

“  Another  king,  whose  name  sounded  like  Queer,  presented 
figure  to  suit  name.  He  wore  blue  coat  of  marine  as  skirt,  tied  by 
pieces  of  blue  cloth,  (and)  one  of  a  corporal  above  (with) 
white  handkerchief  and  black  hat.  His  beard  was  plaited,  as  was 
that  of  another  monarch  named  Jambla.” 

He  is  never  too  busy  to  note  things  in  native  houses,  like  the 
fifteen  wash-basins  at  Cape  Palmas  and  the  many  clocks  in  home 
of  neighbouring  village.  The  buildings,  also,  “  swish,  balls  of 
clay  tlmt  harden  in  the  sun  and  last  a  long  time  and  keep  out 
insects.”  The  walls  were  erected  in  layers  “  2  foot  thick  and  3  in 
height,”  each  layer  allowed  to  dry  before  the  next  was  added. 

Prices  interested  him,  the  bullock  bought  for  under  4/-  and 
the  other  for  “  some  powder  and  a  gun,”  and  peculiarities  of  some 
of  the  animals.  “  Took  on  board  an  African  sheep  with  hair 
instead  of  wool.”  “  Bought  sheep  that  measured  21^  inches  in 
girth,  height  20i,  length  23^,  tail  9,  head  from  crown  to  tip 
6  inches.”  And  he  never  misses  ornament  of  odd  character, 
tobacco-pipe,  snake-bone  or  skin,  bits  of  calabash,  fowl-beaks, 
bird-claws,  hawk  and  parrot  feather,  monkey  tails,  belt  of  wooden 
bells  with  teeth  as  rappers,  skulls  of  small  dogs  in  hair.  Also 
aggiy  beads. 

“  One  of  his  (Big  Tom’s)  followers  (at  Adonay  river)  had 
sixteen  rows  of  blue  and  white  beads  as  wristlets  and  sixteen  or 
eighteen  on  each  leg  as  anklets,  below  the  knees  large  square 
(hanging)  pieces  of  bone,  with  mixture  of  beads,  and  round  his 
neck  other  beads,  some  of  them  agra  (aggry)  and  jsopoe.  Agra 
beads  are  valued  at  their  weight  in  gold.®  Dr.  Prince  took  his 
photograph.  He  was  called  Anthony  Toby,  Yaggragna  in  native 

®  Master  of  the  Gold^rn  Spring. 

®  The  five  in  the  British  Museum  are  valued  at  £1000  each. 
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tongue,  and  came  from  Three  Towns.  He  was  one  of  the  few  * 
who  had  survived  the  red-drink  (red- water)  ordeal.”  j 

“  Rich  boys  wear  yellow  beads,  sometimes  mixed  with  the  more 
valuable  agra  species.  The  way  of  finding  agra  beads  is  not  clear,  j 
Some  say  they  are  dug  from  the  earth.^°  A  person  who  had  a  I 
large  one  said  it  cost  him  five  akeys  of  gold  dust.  They  are  f 
of  varied  colours,  are  pretty,  the  colouring  going  through  their  ) 
entire  substance.  Some  are  holed.  Imitations,  made  in  England, 
are  easily  detected.  The  popoe  beads  are  long  and  of  a  blue 
colour.” 

He  then  goes  to  trouble  of  compiling  table  of  values — 8  tacoes 
equal  akey,  16  akeys  equal  one  ounce,  etc.  Maize,  he  says,  is  used  i 
for  tacoes,  liquorice-seed  (small,  red,  with  black  eye)  for  half  J 
tacoe.  The  tacoe  being  valued  at  3d.,  akey  at  2/-.  “  Some  of  the 
merchants  will  not  trade  for  anything  less  than  5/-.  10  heads  of 
tobacco  are  given  for  an  akey  of  gold  dust,  which  at  l/6d.  is  24/- 
an  ounce.” 

Wonderful  man,  one  murmurs,  looking  up  from  the  fading 
pages  packed  with  such  details  as  those  just  quoted  and  others 
like — “  Cape  Palmas  has  teeming  population  and  the  colonists  are 
increasing.  .  .  .  Grand  Drewin  men  were  athletic  and  noble  in 
appearance.  ...  So  curious,  they  put  their  hands  in  my  pockets  • 
.  .  .  the  native  cloth  worn  is  strong  and  looks  well  .  .  .  cords  of 
goat  and  ox  skin  .  .  .  plaited  hats  perched  above  hair  and  kept  in  , 
place  by  large  nail  .  .  .  waist-bands  of  yellow  money-tails  ... 
wristlet  of  monkey-teeth  .  .  .  ivory  rings  on  thumbs  .  . .  hair  tied  in  j 
tufts,  a  work  of  great  patience,  skill  and  time.”  ^ 

He  writes  at  some  length  of  early  coastal  evangelists,  mostly  I 
Liberated  Africans^^  like  William  de  Graft,  who  released  by  1 
Mixed  Commission  Court  in  Freetown  was  helped  back  to  Cape  1 
Coast  as  he  had  ambition  to  preach  to  his  own  folk,  one  of  the 
many  assisted  down  the  coast  by  Captain  Potter  the  Wesleyan 
skipper  of  Bristol.  William  de  Graft  was  bluff  hearty  man  of 
great  mental  and  physical  strength,  as  his  fellow-students  at  Rich¬ 
mond  testified  when  he  was  sent  there  for  training.^*  He  preached 
the  enforcement  of  the  ceremonial  laws  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
had  strange  mesmeric  power  over  his  disciples. 

Jasper  Smith,^  also  helped  home  by  Captain  Potter,  was  ^ 

10  They  are  often  uncovered  during  the  Rainy  Season.  I 

11  Repatriates,  taken  off  captured  slave-ships,  hospitalised,  christened, 

given  new  start  in  Freetown  and  Sierra  Leone  villages  and  down  coast.  Like  j 
most  of  the  First  Generation  of  Sierra  Leoneans  those  met  by  John  Clarke 
were  of  endearing  character  or  possessed  characteristics  making  them  | 
individual.  j 

12  He  was  twice  in  England,  the  second  time  in  1841.  ! 

12  The  Repatriates  were  named  by  the  C.M.S.  from  the  list  of  their  £10 

subscribers.  j 
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another  preacher.  He  preceded  de  Graft  by  a  few  years  and  had 
quite  a  congregation  in  his  house  for  prayer  and  Bible  study,  when 
“  the  son  of  Boanerges  ”  arrived  preaching  his  Mosaic  Gospel. 
There  followed  clashes,  almost  riots,  until  1834  when  Captain 
Potter  brought  along  yet  another  Repatriate,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Dunwell,  to  do  something  about  it.  And  Dunwell,  a  lean  but 
tireless  man,  between  planting  “  stations  of  his  faith  and  order  ” 
along  the  coast  from  Accra  to  Axim,  reconciled  Smith-ite  and  de 
Graft-ite  by  merging  them  into  his  Cape  Coast  “  station.” 

One  would  like  to  know  more  of  James  Acra,  who  kept  his 
head  shaven  save  for  wiry  tuft  in  centre,  and  had  spent  some 
years  in  England,  and  now  travelled  the  coast  and  some  of  the 
inland  countries  collecting  gold-dust  for  a  Bristol  firm.  And  Jack 
Massey  who  had  lived  in  Liverpool  and  London  and  claimed  to 
have  been  an  1781  Repatriate  but  sometimes  got  his  story  of 
masters  and  skippers  mixed,  he  also  having  been  a  sailor.  “  He 
spoke  English  well,”  says  Clarke.  “  When  I  challenged  him 
regarding  Church  attendance  he  readily  described  all  the  routine 
of  a  service  and  some  of  the  things  he  had  heard  ministers  say  in 
sermons.  He  offered,  if  a  teacher  was  sent  (to  Grand  Bereby)  to 
interpret  for  him  and  to  build  him  a  new  house  and  see  that  the 
children  attended  for  instruction.” 

The  Krumen  not  only  had  Clarke’s  sympathy,  they  troubled 
his  conscience.  Those  shipped  as  crew  he  took  for  granted,  but  as 
the  Golden  Spring  drifted  down  the  coast  others  appeared  who 
had  no  duties  aboard  and  were  suspiciously  cooped  below. 

“  Dec.  13.  Lord’s  Day.  Therm  86.  6  Krumen  were  shipped. 
I  quite  believe  the  poor  boys  have  next  to  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter,  for  they  are  put  below  and  strict  guard  set  lest  they  jump 
overboard.” 

“  Dec.  14.  Came  to  anchor  for  night  at  St.  Andrew’s,  called 
King  George  Town  on  the  map  by  McQueen  and  Sasandria  by  the 
natives.  .  .  .  The  river  here  was  once  a  great  place  for  slave 
trading,  and  they  say  is  not  altogether  free  of  it  yet.  .  .  .  Three 
of  the  new  Krumen  have  deserted,  one  of  them  distinguished  by 
his  yellow  skin  and  his  ability  to  speak  English.  He  had  been 
made  head-man  over  the  others,  and  was  highly  valued  by  the 
Captain.” 

“  Dec.  17.  Opposite  Gold  Coast.  Have  now  85  Krumen 
aboard.  These  poor  creatures  live  on  rice  and  palm  oil,  sleep 
under  a  sail-cloth,  and  upon  the  whole  are  quiet  in  their 
demeanour.” 

“  Dec.  22.  8  of  our  Krumen  managed  to  escape  during  the 
time  we  had  been  ashore.  80  are  left,  to  be  employed  as  wood¬ 
cutters  at  Fernando  Po.”  “  Dec.  23.  Teaching  wood-cutters  their 
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letters,  Dr.  Prince  and  the  Congo  boy  and  the  two  Mates  helping.” 

“  Dec.  24.  One  Kruman  knows  all  his  letters.  His  father  is  a 
fetich-man  of  Cavelly  and  he  dances  amazingly,  jumping  and 
turning  in  the  air.” 

“  Dec.  29.  Teaching  Krumen  respecting  the  Creation  (our 
first  parents)  and  Sin  and  Jesus.  The  Drewin  people  listened,  one 
who  knew  English  interpreting.” 

At  last  they  reached  Fernando  Po,  an  island  in  Bight  of 
Biafra  twice  the  length  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  about  seven  miles 
broader.  Its  shores  are  steep,  its  sea-strand  narrow,  its  mountains 
volcanic.  From  distance  it  looks  beautiful  tropical  hill,  but  near 
it  is  heart-breaking,  with  unpathed  peaks,  one  10,000  feet,  im¬ 
penetrable  forests  and  unfordable  torrents.  It  is  one  of  the  West 
Coast’s  worst  malarial  centres. 

Its  people  the  Bubis  (Bube,  Ediya)  are  Bantu,  and  in  Clarke’s 
time  unclothed  hunters  bringing  down  game  with  stone  axes.  The 
Bubis^^  have  the  mountains  and  the  Repatriates  and  their  descen¬ 
dants  the  plains.  The  few  European  traders^®  dealt  in  cocoa, 
coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  vanilla  and  kola.  Quite  soon  John  Clarke 
presented  the  language  of  these  Bantu  folk  to  the  outside  world  in 
his  Adayah  Vocabulary  and  Introduction  to  the  Femandian 
Tongue. 

The  island  has  been  Portuguese,  Spanish,  British,  Spanish 
again  to  1900  when  handed  over  to  French.  John  Beecroft,  a  man 
of  mystery  to  John,  was  Governor  for  the  Spanish  from  1844  to 
1854  and  British  Consul  from  1849.“  Port  Clarence  is  the 
capital. 

“  In  the  bay  beyond  Clarence  lay  the  steamer  Quorra,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Laird’s  Journal  (‘  112  ft.  beam  15,  depth  8,  horse-power 
40,  begun  March  1832,  launched  29  May,  sailed  from  Liverpool 
19  July  ’),  and  beyond  are  the  remains  of  the  Alburkeh,  the  old 
packet  Hope,  a  Portuguese  hulk  and  another.  Many  mournful 
reflections  are  connected  with  these,  especially  those  that  ascended 
the  Niger  in  1832-3.  Two  small  slave  ships  are  also  here,  formerly 
engaged  in  the  Trade  from  the  main  to  the  Island  of  Princes, 
carrying  25  to  50  each  voyage,  but  now  used  as  cattle  and  goat 
boats.” 

“  The  Eihiope  (is)  at  (Clarence)  wharfe  in  which  Captain 
Becroft  (Beecroft)  had  been  up  the  Niger,  he  being  one  of  the 
first  with  whom  we  shook  hands.  He  had  nearly  reached  Bousaa, 
but  had  lost  four  men.  In  a  previous  voyage  to  Idda  he  had  been 

See  Mary  Kingsley’s  Travels  in  West  Africa,  1897. 

About  500  in  tilie  80’s,  now  1000. 

Followed  by  T.  J.  Hutchinson,  who  wrote  Impressions  of  Western 
Africa,  1861,  and  whose  ameliorative  work  there  is  still  effective,  and  Sir 
Richard  Burton  (Wanderings  in  West  Africa)  from  1861  to  1865. 
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only  four  months  absent.  Saw  also  Dr.  King,  his  surgeon.  The 
Ethiope,  40  horse-power,  was  taking  in  supplies  for  Bimbia, 
Cameroons  and  Calabar.” 

The  first  entry  after  landing  shows  the  courage  with  which 
Clarke  and  Prince  faced  their  task.  “  Took  house  at  10/-  per 
week,  furnished  with  2  beds,  3  tables,  sofa,  chair,  and  removed 
into  it.  Well  fitted  for  our  purpose.  It  is  like  Jamaica  work,  only 
my  dear  fellow  labourer  there  is  not  here  to  share  the  work  with 
me.  Feelings  too  painful  to  express  came  over  my  mind,  at  other 
times  I  am  filled  with  joy  by  the  assurance  that  I  am  in  the  path  of 
duty,  where  God  wishes  me  to  be  and  where  He  has  appointed  1 
should  be.” 

The  “  gnawing  query  ”  (as  he  said  in  letter  to  friend)  he  had 
known  coming  down  the  coast  “  if  apprentices  are  slaves  ”  be¬ 
came  more  persistent  on  the  island.  After  reference  to  some  700 
or  800  Liberated  Africans^'^  and  other  free  people,  he  writes  :  “  In 
an  adjoining  town  are  200  Krumen,  the  wood-cutters  who  are 
bound  apprentice  for  2  or  3  years.  Some  escape  inland,  being 
discontented  with  their  lot.  Some  have  been  stranded  here  from 
palm-oil  ships  and  have  no  chance  of  returning  home.” 

“  In  the  cut  between  the  sea  banks  lies  the  dungeon  called  the 
Guard  House,  its  roof  level  with  the  surface  of  Ae  earth.  No 
windows  for  light,  no  grating  for  air,  the  great  door  closed  and 
fastened  with  bar  and  pad-lock.  At  one  side  was  long  bar  with 
shackles  for  hands  and  feet.” 

“  Saw  again  the  dungeon,  from  which  singing  proceeded !  A 
hymn  being  sung  in  that  dismal  place !  ”  .  .  .  The  man  I  heard 
singing  in  the  Guard  House,  and  whom  the  keeper  says  is  always 
praying  and  singing,  sent  us  a  letter.  He  has  been  in  confinement 
a  long  time.  Had  been  shop  keeper  to  John  Scott^®,  was  accused 
of  taking  goods  to  amount  of  £20,  and  compelled  to  pay  this  sum 
by  loss  of  wages  and  property.”  ...  “  Called  on  Mr.  Thompson'® 
to  ask  release  of  poor  Brew,  who  has  been  in  close  confinement 
since  the  ISth  of  September.” 

“Jan.  9.  Saw  three  poor  men  chained  together  in  (Mr. 
Thompson’s)  garden.®®  The  chains  were  heavy.  While  we  were 
at  morning  prayer  the  soldiers  or  constables  tied  up  a  black  man 
to  two  posts,  on  which  a  bell  is  hung,  about  300  yards  distant  from 
our  window.  After  worship  Dr.  Prince  and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Scott 

"  The  Repatriation  scheme  that  flourished  in  Sierra  Leone  was  failure 
here. 

'*A  leading  Clarence  trader. 

Agent  for  principal  Trading  Company  and  acting  Governor  whilst 
Captain  Beecroft  was  in  Cameroon. 

2®  The  Portuguese  in  Angola  still  chain  their  prisoners  whilst  walking 
and  working. 
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(the  man’s  master),  quoting  the  words  “  Blessed  are  the  merciful 
for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.”  “  Soon  the  flogging  began,  and  I 
hurried  to  the  Governor,  who  had  gone  out.  Captain  White^^ 
said  it  was  useless  to  proceed  further.  Several  men  were  whipped, 
one  with  70  stripes,  the  others  with  20  each,  for  neglect  of  duties 
forced  upon  them,  they  being  free  men,  therefore  not  supposed  to 
work  without  compensation.” 

“  Mr.  Thompson  is  exerting  himself  to  obtain  a  residence  for 
us  in  the  town.  He  is  very  kind,  but  alas,  I  already  perceive  he 
wields  despotic  power.  It  is  lamentable  that  Great  Britain  gave 
up  her  authority  over  this  rich,  beautiful  and  important 
island.” 

The  two  missionaries  worked  splendidly  together.  Dr.  Prince 
overcoming  a  natural  diffidence  in  some  of  the  situations.  “  The 
devil-house  was  wattle-walled.  Bees  had  just  swarmed  and  settled 
on  one  of  the  beams,  and  the  nests  of  blue-winged  hornets  hung 
near.  The  ‘  offerings  ’  were  sticks  dressed  with  feathers,  an 
old  wooden  shield,  broken  pots,  etc.  The  footpath  to  the  town 
led  through  this  building.” 

In  the  quest  for  information  of  Lander  the  Explorer,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Doctor  needed  no  urging.  “  Found  grave  of  Mr.  R. 
Lander  with  difficulty,  few  here  being  acquainted  with  the  spot.” 
..."  With  Dr.  Prince  visited  Lander’s  grave,  a  flat-topped 
covering  marking  the  place.”^^ 

“  Houssa  men,  with  Mina,  the  interpreter  mentioned  by 
Clapperton,  Lander  and  Laird,  visited  us.  (He)  is  in  the  Ethiope 
with  Captain  Beecroft.  He  wears  a  white  robe  bought  at  Rabba, 
in  appearance  like  a  bishop’s  gown  in  the  large  sleeves  and  partly 
like  a  wagoner’s  smock-frock  in  the  working  of  the  material.  He 
is  intelligent  but  hard  to  understand.” 

”  Mr.  Dick  the  schoolmaster  was  with  Mr.  Lander  in  the  boat 
when  he  was  shot.  We  conversed  (with  him)  about  building  a 
chapel  for  the  inquirers.” 

Between  visiting  the  sick  and  bathing  and  sketching  and  taking 
pictures  with  his  “  much  too  heavy  ”  camera,  the  Doctor  prepared 
his  lectures  (“  had  three-hour  lecture  on  anatomy  this  afternoon 
from  Dr.  Prince  ”)  and  his  sermons. 

“  Jan.  10.  Had  worship  in  the  open,  about  80  present,** 
expounded  1  Tim.  6  ch.  Dr.  Prince  speaking  from  John  4  ch.  .  . . 
“  This  morning’s  effort  of  Dr.  Prince  a  talk  merely ;  this  evening 
he  preached  his  first  sermon,  from  Matthew  iv.  17,  making  a 
Of  the  Golden  Spring. 

22  They  afterwards  found  this  was  the  grave  of  an  American  Captain, 
that  of  Lander,  some  distance  away,  being  marked  by  head  and  foot  stone, 
with  an  oil-nut  tree  growing  between. 

23  A  small  audience.  Mostly  they  preached  to  two  or  three  hundred. 
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judicious  and  good  discourse.  The  appearance  of  a  harvest  of 
souls  is  very  cheering.”^ 

Thus  we  take  leave  of  John  Clarke,  or  of  this  chapter  of  his 
life,  remembering  him  riding  on  back  of  powerful  negro  through 
the  surf,  his  keeping  a  giant  monitor  as  pet,  admiring  his  resolu¬ 
tion,  his  patience  and  his  descriptive  genius. 

“  A  poor  wretch,  with  withered  body,  lying  on  the  ground,  in 
his  mean  hut,  dashed  me  an  egg.” 

“  The  chief  wife  of  the  King  of  Bassa  visited  us  on  way  to 
Calvelly  to  sell  smoked  shell-fish.  She  was  young  and  pleasing  and 
her  colour  was  light  for  an  African.” 

“  The  wife  of  the  (Clarence)  headman,  a  tall  woman  some¬ 
what  forbidding  of  look,  adjusted  her  small  portion  of  shell 
attire  (and)  put  out  her  hand  filthy  with  clay  and  oil.  I  put 
delicacy  aside  and  all  sorts  of  squeamishness,  and  cordially  shook 
hands.” 

With  children  he  was  always  happy.  “  Mr.  Smith  the  head¬ 
master  (Cape  Coast)  had  166  scholars  on  the  roll,  from  4  to  20 
years  of  age.  114  were  present  and  26  read  moderately  well. 
They  acquitted  themselves  far  beyond  expectation,  and  their  sing¬ 
ing  was  to  us  a  Song  of  Zion  in  benighted  land.” 

At  the  end  of  the  month  he  boarded  the  Jonathan,  15  tons, 
for  Cameroon,  there  to  attempt  the  second  part  of  the  mission, 
“  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  if  practicable,  as  high  as  Egga,  Rabba 
and  Bonassa.”  But  that  is  another  story. 

Before  leaving  Fernando  Po  both  he  and  the  doctor  deter¬ 
mined  to  recommend  the  B.M.S.  to  begin  work  there  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  was  started  in  1843  (two  years  after)  and  continued 
until  1858,  when  opposition^  forced  the  missionaries  across  the 
twenty  miles  of  sea  to  the  mainland,  where  they  built  for  the 
Liberated  Africans  the  town  of  Victoria  in  Ambas  Bay,  Cameroon, 
for  ever  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Alfred  Saker.“ 

The  last  entry  in  this  Diary  of  John  Clarke  is  dated  Jan.  31, 
1841.  “  What  is  before  us  we  do  not  know  :  but  God  has  wonder¬ 
fully  preserved  us  and  blessed  us  hitherto.  The  work  is  His,  for 
life  or  death,  our  trust  is  in  Him.  We  hope  to  accomplish  still 
more  for  this  land  and  for  Africa,  and  pray  fervently  from  day 
to  day  that  the  glorious  kingdom  of  our  Lord  may  come,  and  all 
nations  fear  before  Him.  Amen.” 

F.  W.  Butt-Thompson. 

Afterwards  there  was  a  wedding,  the  first  of  several  recorded.  “  Jan. 
25.  Married  2  couples  large  company  present.”  “  Jan.  26.  Marri^  3 
couples.” 

25  The  Jesuits  took  over,  but  since  1870  the  evangelization  of  the  island 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  tne  Primitive  Methodists.  It  has  never  been  a 
fruitful  field. 

2«  Alfred  Saker,  1814-1880. 
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Below  we  reproduce,  in  abbreviated  form,  the  Circular  Letter  of  1857 
of  the  Monmouthshire  Baptist  Association,  a  rare  copy  of  which  was  kindly 
made  available  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  Nefydd  Lewis  (a  descendant  of  its  writer). 
The  letter  was  written  by  the  Moderator,  Rev.  William  Roberts,  LL.D.  who, 
popularly  known  by  his  bardic  name,  “  Nefydd,”  was  in  his  day  one  of  the 
best-known  men  in  Wales.  In  addition  to  being  a  celebrated  preacher  and 
author  he  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Welsh  Baptist  journal,  Seren 
Gomer.  In  1864  he  set  up  at  Blaina  a  printing  press,  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  a  periodical  Y  Bedyddiwr  (The  Baptist)  and  the  writings  of  young 
authors  whom  he  WcUited  to  encourage  It  has  been  claimed  that  during  his 
life  time  he  did  more  for  education  in  Wales  than  any  other  person,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  eleven  years  wheni  he  was  agent  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society.  His  activities  as  a  book-seller  afforded  him  both 
the  means  and  the  opportunity  to  become  a  collector  of  rare  Welsh  books, 
pamphlets  and  manuscripts  and  his  library  contained  numerous  treasures. 
A  historian  of  some  distinction,  Roberts  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Hanserd  Knollys  Society  and  also  of  the  Liberation  Society.  Bom  in  1813, 
he  died  in  1872  and  a  national  monument  marks  his  grave  at  the  old  Blaenau 
Gwent  (Abertillery)  burial  ground. 

THE  BAPTISTS 

Their  History  and  Claims  among  the  Religious 
Denominations  of  Wales  in  Past  Ages 

A  LETTER 
from  the 

MINISTERS  AND  MESSENGERS 
of  the  Churches  in  the 

MONMOUTHSHIRE  BAPTIST  ASSOCIATION, 
Assembled  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  26th  and  27th,  1857 
At  Salem,  Blaenau  Gwent. 

Believing  the  scriptural  doctrines  of  three  co-equal  Persons  in  the 
Godhead;  the  proper  Deity  and  real  humanity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
eternal  and  personal  election;  original  sin;  particular  redemption;  free 
justification  through  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ;  effectual  grace  in 
regeneration ;  the  law  a  rule  of  life  to  all  believers ;  final  perseverance ;  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead;  the  last  judgement;  the  everlasting  happiness  of  the 
righteous;  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked;  together  with  the  whole 
system  and  discipline  of  the  New  Testament  Church. 

AND  ADDRESSING  THE  ABOVE  CHURCHES  AND  OTHERS. 

Dear  Brethren  and  Sisters  in  the  Lord, 

It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  that  the  denomination  to  which 
we  belong  has  existed,  and  has  worked  well,  in  this  kingdom,  as 
well  as  abroad,  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
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»  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Baptist  denomination  has  been 

[  partially  hidden,  and  in  some  instances,  ignored  and  treated  with 
.  contempt  even  by  good  men  among  our  dissenting  historians.  We 

I  might  enumerate  many  instances  of  this,^  but  our  letter  must 

necessarily  be  limited.  We  shall  only  draw  the  attention  of  the 
churches  to  the  subject,  trusting  that  our  young  historians  will 
enlarge  upon  it  at  some  future  time,  so  as  to  lead  the  ignorant  to 
»  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  subject  we  therefore  propose  to 
{  introduce  to  your  notice  is  : 

[  The  State  and  influence  of  Dissent  in  Wales,  before  the 

1  commencement  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

/  A  number  of  authors,  in  writing  the  histories  of  the  Reverends 
Griffith  Jones,  of  Llanddowror,  Howel  Harris,  of  Trevecca,  Daniel 
Rowlands,  of  Langeitho,  and  the  History  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  the  Causes  of  Dissent  in  Wales,  or 
some  such  subjects,  have  stated  that  morals,  education  and  religion 
were  lower  in  Wales,  at  the  period  when  Methodism  commenced, 
than  it  had  been  in  almost  any  previous  age  since  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  and  that  true  religion  was  scarcely  to  be  found, 
either  among  Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  at  that  time — that  the 
religion  which  had  existed  at  the  time  of  Wroth,  Erbury,  Cradock, 

^  Powell,  etc.,  had  almost  dwindled  into  nothing.  Whether  Dissent 
found  itself  under  the  garb  of  Puritan,  Presbyterian,  or  Inde¬ 
pendent  (the  Baptists  of  the  time  are  but  seldom  mentioned)  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  it  was  almost  ready  to  die,  from  1720 
to  1730.  We  have  noticed  that  the  above  opinion  is  spreading 
abroad  rapidly,  and  we  find  historians  following  each  other  in 
reiterating  the  same  thing  over  and  over,  and  what  seems  to  be 
more  wonderful  still  is,  that  they  are  allowed  to  proceed  without 
contradiction. 

To  some  it  may  appear  presumptuous  that  we  should  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  views  of  so  many  eminent  historians, 
lecturers,  prize-essayists,  etc.  But  if  this  letter  will  only  answer 
I  the  purpose  of  instituting  an  enquiry  into  the  subject,  we  shall 

I  consider  it  a  step  in  the  right  direction  towards  obtaining  a  correct 

knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  religion  in  Wales,  from  the 
Reformation  up  to  1736.  We  would  seriously  and  emphatically 
,  ask  all  the  above  authors,  whether  the  dissenting  efforts  that  had 
;  existed  for  six  or  seven  scores  of  years,  before  the  dawn  of 
Methodism,  were  scarcely  worth  noticing?  Was  not  the  dragging 
before  magistrates,  the  persecuting,  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and 
'  chattels,  the  imprisonments,  the  narrow  and  dangerous  escapes  for 
lives ;  yea,  the  persecuting  even  unto  death,  in  maintaining  religion 

;  ^We  have  instances  of  this  in  the  works  of  Neal,  Calamy,  Palmer, 

I  Brooks,  Bogue  and  Bennet,  &c. 
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and  a  clear  conscience  before  God,  which  took  place  with  many 
Independents  and  Baptists  in  the  seventeenth  century,  not  of 
importance  to  be  recorded?  Speaking  of  heroes,  were  not  those  i 
heroes  who  prepared  England  and  Wales,  who  preached  the  gospel,  ' 
who  met  in  the  verdant  groves,  or  in  the  dark  caves  of  the  rocks, 
hiding  themselves  from  their  enemies,  and  succeeded  and  multiplied 
under  those  disadvantages  through  the  blessing  of  God,  in  spite  of 
all  the  grievous  and  oppressive  acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  j 
times  of  the  two  Jameses  and  the  two  Charleses,  up  to  the  passing  ^ 
of  the  Toleration  Act  in  1689.  We  ask  again,  were  not  these  |. 
religious  heroes?  Are  they  to  be  forgotten,  and  even  the  memory  I 
of  them  to  be  neglected  or  persecuted,  as  they  were  personally  ' 
when  alive?  No!  No  !  They  will  not  be  forgotten.  God  did  not 
forsake  them.  His  Spirit  consoled  them  in  caverns,  prisons,  and 
dirty  cells.  His  holy  angels  ministered  to  their  wants.  They 
were  multiplied  in  the  midst  of  their  struggles.  Although  some 
would  fall  under  the  oppression  of  the  persecutors,  others  would 
rise  up  to  fill  the  rank.  Some  scores  were  compelled  to  escape  to 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  their  lives,  and  to  enjoy 
their  domestic  comforts  with  religion,  yet  they  were  not  all  driven 
out  of  the  land.  Although  obliged  to  meet  on  rainy  and  frosty 
weather,  among  the  trees,  or  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  or  in  the  > 
deserted  nooks  and  creeks,  to  worship  God,  some  of  them  acting 
at  those  times  as  watchmen  for  fear  of  being  taken  by  their 
enemies  and  persecutors,  who  were  following  them  like  blood¬ 
hounds  ;  yet  they  denied  not  the  faith ;  they  worked  on  so  as  to 
keep  nearly  the  same  in  number  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II; 
yes,  they  were  working,  courageous  and  strong  in  the  grace  of 
God,  scores  of  years  before  the  worthy  men,  Griffith  Jones,  Howel 
Harris,  and  D.  Rowlands  appeared  in  the  world. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  would  assert  that  knowledge, 
morality,  and  religion  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
in  Wales,  what  they  ought  to  have  been,  or  what  they  came  to  be 
after  that  time.  But  our  assertion,  in  opposition  to  the  above  and 
other  such  authors,  is,  that  the  state  of  knowledge,  of  morals,  and 
of  religion  in  Wales,  was  in  1736  far  above  what  it  ever  had  been 
before.  We  are  ready  to  prove  this  at  any  time.  And  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  deficiency  that  existed  relative  to  these  matters  in 
Wales  as  well  as  in  England  (but  which  existed  to  a  far  greater 
extent  a  hundred  years,  or  fifty  years,  previous  to  that  time,  under 
the  two  Charleses)  they  must  be  traced  to  the  cursed  laws  respect¬ 
ing  the  “  declaration  of  sports,”  read  in  the  churches  by  order  of 
the  Kings,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops  of  those  times,  which  were 
like  the  fire  of  hell  blazing  over  our  country — and  breeding  all 
sorts  of  immoralities.  Quarrels  about  baptism  exhausting  their 
strength,  indeed  !  Had  disputations  on  baptism  and  other  subjects 
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such  influence  upon  them,  they  would  have  been  extinct  more  than 
eighty  years  before  1736;  for  they  carried  on  their  discussions 
and  disputations  on  religious  subjects  with  boldness  and  zeal, 
publicly  and  privately.  Some  of  the  reports  of  their  disputations 
were  published,  and  are  to  be  seen  this  day.  But  these  were  no 
hindrances  to  their  success.  Howel  Harris,  Daniel  Rowlands,  and 
others  could  not  have  done  half  nor  quarter  the  good  that  was 
effected  in  the  last  century,  had  it  not  been  that  the  Independents, 
Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Presbyterians  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Gospel  in  Wales,  because  they  were  with  the  Government  like  the 
woman  in  the  parable  with  that  other  unjust  judge  “  which  feared 
not  God,  neither  regarded  man  ” ;  they  troubled  and  wearied  the 
Government  with  their  importunities  and  petitions,  with  great 
earnestness,  and  urged  it  to  grant  them  their  liberties.  That,  with 
the  favour  of  God  in  his  providence,  caused  the  Toleration  Act  to 
be  passed.  What  would  Howel  Harris  do  outside  the  Church,  or 
Rowlands  inside  or  outside  of  it,  more  than  some  other  men,  while 
the  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile  Acts  were  in  force,  in  addition  to 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  under  Charles  II? 

Dissent  in  the  17th  Century 

Now  we  shall  briefly  glance  over  the  success  and  prosperity 
of  Dissent  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
following  one,  so  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  we  want  to 
make  assertions  which  we  are  not  able  to  prove,  and  we  invite  any 
one  or  more  of  the  authors  above-mentioned  to  show  us  our 
mistakes ;  or  if  not,  we  earnestly  hope  that  we  shall  not  hear  any 
more  of  the  decline  of  religion  in  Wales,  and  the  increase  of 
immoralities  and  sins  from  1680  to  1730. 

One  way  adopted  by  many  in  taking  the  statistics  of  Dissent 
is  to  state  the  number  of  their  chapels  :  perhaps  that  may  answer 
some  purpose  in  our  days,  but  it  would  not  have  answered  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  large  churches,  containing  some 
hundreds  of  members  were  formed  in  farm-houses,  and  some  of 
them  with  several  branches  meeting  in  various  directions,  without 
any  chapel. 

The  Baptists  held  their  Associations  nearly  every  year  from 
1650  until  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662.  The 
old  books  of  some  of  the  churches,  several  of  which  were  in 
existence  when  Joshua  Thomas  published  his  H'istory  of  Baptists 
in  Wales,  contained  some  of  the  minutes  of  resolutions,  and  of 
the  subjects  discussed  at  these  meetings,  and  other  circumstances 
relating  to  them.  The  progress  of  the  Baptists  in  Wales  continued 
firmly  though  gradually  during  the  above  period,  and  even  from 
that  time  to  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act  in  1689,  so  far  as  to 
keep  up  nearly  to  the  same  number,  notwithstanding  the  number 
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of  natural  deaths,  emigrations  and  deaths  by  persecution,  that  * 
took  place  during  that  time.  In  the  year  1650,  only  three  churches 
formed  the  Association  which  w'as  held  at  Ilston  in  Gower,  near  f 
Swansea.  This  was  the  first  Baptist  Association  of  which  we  have  ! 
an  account  in  Wales.  In  1653,  the  number  of  the  churches  were  | 
five,  meeting  at  the  Association  held  at  Abergavenny  in  May  of 
that  year.  In  the  Association  of  1656  at  Brecon,  eight  churches  ' 
were  represented.  i 

Soon  after  this  came  Charles  II,  who  published  the  third  , 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Sports.  The  Sunday  Sports  to  be  held  in  f 
the  churchyards  after  the  services  of  the  churches  every  Sunday,  j 
when  a  quantity  of  ale  was  to  be  distributed  at  the  expense  of  the  j 
parishes,  were  first  established  by  James  I  in  1618.  The  declara-  i 
tion  was  renewed  and  enlarged  by  his  son  Charles  I  in  1633,  and  it  ' 
was  for  the  third  time  established  by  his  son,  Charles  II,  immedi-  i 
ately  after  his  being  enthroned,  with  strict  orders  to  the  bishops 
and  clergy  to  carry  them  into  effect.  Thus  were  the  bishops  and  ^ 
clergymen  in  the  hands  of  the  King  instrumental  to  spread  all 
sorts  of  vanity,  foolishness,  and  immoralities  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  on  the  Lord’s  Day. 

Here  we  must  notice  that  the  Dissenters  had  not  only  to 
withstand  the  immoral  effects  of  the  Book  of  Sports,  but  also  to  i 
suffer  the  violence  and  cruelties  of  various  kinds  by  their  perse-  | 
cutors,  who  had  the  Act  of  Uniformity  to  back  them.  Then,  to  • 
make  it  still  worse,  we  find  that  act  after  act  came  into  existence, 
to  increase  their  sufferings,  and  with  a  view  to  eradicate  the 
Dissenters  altogether  from  the  land.  The  Conventicle  Act  in 
1664,  which  made  any  five  persons  assembled  anywhere  to  worship 
God  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £5  each,  or  three  months’  imprisonment ; 
and  for  the  second  offence  £10,  or  six  months;  and  for  the  third 
offence,  £100,  or  7  years  of  transportation.  This  was  to  be  settled  * 
without  a  trial  by  jury,  only  the  oath  of  the  accuser,  who  was  to 
have  one-third  of  the  spoil  as  a  reward  for  his  accursed  work.  ♦ 
This  was  an  inducement  to  unprincipled  men  to  follow  the  children 
of  God,  and  even  to  make  false  statements  if  the  truth  would  not 
answer  their  purposes.  Then  was  renewed  an  old  Act  made  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  making  a  person  liable  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  for  not  attending  Church.  Then  in  1665,  the  Five  Mile  , 
Act.  In  1670,  some  additions  were  made  to  the  Conventicle  Act. 
making  it  more  strict — the  Test  Act  in  1673 — the  new  rigid  order  i 
of  the  King  in  1681,  to  carry  out  the  Conventicle  Act  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  to  imprison,  and  enforce  the  full  penalties  without 
mercy. 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  James  the  second  began  to 
persecute  in  1685.  O !  hard  times  for  Zion !  The  dear  and 
innocent  believers  in  Christ  like  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  who 
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committed  all  sorts  of  depredations  upon  them,  and  upon  their 
families  and  possessions.  Yes,  they  were  hurled  from  prison  to 
prison,  and  incarcerated  in  dark  and  damp  cellars  and  cells, 
without  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  with  only  a  bed  of  straw !  and 
in  such  places  often  breathing  their  last.  It  was  a  wonder  that 
such  treatments  and  such  enactments  by  such  rapacious  tigers 
were  not  effectual  to  extirpate  the  dissenters  altogether.  They 
often  met  in  secret  places  to  return  their  thanks  to  God  for  some 
providential  escape,  or  to  mingle  their  tears  in  weeping  for  some 
good  brother  that  had  fallen  a  prey  to  their  cruel  persecutors.  We 
have  to  thank  the  Lord  for  keeping  his  dear  ones  from  denying 
their  principles,  or  sacrificing  their  religion  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  quietness.  Had  they  been  inactive  during  these  troublesome 
times,  of  course,  their  number  would  have  been  greatly  diminished, 
to  say  the  least,  for  28  years  bring  forth  a  new  generation  of 
people,  that  is  from  1661  to  1689. 

The  author  of  the  Memoir  of  Daniel  Rowland  knew  of  but 
five  preachers  in  Wales  in  1660,  according  to  his  table.  Of  course 
he  knew  nothing  of  John  Myles,  of  Ilston,  who  went  soon  after  to 
America,  with  nearly  all  his  church ;  nor  of  two  good  men  of  the 
same  name,  that  being  Morgan  Jones,  also  of  Ilston;  or  W. 
Thomas,  who  laboured  at  Carmarthen  and  Llantrisaint,  or  Jenkin 
Jones,  sometimes  called  Captain  Jones,  because  he  had  been  in 
the  army.  He  was  brought  up  at  Oxford,  and  was  an  eminent 
preacher,  and  laboured  in  several  counties  of  Wales,  but  as  he  was 
a  Baptist,  he  was  not  known  to  the  above  authors;  nor  Henry 
Williams  of  Newtown;  nor  Hugh  Evans  of  Radnorshire;  nor 
Anthony  Harry  of  Abergavenny;  nor  Thomas  Proude,  another 
of  the  ejected  ministers;  nor  Thomas  Joseph  and  Thomas  Jones, 
of  Llantrisaint;  nor  Howel  Thomas  and  David  Davies  of  Gelli- 
gaer;  nor  Walter  Prosser  of  Hay,  nor  of  Howell  Vaughn  of 
Olchon,  and  Evan  Bowen  of  Llanafan.  Almost  all  the  above,  and 
those  who  will  be  named  hereafter,  as  well  as  Vavasor  Powell,  are 
accounted  for  in  the  works  of  Drs.  Calamy  and  Walker.  The 
whole  of  the  above  16,  and  some  other  Baptist  ministers,  and 
several  assistant  preachers,  died  during  the  time  of  the  fierce 
persecution  from  1661  to  1^9. 

The  following  also  survived  that  grievous  time : — Dr. 
Christopher  Price  and  William  Prichard  of  Abergavenny,  Thomas 
Watkins  of  Hay,  Lewis  Thomas  of  Swansea,  Robert  Morgan  of 
Carmarthen,  Griffith  Howells  and  William  Jones  of  Pembroke¬ 
shire,  Thomas  Quarrel  of  North  Wales,  Thomas  Evans  and  Henry 
Gregory  of  Radnorshire,  Francis  Giles  and  John  Edwards  of 
Llanwenarth,  Thomas  David  Rees  of  Cardiganshire,  Thomas 
Parry  and  William  Milman  of  Llangw’in,  etc.  It  is  probable  that 
the  above  15  and  two  or  three  more  had  laboured  as  preachers 
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and  ministers  of  the  Gospel  from  before  1660  up  to  1689,  and 
several  of  them  long  after  that  time.  We  have  also  a  list  of  about 
12  ministers  who  commenced  their  ministiy  during  the  trouble-  ? 
some  and  fierce  reign  of  Charles  II,  viz..  James  James,  George 
Jones,  Samuel  Jones,  John  Jenkins,  Richard  Williams  and  Morgan 
Griffiths,  all  of  the  Western  part  of  South  Wales;  N.  Morgan, 

A.  Morgan,  Evan  David,  Jos.  Price,  David  Thomas,  and  Evan 
Llewelyn,  of  the  Eastern  Counties  of  South  Wales.  ; 

In  the  year  1689,  after  the  Toleration  Act  was  passed,  a  large 
Assembly  of  Baptists  was  convened  in  London,  to  arrange  matters  > 
relating  to  the  tody  of  Baptists  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  to 
congratulate  the  churches  respecting  the  liberty  obtained  by  the 
passing  of  the  Toleration  Act.  In  this  meeting,  seven^  Welsh 
churches  were  represented.  By  this  time,  holding  Associations  in 
Wales  was  a  strange  thing,  inasmuch  as  above  thirty  years  had 
passed  without  such  meetings.  Only  one  church  had  emigrated  to 
America.  This  was  the  most  flourishing  of  the  eight :  that  at  , 
Ilston.  The  minister  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  members  went 
together,  and  established  themselves  at  Boston,  and  that  church 
is  there  still,  and  in  a  flourishing  state.  The  other  seven  churches 
that  were  left  in  1656,  had  not  only  lived,  but  thrived,  during  the 
time  of  persecution. 

After  this  time  we  find  the  Welsh  churches  sending  messengers 
to  the  English  Associations,  to  Bristol,  Taunton,  etc.  Up  to  1695,  ^ 

the  Baptists  had  no  chapel  in  Wales,  excepting  some  sort  of  1 
building  at  Hay,®  prepared  in  1649.  All  the  seven  churches  (some  i 
of  which  had  several  preaching  stations),  were  fostered  and  edified  I 
in  farm-houses.  In  this  year  (1695),  Llanwenarth  Chapel  was 
built.  In  1700,  the  first  Association  was  held  after  the  times  of 
persecution.  It  was  held  at  Llanwenarth,  when  eight  churches 
were  represented  in  it.  After  this,  they  were  held  every  year  , 
regularly,  from  place  to  place.  Although  the  Occasional  Act,  and 
the  Schism  Act  were  passed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  that  is,  , 
in  1711  and  1713,  with  a  view  to  curtail  religious  liberty,  yet  he 
that  is  able  to  turn  the  wrath  of  man  to  his  own  praise,  and  to 
restrain  the  remainder,  took  Anne  off,  and  liberty  was  more 
extensively  enjoyed  under  George  1. 

During  the  following  twenty  years  revivals  of  an  extraordinary 
character  took  place  in  several  of  the  churches — those  which  were 
strict  communion  Baptists,  as  well  as  those  which  were  mixed;  , 
and  that  at  various  times.  In  the  year  1736,  when  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  date  their  commencement,  the  number  of  Strict  Baptist 

2  The  Rev.  D.  Peters  says  six,  but  in  that  he  was  mistaken. 

3  As  Hay  was  a  Market  Town,  surrounded  by  many  of  the  Memi)ers, 

a  meeting  house  was  prepared  there,  probably  the  first  in  Wales,  therefore 
it  was  called  Hay  Church,  and  not  Olchon  Church,  at  that  time. — Josh. 
Thom.,  p.  68.  , 
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Churches  were  sixteen,  with  branches  and  stations,  and  those  which 
were  mixed,  from  five  to  eight  congregations.  Thus  we  find  the 
number  of  Strict  Baptist  Churches  in  1689,  seven;  in  1700,  eight; 
and  in  1736,  sixteen,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  mixed 
churches.  We  ought  also  to  observe  that  the  increase  of  members 
in  nearly  all  these  was  accordingly.  We  shall  take,  for  instance, 
some  particulars  relating  to  one  of  these  sixteen  churches,  and  that 
a  young  church  at  that  time,  viz. — Blaenau  Gwent.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  most  successful  church,  nor  the  most  unsuccessful,  but 
it  may  be  considered  one  of  the  best  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
average  success.  This  church  was  formed  in  the  year  1696,  when 
there  were  64  members.  In  the  year  1717,  a  circumstance  happened 
which  evidently  shows  that  the  dissenting  churches  and  hearers  of 
those  days  were  not  a  handful  of  the  lowest  and  most  uninfluential 
in  our  country.  The  following  memorandum  was  on  the  Blaenau 
Church  book,  and  quoted  by  Joshua  Thomas  in  his  History  (1778). 

“  The  Government  required  (in  1717)  that  all  ministers  should 
take  the  number  of  all  their  hearers,  and  their  political  state  in  the 
country.  It  was  done.  The  hearers  in  Aberystruth  (Blaenau),  in 
Rhassau,^  and  in  the  house  of  Isaac  Daniel,®  as  follows  : — County 
Voters  123,  Burgesses  26,  Farmers  98,  Tradesmen  55,  Labourers 
246.  All  these,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  etc.,  about  one 
thousand.”®  Be  it  observed,  that  two  years  previous  to  this  time 
there  was  no  chapel  in  either  of  those  three  places.  The  church 
had  only  been  formed  21  years  previous  to  1717,  when  there  were 
64  members.  In  1725,  about  80  were  baptized  here  and  at  Hen- 
goed.  In  1729  a  branch  of  this  church  at  Pontypool  was  formed 
into  a  church.  Fifty  of  the  members  were  dismissed  for  this 
purpose,  nearly  all  from  Blaenau,  and  yet  we  find  the  number  of 
members  soon  after  this  in  Blaenau,  210.  We  might  follow  the 
same  course  as  w'e  have  taken  with  this  church  with  many  more 
of  the  sixteen  Strict  Baptist  Churches,  and  also  with  the  mixed 
churches,  but  we  must  draw  to  a  conclusion. 

Independents  and  Presbyterians 

We  should  also  keep  in  view  that  we  have  not  touched  the 
state  of  the  progress  which  attended  the  Independents  and  Presby¬ 
terians.  This  is  left  to  be  done  by  some  of  themselves ;  but  we 
may  state  that  they  had  to  experience  the  same  persecutions  at  the 
time  of  Charles  II,  and  that  they  were  put  to  death  by  being 
incarcerated  in  cells  and  damp  cellars,  the  same  as  we  described 
the  Baptists.  And  we  might  also  allude  to  remarkable  revivals 
which  took  place  in  many  of  their  churches  from  1689  to  1720  or 

*  A  branch  of  Blaenau  Church  between  Beaufort  and  Sirhowi. 

®  Another  branch  at  Lanhiddel. 

®  It  seems  the  children  are  not  reckoned. 
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1730’  When  we  consider  that  the  number  of  churches  of 
Independents  (including  Presbyterians)  amounted  at  that  time  to 
several  more  than  those  of  Baptists  in  Wales;  a  person  must  have  « 
a  strong  and  strange  sort  of  resolution,  or  a  great  want  of 
information,  to  say  that  Dissent  in  1736  was  declining  in  Wales, 
and  nearly  finishing  its  course.  It  should  also  be  remarked 
that  the  Baptists  had  an  Academy  established  at  Pontypool  in 
1730,  where  young  men  were  educated  for  the  ministry,  which  , 
was  continued  until  the  Bristol  Academy  was  established  in  1770; 
and  that  the  Independents  had  one  at  Brynllywarch,  and  another  ^ 
at  Ystrad  Wallter,  and  afterwards  at  Carmarthen  and  Abergav¬ 
enny,  besides  those  in  Tewkesbury  and  Shrewsbury,  where  several 
Welshmen  were  educated.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  “  new 
printing  press  ”  which  was  at  Pontypool  about  1736,  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  Baptists.  The  account  of  revivals  at 
Capel  Isaac,  Carmarthenshire,  and  the  following  quotation,  may 
be  seen  in  that  excellent  publication,  the  Adolygydd.  We  quote 
from  the  diary  of  that  eminent  man  Edmund  Jones,  of  Transh,  * 
who  lived  at  the  period  under  consideration,  and  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  “  Times  ”  of  Griffith  Jones,  Rowlands,  and  Harris, 
and  even  before  their  times.  The  quotation  shows  that  the  idea 
of  the  decline  of  religion  before  the  break-out  of  Methodism  in 
Wales,  originated  with  these  great  reformers  themselves. 

“  Mr.  William  Williams,  the  Methodist  Clergyman,  says  that 
there  was  no  clergyman  or  any  minister  awaken  (or  alive  to  the  ^ 
work)  when  Howel  Harris  commenced  his  labours.  This  is  a 
shameful  untruth  to  be  published,  because  there  were  some  clergy¬ 
men  awakened  before  him,  such  as  Mr.  Griffith  Jones,  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  Cwm  lau,  and  several  others,  and  many  dissenting  ministers, 
such  as  Mr.  John  Thomas,  Carnarvonshire,  Mr.  Williams,  Tredw-  ^ 
Stan,  Mr.  Morgan  of  Llanafan-fawr,  Mr.  Vavasor  Griffiths  of 
Radnorshire,  Mr.  Palmer  of  Henllan,  Mr.  William  Maurice,  and  ' 
Mr.  Phillip  Pugh,  of  Cardiganshire.  James  Davies  has  been  also 
very  lively  at  Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  I  was  myself  the  means  of  * 
bringing  Mr.  Howel  Harris  first  to  Monmouthshire  to  preach  at 
the  time  of  the  revival.  It  is  very  strange  that  this  man  should 


We  have  a  similar  instance  of  such  groundless  assertions  in  our  own 
days.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1857,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  at  the  opening 
of  Penmaen  Church,  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  says 
that :  “  He  believed  that  the  system  of  Dissent  was  well  nigh  worn  out  in  » 
the  Welsh  districts.  Welsh  dissent  unquestionably  originated  in  the  pious 
feelings  of  the  people,  but  had  now  become  a  wealthy,  and  he  much  feared, 
toe  much  of  a  political  organization  .  .  .  He  believed  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  people  were  prepared  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  be  arain  restored  to  her  communion  .  <  .  He  had  little  doubt 
but  the  delusion  of  the  Welsh  dissent  would  soon  entirely  disappear  from 
amongst  them.”  See  Star  of  Gwent,  Aug.  22. 
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make  such  statements,  and  he  having  been  bred  and  bom  among 
dissenters.” — Diary  for  1773. 

This  old  brother  might  have  mentioned  many  more  even  of 
his  own  brethren,  the  Independents,  and  Presbyterians,  that  were 
alive  at  that  time,  and  very  successful ;  such  as  Simon  Thomas  of 
Cilgwyn,  in  Cardiganshire,  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  World 
and  the  Times,  and  other  books.  The  above  is  one  of  the  best 
books  in  our  language.  Thomas  Williams,  Mynydd-bach,  author 
of  Oeslyfr;  Howel  Powel  of  Maesglettwr,  translator  of  E.  Cole’s 
work  in  1711.  Mathias  Maurice,  the  author  of  Social  Religion 
Exemplified,  in  ten  dialogues  on  religion  in  Caerludd;  and  other 
ministers.  But  we  scarcely  could  expect  Mr.  Jones  to  mention  the 
Baptists,  he  would  not  have  taken  a  reward  of  some  importance 
for  doing  that,  for  he  never  was  able  to  love  them  well  after  the 
great  debate  that  took  place  between  him  and  Miles  Harry,  in 
Blaenau  Gwent,  in  1727  or  1728,  when  both  were  young.  It  was 
on  Baptism.  The  above  quotation  alludes  to  what  the  Rev.  W. 
Williams  of  Pantycelyn  had  written  and  published  concerning 
Howel  Harris,  at  that  time. 

We  trust  that  we  have,  by  the  above  few  remarks,  succeeded 
to  show  that  religious  movements  in  Wales  among  dissenters  were 
gradually  and  steadily  on  the  increase  from  1680  to  1730,  or  1736. 
And  we  hope  that  our  young  brethren  will  not  be  misled  on  this 
important  period  in  our  history.  We  yield  to  none  in  loving  and 
respecting  and  wishing  every  success  to  the  body  of  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  and  in  thankfulness  for  the  great  good  effected  by 
them  through  Rowlands,  Harris,  and  their  successors;  and  we 
readily  acknowledge  that  the  establishment  of  this  active  body  of 
dissenters,  and  its  wonderful  prosperity  greatly  stimulated  all  the 
Dissenters  of  Wales,  and  accelerated  their  revivals.  On  this  point 
we  are  not  at  variance.  But  let  a  woman  forget  her  suckling  child 
before  we  agree  to  neglect  the  memoirs  of  those  that  laboured  and 
suffered  during  the  persecutions  of  Charles  II,  some  of  whom 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  others  of  them 
proceeded  with  renewed  vigour  after  obtaining  the  Toleration 
Act,  which  their  adherence  to  their  principles  wrung  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Government ;  and,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  they 
succeeded  wonderfully  before  1736.  No,  they  shall  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  !  They  should  be  indelibly  engraven  on  our  memories,  as 
examples  of  faithfulness,  and  kept  on  the  pages  of  history  for  the 
edification  of  future  ages. 

The  sixteen  churches  above-mentioned  were  Dolau  and  Pen- 
tref  in  Radnorshire;  Clchon,  on  the  border  of  Herefordshire; 
Swansea,  Hengoed,  and  Penyfai,  in  Glamorganshire;  Llanwen- 
arth,  Llangwm,  Blaenau,  and  Penygam,  in  Monmouthshire; 
Rhydwilym,  Newcastle  in  Emlyn,  and  Llanelly,  in  Carmarthen- 
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shire;  Moleston  and  Cilfowyr  in  Pembrokeshire;  and  Maesyberllan 
in  Brecknockshire,  besides  several  others,  which  were  churches  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  excepting  that  they  were  not  regularly 
formed,  such  as  Llangloffan,  Penycoed,  Aberduar,  Basseleg  and 
Castleton,  Ffynon  Henry,  Ffynon,  etc.,  for  the  ordinances  had 
been  administered  among  them  for  many  years.® 

We  might  also  give  a  list  of  ministers  who  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  among  this  denomination  from 
1700  to  1736.  In  the  western  part  of  Wales  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — John  Jenkins,  Griffith  Howells,  David  James,  Samuel  John, 
Thomas  Mathias,  Philip  John,  Griffith  Williams,  John  James, 
Evan  David,  James  James,  Nathaniel  Jenkins,  Rees  Jones,  David 
Owen,  Enoch  Francis,  John  David  Nicholas,  Thomas  David, 
Griffith  Thomas,  David  Richard,  Evan  Thomas,  Thomas  David 
Evan,  James  Williams,  John  Richard,  Daniel  Garnon,  David 
Evans,  etc. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  South  Wales,  including  the  counties  of 
Monmouth  and  Glamorgan,  during  the  same  period,  we  find 
William  Meredith,  Joshua  James,  Roger  David,  John  Harrhy, 
Nathaniel  Morgan,  Griffith  Jones,  Morgan  Jones,  William  Davies, 
Griffith  Davies,  Lewis  Thomas,  John  Davies,  Miles  Harry,  Caleb 
Evans,  John  Evans,  Richard  Williams,  Thomas  Lewis,  Roger 
Walker,  Nathan  Davies,  etc.,  making  altogether  from  forty  to  fifty 
ministers,  who  have  laboured  among  the  unmixed  Baptists  from 
1700  to  1736.  It  would  be  desirable,  we  think,  to  make  the  above 
names  as  household  words  to  our  children,  to  form  a  new  table 
on  the  plan  of  those  of  Messrs.  Johnes  and  Owen,  containing  all 
the  dissenting  ministers  and  good  men  within  the  Church  in  Wales 
from  1560  to  1736. 

William  Roberts. 

®  The  number  of  Baptist  congregations,  must  be  therefore  considered, 
in  1736,  from  20  to  30,  in  addition  to  from  40  to  50  preaching  stations,  they 
had,  at  that  time,  without  the  mixed  congregations. 


Nantwich  Baptist  Church,  1653-1953  is  an  illustrated  tercentenary 
brochure  (price  2s.)  by  W.  S.  Shaw  which  briefly  sketches  the  history  of  the 
cause,  which  was  probably  planted  in  the  old  Cheshire  town  by  Col.  Hy. 
Danvers.  One  of  its  members  married  John  Milton,  while  an  early  pastor 
was  Isaac  Kimber.  Obtainable  from  the  church. 

Short  History  of  Rowley  Baptist  Church.  This  illustrated  booklet  by 
F.  G.  Twitchett  describes  the  origin  in  1652,  and  subsequent  history 
of  one  of  our  oldest  churches.  Containing  considerable  information,  it 
makes  a  useful  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Baptists  in  Co.  Duiham 
from  Thomas  Tillam’s  day  onward.  Obtainable  from  the  church,  price  3s. 


The  Origin  of  the  Home  Counties’ 
Baptist  Association 

No  Association  has  been  so  misrepresented,  in  the  matter  of 
its  origins,  as  that  of  the  Home  Counties.  It  is  often  said 
that  this  Association  arose  as  an  expression  of  a  denominational 
cleavage,  on  a  theological  difference,  as  a  result  of  the  “  Down- 
'  grade  Controversy.”  In  actual  fact,  the  Downgrade  Controversy 
began  in  a  letter  published  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon  in  the  August,  1888 
number  of  The  Sword  and  Trowel.  The  Home  Counties  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed  in  October,  1877 — ten  years  earlier.  It  could 
not  possibly,  therefore,  have  originated  as  part  of  the  Downgrade 
Controversy. 

!  What  actually  happened  was  that  when  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  the 

I  prime  mover  in  the  Downgrade  Controversy,  felt  led  to  take  the 
I  grave  step  of  leaving  the  Baptist  Union  he  found  already  in 

I  existence  an  Association  which,  not  being  affiliated  to  the  Baptist 

Union,  provided  a  convenient  resting-place  for  those  who  felt  as 
[  he  did.  He  joined,  but  did  not  create,  that  Association. 

There  was  no  theological  cleavage  in  the  year  1877,  when  the 
Association  was  formed.  A  study  of  the  background  of  the  times 
reveals  that  the  denomination  had  bigger  things  to  think  of.  One 
issue  constantly  before  the  Baptist  Union  was  a  deep  concern 
regarding  the  rural  churches.  What  are  now  familiar  to  us  as 
suburban  areas  were  then  country  towns  and  rural  villages,  widely 
separated,  difficult  to  reach,  isolated  as  independent  communities. 
The  churches  within  them  had  little  or  no  fellowship  with  one 
another,  and  many  were  weak,  and  some  were  perishing,  for  that 
reason.  In  his  report  to  the  Baptist  Union  in  April,  1877,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Union,  Rev.  J.  H.  Millard,  B.A.,  said :  “  The 
serious  problem  is  to  save  our  village  churches  from  extinction.” 
At  the  Autumn  Assembly  in  the  following  October  he  read  a 
moving  paper  on  “  The  Evangelisation  of  Cities  and  Villages,”  in 
‘  which  he  said  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  churches  were 
so  few  and  so  remote  from  each  other  that  they  had  formed  no 
*  Association  at  all.  “  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Baptist  Union  in 
all  its  departments,”  he  continued,  “  to  secure  the  enrolment  of 
every  Baptist  Church  in  the  land  in  an  Association ;  and  therefore 
to  promote  the  formation  of  Associations  where  needed,  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  weak  to  propagate  the  Gospel,  which 
is  surely  the  proper  and  highest  purpose  of  an  Association’s 
existence?  ” 
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But  in  rural  Surrey  and  Middlesex  the  challenge  had  already 
been  anticipated  and  taken  up.  A  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Millard’s  , 
earlier  reference,  in  his  report  at  the  Spring  Assembly,  three  [ 
earnest  young  ministers  discussed  the  matter,  in  May,  1877.  They  l 
were  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Brown  (younger  brother  of  Archibald)  whom 
it  was  my  privilege  to  know  in  his  later  years,  Rev.  Henry  Bayley, 
and  Rev.  J.  Hunt  Cooke.  Their  respective  spheres  of  labour  were 
at  Twickenham,  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  Richmond;  all,  at  that  * 
time,  country  towns.  Their  thoughts  turned  to  the  rural  areas, 
the  small  towns  and  the  little  villages  and  the  humble  Bethels  * 
within  them.  They  brought  forth  the  Baptist  Handbook,  and  a 
map  of  the  area,  and  they  marked  the  places  where  the  churches 
stood.  They  were  alarmed  at  what  they  saw  revealed,  and  deeply 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  these  isolated  struggling  little  Baptist 
fellowships,  so  remote  from  each  other,  geographically  and  in 
other  ways.  The  three  young  men  met  again,  a  few  weeks  later, 
and  determined  to  embark  on  a  systematic  visitation  of  all  the 
churches  they  could  reach.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Cowdy,  a  deacon  of  the  | 
Kingston  church,  assisted  by  taking  them  in  his  chaise.  (There 
were  no  motor  cars,  ’buses,  and,  as  Mr.  Brown  recalled,  few 
bicycles  in  those  days !)  One  or  other  of  the  three  visited 
churches  as  far  apart  as  Haslemere,  Wallington,  Harlington,  ) 
Alperton.  They  found  that  some  welcomed  the  idea  of  an  Asso¬ 
ciation,  notably  the  Rev.  John  Perrin  of  Esher,  the  Rev.  Cornelius  ; 
Slim  of  Guildford,  the  Rev.  T.  Keen  of  Redhill,  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Woollacott  of  New  Malden.  Some  of  the  Surrey  churches  were 
of  the  High  Calvinistic  standpoint,  and  many  were  of  the  Strict  j 
Communion  type,  and  thus  not  all  who  were  approached  were 
attracted  to  the  proposition.  I 

However,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  round  to  the  churches, 
proposing  the  formation  of  a  “  Surrey  and  Middlesex  Associa-  ' 
tion.”  On  the  6th  June,  1877,  nine  ministers  and  twelve  other 
delegates  met  at  Kingston  Baptist  Church,  and  it  was  resolved  that  * 
the  Association  be  formed.  The  doctrinal  basis  would  be  definitely 
Calvinistic,  and  one  firm  rule  would  be  :  “  No  discussion  as  to  the 
terms  of  communion  shall  ever  be  introduced.”  This  enabled  a 
wide  variety  of  churches  to  seek  fellowship  within  the  Association, 
and  many  did.  “  Surrey  and  Middlesex  ”  was  defined  as  “  beyond  ' 
the  London  Postal  District.”  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Association  no  churches  in  the  Metropolitan  • 
area  were  ever  in  membership  therewith. 

The  Surrey  and  Middlesex  Baptist  Association  was  formally 
constituted  at  a  grand  meeting  held  at  Guildford  on  October  2nd, 
1877.  The  first  Moderator  was  Rev.  J.  A.  Spurgeon,  pastor  at 
West  Croydon.  The  first  Secretary  was,  of  course,  one  of  “  the 
three  mighty  men,”  that  youthful  enthusiast  Rev.  E.  H.  Brown. 
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Mr.  Jeremiah  Cowdy  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Association 
Treasurer. 

The  Baptist  Handbook  of  1878  shows  the  nine  churches 
which  formed  the  Association  in  1877.  They  were,  in  Middlesex, 
Pinner  (Rev.  W.  Trenemen),  Twickenham  (Rev.  E.  H.  Brown); 
and  in  Surrey,  Addlestone  (Rev.  E.  W.  Tarbox),  West  Croydon 
(Rev.  J.  A.  Spurgeon),  Esher  (Rev.  John  Perrin),  Guildford 
(Rev.  C.  Slim),  Kingston  (Rev.  H.  Bayley),  New  Malden  (Rev. 
G.  Simmons),  Richmond,  Parkshot  (Rev.  J.  Hunt  Cooke).  Of 
these,  two  churches  have  maintained  a  continuous  membership 
throughout  the  75  years  since — Addlestone  and  Guildford. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Association,  evangelisation, 
was  promptly  put  into  operation.  Mr,  H.  Beddow  went  about 
among  the  little  churches,  and  broke  new  ground  in  villages  where 
there  was  no  Baptist  witness,  “  preaching  in  a  tent  in  summer,  and 
in  halls,  barns,  and  cottages,  in  winter.”  He  received  a  stipend 
of  10/-  per  week,  and  his  travelling  expenses. 

In  1889  and  1890  the  Association  began  to  feel  what  may  be 
perhaps  described  as  the  beneficial  (whatever  it  may  have  been 
in  other  directions)  effect  of  the  Downgrade  Controversy.  The 
Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  was  the  preacher  at  both  the  spring  and 
autumn  Assemblies  of  the  Association  in  1889,  and  great  crowds 
gathered  to  hear  him.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Spurgeon  was 
again  the  preacher,  and  again  a  large  congregation  gathered. 
Many  churches  which  were,  strictly  speaking,  outside  the  area  of 
the  Surrey  and  Middlesex  Association  as  defined  by  its  constitu¬ 
tion,  now  expressed  a  desire  to  join  themselves  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  name  was  therefore  changed  to  “  The  Home  Counties 
Baptist  Association.”  The  year  1890  saw  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle,  with  its  5,354  members,  130  evangelists,  26  mission 
stations,  30  Sunday  Schools,  644  teachers  and  8,513  scholars,  in 
membership  with  the  Home  Counties  Association.  Other  churches 
from  the  Metropolitan  area,  and  also  from  Buckinghamshire, 
Hertfordshire,  and  counties  on  the  other  side  of  London,  found 
a  spiritual  home  within  the  H.C.B.A. 

In  1943,  following  a  series  of  very  amicable  discussions 
between  representatives  of  the  Home  Counties  Association  and 
of  the  London  Baptist  Association,  concerning  the  accumulated 
anomalies  arising  from  the  overlapping  of  their  respective  terri¬ 
tories,  it  was  resolved  to  reorganise  the  H.C.B.A.  entirely.  It 
then  had  two  “  Districts  ” — Northern  and  Southern.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  “  Southern  District  ”  (the  churches  south  of 
the  Thames  and  outside  the  Metropolitan  police  area)  should  now 
constitute  the  Home  Counties  Association ;  the  churches  of  the 
“  Northern  District  ”  being  left  to  join  themselves  with  that  other 
Association  which  was  most  convenient  to  them. 
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The  title  “  Home  Counties  Baptist  Association  ”  was  retained 
by  the  reorganised  association,  for  historic  and  for  legal  reasons. 
It  now  consists  of  less  than  twenty  churches ;  but  it  is  not  lacking 
in  spiritual  life,  and  it  fulfils  its  original  function  of  being  a 
definitely  country  Association,  covering  an  area  in  which  are  no 
cities  or  very  large  towns,  and  therefore  possessing  no  very  large 
churches,  but  nevertheless  linking  together  a  number  of  country 
causes  in  a  warm  and  intimate  fellowship  as  seen  in  vision  by 
those  three  young  men  75  years  ago. 

About  the  time  of  its  jubilee  the  H.C.B.A.  decided  to 
strengthen  its  links  with  the  denomination  by  affiliation  with  the 
Baptist  Union.  It  did  not  re-enter  the  fold ;  it  came  in  as  another 
sheep  not  of  this  fold.  In  October,  1952,  it  celebrated  its  75th 
Anniversary.  Its  centenary  year  will  no  doubt  see  a  great  expan¬ 
sion  outward  from  the  Metropolis,  and  many  of  the  Home 
Counties’  green  fields  and  pleasant  woodlands  will  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  housing  estates  and  model  villages,  and  the  scenes 
of  Jeremiah  Cowdy’s  rural  rides  will  have  become  sadly  urbanised. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Home  Counties  Association  will  at  heart 
remain  truly  rural,  and  steadfastly  resist  all  threatened  engulf- 
ments. 

S.  P.  Goodge. 


Advance  Series  of  Pamphlets  ;  1.  The  News  No  One  Knows,  by 
G.  R.  Beasley-Murray.  2.  Who  are  the  Baptists?  by  Walter 
W.  Bottoms.  3.  Why  Baptize  Believers  Only?  by  Henry 
Cook.  4.  What  is  a  Baptist  Church?  by  Lionel  R.  Floyd.  1 
Into  All  the  World,  by  Victor  E.  W.  Hay  word.  6.  What  Are 
You  Here  For?  by  W.  E.  Whilding.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press, 
3d.  each.) 

This  useful  and  attractive  series  of  8  to  12  paged  pocket  size 
pamphlets  have  been  issued  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  Advance 
movement.  On  the  whole  the  writers  have  done  their  work  quite 
well.  One  or  two  would  have  done  better  to  have  streamlined 
their  sentences  and  made  their  paragraphs  shorter.  We  hope  the 
series  will  be  continued  (the  meaning  of  infant  Dedication,  the 
work  of  a  Deacon,  the  duties  of  church  membership  and  Christian 
giving  are  among  many  subjects  that  could  well  be  dealt  with), 
and  that  writers  will  remember,  as  Dr.  Farmer  has  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  lecture  on  preaching,  that  our  task  is  to  make  our 
meaning  clear  to  “  the  teen-age  typist  in  the  choir  who  tomorrow 
will  be  tapping  out  invoices  in  a  drab  city  office  ” — and  others  like 
her. 
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Action  in  the  Liturgy:  E&sential  and  Unessential,  by  Walter 

Lowrie.  (Philosophical  Library,  New  York,  $4.75.) 

In  this  book,  completed  in  1946,  Professor  Walter  Lowrie, 
who  is  well  known  to  English  readers  for  his  translations  of 
Kierkegaard’s  works,  has  gathered  together  a  number  of  addresses 
delivered  to  various  audiences  over  a  period  of  years  on  the 
subject  of  the  Eucharist.  He  divides  his  material  into  two  main 
parts  entitled  respectively  “  Essential  Action  in  the  Liturgy  ”  and 
“  Important  Non-Essentials.”  In  the  former,  the  author,  after 
discussing  the  setting  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  New  Testament, 
considers  various  aspects  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  as  that 
theme  is  unfolded  in  the  Liturgy.  This  is  followed  by  a  treatment 
of  various  elements  in  the  Action  of  the  Liturgy  such  as  the  reading 
of  Scripture,  the  Sermon,  the  Offertory,  the  Eucharistic  Prayer 
and  the  Proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  Part  I  ends  with  a  discussion 
of  the  themes  of  Sacrifice,  the  Breaking  of  Bread,  Early  Com¬ 
munion  and  Catholic  Action.  In  Part  II  the  subjects  discussed 
are,  as  the  author’s  title  indicates,  of  lesser  import.  They  cover 
such  things  as  the  position  of  the  altar,  the  type  of  vestments 
used,  the  practice  of  genuflection,  the  methods  of  prayer,  and  so 
on.  The  text  is  supported  by  a  Select  Bibliography,  a  Glossary 
of  Liturgical  Terms,  an  Index  and  six  plates  depicting  a  variety 
of  liturgical  illustrations  from  early  Christian  art. 

The  book,  although  somewhat  discursive  and  repetitive  in  its 
treatment,  as  the  Preface  frankly  admits,  is  obviously  the  fruit  of 
long  experience  and  of  ripe,  scholarly  reflection  upon  the  relevant 
themes.  Its  eirenical  temper  will  commend  it  even  to  readers  who 
may  be  unsympathetic  to  the  Catholic  background  from  which  it 
springs. 


The  Free  Churches  and  the  State,  by  Ernest  A.  Payne.  (Carey 
Kingsgate  Press,  Ltd.,  9d.) 

This  lecture,  delivered  to  the  Congregational  Union  at  its 
Annual  Assembly  in  1952,  bears  the  characteristic  marks  of  Dr. 
Payne’s  clarity  of  thought  and  power  of  expression.  After  a 
rapid  but  pr^nant  survey  of  the  history  of  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State  from  the  earliest  days,  the  author  touches  briefly  on 
some  of  the  issues  involved.  He  begins  with  Freedom  of  Con¬ 
science  in  matters  of  religion,  and  shows  how  this  idea  finds 
expression  in  the  assertion  of  the  need  for  freeing  the  Church 
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from  State  control,  as  also  in  the  rejection  of  the  idea  of  a  National  j 
Church.  The  latter  principle  does  not,  in  Dr.  Payne’s  opinion, 
necessarily  involve  the  refusal  by  the  Churches  of  all  State  help  as  I 
offered,  for  example,  in  connection  with  hospital  chaplaincies,  etc.  ! 
Nor  does  it  relieve  the  Christian  Church  of  the  duty  of  offering 
counsel  to  the  State  upon  religious  and  moral  issues.  But  the 
basis  of  their  relationship  must  always  be  the  final  responsibility 
of  both  Church  and  State  to  the  authority  of  God.  The  lecturer  ’ 
does  not  think  that  the  present  is  an  opportune  time  to  press  for  ^ 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  he  warns  the 
Free  Churches  of  the  great  importance  of  the  issues  involved  in 
this  question,  especially  in  the  light  of  modern  tensions  and  the 
need  for  setting  their  own  house  in  order.  In  any  reprint,  the 
omission  of  the  word  “essay  ”  in  Note  3  on  page  15  should  be 
repaired. 

R.  L.  Child. 


The  Man  of  Sorrows,  by  Marcus  L.  Loane.  (Marshall,  Morgan 

and  Scott,  7s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  careful  study  of  the  incidents  which  crowded  the 
brief  hours  of  our  Lord’s  life  from  His  entrance  into  Gethsemene 
after  the  Last  Supper  up  to  the  end  of  His  trial  before  Caiaphas. 
The  approach  to  the  Gospel  narratives  is  based  for  the  most  part 
on  the  Biblical  Scholarship  of  50  years  ago.  But  it  compels  us 
once  again  to  ponder  the  Scriptures,  and  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  suffering,  majestic  Son  of  Man.  The  failure  of  the 
disciples  and  the  malice  of  His  enemies  throw  into  deeper  relief 
the  goodness  and  greatness  of  our  Lord.  It  is  a  devotional  study 
of  the  best  kind — simple,  sincere,  scriptural. 


God’s  Planning  for  MankM,  hy  W.T.Tic  Hodgson.  (Independent 
Press,  Ltd.,  4s.) 

That  church  is  fortunate  whose  minister  gives  them  week- 
night  addresses  of  the  quality  evident  in  this  collection  of  seven 
Lenten  studies.  The  author  deals  with  the  nature  of  God 
and  the  nature  of  man,  of  the  divine  purpose  of  redemption  * 
through  the  reconciling  work  of  Christ,  and  of  the  divine  power 
which  can  overcome  frustrating  evil.  His  writing  is  interesting 
and  lucid,  with  much  to  feed  the  mind  as  well  as  the  heart.  Not 
least  helpful  are  the  apt  Scripture  passages  which  head  each 
chapter  and  the  abundant  and  well-chosen  Scripture  quotations 
embedded  in  the  addresses.  It  is  a  helpful  book  to  give  to  a 
thoughtful  young  Christian. 

Frank  Buffard. 
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If  Thou  Criest  after  Knowledge,  by  Sir  Aylmer  Firebrace.  (Allen 

&  Unwin,  25s.) 

The  author  of  this  book  has  done  notable  service  in  the  Navy 
and  London  Fire  Brigade,  and  was  Qiief  of  the  Fire  Staff  at  the 
Home  Office  in  the  newly-formed  National  Fire  Service.  He 
dedicates  his  book  “  To  mankind  seeking  a  way  out  of  its 
troubles.”  The  way  out  is  revealed  to  be  Christian  Science.  We 
are  presented  with  “  an  outline  of  the  scientific  system  of  meta¬ 
physics  as  found  in  the  Bible,”  an  interpretation  of  Jesus  by  this 
method,  and  a  doctrine  of  man  and  the  universe.  The  student  of 
Church  History  will  find  m  this  volume  opportunity  for  testing  his 
ability  to  identify  heresies  springing  from  ancient  times;  here  in 
happy  juxtaposition  are  Gnosticism,  Sabellianism,  Monarchian- 
ism,  Montanism  (only  that  Mrs.  Eddy  takes  the  place  of  Montanus 
and  his  lady  friends),  Pantheism  and  an  allegorism  in  Biblical 
exposition  that  would  have  filled  Origen  with  wonder,  love  and 
praise.  There  is  a  genuine  Docetism  in  the  interpretation  of  Jesus 
(who  did  not  really  die)  and  even  a  species  of  Demiurge  in  the 
guise  of  an  impersonal  “  carnal  mind  ”  that  was  responsible  for 
this  material  universe.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  of  such  wide 
experience  of  public  service  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
bellied  into  this  fantastic  wonderland  and  there  to  take  up  his 
abode.  For  any  who  desire  to  have  a  first  hand  exposition  of  so- 
called  Christian  Science  this  book  may  be  commended,  but  it  will 
require  no  little  patience  to  fini.sh  it. 


The  Fibres  of  Faith,  by  A.  Norman  Rowland.  (Independent 

Press,  10s.  6d.) 

This  work  consists  of  a  paper  earlier  issued  by  the  author  on 
“  The  Tension  between  Religion  and  Science,”  followed  by  two 
longer  treatises,  one  endeavouring  to  found  an  apologetic  for  the 
Christian  Faith  on  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  Universe, 
the  other  presenting  a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
from  the  standpoint  gained  in  this  way.  The  book  is  clearly  the 
product  of  a  good  deal  of  reading,  and  the  writer  preserves  his 
own  individuality,  even  at  times  reflecting  his  admiration  for  the 
poetic  intuition  by  expressing  himself  in  poetic  vein.  He  has  a 
gift  for  arresting  statement,  as  when  he  affirms  that  the  book  of 
science  is  in  two  volumes :  “  The  first  (covering  hypothesis  and 
experiment  up  to  about  1910)  might  be  entitled  Miracle  is  Lost  in 
Matter.  The  title  of  its  successor  should  be  Matter  is  Lost  in 
Miracle.”  As  to  miracles  themselves,  Mr,  Rowland  prefers  to 
think  of  them  as  the  repetition  by  Jesus  of  His  Father’s  works. 
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rather  than  as  due  to  the  suspension  of  natural  laws.  Miracle 
“  was  not  meant  to  provide  a  certificate  of  deity  for  Christ  Jesus 
with  phenomena  that  broke  the  continuity  of  creation.  It  was 
rather  intended  to  picture  the  inevitable  radiation  of  a  personality 
who  gave  Himself  with  the  understanding  and  loving  obedience 
of  a  Son  to  perfect  God’s  creative  work  in  physical  nature  by 
continuing  it  within  the  nature  that  is  human.”  Few  will  read 
this  book  without  profit.  We  hope  for  it  a  wide  circulation. 

G.  R.  Beasley-Murray. 


Christian  Faith  and  the  Scientific  Attitude,  by  W.  A.  Whitehouse. 

(Oliver  &  Boyd,  12s.  6d.) 

The  Reader  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Durham,  who  is  a 
Cambridge  mathematician  and  Oxford  (Barthian)  theologian  here 
sets  himself  the  task  of  probing  such  questions  as  whether  a 
scientist  has  reason  to  mistrust  Christian  thinking,  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  Christians  should  mistrust  scientific  thinking,  what 
authority  the  Bible  can  have  for  a  man  who  respects  the  authority 
of  science  and  whether  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  can 
be  thought  of  as  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  universe  now  revealed 
by  science.  To  these  and  other  kindred  questions  Mr.  Whitehouse 
addresses  himself  with  thorough  knowledge,  with  understanding 
lucidity  and  candour,  and  the  result  is  a  readable,  highly  interesting 
and  competent  book.  He  upholds  the  main  contentions  of  the 
scientist,  and  declares  that  to  live  without  scientific  wisdom  would 
be  folly,  perhaps  even  sin;  scientists  have  set  a  standard  of 
intellectual  honesty  and  the  scientific  attitude  may  well  be  a 
liberating  gift  of  God.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Whitehouse  ex¬ 
pounds  the  chief  dogmas  of  the  Church  in  a  way  which  is  intended 
to  be  at  once  true  to  the  Bible  and  less  irritating  to  the  scientist 
than  some  expositions  which  have  been  put  forward,  declaring  that 
the  authority  at  the  root  of  “  Church  thinking  ”  is  the  reality  of 
God  and  His  self-revelation.  He  is  concerned  to  show  that 
Christian  thinking  is  as  intellectually  honest  as  scientific  thinking. 
Of  course  part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  Church  faces  not  only 
the  real  scientist  whose  reverence  for  truth  has  something 
genuinely  noble  about  it,  but  also  the  ordinary  person  who  has 
become  so  gadget-minded  and  accords  to  “  science  ”  as  unquestion¬ 
ing  and  irrational  a  devotion  as  the  most  superstitious  worshipper 
of  idols  gives  to  objects  of  wood  and  stone.  These  camp-followers 
of  science  probably  represent  a  bigger  problem  than  the  true 
scientist  who,  at  any  rate,  is  in  quest  of  reality.  To  those  who  arc 
concerned  about  the  whole  issue  of  science  and  Christianity  this 
helpful  volume  may  be  commended. 
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The  Americcm  Church — of  the  Protestant  heritage,  edited  by 

Vergilius  Perm.  (Philosophical  Library,  New  York,  $6.) 

Twenty-one  contributors  to  this  interesting  and  informative 
volume  describe  the  chief  Protestant  denominations  in  the  United 
States.  A  historical  approach  is,  in  the  main,  adopted  and  the 
European  background,  American  development,  the  characteristic 
features  of  doctrine  and  polity  of  each  group  is  outlined  and 
information  is  given  relating  to  its  outstanding  pioneers,  leaders 
and  theologians,  its  schools,  colleges,  journals,  headquarters  and 
other  matters.  Limits  of  size  and  space  make  the  treatment 
necessarily  somewhat  sketchy  but,  nevertheless,  the  whole  provides 
an  authoritative  and  fairly  comprehensive  account  of  the  main 
stream  of  modern  American  Protestantism  which  many  will  be 
glad  to  have  available  and  which  should  serve  the  editor’s  purpose 
of  promoting  common  understanding.  The  chapter  devoted  to  the 
Baptists  comes  from  the  scholarly  pen  of  Dr.  Robert  G.  Torbet, 
from  whom  we  learn  that  the  American  (i.e.  Northern)  Conven¬ 
tion  has  one-and-a-half  million  members,  supporting  62  educational 
institutions,  18  orphanages,  6  hospitals  and  22  homes  for  the 
aged,  while  Southern  Baptists,  with  a  membership  of  over  seven 
million,  maintain  61  educational  establishments,  29  hospitals  and 
20  orphanages.  Negro  Baptists  number  over  seven  millions — half 
the  Negro  population.  Smaller  Baptist  groups  exist,  of  whom  not 
the  least  interesting  are  the  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarian 
Baptists,  representing  a  diminishing  hyper-Calvinism.  The  chief 
influence  of  the  Baptists  on  American  life,  says  Dr.  Torbet,  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  national  morality,  unsectarian  public 
education,  religious  liberty,  the  freedom  of  the  churches  from 
secular  control,  a  spiritual  foundation  for  democracy  and  their 
ministry  to  the  common  people.  Groups  having  spiritual  kinship 
with  the  Baptists  which  find  a  place  in  this  book  are  the  Mennon- 
ites  (described  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Wenger),  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  the 
Churches  of  Christ — both  Campbellite — ^and  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  which  practises  trine  immersion.  This  fresh  appraisal 
of  the  larger  Protestant  communions  of  America  may  be  warmly 
commended,  not  least  because  it  will  minister  to  what  its  editor 
terms  “  the  charity  that  comes  from  understanding.” 


A  Companion  to  the  Baptist  Church  Hymnal  {Revised),  edited  by 
Hugh  Martin.  (Psalms  and  Hymns  Trust,  10s.  6d.) 

Certainly,  as  Dr.  Martin  states  in  his  foreword,  greater  and 
more  imaginative  use  could  be  made  of  the  hymn-book  than  the 
average  worshipper  realises.  This  new  companion  to  our  hymnal 
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(upon  which  J.  O.  Barrett,  Frank  Buffard,  Grey  Griffith  and  J.  O.  j 
Hagger  have  collaborated  with  the  editor)  undoubtedly  meets  a  ( 
need  and  should  make  the  hymnal  more  interesting,  helpful  and  ^ 
enriching  in  public  worship  and  personal  devotions.  It  provides 
informative  notes  on  every  hymn  and  its  author  represented  there 
and,  in  addition  to  useful  indeces,  there  are  chapters  on  “  Hymn- 
ody  in  the  Christian  Church  ”  and  “  Hymns  among  the  Baptists.” 

A  comparison  with  the  previous  Handbook  to  the  Baptist  Church  ) 
Hymruil  (pub.  1935)  prepared  by  Carey  Bonner  and  W.  T.  i 

Whitley  shows  that  notes  on  composers  of  tunes  have  been  omitted  » 

(for  reasons  of  cost  and  size)  as  have  also  the  other  book’s 
practical  suggestions  for  hymn-services,  etc.,  and  alternative 
classifications  of  hymns.  In  the  present  volume,  however,  the 
notes  on  hymns  and  authors  are  considerably  amplified.  Much 
hard  work  has  obviously  gone  into  its  preparation  and  the  whole 
forms  a  handy,  informative  and  interesting  book  which  if  widely 
circulated — and  every  church  ought  to  buy  a  copy  or  copies  for  , 
its  minister,  choirmaster  and  organist — should  stimulate  better 
worship  in  public  and  private.  It  would  have  made  an  excellent 
gift  or  presentation  volume  had  its  jacket  been  made  attractive  to 
the  eye.  Books  need  to  look — as  well  as  be — worth  obtaining. 

Graham  W.  Hughes.  ' 


A  More  Excellent  IVay,  by  L.  J.  Tizard.  (Independent  Press, 
7s.  6d.) 

This  is  the  Lent  Book  of  the  Congregational  Union  for  1953, 
and  it  takes  the  form  of  an  exposition  of  1  Corinthians  xiii,  based 
on  Dr.  MofTatt’s  translation.  Mr.  Tizard’s  strong  point  is  his 
interest  in,  and  insight  into,  human  relationships,  as  his  earlier 
book  Guide  to  Marriage  showed,  so  subject  and  author  are  well 
matched  in  the  new  book.  Mr.  Tizard  brings  to  his  exposition  a 
knowledge  of  psychological  theory,  and  through  its  judicious  use 
he  is  able  to  take  into  account  the  varied  motives  behind  human 
behaviour.  It  is  fitting  that  a  book  for  Lent  reading  should  have 
a  searching  and  astringent  quality,  and  this  one  certainly  has, 
especially  in  the  chapters  “  The  Coldness  of  Charity  ”  and  “  Envy 
has  no  Holidays.”  The  reader  who  could  close  this  book  feeling 
pleased  with  himself  would  be  a  hard  ca.se !  Indeed,  the  author, 
in  his  determination  to  deal  honestly  with  his  readers,  has  perhaps 
over-emphasised  the  darker  traits  in  human  nature,  and  insuffici¬ 
ently  stressed  the  positive  excellence  of  the  way  of  love.  Mr. 
Tizard  illustrates  his  theme  with  many  an  apt  quotation,  and  his 
own  literary  style  is  both  clear  and  graceful. 


Reviews 
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These  our  Prayers,  by  N.  A.  Turner-Smith.  (Independent  Press, 
5s.) 

This  is  a  new  type  of  book  on  prayer.  The  compiler,  at  the 
request  of  the  Life  and  Work  Dept,  of  the  Congregational  Union, 
got  into  touch  with  a  cross-section  of  lay  folk  in  Congregational 
churches  and  asked  them  whether  they  would  share  with  him,  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  their  experience  of  prayer.  The  questions 
put  included  enquiries  about  domestic  and  business  circumstances, 
opportunities  for  privacy,  and  how  they  dealt  with  such  difficulties 
•  as  apathy  and  staleness.  The  replies  have  been  skilfully  used. 

Readers  may  find  it  useful  to  know  what  devotional  books 
have  proved  helpful  to  others  and  will  be  reminded  that  it  is 
possible  to  pray  anywhere  and  at  all  times.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  it  would  not  have  been  more  helpful  to  the 
ordinary  reader  if  Mr.  Turner-Smith  had  not  himself  been  invited 
to  write  a  book  on  this  subject  instead  of  merely  acting  as  a 
compiler. 

The  Intimate  Life,  by  J.  Norval  Geldenhuys.  (Philosophical 

Library,  New  York,  $2.75.) 

This  handbook  for  engaged  and  newly  married  Christians  is 
concerned  with  sexual  relationships.  It  begins  with  an  excellent 
I  discussion  on  the  place  of  sex  in  human  life,  and  an  appeal  to 
parents  to  teach  their  children  that  “  the  conception  and  birth  of 
a  child  is  in  itself,  something  pure  and  beautiful.”  Sensible 
advice  for  engaged  couples  follows,  and  the  whole  idea  of  marriage 
is  set  in  a  Christian  background.  The  rest  of  the  book,  which  is 
much  more  controversial,  deals  with  birth  control  within  marriage. 
The  author  holds  that  birth  control  of  some  kind  is  necessary  for 
1  the  best  spacing  of  children.  He  is  critical  of  artificial  methods  of 

^  control  on  the  ground  that  they  are  “  unnatural  ”  and  that  they 

often  rob  the  marriage  partners  of  much  of  the  spontaneity  and 
’  joy  of  the  sexual  act.  He  goes  on  to  recommend  “  periodic 
abstinence  ”  as  the  best  method,  claiming  on  the  basis  of  recent 
research  in  Japan  and  on  the  Continent  that  there  is  an  extensive 
“  safe  period  ”  during  which  conception  is  most  unlikely  to  occur. 
This  is  debatable  country,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  confident 
assertion  is  yet  justified. 


Why  not  have  a  Drink — if  you’re  a  Christian?  by  John  Murray. 
(Independent  Press,  2s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  useful  little  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
people  in  our  churches.  It  is  written  in  a  racy  style,  well  suited  to 
the  particular  class  of  reader  in  mind,  and  is  cleverly  and  humour- 
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ously  illustrated.  The  author,  the  Congregational  minister  in  , 

Cambridge,  v/as  formerly  a  journalist,  and  knows  how  to  do  this  [ 
sort  of  thing.  He  is  a  convert  to  total  abstinence,  but  there  is  ‘ 
nothing  fanatical  in  his  presentation  of  his  case.  It  is  a  pity,  and 
somewhat  surprising,  that  his  statistics  of  the  amount  spent  on 
drink  are  not  more  up-to-date.  Mr.  Murray  would  render  a  service 
to  our  churches  if  he  would  write  a  similar  book  on  “  Why  not 
Gamble — if  you’re  a  Christian  ?  ”  , 

John  O.  Barrett.  | 

* 

The  Reliabihty  of  the  Gospels,  by  A.  J.  B.  Higgins.  (Independent 
Press  Ltd.,  3s.) 

This  little  book  is  an  expansion  of  two  public  lectures 
originally  delivered  in  a  London  church.  It  sets  out  to  give  in 
simple  form  the  findings  of  New  Testament  scholarship  on  two 
main  themes  :  (o)  the  historicity  of  the  Gospel  narrative  and  {b)  i 
the  relevance  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Gospel  narrative.  The 
field  of  reference  is  confined  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  In  the  first 
lecture.  Dr.  Higgins  offers  a  lucid  and  helpful  discussion  of  the 
following  points :  the  nature  of  the  Gospels,  the  text  of  the 
Gospels,  the  evangelists,  the  sources  at  their  disposal  and  their 
value,  the  oral  period  and  Form  Criticism.  In  the  second  lecture, 
the  author  gives  examples  of  Jesus’  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  j 

and  goes  on  to  discuss  “  the  various  Messianic  titles  which  are  ! 

applied  to  Him  by  the  New  Testament  writers  (Christ,  Son  of 
David,  Son  of  God,  the  Servant,  Son  of  Man,  Lord),”  and  there 
is  a  brief  conclusion.  The  argument  is  well  presented,  and  the 
book  deserves  to  be  widely  read  by  those  who  are  looking  for  a 
concise  discussion  of  the  matters  in  hand. 

D.  R.  Griffiths. 

WUUam  The  Silent.  A  biography  for  children.  By  Bernard  | 
Martin.  (Independent  Press,  6s.) 

Reading  matter  for  children  is  always  an  important  concern 
for  teachers  and  parents,  and  never  more  than  today  when  so 
much  unsuitable  literature  is  available.  At  the  same  time  the 
encouragement  of  a  lively  interest  in  the  problems  of  freedom, 
of  speech  and  belief,  in  religion  and  politics,  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  in  the  education  of  tomorrow’s  citizens.  Mr.  Martin’s  1 

biography  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  a  valuable  contribution 
toward  meeting  these  two  needs.  The  story  is  well-told  and  will 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  children’s  love  of  adventure  and  their 
ready  sympathy  for  the  distressed.  It  will,  moreover,  like  all  good 
books  for  children,  be  enjoyed  by  their  elders. 

H.  Gordon  Renshaw. 


Editorial  Notes 

Next  year  Dr.  Winthrop  S.  Hudson,  of  the  Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity  School,  New  York,  who  is  President  of  the  American 
Baptist  Historical  Society,  is  to  pay  a  visit  to  Britain.  We  have 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  Dr.  Hudson  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  address  our  own  Historical  Society  at  its  Annual  Meeting  on 
3rd  May  next.  His  subject  will  be  “  Order  in  the  Church.” 
Although  May  seems  rather  distant,  we  hope  that  readers  in  this 
country  will  make  a  note  of  the  date  and  that  there  will  be  an 
exceptionally  large  audience  to  welcome  our  distinguished 
American  visitor. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  an  address  entitled  “  The  Conception  of  our  Fathers 
regarding  the  Church,”^  delivered  last  year  at  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference,  the  Dutch  Mennonite  historian.  Pastor  N.  van 
der  Zijpp,  declared  that  Anabaptist  views  of  the  Church  could 
be  broadly  divided  into  two  main  concepts,  which  he  terms  the 
“  congregationalist  ”  and  the  “  spiritualist.”  The  former,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Conrad  Grebel,  Michael  Sattler,  Menno  Simons  and 
others,  laid  greater  stress  upon  the  corporate  aspect  of  the  Church. 
For  them,  not  personal  faith  but  the  Church  was  primary,  and 
among  many  of  them  baptism  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
rite  of  initiation.  Some  eventually  merged  into  one  or  other  of  the 
Protestant  State  churches,  while  the  danger  in  which  most  of  them 
stood  was  that  of  becoming  formalistic  or  rationalist.  The  other, 
among  whose  representatives  were  Hans  Denk  and  Hans  die  Ries, 
regarded  the  working  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  individual 
as  primary  and  the  Church  as  of  secondary  importance.  Here 
everything  was  much  more  subjective,  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
was  stressed  and  baptism  was  of  little  more  than  symbolic  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  peril  in  this  case  was  that  of  excessive  individualism. 
This  “  spiritualist  ”  type  was  most  influential  in  Holland.  Else¬ 
where  the  "  congregationalist  ”  attitude  prevailed  and  has  largely 
continued  to  do  so  throughout  Mennonite  history.  Could  it  be  said 
that  modem  Baptists  may  be  broadly  divided  in  a  similar  way? 
Certainly,  as  Pastor  van  der  Zijpp  observed  in  his  address,  the 
important  thing  is  ever  to  act  on  the  principle :  in  what  we  agree, 
unity ;  in  what  we  differ,  tolerance ;  in  ever^hing,  love. 


Reproduced  in  the  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1953. 
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The  Standing  Conference  of  Theological  and  Philosophical 
Libraries  in  London — ^which,  among  its  22  member  libraries, 
includes  the  Dr.  Williams’  Library,  the  Biblical  Study  Library,  the 
Westminster  Abbey  Library  and  five  municipal  libraries — is  a 
voluntary  association  which  seeks  to  assist  students  and  research 
workers  in  the  fields  of  theology  and  philosophy.  It  holds  meetings, 
has  published  a  directory  of  its  member  libraries  and  has  this  year 
issued  a  joint  reader’s  ticket.  Now  it  offers,  for  a  fee  of  3s.  6d., 
a  short  term  research  ticket  which  entitles  its  holder  to  visit  any 
■or  all  of  the  co-operating  libraries  to  consult  their  catalogues  and 
reference  works.  Available  for  one  month,  its  purpose  is  to  enable 
students  to  locate  the  books  or  materials  they  wish  to  find.  Full 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  Joan 
Ferrier,  C.M.S.  Library,  6,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C.4. 

4:  >|c  * 

By  the  kindness  of  one  of  our  esteemed  retired  missionaries. 
Rev.  Gordon  S.  Wilkins,  thirteen  original  letters  written  between 
1796  and  1812  by  William  Burgess  of  Fleet,  Lines,  to  John  Taylor 
of  Queenshead,  nr.  Halifax,  have  been  presented  to  the  Historical 
Society.  Burgess  (1755-1813)  and  Taylor  (1743-1818)  were  both 
General  Baptist  ministers,  the  latter  being  the  brother  of  the 
famous  Dan  Taylor  and  father  of  James  and  Adam  (the  G.B. 
historian).  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James — the  first  G.B. 
minister  in  Derby — married  William  Wilkins  and  was  thus  the 
Rev.  Gordon  Wilkins’  grandmother.  It  is  of  further  interest  that 
Mr.  Gordon  Wilkins  married  the  great-grand-daughter  of  John 
Gregory  Pike,  who  succeeded  Taylor  in  the  Derby  pastorate,  was 
secretary  of  the  G.B.  Missionary  Society  and  among  whose 
descendants  there  has  been  a  remarkable  record  of  missionary 
service,  continued  in  our  time  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  and  their 
children. 


Baptists  in  the  West  Country,  by  Douglas  Jackman.  (Western 

Baptist  Association,  2s.) 

For  the  Western  Baptist  Association,  1953  marks  its  ter¬ 
centenary,  though  Mr.  Douglas  Jackman,  M.B.E.,  J.P. — who  has 
served  as  its  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  possesses  unrivalled 
knowledge  of  the  subject — maintains  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  the  date  of  formation  to  have  been  earlier  than  1653. 
Here  he  outlines  the  Association’s  history  and  provides  valuable 
notes  on  its  member  churches.  The  booklet  is  informative  and 
interesting.  We  hope  it  will  be  widely  read,  and  that  it  will  stimu¬ 
late  further  research  into  the  history  of  Western  Baptists,  for  one 
of  our  present  needs  is  for  more  county  and  r^ional  histories. 


Zollikon  1525* 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  EARLIEST  ANABAPTIST 
FELLOWSHIP* 

ON  Sunday,  January  22nd,  1525,  Hans  Oggcnfuss,  a  tailor  in 
Stadelhofen  in  Zurich,  went  out  from  the  city.  His  journey 
was  made  for  business  reasons,*  Wilhelm  Roubli,  the  minister  in 
the  village  of  Witikon,  which  overlooks  Zurich,  had  given  him  an 
order  to  execute  and  this  order  Oggenfuss  now  wished  to  deliver 
to  the  customer.  The  matter  was  urgent,  for  the  previous  day 
(January  21st)  Roubli  had  been  banished  by  the  Zurich  Council 
bwause  he  was  a  leading  opponent  of  infant  baptism.  Roubli 
must  leave  the  boundaries  of  Zurich  within  a  week*  and  naturally 
enough  the  tailor  endeavoured  to  deliver  the  order  before  the  week 
was  out. 

On  his  way,  Oggenfuss  witnessed  a  remarkable  occurrence. 
By  the  fountain  in  Hirslanden  he  came  across  two  men,  both 
known  to  him  and  both  coming  from  Zollikon.®  One  is  the  shoe- 

^This  translation  is  published  by  kind  permission  of  the  author  Dr. 
Fritz  Blanke  and  of  Verlag  Friedrich  Reinhardt  A.  G.,  the  publishers  of 
the  Theoiogische  Zeitschrtfl  in  which  this  article  originally  appeared.  The 
original  may  be  found  in  the  July-August.  1952  number  of  the  Theoiogische 
Zetlschrift.  This  periodical  is  produced  every  two  months  by  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Basel.  In  addition  to  articles  by  members  of 
the  Faculty — e.g.,  Professors  Barth,  Cullman,  Eichrodt,  Staehelin,  etc.,  the 
Theoiogische  Zetlschrift  contains  useful  reviews  of  latest  theological  books. 
The  number  from  which  this  article  is  taken  was  given  over  entirely  to  sub¬ 
jects  dealing  with  Anabaptism  and  the  Mennonites — the  reason  for  this  was 
the  fifth  Mennonite  World  Conference  held  in  Basel  in  August,  1952.  In 
addition  to  Professor  Blanke’s  article  there  is  also  an  important  article  by 
Professor  Harold  S.  Bender,  the  Mennonite  Church  Historian,  which  deals 
with  the  relation  of  the  Zwickau  Prohpets,  Thomas  Muntzer  and  the 
Anabaptists.  {Translator’s  note^ 

2  My  work  is  based  upon  the  Court  records  in  the  Zurich  City  archives, 
which  records  have  now  for  the  first  time  been  published  in  their  entirety 
with  critical  notes  by  Leonhard  von  Muralt  and  Walter  Schmid,  in  the 
book  Quellen  sur  Geschichte  der  Tdufer  in  der  Schweiz  Erster  Band : 
Zurich  (Zurich  1952,  428  pp.).  I  have  relied  chiefly  upon  the  documents 
which  are  numbered  by  von  Muralt  and  Schmid  29,  30,  31,  32  and  33.  In 
the  following  notes  “  Nr,”  refers  in  every  case  to  this  collection  of  source 
material. 

®The  scene  with  Oggenfuss  will  be  found  in  Nr.  31  (pp.  41-42). 

*  Nr.  26  Brotli,  Hatzer  and  Castelberger  were  also  banished. 

®  Zollikon  is  a  village  about  two  miles  from  Zurich  situated  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  Hirslanden  was  a  village  between 
Zurich  and  Witikon — now  it  has  been  incorporated  into  the  city  of  Zurich. 
(Translator.) 
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maker  there,  and  bears  the  name  of  his  trade  :  Fridli  Schumacher.®  [ 
The  other  is  Johannes  Brotli,'^  a  former  Catholic  priest  who  had  I 
become  a  supporter  of  Zwingli.  Since  the  summer  of  1523  Brotli 
had  lived  without  benefice  in  Zollikon  and  since  the  summer  of 
1524  he  had  been  in  opposition  to  Zwingli  on  the  question  of 
the  Church  baptismal  practice.  Brotli  lodged  in  Zollikon  with  his 
wife  and  children  in  Fridli  Schumacher’s  house.  ^ 

At  the  fountain  in  Hirslanden  the  two  stand  talking,  Schu-  > 
macher  says  to  Brotli,  “  Now  then,  Hans,  you  have  taught  me  the 
truth,  for  which  I  am  grateful,  and  I  ask  you  now  for  the  sign.”  | 
Schumacher  himself  has  heard  his  lodger’s  teaching  concerning 
baptism,  and  has  been  won  over  to  Broth’s  point  of  view.  Now,  | 

however,  he  wants  to  take  a  further  step,  the  step  from  theory  to  I 

practice,  and  he  therefore  requests,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
already  been  baptized  as  a  small  child,  the  sign  of  baptism.  Brotli  i 

does  not  hesitate  but  baptizes  Schumacher  by  sprinkling  him  with  ( 
water  from  the  fountain.  ■' 

So  far  as  we  know  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
native  of  Zollikon  had  been  rebaptized.  It  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  Brotli,  who  performed  the  baptism,  had  himself  been  pre¬ 
viously  rebaptized.  Very  probably  this  had  taken  place  on  the 
previous  evening.®  It  is  reasonable  to  surmise  that  the  leading  ; 
opponents  of  infant  baptism — Grebel,  Blaurock,  Manz,  Brotli —  | 

had  taken  the  step  of  baptism  on  Saturday,  January  21st,  in  the 
evening  or  during  the  night.  I  surmise  that  Brotli,  after  the  first 
rebaptism — which  probaWy  took  place  in  the  city  of  Zurich  itself 
— returned  to  Zollikon  and  told  his  landlord  Schumacher  of  the 
great  event.  As  a  result  of  this,  Schumacher’s  desire  to  be  likewise 
newly  baptized,  may  well  have  arisen. 

When  Brotli  and  Schumacher  lived  together,  one  may  ask 
why  the  baptism  did  not  take  place  in  Schumacher’s  house  rather 
than  out  by  the  fountain  at  Hirslanden?  Perhaps  caution  was  the  [ 
reason.  It  may  have  appeared  advisable  to  Brotli,  the  leader  of 
the  Zollikon  group  of  opponents  to  infant  baptism,  that  the  first 
baptism  which  he  administered  to  one  of  his  Zollikon  followers 
should  take  place  outside  Zollikon. 

The  fact  that  arrests  us  about  this  scene  is  its  “  apostolic  ” 
simplicity.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  that  i 

between  the  baptism  at  the  fountain  in  Hirslanden,  and  the  , 

®  Alexander  Nuesch  and  Heinrich  Bruppacher :  Das  aite  Zollikon  | 

(1899)  p.  74.  ' 

Niiesch-Bruppacher  p.  505.  In  Nr.  29  and  31 — Brotli  is  called  “der  j 

alte  Heifer  ”  i.e.,  “  the  one-time  assistant "  (=  Minister).  Before  Brotli  I 

moved  to  Zollikon  he  was  minister  in  Quarten  on  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  in  i 

Switzerland.  1 

®  See  F.  Blanke  “  Ort  und  Zeit  der  ersten  Wiedertaufe  ”  (“  Place  and  j 
Time  of  the  first  Rebaptism.”)  Tlteologische  Zeitschrift  1952,  pp.  74-76.  | 
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baptisms  which  were  at  that  time  still  practised  in  the  churches  of 
the  city  and  countryside  of  Zurich.  In  these  churches,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fear  of  the  council  of  liturgical  innovations,  the 
baptismal  practice  was  not  yet  altered.  Instead  the  children  were 
still  baptized  by  Zwingli  and  by  the  Zwinglian  preachers,  according 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  rite,  i.e.,  with  exorcism,  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  anointing  with  spittal  and  oil.®  Now  however,  in  Hirs- 
landen,  all  these  accessories  are  missing,  just  as  they  were  also 
missing  in  baptism  among  the  first  Christians. 

The  Lord’s  Supper 

Just  as  important  to  the  originators  of  this  baptismal  movement 
as  the  renewal  of  baptism,  was  the  new  manner  of  celebrating  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Already  on  Sunday,  22nd  January,  1525  (or  on 
Monday,  23rd  January)^®  we  find  Conrad  Grebel  celebrating  the 
Lord’s  Supper  in  the  house  of  Jacob  Hottinger  in  Zollikon. 
Further  celebrations  took  place  throughout  the  whole  week  in 
various  houses,  some  in  connection  with  baptisms,  others  without 
this  connection  being  simply  gatherings  around  the  Lord’s  table. 
The  proceedings  were  very  simple.  As  introduction,  one  of  the 
New  Testament  accounts  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
was  read;  following  this  there  was  a  brief  word  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  then  the  partaking  of  the 
bread  and  the  wine.^^ 

Once  again  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  gulf  between  these 
celebrations  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  Zollikon,  and  the  celebrations 
by  Zwingli  and  his  ministers  in  that  same  January,  1525,  is  un- 
bridgable.  At  this  time  there  is  still  on  the  altar  in  the  Gross- 
munster“  and  in  the  church  at  Zollikon^®  and  in  all  other  Zurich 

*  The  Baptismal  Liturgy  of  Leo  Jud  which  was  introduced  into  Zurich 
in  1523  contained  all  these  Catholic  practices.  (Krit.  Zwingli-Ausgabe  Vol. 
iv  710-713).  In  Spring,  1525,  a  truly  evangelical  Baptismal  Seiyice  was  first 
introduced  into  Zurich — it  originate  from  Zwingli  {Krit.  Zwingli-Ausgabe 
Vol.  iv.  334-336). 

These  dates  are  not  absolutely  certain.  It  is  clear  that  Grebel  first 
held  this  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  after  he  had  been  baptised,  i.e., 
after  January  21st,  1525.  Oggenfuss  stated  during  his  cross-examination 
that  this  Lord’s  Supper  had  taken  place  a  fortni^t  previously.  He  was 
speaking  as  a  witness  in  court  between  January  30th  and  February  7th.  If 
we  count  backwards  fourteen  days  from  February  7th  we  arrive  at  January 
25th.  Grebel  must  have  held  this  Lord’s  Supper  between  January  22nd  (Sun¬ 
day)  and  January  25th,  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  January  22nd. 
H.  S.  Bender  in  his  book  Conrad  Grebel  (1950)  p.  138,  also  believes  that  the 
Lord’s  Supper  to  which  Oggenfuss  bears  witness  refers  to  the  first  which 
was  held  by  the  new  Anabaptist  fellowship. 

Nr.  29,  31,  32. 

i^The  Grossmiinster  is  the  chief  church  of  Zurich  and  the  one  in  which 
Zwingli  preached.  (Translator's  note.) 

13  Nr.  29  (p.  37-38). 
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churches  the  monstrance  with  the  host.  Before  it  stands  the 
minister,  in  vestments,  celebrating  in  Latin^*  (with  the  omission 
of  the  sacrifice)  the  Roman  mass,  and  distributing  to  the  congre¬ 
gation  the  wafers,  but  not  the  cup.“  But  here,  in  the  simple  room 
of  a  farmhouse  in  Zollikon,  laymen  break  ordinary  bread  and 
distribute  it  together  with  the  wine,  to  all  partakers — a  revolution 
indeed  in  the  history  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but,  as  I  believe,  a 
necessary  and  salutary  one. 

We  are  well  informed  from  the  records  of  the  court  hearings, 
of  the  interpretation  which  those  in  Zollikon  placed  upon  this  new 
form  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Oggenfuss  testifies  that  the  Lord’s 
Supper  in  Jacob  Hottinger’s  house  had  been  partaken  with  the 
thought  in  mind,  “  that  they  now  intend  to  walk  the  Christian  way 
and  remain  steadfast  in  it,”^*  Those  who  share  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper  therefore  accept  the  obligation  to  live  a  Christian  life. 
Jorg  Schad  owned  that  they  had  broken  the  bread  and  eaten  with 
the  intention  that,  “  they  have  God  always  in  their  hearts  and  will 
think  on  Him.”^'^  Thus  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  an  obligation  to  love 
God.  In  this  first  week  we  meet  still  more  frequently  a  third 
interpretation  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  is  described  as,  "  a  meal 
of  love  and  Christian  charity,”^®  as,  “  a  sign  of  brotherly  love  and 
of  peace,”^®  as  an  occasion,  “  for  everyone  to  show  brotherly- 
love.”®®  The  eating  together  of  the  bread  and  the  drinking  of  the 
wine  demonstrated  the  reality  of  the  present  brotherly  unity;  the 
Lord’s  Supper  is  a  fellowship  meal,  a  love  meal,  clearly  depending 
on  1  Cor.  X.  17,  “  because  there  is  one  bread,  we,  who  are  many,  are 
one  body.” 

We  feel  that  the  real  heart  of  the  young  fellowship  beats  in 
these  gatherings  together  for  the  Lord’s  Supper  with  their  simple 
ceremony.  There  they  feel  themselves  as,  “  communio  sanctorum,” 
bound  together  by  the  same  bond  and  united  in  love  towards  God 
and  towards  the  brethren. 

We  may  ask  why  Zwingli  had  not  already,  at  that  time,  intro¬ 
duced  a  similar  purified  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  was 
only  the  Zurich  Council  to  whom  Zwingli  submitted,  which 
hindered  him.®^  So  the  Anabaptists  anticipated  him  when,  as  first 


In  De  Canine  M issue  epichiresis  (August,  1523)  Zwingli  expressly 
approved  the  wearing  of  the  vestments  and  the  use  of  Latin  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  {Krit.  Zw.  Ausg.  ii  600  ff) 

^^Krit.  Zwingli  Ausgabe  iv  4. 

^®Nr.  31  (p.  42  top). 

”  Nr.  31  (p.  41). 

^  Statement  of  Hans  Bruggbach  Nr.  31. 

Statement  of  Conrad  Hottinger  Nr.  31. 

20  Statement  of  Jdrg  Schad  Nr.  31. 

21 A  new  and  truly  evangelical  order  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  first  put  into  practice  in  Zurich  at  Easter,  1525  (Krit.  Zw.  Ausg. 
iv  1-24). 
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I  forerunners  of  the  Free  Church  conception,  they  boldly  ignored 
I  the  State  Church,  and  organised  the  building  up  of  their  fellowship 
without  magisterial  patronage. 

The  Meetings 

We  have  heard  that  Roubli  had  been  banished  and  this  sentence 
I  had  also  been  passed  on  Hatzer,  Castelberger,  and  Brotli,  other 
I  opponents  of  infant  baptism.  They  had  had  to  swear  to  leave  the 

B  boundary  of  the  city  of  Zurich  within  eight  days,  as  from  January 

I  21st.  Ruedi  Thomann,  an  elderly  farmer  from  a  well-known 
Zollikon  family,  did  not  wish  this  period  to  elapse  without  seeing 
I  again  two  of  those  under  sentence  of  banishment  with  whom  he 
'  was  evidently  connected,  and  so  he  invited  Roubli  and  Brotli  to 
a  “  Letzi,”  that  is,  to  a  farewell  meal.“  This  meal  took  place  in 
I  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  25th  January,  1525,  in  Ruedi 
Thomann’s  house  in  the  part  of  the  village  of  Zollikon  known  as 
“  Gstad  ”  (today  Gstadstrasse  23-25).  Besides  the  two  theo¬ 
logians  and  the  host,  there  is  also  present  Marx  Bosshart, 
Thomann’s  son-in-law,  who  lives  with  him.  While  the  four  are 
still  at  their  meal,  Manz  and  Blaurock  come  into  the  room.  Ruedi 
Thomann  did  not,  until  then,  know  these  two  personally;  why 
I  then  did  they  visit  him  on  this  particular  evening?  Not  because 

I  of  him  personally,  but  because  in  his  house,  on  that  evening  a 

religious  meeting — ^albeit  an  illegal  one — is  to  be  held.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  meeting  had  been  suggested  by  Thomann  him¬ 
self  or  by  Brotli  and  Roubli.  At  any  rate  Ruedi  Thomann  has 
put  his  living  room  at  their  disposal  for  the  meeting. 

After  the  evening  meal  three  further  visitors  appear,  Heinrich 
Thomann  (Ruedi’s  brother),  Jacob  Hottinger,  an  older  man  from 
one  of  the  most  well-known  Zollikon  families,  and  Hans  Brugg- 
I  bach  from  Zumikon,  one  of  the  nearby  villages.  Nine  men  :  five 
farmers,  three  theologians  and  one  well  educated  in  secular 
subjects  (Manz)  sit  at  one  table  and  hold  a  Bible  reading.  They 
read  in  the  New  Testament  and  talk  over  what  they  have  read. 
What  did  they  read  and  what  did  they  discuss?  Evidently  the>' 
dealt  with  the  fact  of  the  human  soul  being  lost  in  sin  and  with 
the  fact  that  according  to  Holy  Scripture  only  those  men  are  saved 
who  repent  and  are  baptized.  Then,  suddenly,  Hans  Bruggbach 
,  stands  up.  He  bewails  his  sins,  he  “  weeps  and  cries  how  great  a 
sinner  he  is.”  He  implores  his  companions  that  they  should  be¬ 
seech  God  for  him,  and  desires  that  someone  bestow  on  him  the 
sign  of  baptism.  This  passionate  outburst  by  Bruggbach  as  he 
adoiowledges  his  sin  can  be  explained  only  by  the  surmise  that 

!  ®  The  following  description  of  the  meeting  at  Ruedi  Thomann’s  is  taken 

from  the  statements  of  those  who  were  present  in  Nr.  29,  31  and  32. 
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during  this  evening  there  had  been  talk  of  guilt  and  a  turning  from 
sin.  Bruggbach’s  request  for  baptism  is  fulfilled.  The  method  of 
baptism  is  simple,  but  not  formless.  On  the  contrary,  the  baptism 
is  embedded  in  a  short  liturgy  which  is  spoken  by  Blaurock  and 
Manz  in  turn.  Blaurock  first  directs  to  Hans  Bruggbach  the 
question  whether  he  desires  baptism  (Blaurock  uses  the  word 
“  grace  Bruggbach  replies  in  the  affirmative.  Then  Manz  says 
the  relevant  sentence  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  x.  47, 
"Who  will  forbid  me  that  I  baptize  him  not?”  Blaurock 
answers,  “  No  one.”  Manz  takes  a  metal  ladle,  of  the  sort  used  in 
the  kitchen  at  that  time,  and  pours  water  from  it  over  the  head  of 
the  baptismal  candidate,  saying,  “  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of 
God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

The  first  baptism  results  in  the  same  meeting  in  yet  a  second. 
Jacob  Hottinger,  who  in  the  last  weeks  had  shown  himself  to  be 
an  ardent  follower  of  Manz  and  Grebel,  stands  up  and  is  himself 
likewise  baptized  by  Manz.  These  baptisms  were  certainly  the 
most  important  object  of  the  meeting.  It  was  not  a  time  of  Bible 
study  in  the  ordinary  sense,  rather  was  it  a  revival  meeting  with 
the  aim  of  leading  those  present  to  repentance  and  baptism. 

The  evening  closes  with  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Blaurock  directs 
attention  to  the  bread  and  the  wine  which  stand  on  the  table  and 
breaks  the  bread  in  pieces.  The  distribution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
is  preceded  by  an  address  of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  for 
us.  According  to  Ruedi  Thomann’s  statement,  Blaurock  said, 
"  Whoever  believes  that  God  has  saved  him  by  His  death  and 
outpoured  blood,  let  him  come  and  eat  with  me  of  this  bread  and 
drink  with  me  of  this  wine.”  The  Lord’s  Supper  is,  according  to 
these  words,  the  feast  of  those  who  believed  themselves  redeemed. 

The  meeting  in  Ruedi  Thomann’s  house  consisted  of  Bible 
study,  evangelism  and  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  but  it  was 
also,  not  least,  a  means  to  win  new  members  for  the  already 
formed  Anabaptist  fellowship.  For  this  last  purpose  the  evening 
was  not  particularly  successful.  Two  of  those  present  were 
baptized  and  admitted  into  the  fellowship.  But  what  of  the 
others?  Manz,  Blaurock,  Roubli  and  Brotli  had,  a  few  days 
before  on  January  21st,  1525,  received  rebaptism.  There  remained 
however  three  others  who  in  the  meeting  could  not  decide  for 
baptism,  Ruedi  Thomann,  Heinrich  Thomann  and  Marx  Bosshart. 
Of  Heinrich  Thomann  we  know  that  the  evening  which  the 
organisers  had  hoped  would  prove  attractive  to  him  had,  in  fact, 
repelled  him.  The  sight  of  the  baptismal  process  and  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  caused  him,  as  he  said,  to  sweat;  had  he  had 
to  take  part  he  would  have  run  out  of  the  room.  No  doubt  it  was 
his  anxiety  which  caused  him  to  sweat,  and  it  is  not  surprising! 
What  he  saw  must  have  seemed  to  him  as  a  man  of  clearly  con- 
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servative  judgment  a  disgrace  to  religion.  For  one  man  breaks 
ordinary  bread  in  a  farmer’s  living  room  and  distributes  it 
together  with  the  wine,  and  a  layman  performs  the  holy  baptism 
in  a  new  and  unfamiliar  way  on  adults  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  already  been  baptized  as  infants. 

Heinrich  Thomarm  is  however  the  only  one  of  those  present 
who  feels  ill  at  ease  in  this  meeting  of  January  25th.  Probably 
he  stood  a  long  way  from  the  group,  perhaps  he  was  only  at  the 
meeting  out  of  curiosity.  His  brother,  Ruedi,  is  however  in  close 
touch  with  the  Anabaptist  movement,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
invited  Brotli  and  Roubli.  Marx  Bosshart  also  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  new  movement.  It  is  true  that  Bosshart  has  not,  on  that 
same  evening,  taken  the  decision  to  be  baptized,  but  what  he  has 
experienced  sinks  into  him.  After  the  visitors  have  gone — only 
Blaurock  and  Manz  remain  overnight  with  Thomann — Marx  goes 
to  his  room.  But  he  cannot  sleep.  For  during  the  night,  “  it 
challenges  him,”  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  meaning  to  say  he 
can  find  no  peace  of  mind.  He  knows  no  other  alternative  but  to 
pray  to  God  for  guidance  as  to  what  he  should  do.  When  morning 
comes  the  understanding  for  which  he  prayed  breaks  upon  him 
with  positive  and  convincing  power.  He  now  realises  :  you  must 
be  baptized.  He  gets  up  early  on  Thursday,  January  26th,  and 
wakes  his  father-in-law  and  also  Manz  and  Blaurock.  There 
follows  between  the  young  farmer  and  Blaurock,  a  “  soul  search¬ 
ing  ”  conversation,  the  gist  of  which  is  preserved  by  the  witness 
of  Ruedi  Thomann.  Blaurock  observed  to  Marx,  “  You  have  been 
until  now  a  carefree  young  man,”  and  admonishes  him  (referring 
to  Ephesiaots  iv.  22-24)  to  put  off  the  old  man  and  to  put  on  the 
new  and  repent.  Bosshart  is  ready  to  comply.  So,  after  the 
candidate’s  confession  of  repentance,  the  most  important  pre¬ 
requisite  of  the  baptismal  act,  is  completed,  Blaurock  is  able  to 
baptize  Marx  Bosshart.  Bosshart  is  heard  of  again  in  the 
same  year  as  an  Anabaptist  itinerent  preacher  in  the  Zurich 
Oberland. 

Now  comes  the  turn  of  Ruedi  Thomann.  So  far  he  had 
hesitated  but  now  Blaurock  urges  him  on,  “  You  are  an  old  man 
and  near  death,  you  must  also  repent  and  request  baptism !  ” 
Ruedi  is  willing  and  so  Blaurock  can  also  bring  him  into  the  new 
fellowship.  So  the  circle  is  complete.  All  of  those  who  were 
present  at  the  meeting  of  January  25th,  with  the  exception  of  the 
outsider,  Heinrich  Thomann,  have  now  received  the  sign  of 
baptism.  Blaurock  however  is  not  yet  satisfied.  Is  it  not  reported 
of  the  Philippian  gaoler.  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xvi.  33,  that  he  was 
baptized  together  with  all  his  household  ?  And  must  not  a  fellow¬ 
ship  such  as  this  of  the  Anabaptists,  which  wishes  to  be  a  replica 
of  the  first  Christian  fellowship ,  also  copy  it  in  this  respect?  That 
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is  Blaurock’s  idea“  and  so  he  would  now  persuade  Ruedi  Tho- 
mann  that  he  ought  also  to  allow  his  relations  and  his  servants  to 
receive  baptism.  Thomann  is  of  the  same  mind  so  on  this 
January  morning  the  farmhouse  in  Gstad  witnesses  a  ceremony  of 
household  baptism  after  the  example  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Two  days  later,  on  Friday,  January  27th,  1525,  another 
meeting  in  a  house  is  held,^*  also  in  Gstad,  but  on  this  occasion  at 
the  home  of  Hans  Murer  (today  Bahnhofstrasse  3).  Brdtli,  who 
is  on  the  point  of  departure,  leads  it.  Of  those  present,  we  know 
the  names  of  Heinrich  Thomann,  Leinhard  Bleuler,  Conrad  Hot- 
tinger  and  Hans  Bruggbach’s  son  from  Zumikon.  Brdtli  is  made 
happy  by  the  request  of  the  last  three  for  baptism,  which  he 
immediately  performs  by  sprinkling  them  with  water,  Heinrich 
Thomann  remains  once  again  unconverted.  He  later  reported  that 
when  he  saw  the  baptism  of  the  three  men  by  Brdtli,  “  his  hair 
stood  on  end.”^® 

We  know  also  of  a  meeting  in  Felix  Kienast’s  house  (today 
Riitistrasse  43)  where  Felix  Manz  baptized  farmer  Jdrg  Schad 
and  others,  but  it  cannot  be  said  for  certain  on  which  day  of  the 
week,  22nd-29th  January,  this  meeting  took  place.^®  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  there  were  daily  meetings,  usually  in  the  evenings.*’ 
Most  of  the  baptisms  were  performed  by  Brdtli,  but  others,  as  we 
have  heard,  by  Blaurock  and  Manz.  Rudolf  Hottinger  admits  to 
having  baptized  one  young  married  woman  who  pleaded  with  him 
in  tears  to  do  so.*®  So  far  as  we  can  see,  no  one  in  Zollikon  was 
baptized  by  Conrad  Grebel,  who  had  already  left  for  SchaflFhauscn 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week. 

Blaurock  the  Zealot 

We  have  now  dealt  with  the  Friday  of  this  eventful  week. 
Two  days  later  on  the  Sunday  morning,  January  29th,  the  church¬ 
goers  in  Zollikon  witnessed  a  disturbing  scene.**  They  have 
gathered  in  the  church  for  worship.  Just  as  their  minister,  Nik- 

23  This  household  baptism  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  a  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  group  based  their  baptism.  Noting 
more  than  the  fact  of  it  taking  place  is  reported — it  is  however  probable  that 
Blaurock  first  obtajned  from  those  he  baptised  a  statement  of  repentance. 
The  reason  for  this  household  baptism  is  however  quite  clear — it  is  per¬ 
formed  because  it  is  recorded  in  Scripture.  This  action  reflects  the  very 
strong  “biblicism  ”  of  this  group.  (Translator's  note.) 

3*  Statements  from  Heinrich  Thomann  in  Nr.  29  and  from  Conrad 
Hottinger  in  Nr.  31. 

28  Nr.  29. 

28  Jorg  Schad’s  statement  in  Nr.  31. 

2'f  Hans  Thomann  reports  e.g.,  that  he  has  seen  people  with  lanterns 
going  in  and  out  of  the  meetings.  (Nr.  29.) 

28  Nr.  33. 

22  Nr.  29. 
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laus  Billeter,  is  about  to  enter  the  pulpit  a  man  comes  out  from 
the  congregation  and  bars  his  progress.  He  is  recognisable  by 
his  black  hair,  bald  patch  and  blue  clothing®®  as  Jorg  Cajakob, 
known  as  Blaurock. 

Between  the  two  there  begins  a  heated  conversation.  Blaurock 
I  asks  the  minister  the  question  as  to  what  he  wishes  to  do.  Billeter, 
as  a  good  Zwinglian  answers,  “  I  wish  to  preach  God’s  word.” 
Blaurock  counters,  “  Not  you,  but  I  am  sent  to  preach,”®^  where¬ 
upon  Billeter  makes  it  quite  clear  that  he  is  sent  to  preach,  namely 
by  his  superiors,  the  authorities  of  the  Grossmiinster  who  always 
appointed  the  minister  in  Zollikon. 

This  answer  does  not  satisfy  Blaurock  and  he  goes  on  with 
,  the  argument.  In  the  meantime  Billeter  has  gone  up  into  the 
pulpit  and  begun  to  preach.  Blaurock,  however,  continues  the 
disturbance  and  so  Billeter  breaks  off  his  preaching,  comes  down 
from  the  pulpit  and  makes  his  way  to  the  door.  His  purpose  is 
certainly  not  to  leave  his  pulpit  free  for  the  mischief-maker,  but 
rather  to  cut  short  the  disturbance.  But  Billeter  has  not  reckoned 
with  the  congregation.  Several  of  those  present  are  not  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  his  retreat  and  call  out  to  him  that  he  should  stay  put. 

*  So  Billeter  enters  the  pulpit  a  second  time  and  continues  with  his 
preaching.  He  cautions  his  people  against  disturbance  and 
requests  if  anyone  wishes  to  point  out  an  error  to  him  he  should 

!  do  it  privately  in  the  Manse,  but  not  in  the  church.  Certainly  a 
request  with  which  one  must  agree?  Blaurock  feels  thwarted 
and  interrupts  the  preacher  again.  He  quotes  to  him  the  words 
from  the  story  of  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  “  It  is  written.  My 
house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer,  but  you  have  made  it  a  den 
,  of  thieves.”  Blaurock  has  with  him  a  rod  and  he  emphasises  what 
he  has  to  say  by  striking  a  board  three  or  four  times  during  his 
outburst. 

The  matter  has  gone  far  enough.  The  under  bailiff,  Wiiest, 
who  was  present  in  the  church,  stands  up  and  threatens  the 
disturber  of  the  peace  with  prison  if  he  does  not  immediately 
desist.  This  quietens  Blaurock,  and  the  episode  comes  to  an  end. 

What  exactly  did  Blaurock  want?  He  wanted  to  achieve  in 

*  Zollikon  what  he  succeeded  in  achieving  in  Hinwil,  in  the  Zurich 
Obcrland,  nine  months  later.  There  on  the  8th  of  October,  1525, 
the  people  made  their  way  to  the  regular  Sunday  morning  service 
in  the  church  and  were  waiting  for  the  minister.  But  before  he 
(Hans  Brennwald)  appeared  to  begin  the  service,  Jorg  Blaurock 
entered  the  pulpit  and  began  to  preach,  introducing  himself  with 

®o  Nr.  109. 

®^  Cf.  Jeremiah  xxviii,  15.  “  Then  said  the  prophet  Jeremiah  unto 

Hananiah  the  prophet.  Hear  now,  Hananiah.  The  Lord  hath  not  sent 
thee ...  ” 
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the  statement,  “  Whose  is  this  place?  It  is  God’s  place  where  one 
should  preach  the  word  of  God,  so  I  am  here  as  one  sent  from  the 
Father,  to  preach  the  Word  of  God.”®^  In  this  way,  Blaurock 
usurps  the  pulpit.  Brennwald  comes  too  late  and,  unable  to  drive 
out  the  intruder,  has  to  call  in  the  authorities  to  help.  i 

In  Zollikon  also  Blaurock  had  doubtless  wished  to  take  over  > 
the  pulpit,  but  he  was  unsuccessful  because  the  minister  was 
already  there.  The  reason  for  Blaurock’s  attempt  on  the  pulpit  1 
seems  clear  to  me.  For  anyone  as  impetuous  as  Blaurock  the 
development  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  in  Zollikon  was  going 
too  slowly.  He  wished  to  attempt,  through  preaching  in  the  j 
church,  to  win  over  the  population,  at  one  fell  swoop.  The  power  i 
to  attempt  this  he  found  in  his  overwhelming  sense  of  mission.  . 
He  felt  himself  as  a  prophet,  directly  commissioned  to  spread 
God’s  Word  and  to  cleanse  God’s  Temple. 

His  attempt  at  Zollikon,  however,  went  wrong.  Blaurock 
could  not  deliver  his  message  to  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  by 
his  impetuosity,  he  had  nipped  the  Anabaptist  fellowship  in  Zolli¬ 
kon  in  the  bud.  For  as  a  result  of  the  incident  in  the  church,  the 
Zurich  authorities  found  themselves  forced  to  intervene.  On  , 
Monday,  30th  January,  1525,  the  authorities  came  to  Zollikon  and 
took  into  custody®®  Blaurock,  Manz  and  all  the  farmers  who  had 
been  baptized  in  the  last  eight  days.  So  ends  the  “  springtime  ” 
of  the  Anabaptist  church  in  Zollikon,  by  that  I  mean  the  eight  days 
of  undisturbed  expansion.  So  begins  the  time  of  oppression  by 
the  authorities,  of  fines  and  imprisonments.  There  follows  in  the 
summer  of  1525  the  period  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  Zollikon 
Anabaptist  fellowship. 

Now  that  we  have  followed  the  course  of  events  which  , 
occurred  in  Zollikon  in  the  period  from  22nd-29th  January,  1525, 
it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  examine  more  closely,  certain  events 
of  this  memorable  week,  so  that  we  may  appreciate  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  piety,  theology  and  sociology. 

Repentance  and  Baptism 

If  we  seek  a  phrase  to  describe  the  events  of  these  eight  days,  i 
the  description  “revivalist  movement’’  seems  the  most  appropriate.  1 
By  this  one  understands  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  religious 
awakening,  in  which  not  only  a  few  individuals  but  a  large  number 
of  men  are  convinced  by  a  direct  power  of  the  need  for  personal  ( 
Christian  repentance,  and  in  so  doing  break  through  to  the  joy  of  j 
salvation.  | 

That  is  what  happened  in  Zollikon.  The  various  stages  in  . 
the  act  of  repentance  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  evidence  pre¬ 
ss  Nr.  109. 

33  Nr.  29. 
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served  in  the  records  of  the  court  proceedings.®*  The  first  stage 
is  when  the  conscience  starts  to  trouble  the  individual  so  that  he 
becomes  concerned  because  of  his  sinfulness.  The  next  step  is 
that  he  beseeches  God  for  a  full  realisation  of  sin.  Then  this 
realisation  breaks  through  and  discloses  to  him  his  own  guilt  and 
sin. 

It  is  remarkable  how  deep  this  consciousness  of  sin  strikes. 
Conrad  Hottinger  comes  to  see  that  he  is  a  great  sinner  and  that 
no  one  remaining  in  sin  can  be  saved.  Hans  Bruggbach  echoes 
the  same  thought.  Jorg  Schad  comes  to  the  realisation  that  he 
has  wandered  all  his  days  in  vices  and  in  sins.  In  these  expres¬ 
sions  the  thought  is  certainly  not  of  the  individual  sinful  actions. 
But  rather  these  men,  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  as  law  abiding 
citizens  and  church  members,  have  become  conscious  that  their 
past  lives  cannot  stand  before  God’s  absolute  judgment,  and  that 
they,  because  of  their  original  sin,  are  damned.  It  is  the  under¬ 
standing  of  sin  which  was  taught  in  the  Reformation  that  we  meet 
here  and  not  as  abstract  theory  but  as  personal  experience.  The 
impact  of  this  experience  is  underlined  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
accompanied  by  strong  emotional  feeling.  These  farmers,  though 
no  doubt  accustomed  to  hide  their  feelings,  break  out  in  loud 
lamentations  with  shedding  of  tears. 

In  Zollikon  the  path  of  conversion  has  however  yet  two 
further  stages.  From  the  depth  of  the  misery  of  sin  arises  the  cry 
for  rescue,  for  the  “  washing  away  and  forgiveness  of  sin,”  for, 
“the  grace  of  God.”  It  is  however  realised  by  those  calling  for 
help  that  they  may  only  expect  the  forgiveness  of  God  if  they 
are  willing,  in  future,  to  refrain  from  sin.  Jorg  Schad  is  conscious 
that  through  the  grace  of  God  he  has  come  to  know  his  sin  and 
that  God  has  promised  him  that,  “  if  he  ceases  from  sin  he  will 
forgive  him.” 

Forgiveness  is  experienced  in  baptism.  Baptism  brings 
to  an  end  the  struggle  for  repentance  and  brings  also  deliverance 
from  the  heavy  burden  of  sin.  Thus  it  is  thought  of  as  the  visible 
sign  that  God  has,  by  His  grace,  pardoned  the  sinner.  Blaurock 
questions  the  men  in  Ruedi  Thomann’s  house  as  to  whether  they 
desire  the  grace  of  God.  When  they  answer,  “  Yes,”  he  baptizes 
them.  Baptism  is  the  sign  of  grace. 

It  has,  however,,  yet  another  meaning.  Rudolf  Breittiner, 
being  moved  to  tears  by  the  guilt  of  his  sin  declares  to  Broth,  “  He 
will  henceforth  abstain  from  all  his  sin,  and  therefore  desires  the 
sign,  and  so  he  (Broth)  should  baptize  him.”  Breittiner  is  willing 
from  now  onwards  to  say  “  No  ”  to  sin,  but  in  order  to  carry  out 
his  purpose  there  is  need  of  baptism.  Baptism  here  is  clearly 
thought  of  as  the  divine  affirmation  and  confirmation  of  the  human 

3*  Viz.  from  Nrs.  29,  31,  32. 
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resolution.  Jorg  Schad  speaks  in  a  similar  way,  “  he  has  desired 
the  sign  of  brotherly  love  because  he  wishes  to  do  good  to  his 
neighbour  just  as  to  himself  and  has  thus  been  sprinkled  with 
water.”  Schad  wishes  to  begin  a  new  life  and  in  the  future  to  act 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  “  What¬ 
soever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them  ”  {Matthew  vii.  12).  For  this,  however,  it  needs  the  sign 
of  baptism  as  the  sign  of  brotherly  love,  i.e.  as  the  sign  that  makes 
this  love  possible. 

So  baptism  has  in  Zollikon  a  double  meaning.  It  testifies  that 
God  bestows  grace  upon  the  repentant  man,  and  that  he  sends  to 
the  pardoned  sinner,  the  power  for  a  new  life. 

It  is  thus  a  complete,  closed  process  of  inward  change  which 
we  can  observe  in  these  Zollikon  farmers.  Moreover,  these  occur¬ 
rences  have,  as  we  always  see  in  revival  movements,  the  character¬ 
istic  of  being  irresistible  with  spontaneous  outbursts.  To  the 
magistrate’s  question  as  to  why  he  had  undergone  baptism,  Hans 
Bruggbach  replied,  “  It  had  so  affected  him  that  he  had  absolutely 
no  choice  in  the  manner.”  In  the  case  of  Rudolf  Breittiner,  the 
feeling  of  sinfulness  came  to  its  climax,  not  in  a  meeting,  but  in 
the  open  air,  when  he  was  out  for  a  walk  with  Broth  and  Felix 
Kienast.  He  stood  still  and  began  to  weep  and  bemoan  his  sins. 
Broth  had,  in  the  meantime,  gone  further  ahead.  Breittiner  called 
him  back  and  asked  to  be  baptized. 

We  know  the  criticism  which  Goethe  has  levelled  at  the  writing 
of  Church  History.  He  says  in  the  Zahmen  Xenien:  “  What  have 
I  to  do  with  Church  History?  I  see  nothing  but  parsons.  What 
the  Christians,  the  ordinary  people  feel,  of  that  it  seems  to  me 
nothing  at  all  appears.”  It  is  true  that  the  sources  of  Church 
History  do  tell  us  what  the  theologians  felt  and  thought,  and  the 
deepest  experiences  of  great  personalities,  but  of  the  spiritual 
struggles  of  the  ordinary,  nameless  Christian  we  hear  almost 
nothing  at  all.  The  court  records  which  are  at  our  disposal  for 
the  events  in  Zollikon,  prove  an  exception.  Here  we  can  see  into 
the  heart  of  the  common  man  and  share  in  his  spiritual  fears  and 
joys.  Not  only  are  these  Zollikon  texts  themselves  out  of  the 
ordinary  but  also  the  matter  which  they  contain.  I  know  of  no 
precedent  for  a  revivalist  movement  in  the  Reformation  similar  to 
that  which  is  told  for  us  of  Zollikon.  I  have  nowhere  come  across 
a  whole  group  of  men  seized  by  the  almost  tempestuous  breaking 
out  of  the  spirit  of  repentance.  Such  a  unique  repentance  move¬ 
ment  must  be  explained. 

Theological  and  Personal  Factors 

Since  we  have  traced  its  course  during  the  first  eight  days, 
we  must  now  ask  what  was  the  basic  impulse  of  the  movement? 
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I  would  differentiate  between  a  theological  and  a  personal  impulse. 

It  can  be  established  that  Conrad  Grebel  and  his  group,  i.e. 
the  Zurich  opponents  to  infant  baptism  had  already,  in  1524,  come 
to  the  conviction,  through  the  New  Testament,  that  repentance 
must  precede  baptism.^®  Baptism  should  not  be  administered  to 
unrepentant  men.  Thus  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  person 
to  be  baptized  must  have  reached  an  age  where  he  was  capable  of 
repentance.  This  means  that  only  adults,  and  indeed  only  those 
who  were  contrite,  should  be  baptized. 

This  was  at  first  only  theoretical  teaching.  It  was  put  into 
practice  on  the  20th  January,  1525,  when  adult  baptism  was  insti¬ 
tuted.  That  is  to  say  the  people  who  wished  to  be  baptized  were 
told  that  they  must  previously  have  repented,  i.e.  been  converted. 
The  personal  conversion  or  repentance  now  became  of  decisive 
importance  as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  baptism.  That  means, 
without  repentance,  no  baptism,  i.e.  no  salvation. 

Thus,  behind  the  revival  in  Zollikon  there  stands  a  new 
teaching  concerning  repentance.  It  is  the  theological  motive  of 
the  movement.  It  was,  however,  the  call  to  repentance  in  the 
preaching  which  provided  the  actual  impulse  out  of  which  this 
teaching  concerning  repentance  developed.  Thus  it  was  that  in 
Zollikon  the  religious  agitation  which  we  have  examined  was  first 
set  in  motion  by  the  emergence  of  personalities  who  powerfully 
sounded  the  call  to  repent.  We  know  the  names  of  these  preachers, 
Grebel,  Manz,  Blaurock,  Brotli.  Among  these,  the  outstanding 
figure  is  Blaurock.  Jorg  Cajakob®®  was  the  son  of  a  Romanisch 
farmer  in  Bonaduz  in  Graubiinden.  He  became  first  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  in  Trins  in  Graubiinden.  About  the  year  1523  he 
broke  with  the  old  faith  and  became  a  Zwinglian  and  in  the  same 
year  he  married.  We  see  him  in  Zurich  for  the  first  time  taking 
part  in  the  public  disputation  over  baptism,®'^  of  17th  January, 
1525,  in  which  he  opposed  infant  baptism.  He  was  then  thirty- 
three  years  old. 

Blaurock  was  an  enthusiast,  his  friends  called  him  a  “  second 

3*  1  refer  here  only  to  the  letter  which  Grebel  sent  to  Thomas  Miintzer 
in  the  name  of  the  opponents  in  Zurich  to  infant  baptism  in  September, 
1524.  (von  Muralt-Schmid  p.  14  ff.  especially  pp.  17-18.)  For  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Zurich  Anabaptist  Movement  see  Dr.  F.  Blanke  “La  Pri- 
histoire  de  L’Anabaptisme.  4  Zurich,  1523-1525,”  published  in  Milanges 
Historiques  offerts  d  Monsieur  Jean  Meyhoffer  Docteur  en  Thiologie,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Lausanne,  1952  by  “  Faculty  de  Thdologie  de  L’Eglise  Evangelique 
l.ibre  du  Canton  de  Vaud  pp.  17-29. 

®®  Concerning  Blaurock  see,  Oskar  Vasella  “  Von  den  Anfangen  der 
btindnerischen  Tauferbewegung  ”  (Zeitschrift  fur  Schweizerische  Geschichte, 
1939  p.  165  ff.). 

**  “  Geschicht-Buck  der  Hutterischen  Briider  ”  edited  by  R.  Wolkan  p. 
34.  The  “  Gesprach  von  Glaubenhandeln  "  mentioned  there  seems  to  be  the 
disputation  over  Baptism  held  in  Zurich  on  January  17th,  1525. 
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Paul.”  By  this  they  meant  that  he  was  possessed  by  that  inner 
strength  of  conviction  which  characterised  the  apostle.  Today  we 
should  probably  call  him  an  evangelist.  We  have  heard  how 
fervently  he  stirred  the  consciences  of  the  young  man,  Marx  Boss- 
hart,  and  the  old  man,  Ruedi  Thomann,  and  how  he  urged  the 
latter  to  be  baptized,  both  himself  and  his  family.  Blaurock’s  > 
was  a  dynamic  personality  and  in  a  large  measure  the  Zollikon 
repentance  movement  ”  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  evangelistic 
zeal. 

The  disturbance  in  the  Zollikon  church  on  January  29th  bears 
witness  to  the  fact  that  Blaurock  was  not  free  from  over-enthusi¬ 
asm.  The  point  at  issue  here  was,  of  course,  a  clash  with  the 
antagonistic  though  authorised  minister.  Whether  Blaurock’s  , 
preaching  of  repentance  in  the  meetings  or  in  the  individual 
contacts  had  in  it  any  of  this  over-enthusiastic  character  we  do 
not  know.  It  is,  however,  possible.  Many  were  perhaps  carried 
away  by  his  temperament  and  the  fascinating  power  of  his  go- 
ahead  personality. 

Ludwig  Keller,  in  his  books  which  were  widely  read  during  | 
his  day,  especially  in  his  Die  Reformation  und  die  dlteren  . 
Reformparteien,  (Leipzig,  1885),  has  asserted  the  strict  historical 
connection  between  the  Anabaptists  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  i 
and  the  Waldensians  and  the  other  non-Romish  sects  of  the  Middle  j 
Ages.  According  to  Ludwig  Keller,  the  Anabaptists  were  nothing  ' 
else  than  the  continuation  of  the  movements  of  the  Middle  Ages 
which  were  outside  the  recognised  Church.  One  still  occasionally 
comes  across  this  theory  today. 

There  is  a  good  method  by  which  we  may  clarify  this  problem, 
and  that  is  by  considering  the  question  as  to  where  the  funda-  , 
mental  theological  principles  of  the  Zollikon  Anabaptists 
originated.  The  group  in  Zollikon  in  1525  was  the  earliest  Ana¬ 
baptist  group  that  there  was.  If  anywhere,  then  surely  by 
examination  of  the  theological  ideas  of  this  group,  it  can  be  shown 
whether  the  Anabaptists  are  children  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  of 
the  Reformation. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  individual  points  of  this  Ana-  ^ 
baptist  “  theologia  in  statu  nascendi,”  as  it  is  revealed  in  Zollikon 
in  the  week  from  22nd-29th  January.  Jorg  Schad  and  Marx 
Bosshart  report  that  they  have  besought  God  for  a  knowledge  of 
their  sin.®®  They  are  thus  aware  that  in  the  first  place  not  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  but  rather  the  knowledge  of  sin  is  a  divine 
gift  to  be  sought.  This  the  Zollikon  Anabaptist  group — and 
especially  their  leaders — have  learnt  from  the  teaching  of  Zwingli.  ' 
They  have  first  gained  their  consciousness  of  the  absolute  corrup-  i 
tion  of  unregenerate  man  and  also  their  knowledge  that  salvation  I 

38  Nr.  31. 
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is  founded  in  grace  alone,  from  Zwingli.  That  the  way  of  salvation 
for  man,  from  the  very  beginning,  depends  upon  “  sola  gratia  ” 
is  the  decisive  discovery  of  the  Reformation,  which  the  Zollikon 
Anabaptists  also  accepted,  whereas  the  Middle  Ages,  including  the 
Waldensians,  knew  nothing  of  this. 

On  the  question  of  the  sacraments  the  Anabaptists  are  pupils 
of  Zwingli  in  so  far  as  they  understood  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  in  contrast  to  Catholicism  and  to  Luther — symbolically 
and  not  sacramentally.  The  Lord’s  Supper  for  them  is  the  symbol 
of  the  brotherhood  of  Christians,  but  not  the  giving  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  Baptism  did  not  mediate  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  but 
it  is  a  sign  which  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  for  the  believer 
sins  are  forgiven  by  God. 

The  influence  of  Zwingli  is  most  evident  however  in  the  way 
the  members  of  this  group  state  their  relation  to  God  and  Christ. 
When  the  rebaptized  farmer,  Lienhard  Bleuler,  was  asked  by  the 
magistrate  whether  he  would  in  the  future  give  up  the  Anabaptist 
movement  he  replied  that,  “  he  was  God’s  servant  and  was  himself 
no  longer  his  own  master,  he  had  enlisted  under  the  Captain  Jesus 
Christ  and  would  go  with  him  even  to  the  death,  whatever  he 
commanded  and  required  of  him,  he  would  obey  and  perform.”®* 
These  are  typical  Zwinglian  expressions,  Christ  the  Captain  under 
whose  banner  we  have  enlisted,  for  whom  we  shed  our  blood  and 
who  gives  us  his  Spirit  is  a  metaphor  frequently  used  by  Zwingli.^* 
This  was  exactly  Bleuler’s  conception.  He  says  to  the  magistrates : 

"  I  can  no  longer  decide  for  myself  for  I  have  become  a  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  whom  I  receive  my  orders.  If  it  must  be,  I  am 
willing  to  die  for  my  Captain.”  Rudolf  Hottinger  testifies  like¬ 
wise;  he  is  aware  that  as  a  servant  and  slave  of  God  he  must 
"  listen  ”  and  await  what  the  Spirit  of  God  shows,  teaches  and 
commands  him.^^  This  feeling  of  exclusive  dependence  upon  God’s 
command  is  Christian  self-examination^®  as  Zwingli  had  taught. 
Rudolf  Hottinger  and  his  friends  had  doubtless  been  true  followers 
of  the  Zurich  Reformer,  for  th^  have  understood  well  Zwingli’s 
view  of  the  Christian  status.  Now,  however,  they  assert  against 
Zwingli  and  his  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the  belief 
in  the  direct  authority  which  God  has  over  the  individual,  which 
belief  they  learnt  originally  from  Zwingli  himself. 

As  a  result  of  their  conviction  which  led  them  to  see  them- 

3*  Nr.  33. 

See  G.  W.  Locher  “  Christus  unser  Hauptmann  ”  {Zwinyltaiiii,  W50 
Part  I.) 

«  Nr.  33. 

*2  German  i.s  "  Selbstbeurteihing  ” — self  judgeinenl  or  self  examina¬ 
tion.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  individual  lays  himself  open  to  the  leading 
of  God — and  thus  he  “  examines  himself  ” — to  discover  what  is  the  will  of 
God  for  him.  (Translator's  nate.) 
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selves  as  servants  of  God  and  soldiers  of  Christ,  the  consciousness 
arose  in  the  men  of  Zollikon  not  only  of  their  independence  from 
the  Zurich  church,  but  also  from  the  State.  Rudolf  Rutschmann 
confessed  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  the  fourteen  Zollikon 
farmers,  his  fellow  prisoners,*®  “  He  had  been  baptized.  Thus  he 
was  a  servant  and  an  obedient  follower  of  God,  he  would  also  do  » 
what  the  Spirit  of  God  showed,  taught  and  commanded  him.  And 
therefore  he  would  take  notice  of  no  one,  and  allow  himself  to  be 
subject  to  no  wordly  power.  For  the  rest  he  was  willing  in  all 
things  not  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  to  be  obedient  to  and  at 
the  service  of  the  gracious  authorities  of  Zurich.” 

Who  can  fail  to  perceive  in  this  courageous  statement  of  these 
fifteen  farmers  from  Zollikon,  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation?  So  , 
had  Luther  spoken  at  Worms.  Zwingli,  especially  in  his  early 
years,  had  also,  on  principle,  rejected  the  interference  of  the 
authorities  in  questions  of  religion  and  conscience  and  demanded 
freedom  of  faith,  above  all,  if  the  state  in  question  was  Catholic.  ' 
Now  he  lives  to  experience  this  same  challenge  thrown  out  from  ! 
Zollikon  to  the  Zurich  evangelical**  authorities.  I 

This  may  be  taken  as  certain ;  the  soil  out  of  which  this  new  ^ 
thinking  of  Grebel,  Manz,  Brdtli,  Blaurock  and  their  followers  ( 
grew,  was  not  the  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages,  neither  the  Roman 
nor  the  Waldensian ;  rather  was  it  Zwingli’s  Reformation  teaching. 
These  first  Anabaptists  all  went  through  Zwingli’s  school,  and  in  ) 
it  they  received  the  essence  of  evangelical  faith  which  they  never 
forgot.*®  Nevertheless  these  pupils,  in  certain  important  aspects, 
differed  from  their  master.  They  have  put  repentance  before 
baptism.  They  have  bestowed  baptism  upon  adults.  They  have 
stressed  that  baptism  also  signifies  the  power  for  a  new  life.  They  , 
have  celebrated  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  a  fellowship  meal.  They  ' 
have  rejected  the  State  Church.  I 

These  are  the  points  of  departure  of  the  Anabaptists  from 
Zwingli  in  the  year  1525.  But  which  is  the  direction  of  these 
differences?  Do  the  Anabaptists  want  to  fall  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages  and  renew  the  ideas  of  that  period?  On  the  contrary,  they 
wish  in  those  several  points  of  deviation  from  Zwingli’s  teaching 
to  advance  the  Reformation.  They  wish  to  build  further  upon 
the  foundations  which  Zwingli  laid.  The  deviations  from  Zwingli 

*3  Nr.  30. 

German,  “  evangel  isch " — i.e..  as  against  Catholic.  The  term 
“Protestant"  did  not  of  course  come  into  use  imtil  1529.  (TroHslatof's 
note.) 

*<^The  eschatological  anticipation  is  not  emphasised  by  ^e  Zollikon  ' 
Anabaptists.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  one  mysterious,  isolated  out-  J 
break  of  eschatological  fervour  which  should  be  noted.  Cf.  Dr.  F.  Btanke, 

“  Die  Propheten  von  Zollilton.”  (Mennonitische  Ge.tchichtsblatter  Jahrgang 
9,  1952,  pp.  2-10.) 
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go  in  the  direction  of  a  yet  more  literal,  and  stricter  adherence  to 
the  Holy  Scripture.  The  authority  of  the  Bible  is  for  Zwingli 
and  for  the  Anabaptists,  who  parted  from  him,  the  rule  of  conduct, 
but  in  the  application  of  this  rule  of  conduct  the  Anabaptists  think 
in  details,  more  literally  and  more  biblically.  So  the  disagreement 
arose  between  Zwingli  the  teacher  and  his  ultra-Zwinglian  pupils. 
Thus  one  can  say  that  the  Anabaptist  movement  in  this  disagree¬ 
ment,  i.e.  in  its  appeal  to  the  Holy  Scripture  alone,  remained  a 
daughter  of  the  Reformation,  though  admittedly  a  self-willed  one. 

No  Economic  Factors 

There  is  still  one  question  which  remains  to  be  answered. 
Was  the  revival  in  Zollikon  genuinely  religious  or  was  it  also 
involved  with  political  and  social  influences?  How  far  economic 
factors  had  a  share  in  the  origin  and  expansion  of  Anabaptism  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  clear.  Our  intention  now  is  to  discuss  this 
question  only  in  relation  to  Zollikon. 

In  his  work,  Elenchus  in  catabaptistarwm  strophos,  written  in 
1527,  Zwingli  upbraided  the  Zollikon  Anabaptists  for  having  com¬ 
munistic  intentions  :■**  “  Perditi  homines  mediocrium  bona  com- 
munia  volunt  esse,  sua  vero,  si  quae  habent,  nullatenus.”  (These 
infamous  men  desire  that  the  possessions  of  the  poorer  people 
should  be  had  in  common,  their  own  pos.sessions,  however,  such  as 
they  have,  by  no  means !)  As  evidence  for  this  statement  he  cites 
a  weaver  named  Heini  Frig — or  Gigli — from  Hirslanden,  near 
Zurich,  who  told  him  that  the  Zollikon  Anabaptists  had  used  up 
his  winter  stocks.*''  We  meet  this  Frig  again  in  the  court  records. 
He  had  been  baptized  in  the  week  from  22nd-29th  January  and 
was  arrested  on  January  30th  along  with  his  like-minded  com¬ 
panions.  In  contrast  to  the  other  Anabaptist  prisoners,  he  quickly 
renounced  his  standpoint,  and  then  accused  his  one-time  friends  of 
leaning  towards  communism.  He  declared*®  that  he  had  been 
forced  by  the  Zollikon  Anabaptists  to  sell  his  smallholding  and 
give  up  his  profession.  The  plan  had  been  that  all  things  should 
be  had  in  common  and  put  in  one  fund.  All  should  live  out  of 
this  one  central  fund.  Frig  here  goes  still  further  in  his  accusa¬ 
tions  now  he  has  gone  over  to  Zwingli’s  side.  Which  of  his  two 
statements  is  nearer  to  the  truth  ?  Cm  he  be  accepted  as  a  reliable 
witness?  It  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  his  statement  stands 
entirely  on  its  own,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  this 
matter.  It  is  substantiated  by  no  other  record  at  all.  The  Zurich 
authorities  themselves,  at  any  rate,  clearly  did  not  consider  his 
statement  as  of  great  importance.  In  spite  of  this  serious  accusa- 

**  Krit  Zw.  Ausg.  \i  p.  &S. 

Ibid.  p.  83.  In  the  notes  see  my  discussion  concerning  this  man  Frig. 

*«Nr.  39. 
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tion  made  by  Heini  Frig  at  the  beginning  of  1525  there  is  no  sign 
of  the  question  concerning  having  goods  in  common  among  the 
questions  which  were  put  in  cross-examination  to  the  imprisoned 
Zollikon  Anabaptists  from  the  side  of  the  authorities.  In  view 
of  these  facts  we  are  justified,  I  believe,  in  setting  a  large  question 
mark  against  the  possibility  of  Zollikon  communism. 

The  number  of  people  whom  we  know'  were  baptized  in 
Zollikon  in  the  period  between  22nd-29th  January  amounts  to  35.*® 
Of  this  number  only  one  was  a  woman.  Thus  the  Anabaptist 
movement  in  this  first  week  was  very  much  a  men’s  movement. 
Among  the  34  men  baptized,  there  were  four  labourers,  the  other 
30  were  independent  farmers.  They  belonged  to  the  well- 
established  Zollikon  families  of  Breittiner,  Bleuler,  Hottinger, 
Kienast,  Murer,  Rutschmann,  Thomann  and  others.  Most  numer¬ 
ous  of  these  were  the  members  of  the  Hottinger  family. 

Heinrich  Bruppacher,  in  his  book,  Das  Alte  Zollikon  (1899) 
brought  together  useful  information  concerning  the  economic 
situation  of  these  families  who  shared  in  the  Anabaptist  movement. 
Paul  Guyer,  in  his  recent  book,  Die  Bevolkerung  Zollikons  itn 
Mitteldter  und  in  der  Neuzeit  (1946),  confirms  Bruppbacher’s 
work.  Zollikon  had  about  50  farmers  with  large  farms  and  about 
40  with  smaller  farms.®®  The  Anabaptists  belonged  in  an  over¬ 
whelming  degree  to  the  latter  group.  Many  of  the  names  of  the 
richer  families,  such  as  Brunner,  Ernst,  Falk,  Hausler,  Obrist,  do 
not  appear  at  all  among  the  Anabaptists.  As  against  this,  of  the  40 
owners  of  small  farms  the  greater  part,  about  30,  are  included  in 
the  Anabaptist  group. 

Are  we  justified,  with  these  facts  before  us,  in  saying  that 
economic  factors  in  Zollikon  played  a  part  in  the  Anabaptist 
movement?  Scarcely!  It  grew  up  among  the  class  of  the  small 
farm  owners.  If  they  had  been  poor  it  is  certainly  possible  that 
they  would  have  expected  from  Anabaptism  an  improvement  of 
their  situation.  However,  they  cannot  be  classified  as  poor. 
According  to  Bruppacher,  “  They  did  not  belong  to  the  poor ;  on 
the  contrary  they  earned  their  good  honest  living  in  that,  in 
addition  to  their  smallholdings,  they  occupied  themselves  with 
casual  labouring  or  handwork.”®^  Nevertheless,  it  is,  of  course, 
striking,  that  the  well-to-do  group  remained  aloof  whilst  those 
living  in  more  moderate  circumstances  took  part  in  the  movement. 
But  is  it  any  different  today  with  the  participation  of  the  different 

My  calculation  is  based  upon  the  names  mentioned  in  Nrs.  29,  30 
and  31. 

Nuesch-Bruppacher  p.  83. 

Ibid,  p.  83.  By  “handwork”  is  meant  weaving,  etc.  The  use  of 
the  “  house  industry  ”  was  much  practised  in  Switzerland  at  this  time. 
(Translator's  note.) 
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classes  of  society  in  church  life?  This  distribution  has  nothing  to 
do  with  economic  aspirations. 

If  we  think  back  once  again  to  the  hard,  inward  struggle 
which  preceded  the  conversion  of  the  individual,  to  the  “  terrores 
conscientiae  ”  which  these  men  experienced,  it  is  altogether  im¬ 
probable  that  social  or  economic  hopes  played  a  part  in  the  Zollikon 
Anabaptist  movement.  These  farmers  were  not  concerned  with 
money  and  worldly  goods,  but  rather  with  their  guilt  before  God 
and  the  liberation  from  this  guilt.  Thus  in  the  origin  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptist  church  in  Zollikon  we  are  dealing  with  the  birth  of  a 
fellowship,  entirely  religious  in  character. 

The  young  growth  was  soon  forcibly  suppressed,  but  that 
does  not  detract  from  its  importance.  In  Zollikon  a  new  form  of 
church  constitution  began  to  show  itself — that  of  the  Free  Church. 
Zollikon  is  the  cradle  of  this  idea,  from  whence  it  set  out  on  its 
triumphal  march  through  four  centuries  and  through  the  whole 
world.  Fritz  Blanke. 

(English  translation  by  Rev.  W.  Morris  S.  West,  B.A., 
D.Theol.,  Tutor  at  Regent’s  Park  College,  Oxford). 


The  Mission  of  the  Local  Church,  by  Paul  Rowntree  Clifford. 

(S.C.M.  Press,  7s.  6d.) 

To  the  considerable  number  of  books  which  in  recent  years 
have  been  published  on  the  Church  the  Superintendent  of  West 
Ham  Central  Mission  has  here  added  one  which,  of  its  kind,  is  as 
good  as  any  we  have  read.  He  deals  with  the  Church  as  the  divine 
society,  with  worship,  the  sacraments,  fellowship  and  the  relation 
of  the  local  church  to  the  community,  the  family  and  the  Church 
Universal.  The  whole  rests  on  his  conviction  that  the  Church  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  an  institution  but  as  the  people  of  God,  a 
community  created  and  sustained  by  divine  grace.  That  the  author 
is  a  Baptist  is  made  quite  plain,  and  in  a  work  of  this  type,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  it  is  assured  of  a  wide  circulation,  it  is  refreshing  to 
find  the  Baptist  viewpoint  expounded.  As  the  title  indicates,  Mr. 
Clifford’s  intention  is  to  approach  the  question  of  the  mission  of 
the  Church  in  its  local  setting.  Some  readers  may,  therefore,  feel 
disappointed  to  find  that  certain  practical  issues  which  confront 
them  in  their  own  churches  are  not  here  dealt  with  and  that  there 
are  times  when  the  author  might  well  have  descended  from  the 
heights  of  theological  principle  to  the  plains  of  practical  detail. 
Nevertheless,  here  is  a  book  of  real  quality,  the  fruit  of  thinking 
which  is  both  clear  and  deep,  and  which  we  warmly  commend  to 
laymen  and  ministers  alike  as  a  useful  and  eminently  readable 
contribution  to  the  subject.  Graham  W.  Hughes. 


Outstanding  Literary  and  Human 
Factors  of  My  Life 

{Concluded). 

HUMAN  FACTORS^ 

OF  these  I  must  place  first  my  mother,  of  whom  I  have  already 
written.  As  I  was  a  very  delicate  child,  often  compelled  to 
stay  at  home  instead  of  going  to  the  ironworks,  1  saw  more  of  niy 
mother  than  any  of  my  brothers,  and  at  this  time,  forty  years  after 
her  death,  she  seems  to  me  far  the  most  affectionate  human  beinc, 

I  have  known,  and  intellectually  one  of  the  ablest,  though  it  v/as 
in  the  Sunday  School  alone  she  was  taught.  Her  influence  upon 
me  was  general,  but  it  was  great  and  good. 

My  eldest  brother,  William,  who  entered  the  Pontypool  ^ 
Baptist  College  in  August,  1863,  played  an  important  part  in  my 
early  life,  for  he  encouraged  and  guided  me  in  my  first  endeavours 
after  knowledge.  He  was  always  ready  to  advise  me  as  to  what 
books  to  read,  what  subjects  to  study,  and  what  steps  to  take  when  i 
I  set  my  mind  on  the  ministry.  Moreover,  his  naturally  refined 
and  deeply  spiritual  nature  exerted  upon  me  in  boyhood  an  influ-  1 
ence  for  good  that  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  He  has  now  retired 
from  the  ministry — thanks  to  the  generosity  of  his  four  prosperous 
sons,  all  of  them  prominent  Baptists  and  Temperance  workers,  , 
During  his  ministry  of  over  forty  years  he  has  never  been  prom¬ 
inent  or  held  a  single  important  pastorate,  but  for  high  character, 
wide  knowledge,  and  sheer  intellectual  ability  he  stands  far  ahead 
of  the  average  prominent  minister  in  England  and  Wales. 

Rev.  David  Lewis,  now  retired  at  Llandilo,  was  my  pastor  ^ 
at  Witton  Park  from  1862  to  1867,  as  at  Maesteg  he  was  subse¬ 
quently  the  pastor  of  John  Thomas  of  Liverpool.  It  was  during  , 
Mr.  Lewis’s  ministry  that  I  resolved  to  become  a  professed 
disciple  of  Jesus,  and  he  baptized  me  in  the  river  Wear  on  the  2nd 
day  of  August,  1863,  when  I  was  just  over  twelve  years  old.  By 
his  thoughtful  preaching  and  his  excellently  conducted  Bible  Class, 
my  mind  was  open  to  the  beauties  and  deeper  meaning  of  the 
Bible,  and  my  subsequent  studies  of  the  Bible,  pursued  more 
vigorously  now  than  ever,  owe  much  to  the  stimulus  received  from 
Mr.  Lewis’s  teaching.  Rev.  John  Thomas  and  I  had  many  a  chat  ’ 
about  our  old  pastor,  and  we  agree  that  in  character  and  abilities 

^  Continued  from  p.  81,  Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  xv.,  No.  2  (April,  1953).  ! 
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Mr.  Lewis  deserved  a  far  better  pastorate  than  he  has  ever  held. 
My  brother  William  and  he,  long  neighbours  in  Pembrokeshire 
and  bosom  friends,  have  suffered  through  life  for  excess  of 
modesty ;  others,  vastly  their  inferiors,  morally  and  mentally,  have 
pushed  themselves  to  the  front,  the  churches,  often  at  least, 
assessing  them  at  their  own  exaggerated  valuation. 

When  I  was  a  boy  from  about  eight  to  ten  I  used  to  attend 
what  was  called  a  “  Children’s  Society,”  conducted  in  the  old 
Welsh  Wesleyan  Chapel  (Old  Row),  Witton  Park,  by  the  late 
Rev.  Isaac  Thomas.  Though  the  local  Welsh  Wesleyan  Minister, 
he  always  spoke  to  us  children  in  English,  and  his  simple  talks 
interested  and  helped  me  greatly,  and  there  was  great  mourning  in 
the  village,  when  he  left  for  the  States  in  1862.  His  son,  John 
Lloyd  (see  WJk/s  IVho  in  America),  successful  alike  in  business 
and  Christian  work  in  New  York,  paid  me  a  visit  in  June,  1911, 
after  a  separation  of  nearly  half  a  century. 

I  should  like  to  make  honourable  mention  of  one  man,  many 
years  my  Sunday  School  teacher,  Mr.  Simon  John,  paternal  uncle 
of  the  Rev.  B.  D.  John,  “  Periander.”  Simon  had  an  extensive 
library,  prepared  carefully  for  his  class,  and  got  us  to  his  home  to 
show  us  his  books  and  tell  us  of  their  contents. 

Edmund  Lewis,  a  Welshman  from  Cardiff,  converted  through 
the  Primitive  Methodists  at  Witton  Park,  became  a  local  preacher 
and  temperance  speaker,  and  was  about  the  most  earnest  man  I 
have  ever  known.  He  and  his  gifted  and  consecrated  wife  started 
a  Band  of  Hope  in  the  Co-operative  Hall,  Witton  Park,  and 
invited  all  the  children  of  the  village  to  join.  I  joined  and  was 
soon  made  to  take  my  full  share  of  the  work,  first  in  reciting  and 
then  in  giving  short  speeches.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  used  to  take 
me  to  their  house,  which  was  one  of  great  refinement.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Lewis  became  vice-president  of  the  local  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  so  that  in  later  years  I  came  under  his  influence  in  a 
different  way.  Another  Primitive  Methodist  local  preacher,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Spoor,  was  also  vice-president  of  the  above  Society,  and 
a  local  leader  in  all_  good  work ;  to  him  also  I  owe  much.  But  I 
must  in  particular  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  also  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Jerman  Jones,  Calvinistic  Minister,  subsequently  so  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  missiona^  among  the  Khassia  Hills,  India.  In  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  of  which  he  was  President,  he  taught 
us  English  grammar.  I  remember  quite  vividly  the  admirable  way 
in  which  he  cleared  up  the  mystery  of  the  cases  and  expounded  the 
doctrine  of  English  syntax;  I  had  no  other  guidance  than  his  in 
this  subject  up  to  the  time  I  was  received  into  Pontypool  College. 
Besides  this  he  got  us  to  read  essays  and  take  part  in  debates, 
correcting  our  blunders  and  making  invaluable  suggestions  for  our 
improvement.  He  had  what  appeared  to  me  then  an  immense 
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library,  much  the  largest  private  collection  of  books  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  he  used  to  invite  us  to  his  study  where  he  would  describe 
books  likeliest  to  interest  us  and  offer  to  lend  them  us  that  we 
might  read  them  and  then  ask  questions  about  them.  I  shall  I 
always  be  grateful  for  the  wise  words  which  this  man  of  God — 
saint  and  scholar — spoke  to  me  in  these,  the  most  formative  years 
of  my  life.^ 

But  up  to  my  going  to  College  in  1872,  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  come  under  the  influence  of  any  master  mind  or  any  over¬ 
mastering  book.  At  Pontypool  College  my  tutors  were  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Thomas,  D.D.,  the  President  and  Professor  of  Theology,  ' 
and  Rev.  Mortimer  Lewis,  M.A.,  who  taught  all  the  subjects 
prescribed  for  an  Arts  degree.  Dr.  Thomas  was  an  ideal  president,  ’ 
the  finest  I  have  known.  His  discipline  was  firm  but  wise;  his 
teaching  sound  and  careful ;  while  his  own  punctual  and  methodical 
habits  supplied  us  with  an  almost  perfect  pattern  of  what  the 
Christian  gentleman  should  be.  His  ideals  were  always  lofty  and 
he  did  his  utmost  to  make  ours  lofty  too.  He  urged  every  diligent  > 
student  to  extend  his  course  and,  if  he  had  the  capacity,  to  go  in  j 
for  his  degree.  That  Pontypool  College  was  for  many  years  the  > 
only  Welsh  Baptist  College  having  among  its  past  pupils  graduates 
was  due  in  the  main  to  the  high  ideals  Dr.  Thomas  placed  before  I 
his  students  and  the  encouragement  he  gave  them  to  realise  the 
same.  Even  up  to  the  present  time  this  College  is  the  only  Welsh 
one  to  produce  College  Presidents,  for  the  two  Presidents  of  the 
Welsh  Baptist  Colleges  and  a  former  President  of  the  Nottingham 
Baptist  College  are  old  Pontypool  men.  In  the  middle  of  my  third  ’ 
college  session  the  Crane  Street  Church  at  Pontypool  approached 
me  with  a  view  to  the  pastorate  as  successor  to  Dr.  Thomas.  The  • 
Principal  saw  me  in  private  and  urged  me  to  go  on  with  my  degree 
work,  adding  that  apart  from  this  he  would  like  to  see  me 
succeeding  him  in  the  Church. 

Mortimer  Lewis  was  the  soul  of  kindness  and  he  was  an 
admirable  teacher,  but  as  he  met  the  students  only  some  three  ) 

hours  a  day  on  four  days  of  the  week  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
give  instruction  in  more  than,  say,  half  the  London  Matriculation  » 
subjects.  Unfortunately  his  health  gave  way  about  the  middle  of 
my  course,  and  for  what  was  called  the  1st  B.A.  examination  I 
had  practically  no  help,  and  I  am  often  amazed  that  I  passed  the 
first  time  I  sat  for  this  examination  (June,  1876).  But  with  all 
my  admiration  for  my  Pontypool  teachers,  neither  of  them 
influenced  my  mind  except  in  a  superficial  way.  I  have  spoken  in 
an  earlier  place  of  the  ineradicable  change  of  mental  attitude  j 

*  See  the  Welsh  biography  of  Mr.  Jones  by  the  Rev.  R.  I.  Williams  ! 
(Caernarvon,  1911).  In  chapter  v  I  give  a  full  account  of  Mr.  Jones’s  life 
and  work  at  Witton  Park. 
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wrought  in  my  inmost  soul  by  the  reading  of  books  by  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  the  influence  of  my  Regent’s  Park  College  tutors  was  hardly 
deeper  than  that  of  my  Pontypool  teachers,  though  they  were  all 
more  scholarly  and  helped  me  to  aim  at  greater  accuracy  in  all  my 
work  and  a  more  careful  attention  to  the  niceties  of  language. 
Baptist  professors  in  those  times  lacked  the  thorough  preparation 
in  a  single  subject  which  characterises  University  professors,  and 
the  same  is  largely  though  less  true  at  the  present  time.  They  are 
chosen  for  having  taken  a  general  degree  as  I  was,  and  the  many 
tasks  they  have  to  perform  (preaching,  etc.)  makes  specialisation 
on  an  extensive  scale  out  of  the  question.  The  first  two  teachers 
to  lay  firm  hold  on  my  mind  were  acknowledged  masters  in  the 
subjects  they  taught,  but  neither  was  a  Baptist;  I  refer  to  W. 
Croom  Robertson,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  London 
University  College,  and  Dr.  James  Martineau,  Principal  and 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Manchester  New  College,  now 
removed  to  Oxford.  “  Croom  ”  as  we  lovingly  called  him,  taught 
his  own  philosophy  instead  of  piloting  us  through  a  text  book. 
One  may  describe  his  philosophy  as  a  combination  of  the  teaching 
of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer.  He  taught  that  our 
knowledge  and  feeling  come  by  way  of  experience,  but  the  experi¬ 
ence  is  racial,  not  merely  individual.  In  Ethics  and  Logic  as  well 
as  in  Metaphysics  he  had  views  of  his  own,  and  he  read  so  widely 
and  thought  so  independently  about  all  the  problems  he  discussed 
that  he  spoke  as  one  having  authority  and  not  as  the  Baptist 
teachers  at  whose  feet  I  had  sat.  This  teacher  made  me  think, 
just  because  he  had  thought  himself.  Never  man  spake  to  me 
before  as  this  man.  I  began  to  feel  I  could  think;  that  I  had  a 
mind  to  appreciate  philosophical  problems  and,  in  a  measure,  to 
cope  with  them ;  but  in  a  sense  I  owe  this  feeling  to  Croom 
Robertson.  The  second  year  of  my  stay  in  London,  having  been 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  Croom’s  class  of  thirty  at  the  end  of  my 
first  London  session,  I  joined  the  class  for  which  Dr.  James 
Martineau  gave  lectures  on  what  he  called  “  The  Ground  Truths 
of  Philosophy  and  Religion,”  but  which  have  since  been  published 
under  the  title  "  A  Study  of  Religion.”  Here  once  more  and  for 
the  second  time,  I  came  under  the  sway  of  a  master-mind,  one 
very  different  from  that  of  Croom,  but  equally  subtle  and  pene¬ 
trating.  In  Dr.  Martineau  I  saw  always  the  earnest  Christian 
philosopher  seeking  to  establish  securely  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  religion.  Theories  of  causation  came  rapidly  under 
review  and  were  discussed  and  disposed  of  with  acumen  and  in 
the  choicest  language,  until  he  reached  his  own  doctrine  of  an 
absolute  intelligent  personal  cause,  which  he  defended  with  the 
intensest  earnestness.  As  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  theistic 
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interpretation  of  nature  and  of  intuitionalism  in  philosophy,  Dr. 
Martineau’s  lectures  made  a  most  suitable  addition  to  those  of 
Croom  Robertson.  Their  methods  of  teaching  differed  greatly. 
Croom  used  to  chat  to  us  in  a  free  and  easy  way,  using  humour  in 
abundance,  and  at  times  rising  to  a  high  pitch  of  eloquence.  Dr. 
James  Martineau  wrote  out  every  sentence  with  the  utmost  care 
and  his  style  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  language.  There  was  no 
humour,  and  I  never  saw  a  smile  on  his  face;  he  was  in  dead 
earnest,  wrestling  with  matters  of  life  and  death.  He  was  the 
seer,  the  Old  Testament  prophet;  Croom  was  more  like  the  Greek 
philosopher.  But  both  were  profound  thinkers  and  moved  their 
pupil’s  mind  as  only  such  thinkers  can. 

After  a  pastorate  at  the  High  Street  Church,  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
of  rather  less  than  two  years  I  was,  without  application,  invited  to 
become  Classical  tutor  at  the  Haverford  West  Baptist  College  and 
for  exactly  eleven  years  I  was  the  colleague  of  the  late  President, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Davies,  D.D.  Through  my  intercourse  with  one 
of  the  shrewdest  of  men,  a  born  leader,  apt  at  teaching  and  preach¬ 
ing,  I  learned  much  that  has  served  me  in  excellent  stead  in 
subsequent  years.  He  was  as  much  the  natural  gentleman  as  Dr. 
Thomas  of  Pontypool ;  but  he  had  much  more  humour,  a  greater 
flow  of  language  and  he  was  more  genial,  though  he  could  not  be 
more  genuine  or  dignified.  It  has  often  struck  me  as  remarkable 
that  in  those  days  the  Baptists  of  Wales  could  command  as 
presidents  two  men  of  such  unusual  culture,  preaching  gifts  and 
personal  charm  as  Doctors  Thomas  Thomas  and  Thomas  Davies. 

I  started  life  at  Haverford  West  with  my  newly  married 
wife,  Miss  Moore,  the  only  daughter  of  Henry  Moore,  Baptist 
deacon  and  the  most  perfect  Christian  gentleman  I  have  known. 
Far  the  most  potent  influence,  and  the  most  substantial  help  in 
subsequent  years  came  to  me  from  my  dear  wife,  a  woman  of  great 
culture,  the  purest  of  the  pure  and  the  kindest  of  the  kind.  God 
took  her  from  me  in  July,  1910,  after  she  had  been  for  nearly 
thirty  years  my  closest  friend  and  companion. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  an  article  by  myself  in  the  Athancum 
advocating  and  outlining  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
British  Hebrew  Institute  elicited  very  kind  letters  from  Professors 
A.  H.  Sayce,  D.D.  and  Canon  Cheyne,  D.D.,  of  Oxford,  which  in 
both  cases  commenced  a  friendship  which  remains  and  has  been 
of  great  importance  in  my  life’s  development.  But  the  friendship 
thus  begun  became  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Sayce  so  intimate  and 
stimulating  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  has  been 
the  most  potent  social  factor  of  my  life.  At  the  time,  I  had  been 
working  hard  amid  many  difficulties  at  Arabic,  Assyrian,  Hebrew 
and  Syriac,  but  far  away  from  great  libraries  and  centres  of 
learning.  I  had  not  met  one  distinguished  Semitic  scholar  except 
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the  late  Professor  Bickell,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of  Vienna, 
whose  genial  company  I  had  at  dinner  in  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Hermann  Gollancz,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Jewish  Rabbi,  now  Professor 
of  Hebrew  at  the  University  College,  London,  successor  of  my 
first  Hebrew  teacher,  Professor  D.  M.  Marks,  D.D.  Contact  with 
the  great  is  always  stimulating  and  helpful  in  forming  high  ideals. 
One  result  of  the  correspondence  with  Dr.  Sayce  was  that  I  spent 
the  long  holidays  of  1886  at  Oxford  reading  Assyrian  daily 
at  Queen’s  College,  dining  there  often  in  the  evening  and  thus 
meeting  not  only  the  dons  of  this  college  but  also  those  of  other 
colleges  whom  the  Professor  was  kind  enough  to  ask  to  meet  me. 
Besides,  many  scholars  from  other  places  and  even  countries 
visited  the  Professor,  as  they  do  still.  It  was  at  his  rooms  that  I 
first  met  Dr.  T.  G.  Pinches,  the  eminent  Assyriologist ;  Professor 
Carl  Bezold,  Heidelberg;  the  late  Rev.  W.  Houghton,  M.A.,  the 
great  authority  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Monuments  and  of 
the  Bible;  H.  G.  Tomkins,  M.A.,  author  of  The  Times  of 
Abraham;  Sir  John  Rhys,  and  many  others.  Many  of  the  Oxford 
scholars  I  met  at  Professor  Sayce’s  dinners  invited  me  to  their 
College  or  their  home,  so  that  the  weeks  spent  at  Oxford  were  the 
most  distinguished  socially  I  had  lived.  I  do  not  think  I  lost  my 
head  in  the  exalted  company  I  now  mixed  with ;  rather  I  felt  my 
inferiority  in  many  ways,  though  the  kind  words  spoken  to  me  by 
Professor  Sayce  and  others  as  to  my  work  made  me  feel  I  had  in 
me  some  possibilities  of  Semitic  scholarship,  and  I  resolved  more 
than  ever  to  press  on  with  my  special  studies.  After  dinner  at 
Queen’s  College,  Sayce’s  talks  about  books  and  subjects  were  most 
interesting,  informing  and  inspiring.  He  is  known  to  be  one  of 
the  very  best  living  conversationalists,  and  I  had  never  up  to  the 
summer  of  1886  listened  to  such  talks  as  his.  He  is  now  regarded 
as  a  great  bulwark  of  Old  Testament  Orthodoxy,  but — at  that 
time  he  was  a  rather  vehement  upholder  of  advanced  views.  I 
remember  well  how  he  startled  and  rather  shocked  me  by  advo¬ 
cating  the  late  authorship  of  Daniel,  of  large  parts  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  and  of  most  of  the  Psalms.  I  think  I  still  see  him  stamping 
his  right  foot  as  he  said  with  thrilling  emphasis :  “  These  are 
purely  literary  questions  and  must  be  decided  as  such,  unhampered 
by  theological  prepossessions.”  At  that  time  I  was  as  “  sound  ” 
in  these  questions  as  the  late  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  and  to  me  Sayce 
appeared  as  much  on  the  ”  down  grade  ”  as  Dr.  Clifford  did  to  the 
great  London  preacher.  But  in  the  end  I  came  to  see  that  Sayce 
was  right;  that  in  deciding  the  date,  authorship  and  drift  of  a 
Biblical  book  we  must  in  the  first  case  use  literary  criteria.  This 
change  in  point  of  view  has  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
to  me  in  my  later  investigations.  Dr.  Sayce  remains  my  constant 
friend  and  regular  correspondent,  and  we  have  on  several 
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occasions  visited  each  other.  No  one  man  I  have  known  has 
done  so  much  to  encourage  and  help  me  in  my  higher  work,  and 
all  that  he  has  done,  even  when  I  dined  at  his  expense  almost 
nightly  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  has  been  done  without  fee  or 
reward  of  any  kind. 

When  I  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Midland  Baptist 
College,  Nottingham,  in  the  fall  of  1891  it  was  on  the  explicit 
understanding  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  spend  the  Summer 
Semester  (April  to  August  inclusive)  as  student  at  the  Berlin 
University.  Accordingly  at  the  beginning  of  April,  1892, 1  settled 
at  Berlin  and  for  five  or  six  months  worked  harder  probably  than 
I  had  ever  previously  done,  for  I  had  twenty-nine  class  hours  a 
week  during  which  Arabic,  Syriac,  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
Exegesis  and  criticism  were  taught — ^and  very  thoroughly  taught. 
I  can  never  be  too  grateful  to  Doctors  H.  L.  Strack  (Post  Biblical 
Hebrew),  Edward  Sachau  (Arabic  and  Syriac),  J.  Barth  (Arabic 
and  Syriac),  Hugo  Winckler  (Arabic)  and  Dieterici  (Arabic),  for 
the  invaluable  assistance  they  gave  me  in  the  subjects  they  taught; 
but  the  one  teacher  who  wrought — upon  my  whole  being  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  influence  was  August  Dillmann,  who  lectured  daily  on 
Old  Testament  Exegesis  and  Biblical  Archaeology.  His  scholarship 
was  so  extensive  and  yet  exact;  his  lectures  were  so  carefully 
prepared  and  his  reasoning  so  close  and  restrained  that  listening 
to  him  was  to  me  a  revelation ;  I  had  heard  no  such  teacher  on  the 
Old  Testament.  Apart  from  the  immense  knowledge  and  subtle 
thought  of  the  lectures,  the  professor  delivered  his  message  with 
a  warmth  and  energy  which  impressed  me  enormously.  It  made 
me  very  much  ashamed  of  my  own  teaching,  but  I  resolved  there 
and  then  that  I  would  with  God’s  help,  work  harder  than  ever  so 
that  my  own  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  might  be  as  much 
like  Dillmann’s  as  I  could  make  it.  I  had  talks  with  the  great  man 
in  the  class  room  and  especially  in  his  own  study  in  No.  11,  Schil! 
Strasse.  But  my  contact  with  the  brilliant  teachers  whose  lectures 
I  attended  at  Berlin  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1892  inaugurated 
a  new  era  in  my  life  and  led  me  to  aim  at  higher  things  than  I 
had  dreamt  of.  Then  I  found  the  libraries  at  Oxford,  and  Berlin 
priceless  boons,  and  I  used  them  ve^  largely.  But  it  is  the  men  I 
met  at  Oxford,  at  Berlin  and  other  German  Universities  that  have 
done  far  more  than  any  amount  of  reading  to  stimulate  and  guide 
me  in  my  advanced  studies. 

During  my  year  or  so  at  Leipzig,  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  many 
eminent  teachers,  but  one  man  far  more  than  any  other  left  his 
mark  on  my  life  as  a  student — I  mean  Albert  Socin,  Ph.D.,  the 
Professor  of  Arabic.  He  was  the  worst-tempered  teacher  I  ever 
knew  or  heard  of,  but  he  never  lost  his  temper  except  when  a 
student  blundered  in  scanning  an  Arabic  poem  or  construing  an 
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Arabic  sentence  or  explaining  a  hard  form.  As  a  rule  the  blunder¬ 
ing  that  angered  him  was  such  as,  with  careful  preparation,  could 
have  been  avoided,  but  it  was  not  always  so.  The  very  fact  that 
Socin  would  not  tolerate  slovenly  work  made  us  study  with  the 
utmost  exactitude  the  texts  we  had  to  read,  so  that  when  it  came 
to  our  turn  we  should  be  able  to  read,  translate  and  parse  with 
accuracy  and  precision.  No  man  could  pass  through  Socin's 
classes  in  Syriac  and  especially  in  Arabic  without  having  his 
instinct  for  accurate  work  greatly  sharpened  and  his  perception  for 
the  niceties  and  beauties  of  the  language  strengthened.  He  was 
also  sociable  and  kind.  Often  we  were  invited  to  his  house  for 
supper  and  occasionally  we  spent  the  evening  in  wandering  about 
the  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  His  large  library  was  always  at 
our  disposal,  though  he  usually  demanded  a  receipt  for  every  book 
he  lent.  He  died  at  about  the  age  of  sixty,  greatly  lamented  by  his 
pupils  and  friends,  though  he  had  as  many  enemies  as  most  men. 
He  was  unfortunately  too  fond  of  intoxicants  and  his  premature 
death  was  probably  due  to  this  habit.  To  my  other  teachers : — 
Buhl  the  successor  of  Delitzch,  Paul  Schwartz,  Hans  Stumme, 
and  especially  Gustaf  H.  Dalman,  the  Aramaist,  I  owe  much. 
That  I  did  not  go  to  Germany  to  study  for  my  degree  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  I  studied  in  that  country  almost  as  much  after  having 
become  Ph.D.  as  before.  I  took  the  degree,  submitting  to  the 
prescribed  examination  by  the  way,  as  I  found  others  doing  so 
who,  to  say  the  least,  did  not  know  their  work  better  than  I.  I 
spent  the  entire  Summer  Semester  of  1899  (five  months)  at  Stras¬ 
bourg  mainly  to  profit  from  the  teaching  of  Theodor  Noldeke,  the 
greatest  living  Semitic  scholar.  I  attended  his  classes  in  Syriac 
and  Ethiopic  and  found  them  intensely  pleasant  and  helpful 
Noldeke  was  more  generally  learned  in  Semitic  matters  than  Socin 
and  his  knowledge  of  Syriac  was  incomparably  greater.  More 
than  any  Semitic  teacher  I  have  studied  under,  he  knew  his  rules 
and  examples  without  having  to  refer  to  lexicons  or  grammars  and 
to  conscientious  and  able  students  he  could  render  more  valuable 
help  than  Socin.  But  for  students  with  less  knowledge  and  with  a 
tendency  to  take  things  easy,  Socin,  notwithstanding  or  rather  on 
account  of  his  frequent  ebullitions  of  temper,  was  a  more  valuable 
teacher.  Noldeke  has  a  habit  of  sitting  at  his  table  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  class  to  answer  questions  any  student  may  put  to  him, 
and  I  found  his  talks  on  such  occasions  most  helpful  and  always 
delightfully  pleasant.  The  personality  of  Noldeke  is  of  the  finest. 
Modest  to  a  fault,  he  is  kindness  itself,  and  never  grudges  answer¬ 
ing  questions  promptly  and  fully  which  former  pupils  care  to  send 
him.  Of  the  many  who  wrote  to  me  of  the  loss  of  my  dear  wife 
in  July  of  last  year,  no  one  wrote  a  more  beautifully  sympathetic 
letter  than  he.  There  is  not  alive  a  writer  or  scholar  more 
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universally  loved  than  Noldeke;  I  never  heard  one  syllable  of 
disparagement  even  in  Germany,  where  scholars  are  more  jealous 
of  one  another  and  hate  each  other  with  a  more  perfect  hatred  than 
those  of  any  other  country.  ) 

At  Strasbourg  I  attended  the  lectures  on  Schlelermacher’s 
Theology  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Meyer,  the  Professor  of  Systematic  i 
Theology,  and  found  them  absorbingly  interesting.  One  result  of  | 
this  course  of  lectures  is  that  I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
life  work  and  writings  of  the  great  thinker  and  preacher,  Friedrich 
Ernst  Daniel  Schleiermacher  (died  at  Berlin  in  1834).  With 
Professor  Meyer  I  formed  a  rather  close  friendship  which  con- 
tinues  to  this  hour,  and  some  four  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege 
to  welcome  him  and  his  accomplished  wife  to  my  Bangor  home.  > 
In  Budde’s  and  Nowack’s  classes  on  the  Old  Testament,  I  learned 
but  little  as  the  ground  had  become  by  that  time  fairly  familiar; 
but  their  kindness  I  valued,  and  I  found  the  visits  to  their  homes 
instructive  as  well  as  delightful.  Budde  is  of  course  a  very  old 
friend,  and  once  spent  with  me  at  Nottingham  almost  a  week.  s 

I  spent  over  a  month  in  1903  at  Gottingen  attending  the  [ 

classes  of  Eduard  Schurer,  the  New  Testament  scholar,  and  those  ) 

of  Rudolf  Smeud  and  the  celebrated  Julius  Wellhausen,  the  well- 
known  writer  on  Old  Testament  subjects.  I  have  heard  lectures 
at  Berlin  for  over  six  weeks  by  the  late  Friedrich  Baetgen,  the 
great  Psalms  commentator ;  at  Giessen  by  Gunkel  and  at  Marburg 
by  Hermann  the  Ritschlian  and  by  August  Klostermann  at  Kiel. 
Individual  lectures  by  well-known  scholars  I  have  heard  at  most 
of  the  German  Universities,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  I  found  the  ) 
Professors  glad  to  welcome  me  to  their  homes  and  willing  to  open  [ 

their  whole  heart  to  me  on  the  subjects  they  teach.  With  all  that  ) 

I  have  learned  from  books,  and  I  have  been  and  am  a  hard  reader. 

I  have  received  far  more  impetus  to  thought  and  independent  work 
from  contact  with  living  men.  I  have  visited  students’  parties  and 
learned  much  from  them.  My  advice  to  ministers  and  professors 
is :  get  away  among  surroundings  different  from  your  own.  Go 
abroad  if  you  can,  and  mix  among  the  people.  This  will  bring  | 
you  out  of  yourself  and  enable  you  to  look  at  things  from  points  of 
view  different  from  your  own. 

T.  WiTTON  Davies. 


T.  R.  Glover 

REVIEW  AND  REMINISCENCE 

The  choice  of  Dr.  H.  G.  Wood  to  write  the  biography^  of 
T.  R,  Glover  was  a  happy  one.  We  are  duly  grateful.  His 
task  was  not  easy.  Though  diaries,  notes,  correspondence  and 
books  supplied  material  in  abundance,  the  sifting  and  arrangement 
of  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  a  well-balanced  account  of  so  full 
a  life  and  of  a  personality  which  had  so  many  facets,  was  a 
formidable  undertaking.  To  say  that  he  has  done  his  work  well  is 
superfluous  praise  for  such  a  writer.  He  had  a  fascinating  subject 
and,  though  he  frankly  records  his  difficulties,  he  obviously  enjoyed 
it.  He  speaks  with  affection,  as  well  as  discrimination,  of  an  old 
friend,  and  throughout  the  reader  is  conscious  of  an  amici  pietas 
which  gives  the  book  a  special  attractiveness.  Naturally  its  differ¬ 
ent  parts  will  vary  in  interest  according  to  the  tastes  of  those  who 
read  it,  but  this  reviewer  did  not  find  any  page  dull  and,  once 
embarked  upon  it,  found  it  difficult  to  lay  it  down.  Its  appeal  will 
be  wide,  and  no  intelligent  Baptist  should  miss  it,  for  Glover  was 
a  real  Baptist  and  a  devout  Christian  man  whose  memory  will 
linger  fragrant  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him,  even  of  many 
who  at  times  differed  from  him  sharply  and  were  repelled  by  his 
blunt  outspokenness  and  his  attitude  to  movements  and  views  with 
which  he  had  no  sympathy  and  attacked  at  times  with  more  force 
than  politeness  and  occasionally  with  too  little  patience  and  under¬ 
standing. 

While  we  shall  cherish  our  personal  recollections  of  the  man, 
his  bigness,  his  charm,  his  erudition  and  his  delicious  humour, 
history  will  judge  him  by  his  writings.  It  is  good  that  H.  G.  Wood 
should  have  given  so  much  space  to  them.  I  only  wish  he  could 
have  incorporated  a  chronological  bibliography.  It  would  have 
been  of  considerable  value  for  those  whose  appetite  he  will  surely 
have  whetted  for  a  closer  acquaintance  with  them.  One  reader  at 
least  laid  the  book  down  with  a  feeling  that  he  must  read  them  all 
over  again.  We  can  follow  Wood  with  considerable  assurance  in 
his  estimate,  sometimes  plain  and  sometimes  implied,  of  their 
relative  value.  While,  for  a  host  of  people,  Glover’s  books  on  the 
Founder  and  early  story  of  Christianity  will  probably  bulk  most 
largely,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  primarily  a  student 
and  teacher  of  ancient  classical  literature  and  history.  His  scholar¬ 
ship  was  massive.  He  never  obtruded  it  when  he  spoke  or  preached, 

^  T.  R.  Glover.  A  Biography,  by  H.  G.  Wood.  Cambridge  University 
Hress,  21s. 
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but  you  knew  it  was  there,  the  immense  background  of  all  he 
thought  and  said.  He  loved  those  old  Romans  and  Greeks,  lived 
with  them  and  was  saturated  with  their  ideas.  I  told  him  once 
that  the  freshness  and  delight  of  his  specifically  Christian  writings 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  see  Christianity  and  the 
early  Church  through  pagan  eyes.  He  admitted  it.  That  is  why 
they  had  a  vogue  with  many  people  w'ho  do  not  normally  read 
Christian  books. 

Nobody  is  better  qualified  than  Wood  to  supply  us  with  such 
an  introduction  to  them.  A  classical  scholar  and  theologian  him¬ 
self  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Cambridge  and  Glover,  and 
brought  up  in  the  denomination  to  which  the  hero  of  his  story  was 
proud  to  belong,  his  guidance  may  be  safely  taken.  He  can  get 
inside  Glover’s  mind  and  skin. 

“  T.R.”  was  an  expert  Latinist.  -The  message  he  drafted  as 
Public  Orator  of  Cambridge  to  Oxford  University  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  Lord  Grey,  its  Chancellor,  his  delicious  “  cameo  ” 
speeches,  with  their  light  touch,  in  introducing  the  recipients  of 
honorary  degrees  in  the  Senate  House  and,  well  worth  a  special 
mention,  his  translation  of  Stevenson’s  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses, 
reveal  his  skill  in  handling  the  language  he  loved  so  well  for  its 
clarity  and  euphony.  Once,  in  our  lecture  hall  at  Cambridge,*  soon 
after  he  became  Orator,  calling  on  him  to  speak  I  humorously 
suggested  that,  in  view  of  the  character  of  his  audience,  he  should 
try  to  speak  in  English.  That  was  enough  for  him.  Addressing 
me  as  "  Domine,”  he  went  off  in  Latin  and  it  was  remarked  that 
he  spoke  much  more  rapidly  than  when  he  turned  to  our  native 
tongue !  It  takes  nothing  from  his  outstanding  accomplishments 
as  a  “  Grecian  ”  that  Latin  was  his  first  and  always  greatest  love. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  pose  as  a  critic  of  literature  on  the  Classics, 
but  I  may  venture  the  opinion  that  none  of  his  books  will  live 
longer  than  Life  and  Letters  in  the  Fourth  Century  and  The 
Conflict  of  Religions  in  the  Roman  Empire,  one  chapter  of  which, 
on  “Jesus  of  Nazareth,”  was  the  starting-point  of  The  Jesus  of 
History.  The  Ancient  World,  as  Wood  truly  observes,  is  “  a  little 
masterpiece  ”  and,  though  it  missed  its  first  intention,  is  likely  to 
remain  as  a  permanent  contribution  to  classical  historical  study, 
and  so  is  his  chapter  on  the  Augustan  Age  in  the  Cambridge 
Aneient  History.  His  beautiful  Virgil  and  his  Herodotus  are  a 
joy  to  read  and  re-read,  while  From  Pericles  to  Philip  is  a  pure 
delight  to  all  who  have  any  love  for  Ancient  Greece. 

In  the  realm  of  Christian  beginnings  and  theology,  he  did  not 
move  with  quite  the  same  ease  and  mastery.  His  biographer  has 
indicated  certain  limitations.  A  distinguished  professor  at  West- 

2  The  writer  was  minister  at  St.  Andrew’s  Street  Baptist  Church. 
Cambridge  (where  Glover  was  a  deacon) 
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minster  College  one  day  blurted  out  to  me  that  “  Glover  has  no 
exegetical  conscience.”  That  was  an  over-statement,  though  it 
may  be  admitted  that  his  interpretations  were  at  times  imaginative 
and  rather  forced.  Yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  brought  new 
light  to  bear  on  the  New  Testament,  the  early  Church  and  some 
of  the  first  thinkers,  like  Paul,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  Augustine.  Cyprian  understandably  made  no  appeal  to  him, 
but  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not  give  more  time  to  Athanasius  and  some 
others  of  the  Nicene  Fathers.  His  greatest  contribution  was  that 
he  made  effectively  real  (these  words  are  deliberate)  for  thousands 
the  person  and  challenge  of  the  Lord  whom  he  humbly  followed, 
served  and  adored.  He  never  lost  his  sense  of  the  wonder  and  the 
glory  of  the  splendour  that  broke  into  the  world  with  Christ  and, 
by  the  dedication  of  his  gifts,  he  communicated  it  to  others  as 
perhaps  no  other  writer  of  this  century  has  done. 

One  day  before  he  went  to  India  he  handed  me  an  old,  shabby, 
bulky  envelope  containing  some  manuscripts  and  asked  me  if  I 
could  find  time  to  read  them  and  let  him  know  frankly  what  I 
thought  of  them.  I  thought  a  great  deal,  for  they  were  the  first 
drafts  of  the  lectures  and  addresses  which,  written  and  re-written 
again,  became  The  Jestts  of  History.  They  fascinated  me.  He 
was  pleased  and  we  discussed  them.  His  attitude  to  the  book  was 
not  that  of  a  writer  concerned  with  its  success  but  of  a  devotee 
eager  to  bring  a  worthy  offering  to  the  altar.  It  met  a  need,  as  its 
phenomenal  circulation  showed,  and  created  a  demand.  Other 
books  followed,  not  perhaps  of  equal  value,  like  Jesus  in  the 
Experience  of  Men,  The  Influence  of  Christ  in  the  Ancient  World 
and  The  World  of  the  New  Testament.  Through  them  all  runs 
the  same  characteristic  notes  of  understanding  homage  and  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  debt  owed  by  men  to  the  Saviour  with  whom,  beyond 
all  question,  he  had  fallen  in  love.  That  fact  comes  out  in  little 
books  like  Vocation  and  The  Disciple.  His  supreme  purpose  was 
to  exalt  his  Lord.  Most  of  his  prayers  in  public  began  with  the 
address  “  Lord  Jesus  ” ;  when,  as  often,  there  was  no  address,  th^ 
were  directed  to  Christ  rather  than  to  God  the  Father.  His  think¬ 
ing  was  Christo-centric.  He  told  me  of  “  the  Keswick  school  ” 
that  “  they  don’t  know  anything  about  the  Old  Testament  but 
they’ve  got  the  heart  of  the  New.”  His  Christology  made  him 
part  company  from  the  Friends  because  he  thought  theirs  inade¬ 
quate  and  vague,  and  also  made  the  Oxford  Group  Movement 
suspect,  though  his  aversion  from  that  had  other  reasons.  Christ 
meant  God  to  him.  I  visited  him  once  when  he  was  suffering 
from  a  really  serious  bout  of  influenza.  When  I  entered  the  room 
he  looked  at  me  and  said,  “  Aubrey,  aren’t  you  afraid  to  visit 
people  with  influenza?  ”  Catching  his  whimsical  mood,  I  answered 
that  I  believed  in  a  Providence  who  looked  after  little  children  and 
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big  fools.  He  chuckled  and  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there 
in  bed.  He  said — 

“  Fve  been  thinking.” 

”  That  is  surprising !  Thinking  about  what  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  been  thinking  about  God,  how  big  He  is,  what  a  job 
He’s  got  on,  this  world,  all  those  stars,  the  immensities  of  space, 
and  here  am  I,  a  little  man  lying  in  a  bed  with  influenza.  What 
•can  He  know  or  care  about  me?  ” 

Then  lifting  himself  on  his  pillows  and  shooting  out  a  finger 
at  me  with  intense  earnestness  :  “  Aubrey,  I  need  a  Mediator.” 

"  Well,  Glover,  you  have  One.” 

*'  Yes,  yes,  thank  God,  I  have  One,”  and,  quiet  again,  he  fell 
back  content.  That  was  what  Jesus  Christ  meant  to  Him.  He 
resented  any  belittling  of  Christ.  When  he  learned  that  I  had 
l)een  asked  to  speak  at  a  welcome  meeting  to  a  new  Unitarian 
minister  in  Cambridge,  he  told  me  I  ought  not  to  go  and  was 
obviously  doubtful,  since  absence  from  home  on  that  date  in  any 
case  made  acceptance  of  the  invitation  impossible,  of  ray  right 
even  to  send  a  courteous  message  of  goodwill. 

Selbie  told  him  he  was  no  theologian,  though  his  Patti  of 
I'arjnts  somewhat  modified  that  view.  But  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
Pectus  facit  theoloffum,  he  had  good  ground  for  his  thinking.  He 
was  himself  conscious  of  some  lacunae  in  his  theological  equip¬ 
ment.  He  rather  distrusted  philosophy,  had  little  taste  for  it  and 
told  me  his  daughter  Mary,  who  had  just  taken  an  Oxford  “  first  ” 
knew  more  about  it  than  he  ever  would.  Psychology,  incidentally, 
seemed  a  complete  delusion,  which  was  strange  in  one  who  often 
showed  an  almost  uncanny  insight  into  the  moods  and  aspirations 
of  souls.  The  Old  Testament  came  to  have  less  and  less  value 
and  in  his  last  years  he  appeared  to  resent  ministers  taking  texts 
or  even  lessons  from  it.  To  the  more  recent  eschatological  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  work  and  teaching  of  Christ  he  gave  little  if  any 
serious  attention.  His  interest  was  in  the  New  Testament  portrait 
of  the  Master  and  His  influence  on  individuals  and,  through  them, 
on  history. 

He  was  a  thorough-going  individualist.  It  came  out  in  his 
religious,  ecclesiastical  and  political  views.  It  showed  in  his 
jrersonal  contacts.  He  respected  highly  those  who  could  and  did 
stand  up  for  their  own  views — he  expressed  his  own,  sometimes, 
with  little  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  even  though  for  so 
strong  a  man  he  seemed  unusually  sensitive  himself  to  criticism 
and  praise.  He  inevitably  awakened  antagonisms  by  the  very  force 
and  bluntness  of  his  utterance.  This  was  grievous  often  because 
it  diverted  attention  from  what  he  was  trying  to  say — less  than 
justice  was  done  in  some  quarters  to  the  man  and  the  truth  for 
which  he  stood. 
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But  if  he  aroused  antipathies  in  others  he  had  a  full  measure 
of  his  own.  With  his  mistrust  of  organisation  and  the  consequent 
limitation  of  freedom  (the  Greek  mind  there  he  cherished  more 
than  the  Roman)  he  tended  to  dislike  on  principle  officials,  secret¬ 
aries,  superintendents  and  the  like.  F.  J.  Walkley  resented  his 
remarks  on  General  Superintendents  and  said  so.  He  was  in 
T.  R.’s  black  books  until  once  he  was  persuaded,  in  an  emergency, 
to  entertain  him  for  a  week-end  in  his  home.  From  that  time 
they  were  a  mutual  admiration  society  all  of  their  own.  The  same 
was  true  for  a  long  time  of  J.  C.  Carlile,  but,  after  he  had  enjoyed 
the  latter’s  hospitality  at  Folkestone,  he  could  not  have  enough  of 
it,  for  close  contact  showed  him  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  really 
great  man  and  their  friendship  was  one  of  the  most  treasured 
things  in  his  later  life.  His  outbursts  were,  I  believe,  due  largely  to 
poor  health.  He  had  arthritis  and  suffered  more  than  he  admitted. 
His  hatred  of  draughts  came  from  the  same  cause.  Though  he 
did  not  complain  of  his  pain,  the  very  sight  of  an  open  window  in 
church,  in  a  railway  compartment  or  even  in  a  motor  car,  dismayed 
him.  I  was  planning  a  series  of  sermons  on  Jesus  Christ  and 
human  experiences.  It  was  significant  that  he  suggested  two 
subjects,  “  Jesus  Christ  and  Pain  ”  and  “  Jesus  Christ  and  Fact,” 
both  of  them  with  some  reference  to  Christian  Science  which 
never  failed  to  rouse  his  wrath. 

Here  I  would  pay  tribute  to  his  friendship  and  unfailing 
helpfulness  to  his  minister.  He  was  not  demonstrative  but  his 
encouragement  was  of  immeasurable  value.  After  a  service  he 
would  now  and  again  put  his  face  round  the  corner  of  my  vestrj’ 
door  and  say  :  “  I’ve  heard  you  preach  worse  than  that !  ”  It  was 
meant  to  be  high  praise.  Or,  if  he  had  been  really  moved  it  would 
be:  “Thank  you.  You  got  there!  ”  as  he  put  his  hand  on  his 
chest.  He  was  always  ready  to  discuss  books  and  subjects  with 
me,  and  he  stood  by  me  manfully.  It  was  not  easy,  I  think,  for 
either  of  us  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave  Cambridge. 

I  ran  up  against  his  prejudices  frequently.  He  hated  senti¬ 
mentality.  I  do  myself,  but  at  times  he  seemed  to  carry -it  to 
extremes.  He  hated  what  he  called  “  sloppy  ”  hymns.  He  told 
me  O  Love  that  wUt  not  let  me  go  was  “  bilge.”  Soon  after  I 
went  to  St.  Andrew’s  Street  we  sang  one  Sunday  morning  Dem 
Lord  and  Father  of  tnankind.  Afterwards  he  told  me  that  if  I 
announced  it  again  he  would  walk  out.  That  couldn’t  be  allowed 
to  pass  and  I  pointed  out  vigorously  that  I  was  not  only  his 
minister  but  had  the  needs  and  desires  of  several  hundreds  of 
others  to  consider.  He  grunted  and  went  away.  Next  day  I 
received  a  letter  full  of  affection  and  kindness  which  began  with 
the  words  Anumtium  irae,  and  that  was  that.  But  his  particular 
aversion  was  hymns  about  angels.  He  had  no  place  for  them. 
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Orthodox  angelology  and  hagiology  were  an  intrusion  of  Gnostic¬ 
ism  into  Christianity.  He  preached  the  sermon  in  Derby  when  we 
held  our  Council  meetings  there.  As  usual  he  was  keyed-up  before 
the  service  when  someone  put  before  him  the  list  of  hymns  and 
an  anthem.  He  never  approved  of  anthems  and  this  one  had 
angels  in  the  title.  At  once  he  exploded :  “If  you  sing  that  I 
won’t  preach.”  He  was  told  that  a  united  choir  had  practised  it. 
“  Well,  they  can  sing  it,  but  I  won’t  preach.”  I  asked  the  secretary 
if  they  could  manage  something  else.  After  a  few  grim  minutes 
he  came  back  to  say,  “  Dr.  Glover,  they  say  they  can  sing  God  so 
loved  the  World;  will  that  do?”  I  shall  never  forget  his  shout, 
“  Of  course  it  will  do !  That’s  the  Gospel.”  He  never  preached 
better  than  that  night.  But  it  was  significant.  The  Gospel  was  his 
business.  Hymns  must  have  “  stuff  in  them  ”  and  real  experience. 
Watts  of  course  he  loved,  Newton,  Montgomery,  Charles  Wesley 
and,  rather  grudgingly,  Anna  Waring.  I  feel  like  singing  all  the 
day  met  with  his  approval,  though  “  not  poetry,  of  course.”  After 
he  had  conducted  a  service  at  Swanwick  David  Cairns  was  sitting 
with  us  at  lunch  and  said :  “  Aubrey,  I  thought  that  was  a  good 
service  this  morning.”  Catching  his  eye  I  said,  “  Yes,  very  good, 
but  why  that  last  hymn?”  “What’s  that?”  snapped  Glover. 
“  Oh,”  I  replied,  “  just  your  Arminian  tendency.”  Cairns’  eyes 
were  already  twinkling.  “  Imagine,”  I  went  on,  “a  Baptist  New 
Testament  scholar  singing : 

Look  and  be  saved  by  faith  alone. 

Be  justified  by  grace. 

Paul  says  just  the  reverse.  I  thought  we  were  Calvinists  and 
believed  in  justification  by  faith.”  It  was  pure  teasing,  for 
Wesley’s  is  a  glorious  hymn,  but  Glover  looked  hard  at  me  and 
was  thoughtful.  Then  Cairns  led  us  off  into  a  discussion  on  the 
amount  of  Calvinism  left  in  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  preaching, 
and  all  was  well. 

Glover’s  range  of  reading  and  experience  was  surprisingly 
wide  as  some  will  remember  who  read  his  Daily  News  articles. 
He  could  write  fascinatingly  about  Canada,  India  and  Cambridge, 
and  he  had  the  knack  of  turning  all  his  experiences  to  good 
account.  One  day  he  walked  into  my  room  at  the  Church  House 
when  I  was  about  to  have  luncheon  with  an  American  Senator 
who  had  come  over  with  an  introduction.  I  forget  his  name  but 
he  was  something  big  in  the  world  of  finance  as  well  as  politics. 
T.  R.  joined  us.  Our  guest’s  almost  comical  astonishment  when 
he  went  off  into  a  dissertation  on  Grover  Cleveland  and  bimetallism 
is  something  I  can  laugh  about  still.  He  was  left  almost  gasping 
for  breath  for,  compared  with  Glover,  he  clearly  knew  little 
about  it. 
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Behind  his  flow  of  talk,  natural  and  almost  always  beautiful, 
whether  he  spoke  of  his  beloved  Wordsworth,  Lamb  and  Cole¬ 
ridge,  or  the  classics,  or  the  New  Testament  or  of  Christ  Himself, 
there  was  almost  always  a  tremendous  intensity.  His  capacity  for 
work  Wood  reveals.  He  could  not  easily  relax.  He  had  none  of 
John  Clifford’s  or  Charles  Brown’s,  facility  of  withdrawing  him¬ 
self  and  being  at  rest.  His  very  worship  was  a  whole-souled  effort 
that  cost  him  much.  He  disliked  mysticism  and  that  way  of  quiet¬ 
ness,  for  all  his  contact  with  Rendel  Harris  and  the  Quakers,  was 
not  for  him.  He  might  have  lived  longer  and  been  spared  some  of 
his  moods  of  reaction  and  disappointment  if  he  had  learned  more 
of  their  secret.  Carlile,  himself  a  very  abstemious  man,  humorously 
said  to  me  once,  when  Glover  had  exasperated  him,  “If  T.  R. 
would  only  smoke  a  cigar  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine  once  a  day, 
he  might  be  a  Christian !  ’’  This  was,  of  course,  deliberately 
facetious,  for  Glover  had  no  truer  friend  and  greater  admirer,  but 
it  had  meaning.  Sometimes  I  used  to  think  he  did  not  realise  who 
his  best  friends  were.  His  sensitiveness  too  often  took  criticism 
as  implying  personal  hostility.  Nevertheless,  his  friends  were 
legion  and  they  were  proud  of  him.  He  liked  warmth  and  sun¬ 
shine  in  a  social  as  well  as  physical  sense.  Appreciation  and  praise 
drew  him  out.  Some  of  his  happiest  days  were  spent  at  Swanwick 
where  we  all  looked  up  to  him.  He  was  at  his  best.  We  shall  not 
forget  his  boyish  fun  and  his  boisterous  “  limericks.’’  But  above 
all  we  shall  remember  his  great-heartedness,  the  little  unostenta¬ 
tious  kindnesses  for  which  many  of  our  ministers  thank  God,  and 
his  essential  humility. 

Perhaps  a  word  should  be  said  about  his  filial  piety.  There 
was  nobody  like  Richard  Glover  for  him.  It  accounted  for  his 
attitude  to  Spurgeon  which,  as  Wood  points  out,  caused  some  of 
us  distress.  Carlile,  who  knew  the  story  from  inside,  was  positive 
it  was  unjustified  and  that  Spurgeon  never  thought  to  attack  his 
father  as  he  believed  he  had  done.  Nothing  would  persuade  him, 
however,  and  his  father  was  his  great  hero.  Once  he  gleefully 
displayed  to  me  a  photograph  he  had  found  of  Richard  Glover 
before  he  had  a  beard.  The  likeness  was  startling.  To  sec  what 
he  would  say  I  remarked,  “  The  facial  resemblance  is  wonderful. 
Maybe  one  day  you  will  be  like  him  in  other  ways.’’  At  once  he 
was  serious  :  “  Yes,  perhaps,  please  God.” 

So  faithful  and  frank  a  biography  as  Wood  has  given  us  puts 
us  deeply  in  his  debt.  Has  he  given  us  the  full  measure  of  the 
man?  Could  anyone  do  so  in  less  than  three  hundred  pages — or 
more?  His  learning,  his  style,  allusive  and  yet  clear,  his  concrete¬ 
ness,  his  impatience  with  humbug,  shoddy  work  and  pretentious¬ 
ness,  his  gusty  enthusiasms,  his  moods  of  depression,  his  passion¬ 
ate  valour  for  truth,  and  his  loyalty  to  One  Who  for  him  was  the 
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Truth,  the  Way  and  the  Life — we  saw  them  all.  But  the  man 
himself,  built  physically,  morally,  spiritually  on  grand  lines,  the 
face,  flashing  eyes,  the  quick  turn  of  the  head,  his  stride  as  he 
walked  to  College  from  his  home.  Oh,  to  see  them  again,  to  listen 
to  him  talk  and  to  feel  nearer  to  God  in  listening,  to  hear  him 
speaking  to  Christ  “  as  a  man  speaketh  with  his  friend.”  We  who 
knew  and  loved  him  know  we  shall  never  again  find  anyone  quite 
like  him,  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  high  mountains  and  vast  horizons, 
to  set  us  to  seeking  them.  With  simple  gratitude  one  man  thanks 
God  here  and  now  for  him,  and  if,  by  God’s  grace,  it  is  given  him 
on  the  far  shore  to  meet  again  those  whom  he  has  loved,  one  of 
the  first  faces  for  which  he  will  look  will  be  that  of  Reavely 
Glover. 

M.  E.  Aubrey. 


"  The  Faith  that  is  in  m,”  by  John  Huxtable.  (  Independent  Press, 
5s.) 

Readers  of  Free  Church  periodicals  are  familiar  with  the  able 
and  attractive  manner  in  which  the  minister  of  Palmers  Green 
Congregational  Church  expounds  his  faith,  and  this  little  book  is 
sure  of  a  welcome.  The  contents  formed  originally  a  series  of 
twelve  articles  in  the  British  Weekly,  setting  forth  the  essentials 
of  Christian  belief.  The  subjects  dealt  with  include  “  Faith,” 
“  Jesus  Christ,”  “  God,”  “  The  Forgiveness  of  Sins,”  ”  The  Holy 
Spirit,”  “  Christian  Behaviour,”  etc.  The  author  defines  his 
intention  as  (i)  to  throw  some  light  on  problems  which  concern 
many  a  Christian  wayfarer,  and  (ii)  to  encourage  further  reading. 
He  certainly  succeeds  in  the  first  of  these  objectives,  and  his  book 
would  form  an  admirable  basis  for  a  study  group.  (Ministers 
might  find  it  useful  in  planning  a  series  of  sermons !).  Inevitably, 
when  a  writer  tries  to  cover  so  wide  a  field  in  such  a  narrow 
compass,  the  reader  feels  that  some  points  are  inadequately 
emphasised,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  within  its  limits,  the 
treatment  as  a  whole  could  have  been  improved.  As  for  encourag¬ 
ing  further  reading,  Mr.  Huxtable  would  have  increased  the  book’s 
value  if  he  had  given  his  Biblical  references,  and  added  a  biblio¬ 
graphy. 


W.  D.  Hudson. 


Baptists  in  Sweden 

Baptist  ideas  concerning  Believer’s  Baptism  were  to  be  found 
in  Sweden  in  Pietistic  circles  in  the  seventeen-thirties,  but  the 
organised  Swedish  Baptist  movement  is  100  years  younger.  Its 
origin  is  both  Anglo-American  and  German.  George  Scott  was  an 
English  Methodist  preacher  working  in  Stockholm  from  1830  to 
1842.  His  was  a  deep  influence  on  many  listeners  in  the  Swedish 
capital.  One  of  those  who  were  influenced  by  him  was  Rev. 
Anders  Wiberg,  a  Lutheran  clergyman  who  was  to  become  the 
most  important  pioneer  of  the  Swedish  Baptist  movement.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  first  Swedish  book  on  Believers’  Baptism, 
HvUken  bor  dopasf  och  Hvaruti  bestar  dopeif  (Who  Should  be 
Baptized?  and  What  is  the  Meaning  of  Baptism?). 

From  the  eighteen-forties  and  onwards  thousands  of  Swedes 
emigrated  to  America.  Some  of  these  emigrants  turned  Baptist, 
among  them  a  sailor  named  F.  O.  Nilsson,  who  went  to  America 
as  early  as  1830  and  was  converted  in  New  York  in  1834.  With 
an  inner  call  to  testify  to  his  Lord  he  returned  to  Sweden  and, 
aided  by  Scott,  Nilsson  received  an  invitation  from  The  Seamen’s 
Friend  Society  in  New  York  to  become  a  sailors’  missionary  in 
Gdteborg  (Gothenburgh).  Later  on  Nilsson  was  also  connected 
with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  1847  he  came  to 
Hamburg  and  was  baptized  by  Oncken  in  the  Elbe.  He  returned 
to  Sweden,  and  in  1848  the  first  five  men  and  women  were  baptized 
in  Vallersvik,  a  place  to  the  south  of  Gdteborg,  and  formed  “  the 
Swedish  Baptist  Church.”  Mr.  Nilsson  was  later  on  ordained  in 
Hamburg  as  a  Baptist  minister  and  became  leader  of  the  Swedish 
church. 

In  1858  both  English  and  German  Baptist  leaders  took  part 
in  the  second  Assembly.  The  most  important  subject  of  discussion 
was  open  or  closed  Communion.  Dr.  Edward  Steane  and  Rev. 
Howard  Hinton  —  the  two  Englishmen  present  —  were  keen 
defenders  of  the  principle  of  open  .Communion,  while  the  Germans, 
Rev.  J.  G.  Oncken  and  Rev.  Julius  Kdbner,  were  as  anxious  to 
defend  closed  Communion.  The  Assembly  came  to  a  very  Baptist 
conclusion :  the  matter  could  not  be  settled  by  the  assembly  but 
should  be  referred  to  the  separate  churches.  In  practice  most 
Swedish  Baptist  churches  have  kept  to  closed  Communion.  In 
recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
churches  with  an  open  Communion  table.  (There  have  never  been 
any  serious  disputes  on  baptism.  All  Swedish  Baptist  churches 
have  closed  membership). 

During  the  first  few  decades  Swedi.sh  Baptists  had  to  endure 
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hard  persecution  for  their  faith  from  the  mob  as  well  as  from 
intolerant  civic  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Sweden  has  since 
the  Reformation  had  a  state-established  Lutheran  Church,  which 
of  course  regarded  the  increasing  Baptist  movement  as  a  danger  to 
the  unity  of  the  Church  and  therefore  persecuted  the  Baptists, 
assisted  by  civic  authorities  acting  on  obsolete  laws.  Compulsory 
infant  baptisms  were  not  unusual.  Lutheran  clergymen  refused  to 
publish  the  banns  of  marriage.  Many  Baptist  teachers  had  to 
leave  their  posts.  F.  O.  Nilsson  was  banished  from  the  country 
and  could  come  back  only  by  the  help  of  the  British  branch  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  which  intervened  on  his  behalf  with  the 
Swedish  Government.  Other  Baptists  were  forced  to  emigrate  to 
America  to  be  able  to  worship  God  in  liberty.  These  instances  of 
persecution  stimulated  by  Lutheran  church  authorities  have  been 
mentioned  not  to  give  the  glory  of  martyrdom  to  the  fathers  of  the 
Swedish  Baptists  but  to  intimate  one  of  the  reasons — unconscious 
perhaps,  but  nevertheless  real  to  many — for  the  unwillingness  of 
many  Swedish  Baptists  to  enter  the  ecumenical  movement  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  visit  of  Dr.  Steane  and  Rev.  H.  Hinton  to  Sweden  in 
1858  was  of  importance  also  for  the  sake  of  religious  liberty. 
Their  conversations  with  the  Attorney-General,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  the  Archbishop  and  others  were  encouraging,  and  in 
October,  1858,  the  most  odious  act,  the  so-called  Conventicle 
Placard,  the  purpose  of  which  had  been  to  prevent  the  holding  of 
all  sorts  of  services  in  private  houses,  was  cancelled.  A  law  for 
Dissenters  was  passed  in  1860,  but  as  its  guiding  principle  was 
more  to  safeguard  the  Established  Church  than  to  meet  just  claims 
for  religious  liberty,  the  Baptists  could  not  avail  themselves  of  it 
but  remained  within  the  Established  Church.  Both  the  Board  of  the 
British  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Scottish  Free  Church  submitted  a  petition  to  the  Swedish 
King  for  an  improved  act  of  religious  liberty  in  Sweden  (see 
Evangelical  Christendom,  1860  and  The  Home  and'  Foreign 
Record,  Jan.  2,  1860).  In  1873  a  new  act  for  Dissenters  was 
passed  which  was  an  improvement  from  certain  points  of  view. 
It  introduced  civil  marriage  beside  the  former  religious  marriage 
(officiated  according  to  the  Lutheran  rite).  Not  until  Jan.  1,  1952, 
however,  was  it  possible  for  a  Swedish  Baptist  to  leave  the 
Lutheran  Church  without  loss  of  civic  rights.  From  that  date  it 
has  also  been  possible  for  a  Baptist  minister  to  officiate  at  a  legally 
valid  marriage.  Up  till  the  end  of  1952  only  a  small  minority  of 
Swedish  Baptists,  certainly  not  more  than  10%,  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  new  law. 

The  dangers  for  the  growing  Baptist  movement  came  both 
from  without  and  from  within.  In  the  eighteen-sixties  a  doctrine 
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of  freedom  from  sin  was  spread  by  a  certain  August  Sjodin,  who 
was  expelled  from  his  church  because  of  this.  In  spite  of  that  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  adherents  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  whole  Baptist  churches  had  to  leave  the  Baptist  fellowship. 
Before  this  fight  ended  a  new  schism  broke  out  in  the  young 
Baptist  Union,  which  resulted  in  a  new  denomination,  the  Free 
Baptists  (1872),  who  held  views  of  reconciliation,  justification  and 
sanctification  different  from  those  generally  accepted  and  who 
refused  to  have  any  training  of  their  ministers. 

In  1907  Sweden  was  reached  by  a  new  religious  movement  of 
ecstatic  type,  which  was  called  “  the  New  Movement.”  Later  on 
it  was  called  the  Pentecostal  movement.  In  1910  a  church  was 
formed  in  Stockholm  which  accepted  the  ideas  of  this  movement 
but  nevertheless  entered  the  Stockholm  Association  of  the  Baptist 
Union.  Within  a  short  time  Rev.  Lewi  Pethrus  became  the  leader 
of  this  “  Filadelfiachurch,”  which  strongly  stressed  the  importance 
of  speaking  in  tongues,  prophecies,  etc.,  and  regarded  all  other 
forms  of  religion  as  “  resistance  against  the  Holy  Spirit.”  In 
1913  this  church  was  expelled  from  the  Association. 

The  Pentecostal  ideas  survived,  however,  also  in  certain 
churches  in  the  Baptist  Union.  Rev.  John  Ongman  was  the  leader 
of  this  movement.  Orebro,  an  industrial  town  in  the  middle  of 
Sweden,  gradually  became  the  centre  of  the  mission  society,  which 
he  started  for  promoting  evangelistic  work.  As  long  as  John 
Ongman  lived  the  so-called  Orebro-movement  remained  loyal 
within  the  Baptist  Union,  but  after  his  death  (1931),  when  other 
leaders  came  into  power,  the  tendency  to  “  go  out  into  liberty  ”  was 
strengthened,  the  given  reasons  being  that  the  Baptist  Union  did 
not  accept  the  Pentecostal  revival  and  that  some  of  its  leaders  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Ecumenical  movement.  In  1936  the  Fila¬ 
delfiachurch  in  Orebro,  which  was  the  most  important  church  of 
this  movement,  left  the  Baptist  Union  and  others  followed.  It  is 
only  fair  to  state  that  in  recent  years  an  increasing  number  of 
Baptists  and  of  members  of  the  Orebro  Movement  have  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  tragedy  that  the  Baptist  denomination 
of  this  country  should  be  split  up  into  two  groups,  and  they  hope 
for  the  day  of  reunion,  even  if  nobody  can  tell  when  it  will  dawn. 

The  relation  between  the  Baptists  and  other  Free  churches  of 
Sweden  have  been  deepened,  especially  in  this  century  through  Free 
□lurch  conferences.  Alliance  meetings,  and  the  creation  of  the 
Free  Church  Council  (1918).  For  the  present  a  project  of  a  still 
closer  co-operation  is  being  discussed.  In  the  Swedish  branch  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  the  Swedish  Ecumenical  Council  and  the 
Swedish  Missionary  Council,  the  Swedish  Baptist  Union  has 
contact  with  all  Christians  of  this  country. 

The  Baptist  work  in  this  country  as  in  others  started  in  local 
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Baptist  churches.  It  did  not  last  long,  however,  until  these  churches 
found  out  that  independency  had  to  be  balanced  by  co-operation. 
The  first  Assembly  for  all  Swedish  Baptists  was  held  in  1857.  In 
this  Assembly  there  was  elected  a  “  managing  committee,”  which 
should  act  on  behalf  of  “  the  United  Baptist  Churches.”  Today 
the  Baptist  Union  is  the  central  organisation  of  all  Swedish  Baptist 
work,  including  foreign  missions.  Its  president  is  Rev.  Ruben 
Swedberg,  M.P.,  Dr.  Erik  Ruden  is  General  Secretary  and  Rev. 
Erik  Strutz  is  Secretary  of  Foreign  Missions.  Through  the 
Superannuation  and  the  Sustentation  funds  the  Baptist  Union  can 
help  Baptist  ministers  and  smaller  churches. 

As  early  as  in  1856  a  course  was  arranged  for  itinerant 
preachers,  and  during  the  following  years  other  similar  courses 
were  arranged.  When  Anders  Wiberg  returned  from  a  visit  to 
America  in  1866,  he  was  able  to  present  a  more  permanent  solution 
of  the  training  problem.  The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
had  promised  to  finance  a  seminary  in  Stockholm,  and  K.  O.  Broady, 
a  former  Swedish  emigrant  and  a  colonel  in  the  American  Army, 
had  promised  to  become  the  leader  of  the  seminary.  Colonel 
Broady  was  the  famous  and  successful  leader  of  the  Stockholm 
seminary — Betelseminariet — until  1906.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
C.  E.  Benander,  who  was  Principal  until  1927,  when  Dr.  N.  J. 
Nordstrom  was  elected  Principal.  At  Dr.  Nordstrom’s  death  in 
1943,  Principal  Fredrik  Hedvall  succeeded  him.  For  many  years 
Professor  Gunnar  Westin,  famous  church  historian  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Uppsalla  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  B.W.A., 
has  belonged  to  the  faculty.  About  1,100  Baptist  ministers  and 
missionaries  have  had  a  four-years’  training  at  the  Betelseminariet 
since  its  foundation. 

In  the  second  Assembly  mentioned  above  the  delegates  also 
discussed  the  appointment  of  deaconesses.  This  fact  indicates  an 
awakening  of  social  interest,  which  has  expressed  itself  in  many 
ways  since  then.  In  1922  a  Society  of  Baptist  Nurses  and 
Deaconesses  was  formed.  Its  leader  was  Dr.  Gottfrid  Thorell 
(died  in  1952).  In  1932  an  orphanage  for  boys  of  7-16  years  of 
age  was  opened.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  Kungsangen,  not  far 
from  Stockholm.  In  1951  a  hostel  for  young  men  was  opened 
nearby.  During  and  after  the  second  World  War  Swedish  Baptists 
have  taken  part  in  relief  work  in  Poland,  Germany,  Austria,  Jugo¬ 
slavia  and  among  Baltic  refugees  in  Sweden. 

In  1921  a  people’s  high  school  was  opened  in  Sjbvik.  (This  is 
a  Scandinavian  type  of  adult  continuation  school  for  young  people 
who,  after  a  few  years  of  practical  work,  want  to  brush  up  and 
improve  their  elementary  school  knowledge).  The  leader  of  this 
school  is  Principal  Olof  Hammar,  M.P.  This  school  has  about 
130  students  a  year. 
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In  spite  of  the  numerical  decrease  in  the  last  decades  owing  to 
the  above-mentioned  dissensions,  the  Swedish  Baptist  Union  has 
thus  been  able  to  build  up  a  many-sided  work.  In  1952  there  were 
536  Baptist  churches  with  36,314  members.  368  full-time  ministers 
were  at  work  at  home  and  61  missionaries  abroad  (Belgian  Congo, 
India,  Japan).  There  were  890  Sunday  schools  with  40,000  pupils 
and  750  young  people’s  organisations  for  different  ages  with 
18,000  members. 

We  began  with  an  acknowledgement  of  some  early  British 
influences  on  Swedish  Baptist  work.  It  is  only  right  to  finish  on 
the  same  note.  In  recent  years  British  Baptist  leaders  like  the  late 
Dr.  J.  H.  Rushbrooke,  Dr.  Townley  Lord,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Ernest 
Brown,  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Payne,  Dr.  T.  G.  Dunning  and  Rev.  W.  T. 
Cowlan,  have  paid  very  valuable  and  inspiring  visits  to  our 
country.  Swedish  Baptists  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  belong 
to  a  world-wide  Baptist  fellowship.  They  are  grateful  for  it,  and 
they  are  willing  to  strengthen  these  ties  not  only  for  their  own 
sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Baptist  cause  which,  they  are  con¬ 
vinced,  has  a  future  before  it. 
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Nils  Sundholm. 


Leigh-on-Sea  Baptists,  by  Ernest  Walling.  ( Carey  Kingsgatt. 

Press.) 

Mr.  Walling  has  written  an  interesting  account  of  the  sixty 
years’  history  of  the  church  he  has  served  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  It  is  an  inspiring  story  of  faith  and  generosity,  of  mission¬ 
ary  activity  at  home  and  abroad,  of  difficulties  overcome,  and  of 
courage  in  the  dark  days  of  war. 


F.  Bupfard. 


.  Reviews 

Christianity  and  Existentialism,  by  J.  M.  Spier.  Trans,  by  D.  H. 

Freeman.  (Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Publishing  Co.,  ■> 

U.S.A.  $3.00.) 

The  author,  a  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  is  a  ' 
prominent  member  of  the  new  school  of  Christian  Philosophy 
founded  by  Hermann  Dooyeweerd,  of  Amsterdam  Free  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  has  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  Netherlands. 

A  previous  work  of  his,  An  Introduction  to  Christian  Philosophy, 
is  now  in  its  fourth  Dutch  edition  and  is  shortly  to  be  publish^  * 
in  English.  This  present  work  is  in  two  parts.  In  the  first  Mr. 
Spier  shows  the  philosophical  and  non-philosophical  background  1 
of  Existentialism  and  then  gives  brief  accounts  of  the  thought  of 
Jaspers,  Heidegger,  Marcel,  Lavelle  and  the  Dutch  Theistic 
Existentialist,  Loen.  The  second  part  describes  the  general  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Existentialism,  some  of  its  true  insights  and,  finally, 
the  reasons  why  in  the  author’s  view  it  has  to  be  rejected.  As  Mr.  ! 
Spier  rightly  points  out,  the  influence  of  this  school  of  thought  is 
widespread,  expressing  as  it  does,  the  insecurity,  anxiety  and  gloom 
of  modern  man  and  the  protest  of  men  of  thought  against  ration¬ 
alism  and  the  principle  of  philosophical  neutrality.  In  the  world 
of  today  Existentialism  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  and,  there¬ 
fore,  Christians  need  to  understand  what  it  is,  what  are  its 
genuine  insights  and  upon  what  grounds  it  can  be  criticised.  To 
this  task  Mr.  Spier  has  made  in  these  pages  a  useful  contribution. 

It  is  not  a  book  for  advanced  students,  and  in  places  the  treatment 
is  somewhat  sketchy.  But  those  who  want  a  clear  introduction  to 
Existentialism  will  find  this  a  most  helpful  guide  and  will  read  it 
with  pleasure  and  profit. 


George  Whitefield — The  Awakener,  by  Albert  D.  Belden,  (Rock-  i 

liffe,  30s.) 

Rockliffe  have  done  well  to  re-issue  this  revised  edition  of  a 
vivid  and  challenging  biography  which  first  appeared  in  1930.  Dr. 
Belden  undertook  the  work  in  the  belief  that,  firstly,  because 
Whitefield  was  the  contemporary  of  Wesley  he  has  been  generally 
underrated  and,  secondly,  as  the  western  world  is  ripe  for  another 
spiritual  rebirth  we  shall  be  wise  to  reconsider  the  lessons  of  the 
Evangelical  Revival.  It  is  a  remarkable  story  he  has  to  tell,  and  ) 
it  is  told  in  a  way  that  grips  the  reader’s  interest — the  progress  | 
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of  the  Gloucester  pot-boy  from  the  squalor  of  a  tavern  to  the 
vanguard  of  an  evangelical  crusade  in  two  continents  and  the 
throne  of  Christian  eloquence.  The  contribution  of  Whitefield  to 
the  Evangelical  Revival  is  revealed  to  have  been  much  greater  than 
probably  most  people  supposed  and  we  are  shown  the  amazing 
power  and  extent  of  his  preaching,  his  humanitarianism,  his 
journeyings  (thirteen  times  across  the  Atlantic)  in  the  cause  of 
the  Gospel,  his  pioneer  work  in  philanthropy,  education  and  in 
what  were  ultimately  the  characteristic  features  of  Methodism. 
We  see  the  passion,  the  genius  and  the  piety  of  the  man  himself ; 
the  whole  portrayed  against  the  social  and  religious  background  of 
the  age  he  profoundly  influenced.  Not  the  least  impressive  feature 
of  this  splendidly  produced  volume  is  the  number  and  excellence 
of  the  illustrations.  Dr.  Belden  has  made  this,  in  addition  to  the 
life  story  of  a  great  evangelist,  a  useful  study  of  the  Revival  itself, 
though  one  wonders  whether  the  book  would  not  have  been  equally 
effective  in  both  respects  had  the  last  three  chapters,  on  the  Revival 
in  the  light  of  today,  been  omitted.  In  the  work  of  revision  one 
or  two  foot-notes  (e.g.  p.  17,  on  the  Buchmanites)  have  not  been 
brought  up-to-date;  the  author  has  a  fondness  for  capital  letters 
which  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  curb,  and  one  feels  that  in 
the  chapter  on  Whitefield’s  influence  on  society  he  tends  to  claim 
a  little  too  much.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  biography  which  throws 
light  on  social  and  religious  history  and  which,  we  are  confident, 
readers  will  find  instructive,  enjoyable  and  stimulating.  In  one 
way  and  another  Whitefield’s  influence  on  our  own  denomination 
was  not  inconsiderable  and  we  trust  that  this  attractive  book  will 
not  be  neglected  by  Baptists. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 


Hymns  and  Human  Life,  by  Erik  Routley.  (John  Murray,  16s. 

The  Philosophical  Library,  New  York,  $6.00.) 

In  the  preface  of  this  book,  Dr.  Routley  says  that  his  intention 
is  not  so  much  that  the  reader  may  be  edified  or  instructed  or 
moved  to  admiration  as  that  he  may  enjoy  himself.  The  author 
has  certainly  succeeded  in  his  main  aim,  as  far  as  anyone  with  any 
interest  in  hymns  is  concerned ;  but  this  book  is  more  than  enjoy¬ 
able,  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  hymnology. 
Of  its  three  parts,  the  first  deals  with  the  story  of  hymns,  the 
second  with  the  people  in  the  story  (i.e.  the  writers),  the  third  and 
shortest  with  hymns  and  English  life.  Though  the  title,  the 
author  in  his  preface  and  a  number  of  reviewers  suggest  some 
likeness  to  Lord  Ernie’s  classic  The  Psalms  in  Human  Life,  the 
comparison  is  not  really  apt.  Lord  Ernie  set  himself  to  collect 
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instances  in  which  psalms  guided,  controlled  and  sustained  the 
lives  of  men  and  w’omen.  Dr.  Routley  gives  us  only  a  few  stories 
of  this  kind.  Primarily,  this  is  a  book  about  the  various  types  of 
h)rmns  and  their  composers. 

It  is  full  of  good  things,  set  forth  with  zest  and  freshness 
and  an  occasional  exaggeration  and  provocativeness,  which  keep 
interest  alive  to  the  last  page.  The  few  comments  that  follow  in  ) 
no  way  detract  from  what  has  been  said.  There  are  some  passages 
in  the  book  which  show  sigfns  of  haste  and  fall  below  the  usual 
high  standard.  (Why,  for  example,  such  preoccupation  with  the 
age  of  writers  in  the  chapter  on  women  writers  ?)  There  are  a  few 
slips.  An  improved  edition  may  well  become  a  standard  work  for 
a  generation. 

Why  even  Julian’s  great  Dictionary  says  nothing  about  the  , 
hymns  of  the  Anabaptists  is  still  a  mystery.  There  should  at  all 
events  be  a  brief  reference  to  these  in  the  chapter  on  the  Re¬ 
formers.  Baptists  cannot  claim  any  substantial  place  in  a  study  of 
this  kind,  but  Dr.  Routley  seems  unnecessarily  curt  in  places.  | 

Spurgeon  is  not  happily  described  as  “  the  fiery  evangelist  ”  (p.  , 

155).  Marianne  Farningham  was  never  married  and  her  work  was  j 
done  from  Northampton  (p.  208).  Though  Dr.  Routley  is  chiefly  I 
concerned  with  hymns  that  appear  in  The  English  Hymnal,  Con¬ 
gregational  Praise  and  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  John  Rippon 
and  his  work  might  well  find  a  mention ;  his  supplement  to  Watts 
first  appeared  as  early  as  1787  and  had  considerable  influence 
among  Dissenters.  The  popularity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
of  Fawcett’s  "  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds,”  as  well  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  composition,  suggests  that  it  also  might  have  been 
found  a  place.  We  are  told  that  Joseph  Hart’s  hymns  are  now  i 
hardly  heard  except  among  the  Baptists ;  but  we  have  only  one  in  \ 
our  hymnbook,  while  there  are  two  in  the  new’  Congregational  j 
Praise. 

The  pages  on  the  hymns  used  at  Westminster  Abbey  and  in  I 
certain  Anglican  Churches  in  Oxford  are  of  interest,  but  Dr. 
Routley  does  not  convince  us  that  his  researches  should  not  have 
included  the  Free  Churches.  Would  it  not  be  illuminating  to  study 
the  changes  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  and  at  Mansfield 
College  Chapel  between  1913-14  and  1931-32,  and  even  more 

illiuninating  to  come  dow’n  to  1951-52?  Could  we  not  have  a 

chapter  on  sacramental  hymns — those  used  for  baptism,  the 
Communion  Service  and  ordination,  as  well  as  those  for  weddings? 

The  difficulty  of  reviewing  a  book  of  this  kind,  however,  is 
that  one  would  like  to  go  on  writing  about  it  or  to  spend  an  i 

evening  talking  with  the  author.  This  book  w’ill  certainly  have  a  ' 

wide  circulation,  and  de.serves  it.  i 

Ernest  A.  Payne.  I 
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History  of  Philosophy  Eastern  and  Western.  Sponsored  by  the 

Minister  of  Education,  Government  of  India.  (George  Allen 

&  Unwin,  2  Vols.,  65s.) 

Professor  Radhakrishnan  was  the  chairman  of  the  Editorial 
board,  which  with  the  help  of  the  Indian  Government  produced 
these  two  substantial  and  important  volumes.  The  project  first 
took  shape  in  1948  in  the  fertile  brain  of  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  who  conceived  it  as  a  first  attempt  to  overcome  the  fragmenta¬ 
tion  of  philosophy  and  “  to  bring  together  in  one  common  compass 
the  knowledge  attained  by  different  peoples.”  Some  sixty  scholars 
have  co-operated  in  giving  this  conspectus  of  philosophical  thought. 
The  first  three  parts  of  the  first  volume  deal  with  Indian  thought, 
the  fourth  with  that  of  China  and  Japan.  In  the  second  volume 
there  are  sections  on  Ancient  Thought  (including  that  of  Persia), 
Mediaeval  Thought,  Modern  European  Philosophy  and  Contem¬ 
porary  Western  Philosophy.  Professor  Radhakrishnan  contributes 
a  brief  concluding  survey,  as  well  as  the  chapter  on  Samkara. 
Most  of  the  writing  is  by  Indians,  but  two  Chinese,  a  Japanese,  a 
Jewish  Rabbi  and  the  Bishop  of  Bombay  are  in  the  strong  team 
that  has  been  got  together.  Each  chapter  ends  with  a  short  but 
useful  bibliography.  These  volumes  should  at  once  find  a  place  in 
libraries  beside  the  older  histories  of  philosophy.  They  will  prove 
of  great  value  to  students  and  will  certainly  aid  the  process  which 
is  their  aim.  Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Atoms,  Men  and  God,  by  Paul  E.  Sabine.  (Philosophical  Library, 
New  York.  $3.75.) 

The  author,  a  research  physicist,  tells  us  that  he  has  experi¬ 
enced  as  an  acute  personal  problem  the  tension  between  the 
Methodist  beliefs  in  which  he  was  reared  and  the  scientific 
education  which  he  later  acquired;  and  this  book,  which  was 
fifteen  years  in  preparation,  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two. 
Considering  the  number  of  books  already  written  on  the  same 
subject,  it  would  have  been  surprising  had  the  present  writer  had 
anything  new  to  say.  He  has  not,  but  he  docs  discuss  the  issues  in 
a  clear,  competent  and  cogent  manner,  and  this  work  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  Christian  apologetics.  The  old  view  of  Atomistic 
Mechanism  is  revealed  to  be  inadequate.  Against  it  must  be 
reckoned  the  evidences  of  purpose  in  living  organisms  (“  The 
origin  of  life  is  the  most  improbable  event  that  could  possibly 
occur  in  a  completely  mechanical  world,”  p.  68)  and  the  New 
Physics  of  Relativity  and  Wave  Mechanics.  The  ultimate  realities 
for  the  New  Physics  are  mathematical  relationships,  i.e.  mental 
realities,  and  this  raises  the  question  :  Do  these  relationships  exist 
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objectively  or  only  in  the  mind  of  the  scientist?  “The  whole  ’ 
history  of  physical  science  proclaims  the  former  as  scientifically 
the  more  acceptable,”  but  this  necessitates  “  the  inference  of  a 
Universal  Mind  as  an  act  of  rational  religious  faith”  (p.  110). 

For  Wave  Mechanics,  the  ultimate  constituents  of  matter  are  wave 
particles  whose  position  and  momentum  cannot  be  simultaneously 
determined,  and  this  means  that,  whereas  determinism  was  implicit 
in  the  older  physics,  conscious  purpose  in  the  universe  and  indiv-  ^ 
idual  freedom  are  now  “  scientifically  plausible  hypotheses.” 
Turning  his  attention  to  psychology,  the  author  disposes  of  Be¬ 
haviourism  and  finds  in  the  Psycho-Analysis  of  Freud  and  Jung, 
as  in  the  New  Physics,  reasons  for  regarding  the  Universe  not  as 
a  machine,  but  as  a  thought  of  God. 

As  he  closes  this  book  the  reader  may  perhaps  wonder  (o) 
whether  you  have  quite  done  justice  to  the  Christ  of  Calvary  when  ' 
you  have  described  Him  as,  “  the  expression  in  finite  human  terms 
of  the  evolutionary  purpose  in  human  history  ”  (p.  215) ;  and  (b)  ' 

whether  the  tension  between  Science  and  Religion  can  in  fact,  ever 
be  finally  resolved.  Truth  is  one;  but  man  approaches  Truth  in 
different  ways.  In  religion  he  makes  contact  with  Truth  through 
an  act  of  commitment ;  in  science  he  considers  it  in  an  attitude  of  j 
detachment.  The  approach  of  religion  is  existential;  that  of  « 
science,  conceptual.  Though  this  deep  tension  will  always  persist,  1 
many  superficial  tensions  (the  sort  of  things  they  love  to  debate  i 
in  the  Science  Sixth)  can  be,  and  are,  resolved  in  this  book.  It  can 
be  recommended  for  Christians  of  all  ages,  who  are  having 
difficulty  getting  through  the  Science  Sixth ! 

W.  D.  Hudson.  ( 

For  tlte  Baptist  Minister,  by  John  O.  Barrett.  (Carey  Kingsgate 
Press.  Is.)  < 

This  excellent  manual  is  intended  to  provide  the  young 
minister  with  information  about  the  Baptist  denomination.  Some  j 
older  readers  will  find  themselves  regretting  that  so  succinct  and  i 
lucid  a  statement  was  not  available  when  they  began  their  work. 
Mr.  Barrett  describes  the  basis  and  purpose  of  the  B.U.  and  the 
B.M.S.,  the  work  of  the  Associations  and  the  Superintendents  and  > 
various  Baptist  institutions.  Considerable  space  is  given  to  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  pastorates.  There  is  a  wise  section  on  the  , 
relation  of  a  minister  to  his  deacons.  (A  companion  section  on  the 
function  and  conduct  of  church  meetings  would  have  been  useful.) 
Information  is  given  on  a  variety  of  relevant  subjects,  including 
Income  Tax  and,  unexpectedly,  on  manuals  of  worship.  Altogether  , 
it  is  a  most  useful  booklet  for  all  officers  of  Baptist  churches.  j 

F.  Buffard.  j 
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Andrew  Fuller  was  bom  at  Wicken,  Cambridgeshire,  on 
6th  February,  1754,  This  is  a  bicentenary  which  deserves  to 
be  commemorated,  for  in  eighteenth-century  Baptist  life  Fuller 
played  a  significant  part.  As  A.  C.  Underwood  remarked  in  his 
History  of  the  English  Baptists,  Fuller  “  was  the  soundest  and 
most  creatively  useful  theologian  the  Particular  Baptists  have  ever 
had.”  It  was  he,  following  up  the  lead  given  by  the  elder  Robert 
Hall  (whose  part  is  apt  to  be  overlooked),  who  opened  the  way 
theologically  for  William  Carey  and  the  missionary  movement. 
For  the  infant  Missionary  Society,  of  which  he  was  secretary  until 
his  death  in  1815,  Andrew  Fuller  tirelessly  laboured  and  to  his  zeal 
and  judgment  the  Society  was  immeasurably  indebted.  As  a 
tribute  to  this  great  and  good  man  we  include  in  this  issue  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  Rev,  A.  H.  Kirkby,  of  Leicester. 

«  >K  *  «  * 

The  critical  references  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  made  at 
Convocation  in  October  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  arrested 
considerable  attention  and  caused  the  Anglican  pamphlet  Infallible 
Fallacies  to  be  rapidly  sold  out.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Free  Church¬ 
men  will  not  overlook  a  small  publication  issued  from  among  their 
own  ranks  within  a  week  or  so  of  the  S.P.C.K.  pamphlet.  We 
refer  to  The  Papers  Men,  written  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Micklem  at  the 
request  of  the  Life  and  Work  Committee  of  the  Congregational 
Union  and  published  (at  Is.)  by  the  Independent  Press.  No  anti- 
Papist  ranter.  Dr,  Micklem  points  out  that  while  Rome  has  its 
saints,  scholars  and  martyrs,  and  is  capable  of  producing  a  noble 
piety,  yet  as  a  politico-ecclesiastical  engine  it  “  is  a  terrible  menace 
to  freedom  and  even  in  many  places  to  religion  itself.”  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Protestant  Succession  in  Britain,  he  declares,  is 
neither  obsolete  nor  unnecessary,  while  his  statement  that  “we 
are  right  to  view  with  real  anxiety  the  intrusion  and  influence  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  Foreign  Office  ”  deserves  to  be  underlined. 
Many  in  our  churches  are  critical  and  even  scornful  of  those  who 
speak  of  “  the  menace  of  Rome.”  This  booklet  should  be  placed  in 
their  hands.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  suggestion  put 
forward  recently  in  the  columns  of  the  British  IVeekly  that  the 
churches  in  Britain  should  observe  a  Reformation  Sunday  so  that 
at  least  once  a  year  every  congregation  would  hear  why  it  is 
Protestant. 

*  *  *  *  * 
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Essential  to  all  serious  students  of  Church  History,  particularly  » 
of  the  Puritan  and  Separatist  movements,  is  the  valuable  series  of  ' 
Elizabethan  Nonconformist  Texts  planned  by  the  late  Albert  Peel 
and  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Iceland  H.  Carlson  of 
Evanston,  Illinois.  Cartwrightlana  appeared  two  years  ago  and 
now  the  second  volume  has  been  published,  which  consists  of  the 
known  writings  of  Robert  Harrison  and  Robert  Browne.^  But 
for  his  untimely  death  (about  1585,  in  Middelburg)  Harrison  \ 
might  have  played  a  highly  important  part  in  the  early  history  of 
Nonconformity.  A  Cambridge  graduate  and  schoolmaster,  he  was  | 
associated  with  Browne  in  Norwich.  Of  his  five  works  the  most 
important  is  A  Treatise  \of  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

His  chief  concern  was  for  the  right  government  and  reformation 
of  the  Church  and,  for  him,  a  true  Church  is  one  where  Christ 
reigns  supreme ;  authority  resides  in  the  local  congregation,  which  , 
is  a  separate,  independent  body,  calling  its  own  minister  and  free 
from  the  power  of  the  magistrate.  I 

Better  known,  of  course,  is  the  enigmatic  Robert  Browne.  Bom  ' 
alxDut  1550  he,  too,  was  a  Cambridge  man  and  a  schoolmaster,  and 
he  followed  Harrison  to  Norwich  and  Middelburg.  Imprison^  no 
less  than  thirty-two  times,  he  died  in  1633,  having  repudiated  many  I 
of  his  own  teachings.  Browne  has  been  both  applauded  and  [ 
abused  and  today,  as  often  in  the  past,  there  are  those  who,  while 
holding  his  views,  show  an  almost  indecent  haste  to  disown  the 
man.  What  is  indisputable  is  that,  as  Dr.  Carlson  says,  he 
“  challenged  the  mighty  power  of  the  Elizabethan  state  and  hier¬ 
archy  ”  and  that  from  him  “  came  ideas  and  principles  that  have 
enriched  the  world.”  Browne’s  best-known  work  is  A  Treatise  of 
reformation  without  tarrying  for  anie.  The  longest  and  most 
systematic  exposition  of  his  principles  is  A  Book  which  sheweth 
the  life  and  manners  of  all  true  Christians.  But  the  most  interest-  « 
ing  and  valuable  is  A  True  and  Short  Declaration.  Browne  held  j 
that  a  true  church  is  a  gathering  of  believens,  the  chief  marks  of  j 
which  are  preaching  the  Word,  ministration  of  the  sacraments  and  f 
reformation  of  life.  He  also  stresses  the  importance  of  discipline  i 
and  the  communion  of  congregations.  For  all  who  wish  to  under¬ 
stand  the  history  and  development  of  the  Free  Churches  in  Britain 
and  throughout  the  world  the  publication  of  these  volumes  is  an  , 
important  event,  perhaps  all  the  more  so  because  so  many  of  the 
questions  dealt  with  by  men  like  Harrison  and  Browne  are  living  i 
issues  today.  , 


^  The  IVrititigs  of  Robert  Harrvton  and  Robert  Browne.  Elizabethan  i 
Nonconformist  Texts,  Vol.  ii.  Ed.  Albert  Peel  and  Leland  H.  Carlson  • 
(Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.,  35s.).  1 


Andrew  Fuller— Evangelical 
Calvinist 

The  title  of  Evangelical  Calvinist,  applied  to  Andrew  Fuller 
or  to  any  other,  may  seem  to  some  to  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Calvinism  is  regarded  as  a  cold-blooded  scheme  '‘f  election, 
predestination  and  reprobation,  while  evangelism  is  conceived  as 
the  warm-hearted  and  tender  commendation  of  the  Divine  grace. 
It  is  the  signal  merit  of  Andrew  Fuller,  the  bicentenary  of  whose 
birth  is  celebrated  this  year,  that  he  demonstrated  that  a  man  can 
be  both  a  Calvinist  and  an  Evangelical. 

Andrew  Fuller  claimed  to  be  a  genuine  Calvinist.  A  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Fuller  and  a  certain  clergyman  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
Ryland  in  his  Memoirs  of  Fuller.^  When  asked  about  the  different 
shades  of  Calvinism  Fuller  said :  “  There  are  three  which  we 
commonly  describe,  namely  the  high,  the  moderate,  and  the  strict 
Calvinists.  The  first  are,  if  I  may  so  speak,  more  Calvinistic  than 
Calvin  himself ;  in  other  words,  bordering  on  Antinomianism." 
The  second  group,  or  moderates,  he  goes  on  to  describe  as  “  half- 
Arminian,  or,  as  they  are  called  with  us  Raxterians.’’  The  third 
class  is  those  who  really  hold  the  system  of  John  Calvin.  “  I  do 
not  believe  every  thing  that  Calvin  taught,”  said  Andrew  Fuller, 
“  nor  any  thing  because  he  taught  it ;  but  1  reckon  strict  Calvinism 
to  be  my  own  system.” 

It  was  in  a  high  Calvinist  environment  that  Fuller  received  his 
first  Christian  instruction.  Much  of  the  preaching  in  the  Church 
puzzled  him  as  a  boy,  for  it  was  in  no  way  directed  to  the  un¬ 
converted.  During  the  spiritual  conflict  that  led  up  to  his  conver¬ 
sion  he  was  greatly  concerned  to  know  whether  he  had  any  right 
to- believe  in  Christ.  He  says  that  he  entertained  the  notion  of 
needing  some  warrant  or  previous  qualification  to  come  to  Christ. 

A  theological  controversy  in  the  Soham  church  brought  young 
Fuller  face  to  face  with  the  main  issues  involved  in  the  high 
Calvinism  and  genuine  Calvinism  differences.  A  member  of  the 
church  was  seen  by  Fuller  to  be  an  excessive  drinker,  but  when 
spoken  to  about  his  fault  the  only  excuse  given  was,  “  I  cannot 
help  myself.  I  am  not  my  own  keeper.”  This  seemed  to  Fuller  to 
be  a  feeble  excuse,  and  he  informed  Mr.  Eve,  the  minister  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Eve  said  that  man  was  able  to  keep  himself  from 
open  sins,  though  he  had  no  power  to  do  things  spiritually  good. 
As  far  as  outward  acts  were  concerned,  man  had  power  both  to 
obey  the  will  of  God  and  to  disobey  it. 


1  Pp.  566-567. 
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The  church  took  up  the  matter,  first  as  an  issue  of  discipline,  ; 
and  then  as  a  question  of  theology.  The  offender  was  excluded 
from  membership,  his  excuse  being  regarded  as  an  aggravation  of 
the  offence.  The  theological  debate  on  “  the  power  of  sinful  men 
to  do  the  will  of  God  and  to  keep  themselves  from  sin  caused  a 
serious  division  in  the  Church,  and  resulted  in  Mr.  Eve  leaving. 
Fuller,  regarded  by  the  members  as  “  a  babe  in  religion,”*  was  not 
particularly  involved  in  the  theological  controversy,  but  he  was  > 
greatly  exercised  in  mind  and  heart  by  the  whole  matter.  He 
said :  “  I  never  look  back  upon  these  contentions  but  with  strong 
feelings.  They  were  to  me  the  wormwood  and  the  gall  of  my 
youth;  my  soul  hath  them  still  in  remembrance,  and  is  humbled 
in  me.  But  though,  during  these  unpleasant  disputes,  there  were 
many  hard  thoughts  and  hard  words  on  almost  all  hands,  yet  they 
were  ultimately  the  means  of  leading  my  mind  into  those  views  of 
Divine  truth  which  have  since  appeared  in  the  principal  part  of  my 
writings.”^  The  words  in  italics  are  particularly  significant  in  I 
tracing  the  development  of  Fuller's  theology. 

In  the  controversy  many  members  of  the  church  said  that  the 
records  of  Scripture  proved  that  the  best  men  in  the  sacred  story 
never  assumed  that  they  had  power  to  keep  themselves  from  evil, 
but  prayed  for  keeping  grace.  Without  it  earth  would  be  filled  » 
with  wickedness  and  men  would  be  devils.  The  restraint  of  evil 
must  be  ascribed  entirely  to  God,  and  never  to  man.  Mr.  Eve  in 
reply  made  a  distinction  between  internal  power  and  external 
power.  As  far  as  things  spiritually  good  were  concerned  man  had 
no  power.  Nevertheless,  a  certain  external  obedience  to  God  could 
be  rendered.  He  supported  his  case  also  with  texts,  pointing  out 
that  the  Bible  contained  many  exhortations  which  assume  that  we 
have  power  to  give  heed  to  them.  ”  If  we  had  no  power  to  comply 
with  them,”  he  asked,  "  why  were  they  given  us?  • 

As  a  result  of  this  controversy  Andrew  Fuller  found  himself 
beginning  to  discern  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  man  were  an 
accountable  being,  some  kind  of  power  must  belong  to  him.  “  If 
we  were  like  stocks  or  stones  or  literally  dead,  like  men  in  a  bury¬ 
ing  ground,  we  should  with  no  more  propriety  than  they  be 
commanded  to  perform  any  duty ;  if  we  were  mere  machines,  there 
could  be  no  sin  chargeable  upon  us.”®  On  the  other  hand,  the  . 
plain  affirmation  of  the  Bible  was  that  “  the  way  of  man  is  not  in 
himself.”’  The  best  of  men  do  not  reckon  their  goodness  to  be  a 
consequence  of  their  own  wisdom  and  their  own  effort.  They 

*A.  G.  Fuller,  Memoirs,  p.  xx.  (One  volume  edition  of  Fuller’s 
Works.) 

3/oid.  p.  }cx.  *Ibid.  p.  xxi. 

6  A.  G.  Fuller,  Op.  cit.,  p.  lod. 

*  Ibid.  p.  xxi.  Jeremiah  x,  23. 
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ascribe  it  to  God  “  Who  workcth  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of 
His  good  pleasure.”* 

Joseph  Diver,  a  friend  of  Andrew  Fuller  in  the  Soham  Church, 
also  had  some  consciousness  of  the  dilemma,  but  he  tended  to 
emphasise  Divine  grace  to  the  exclusion  of  human  responsibility. 
He  suggested  that  all  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  should  be  tum^ 
into  prayers  rather  than  used  as  proof  texts  of  human  sufficiency. 

“  All  our  conformity  to  the  Divine  precepts  is  of  grace,”  he  told 
his  young  friend.  ”  It  will  never  do  to  argue  from  our  obligations 
against  our  dependence,  nor  from  our  dependence  on  grace  against 
our  obligations  to  duty.  If  it  were  not  for  the  restraining  goc^ness 
and  preserving  grace  of  God,  we  should  be  a  kind  of  devils,  and 
earth  would  resemble  hell.”® 

The  problem  thus  posed  of  determining  exactly  the  relation 
l)etween  the  grace  of  God  and  the  responsibility  of  man  in  the 
salvation  of  the  race  is  at  the  heart  of  Calvinist  controversy. 
Andrew  Fuller  saw  clearly  what  had  not  been  seen  in  his  denom¬ 
ination  for  a  long  time,  that  it  was  necessary  to  say  something 
about  both.  To  emphasise  the  first  at  the  expense  of  the  second 
is  to  create  the  stiff  hyper-Calvinism  which  paralysed  the  Parti¬ 
cular  Baptists  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To 
emphasise  human  responsibility  only  is  to  veer  towards  Arminian- 
ism  or  humanism.  Because  he  does  emphasise  both,  balancing  them 
over  against  one  another.  Fuller  may  rightly  be  given  the  name  of 
Evangelical  Calvinist. 

In  thinking  of  Fuller  as  a  Calvinist  not  enough  attention  has 
been  given  to  his  knowledge  of  John  Calvin’s  writings.  When  the 
Kettering  man’s  works  are  read  with  this  in  mind  certain  interest¬ 
ing  conclusions  may  be  formed,  (i)  He  does  not  object  to  the  label 
“  Calvinist,”  providing  it  is  used  in  terms  of  John  Calvin,  (ii)  He 
defends  Calvin  and  Calvinism,  and  treats  the  Genevan  as  authori¬ 
tative,  often  at  those  points  where  he  (Fuller)  differed  from  the 
eighteenth  century  high  Calvinism,  (iii)  Calvin’s  writings  are 
quoted,  (iv)  his  words  are  frequently  echoed,  and  (v)  his  leading 
doctrines  are  expounded  and  defended.  Some  of  the  evidence  for 
these  conclusions  must  be  offered. 

(i)  Although  Andrew  Fuller  was  no  lover  of  labels  which  neatly 
classified  men,  yet  he  was  willing,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to 
be  described  as  a  “  Calvinist.”  He  made  this  plain  in  his  Reply  to 
the  Observations  of  Philanthropos,  when  he  wrote :  “  I  never 
desire  to  affix  to  an  honest  man  a  name  by  which  he  would  not  call 
himself.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  never  mean  to  set  up  any  man 
as  a  standard  of  faith,  and  though  in  some  things  I  think  differ¬ 
ently  from  Calvin,  yet  as  I  agree  with  him  in  the  main,  .  .  .  and 

*  Philippians  ii,  13. 

•A.  G.  Fuller,  Op.  cil.  p.  xxi. 
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as  it  served  to  avoid  unnecessary  circumlocution,  I  have  used  the  | 
term  Calvinist,  and  have  no  objection  to  being  so  called  by  i 
others.”^®  j 

(ii)  Fuller  is  prompt  to  defend  Calvin  and  Calvinism  c^ainst 
unfair  criticism.  In  his  Reply  to  Dr.  T oulmin  he  says  that  criticism 
and  scorn  have  been  poured  upon  Calvinism.  “  Preachers,  writers,  i 
and  reviewers,  of  almost  every  description  have  thought  themselves  i 
at  liberty  to  inveigh  against  the  gloomy,  licentious,  and  blasphem-  ' 
ous  doctrines  of  Calvin  !  Yet  little  hurt  has  come  to  Calvinist  ■ 
Christians  as  a  result  of  these  misrepresentations,  for  their  deeds 
speak  more  loudly  than  the  critics’  words. 

In  discussing  the  inevitable  case  of  Servetus,  Fuller  points  out 
that  “  persecution  for  religious  principles  was  not  at  that  time 
peculiar  to  any  party  of  Christians,  but  common  to  all,  whenever 
they  were  invested  with  civil  power.  It  was  an  error,  and  a  ' 
detestable  one,  but  it  was  the  error  of  the  age.”“ 

Fuller  charges  his  critics  with  not  knowing  Calvin  as  well  as  | 
they  ought.  In  Part  III  of  The  Gvspel  Worthy  of  all  Acceptation, 
he  says :  “  Neither  Augustine  nor  Calvin,  who  each  in  his  day  i 
defended  predestination,  and  the  other  doctrines  connected  with  { 
it,  ever  appear  to  have  thought  of  denying  it  to  be  the  duty  of  | 
every  sinner  who  has  heard  the  Gospel  to  repent  and  believe  in  ' 
Jesus  Christ.”^  Further  on  he  suggests  that  the  critics  would  have 
to  call  Calvin’s  writings  Arminian !  In  the  Letter  on  Calvinism 
he  states  that  Booth’s  opinions  on  imputation  and  substitution  are 
not  those  of  Calvin  or  of  Calvinists  during  the  sixteenth  century 

(iii)  On  a  number  of  occasions  the  writings  of  Calvin  are  quoted 
by  Fuller.  There  are  eight  references  to  the  Institutes,  quotations 
being  in  the  main  identical  with  Norton’s  translation.  There  are 
six  other  brief  references  to  writings  of  Calvin,  mainly  Comment¬ 
aries.  The  Commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  takes  up  three  of  ' 
these  references. 

(iv)  There  are  many  echoes  of  words  of  Calvin  in  various  places 
in  the  writings  of  Fuller.  Their  respective  Commentaries  on 
Genesis  have  many  things  in  common,  particularly  in  the  early 
chapters.  For  example,  in  commenting  on  Genesis  i.  26,  Calvin 
declares*®  that  Paul  “  made  this  image  to  consist  in  ‘  righteousness 
and  true  holiness  while  Fuller,*®  who  distinguishes  the  image  as 
partly  natural  and  partly  moral,  says,  "  the  latter  consisted  in 
‘  righteousness  and  true  holiness  Again,  they  are  in  agreement 
about  God’s  shutting  the  door  of  the  Ark,*’  and  about  the  Flood 

10  Fuller’s  Works,  p.  210.  “  Fuller’s  Works,  p.  114. 

Ibid.  p.  75.  p.  167  p.  323. 

“  Calvin,  Commentary  on  Genesis,  Vol.  I,  p.  94. 

1®  Fuller’s  Works,  p.  349. 

1’  Calvin,  Vol.  I,  p.  272 ;  Fuller,  p.  362. 
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being  a  type  of  baptism.^®  They  agree  about  the  rainbow  existing 
before  it  is  made  a  token  of  the  covenant.^* 

The  most  remarkable  parallel  between  the  sixteenth  century 
Reformer  and  the  eighteenth  century  Baptist  is  in  the  first  article 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  Fuller  offered  the  church  at 
Kettering  on  October  7th,  1783,  on  the  occasion  of  his  induction 
as  minister.  Almost  every  word  can  be  found  in  Calvin’s  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Psdm  xix.  The  similarity  is  best  seen  when  the  two 
passages  are  set  out  in  parallel  columns.  Words  and  phrases 
common  to  both  are  in  italics. 

Fuller  Calvin 

"  When  /  consider  the  heavens  “  Wlien  a  man,  from  beholding 

and  the  earth,  with  their  vast  and  contemplating  the  heanvns  has 

'Mfiety,  it  gives  me  to  believe  the  been  brought  to  acknowledge  God 

existence  of  a  God  of  infinite  he  will  learn  also  to  reflect  upon 

wisdom,  bower,  and  goodness,  that  and  to  admire  his  wisdom  and 

made  oma  upholds  them  all.  Had  power  ...  In  the  first  verse,  the 

there  been  no  written  revelation  of  Psalmist  repeats  one  thing  twice, 

God  given  to  us,  I  should  have  according  to  his  usual  manner.  He 

been  without  excuse  if  I  had  denied  introduces  the  heavens  as  witnesses 

or  refused  to  glorify  him  as  and  preachers  of  the  glory  of  God, 

God."*®  attributing  to  the  dumb  creatures 

a  quality  which,  strictly  speaking 
does  not  belong  to  it,  in  order  the 
more  severely  to  upbraid  men  for 
their  itigratttude,  if  they  should 
pass  over  so  clear  a  testimony  with 
unheeding  ears  .  .  . 

"  IFhen  we  behold  the  heaims 
we  cannot  but  be  elevated  by  the 
contemplation  of  them,  to  Him 
Who  is  their  great  Creator;  and 
the  l)eautiful  arrangement,  and 
wonderful  variety  .  .  .  cannot  but 
furnish  us  with  an  evident  proof  of 
His  providence.  Scripture,  indeed, 
makes  kiunvn  to  us  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  creation;  but  the 
heavens  themselves,  although  God 
should  say  nothing  on  the  subfect, 
proclaims  loudly  and  distinctly 
enough  that  they  have  been 
fashioned  by  his  hands ;  and  this  in 
itself  abundantly  suffices  to  bear 
testimony  to  men  of  His  glory.  As 
soon  as  we  acknowledge  God  to  be 
the  Supreme  Architect  Who  has 
erected  the  beauteous  fabric  of  the 
universe,  our  minds  must  necess¬ 
arily  lie  ravished  with  wonder  at 

w  Calvin,  Vol.  I,  p.  273;  Fuller,  p.  563 

**  Calvin,  Vol.  I,  p.  2W;  Fuller,  p.  364. 

■•The  whole  Confession  is  given  in  Dr.  Hyland's  Memoirs  of  Fuller, 
PP.  99-109. 
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his  infinite  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
power. 

"  Although  God  should  not  speak 
a  single  word  to  men  yet  the 
orderly  and  useful  succession  of 
days  and  nights  eloquently  pro¬ 
claims  the  glory  of  God  and  that 
there  is  now  left  to  men  no 
pretext  for  ignorance."^ 

(v)  What  Fuller  would  call  “  the  leading  sentiments  ”  of  John 
Calvin  are  regularly  defended  and  expounded  in  the  Kettering 
man’s  writings.  Election  and  predestination  are  never  doubted. 
In  his  Confession  of  Faith,  given  at  Kettering,  in  Article  VIII, 
it  is  explicitly  stated,  “  I  believe  the  doctrine  of  eternal,  personal 
election  and  predestination.”^  The  doctrine  is  emphasised  in 
various  ways  in  different  writings,  and  defended  against  the  usual 
criticism  of  caprice.  This  criticism  is  dealt  with  at  length  in  the 
introductory  remarks  in  the  first  Letter  in  The  Calvitdslic  and 
Socinian  Systems  Compared.  Dr.  Priestley  is  quoted  as  having 
used  the  words  "  arbitrary  predestination,”  and  Fuller  comments  : 

“  The  term  arbitrary  conveys  the  idea  of  caprice ;  and,  in  this  con¬ 
nexion,  denotes  that  in  predestination,  according  to  the  Calvinistic 
notion  of  it,  God  resolves  upon  the  fates  of  men,  and  appoints 
them  to  this  or  that  without  any  reason  for  so  doing.  But  there  is 
no  justice  in  this  representation.  There  is  no  decree  in  the  Divine 
mind  that  we  consider  as  void  of  reason.  .  .  .  The  sovereignty  of 
God  is  a  wise,  and  not  a  capricious  sovereignty.”*® 

While  insisting  on  the  Divine  decrees  as  an  article  of  faith, 
Fuller  is  very  careful  about  their  treatment.  He  says  in  his  Diary 
for  30th  August,  1780,  “We  have  bewildered  and  lost  ourselves 
by  taking  the  decrees  of  God  as  rules  of  action.”*^ 

Andrew  Fuller  shocked  his  Baptist  contemporaries  by  his  evan¬ 
gelical  zeal,  but  it  was  a  kind  of  shock  therapy  which  brought  new 
life  to  the  denomination.  His  earliest  preaching  experiences  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  invite  his  hearers  to  receive  the  word  of  grace, 
and  his  first  book  was  a  full-scale  justification  of  this  practice. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  he  was  most  careful  to  make  plain 
to  the  church  at  Kettering  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  there, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  address  sinners  and  invite  them  to  come 
to  Christ.  As  a  man  of  rugged  honesty  he  would  not  have  the 
congregation  think  he  believed  something  other  than  he  did,  and  so 
in  his  Confession  of  Faith  he  stressed  this  in  Articles  XI,  XII, 
and  XV. 

The  emphasis  that  Fuller  placed  on  human  responsibility,  and 

Calvin,  Commentary  on  Psalms,  Vol.  I,  pp.  308,  309. 

**Ryland,  Op.  cit.  p.  103. 

» Fuller.  Works,  p.  52. 

Quoted  by  Ryland,  Op  cit.  p.  141. 
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on  man’s  inability  to  respond  as  a  “  criminal  inability,”*®  is  to  be 
found  also  in  Calvin,  in  the  Institutes.  In  Book  II,  chapter  8, 
section  ii,  we  read ;  “  Whatever  His  demands  from  us  may  be, 
as  He  can  only  require  what  is  right,  we  are  under  a  natural 
obligation  to  obey.  Our  inability  to  do  so  is  our  own  fault.” 

Man’s  response  to  the  invitation  to  repent  and  to  come  to  Christ 
is  not  simply  a  wise  human  decision,  a  balancing  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against,  and  thinking  that  those  for  are  more  cogent. 
The  decision  is  itself  a  work  of  grace.  In  his  Exposition  of 
Passages  relating  to  the  VnpardonMe  Sirb,  Fuller  writes  :  “  The 
only  efficient  cause  of  a  sinner’s  being  brought  to  repentance,  and 
so  to  forgiveness,  is  the  almighty  and  sovereign  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.”*® 

Fuller  justifies  his  evangelism  over  against  his  Calvinism  mainly 
in  terms  of  a  humble  confession  that  man  does  not  know  everything. 
He  believes  that  there  is  a  consistency  between  the  Divine  decrees 
and  human  responsibility,  but  doubts  whether  he  personally  can 
explain  it.  ”  Whether  it  can  be  accounted  for  at  all,  so  as  to 
enable  us  clearly  to  comprehend  it,  I  cannot  tell.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  does  not  distress  me  :  I  believe  in  both,  because  both  appear  to 
me  to  be  plainly  revealed.”*'^ 

This  same  point  is  made  in  Part  III  of  The  Gospel  Worthy  of 
all  Acceptation.  He  says  that  if  he  finds  two  doctrines  in  the  Bible 
which  seem  to  clash  he  does  not  regard  it  as  right  to  hold  to  the 
one  and  despise  the  other.  It  is  necessary  to  take  both.  “  The  truth 
is,  there  are  but  two  ways  for  us  to  take ;  one  is  to  reject  them 
both,  and  the  Bible  with  them,  on  account  of  its  inconsistencies; 
the  other  is  to  embrace  them  both,  concluding  that,  as  they  are 
both  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  they  are  both  true  and  both  con¬ 
sistent,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  darkness  of  our  understandings 
that  they  do  not  appear  so  to  us.”** 

Fuller  is  insistent  that  his  calling  sinners  to  repentance  is  not 
something  utterly  new  in  Calvinistic  writers.  He  points  out  that 
there  was  no  writer  of  eminence  before  the  eighteenth  century  who 
wished  to  deny  the  duty  of  man  in  general  to  believe  in  Christ. 
He  counters  the  criticism  that  his  teaching  tended  to  introduce  the 
doctrine  of  general  redemption,  and  says,  concerning  the  death  of 
Christ :  “  If  I  speak  of  it  irrespective  of  the  purpose  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  as  to  the  objects  who  should  be  saved  by  it,  referring 
merely  to  what  it  is  in  itself  sufficient  for,  and  declared  in  the 
gospel  to  be  adapted  to,  I  should  think  1  answered  the  question  in 
a  Scriptural  way  in  saying,  it  was  for  sinners  as  sinners.  But  if 

*®0^.  ciL  p.  106.  (Fuller’s  Confession  of  Faith.) 

*•  Fuller,  Works,  p.  506. 

”  Ibid.  p.  229. 

*»/Wrf.  p.  168. 
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I  have  respect  to  the  purpose  of  the  Father  in  giving  his  Son  to  > 
die,  and  to  the  design  of  Christ  in  laying  down  his  life,  I  should 
answer,  It  was  for  his  elect  only.”*® 

It  is  right  that  attention  should  be  given  again  to  Andrew  Fuller 
and  his  thought  at  the  time  of  the  bicentenary  of  his  birth.  He 
combines  in  his  massive  theology  some  of  the  great  insights  of 
Christendom.  There  are  those  assurances  which  come  from  a  pro¬ 
found  belief  in  the  sovereignty  of  God,  Whose  purposes  are  * 
certain  and  never  fail ;  there  is  also  that  tender  concern  for  souls  j 

which  is  of  the  essence  of  love.  Andrew  Fuller,  the  Evangelical  ' 

Calvinist,  has  something  important  to  teach  an  age  that  is  so  | 
uncertain  of  itself  as  this  one  is. 

Arthur  H.  Kirkbv. 

Fuller,  Works,  p.  313.  t 


Trafod'ion  Cymdeithas  Hanes  Bedyddwyr  Cymru  (Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Welsh  Baptist  Historical  Society)  1952-53,  has  articles 
by  Dr.  T.  Richards  on  Baptist  registers  in  Somerset  House ;  there 
are  also  biographical  notes  on  William  Harries  (1830-1897),  David 
Thomas  (1756-1840),  and  an  account  of  the  church  at  Ffynnon, 
Pem. 


The  Public  Worship  of  God,  by  Henry  Sloane  Coffin.  (Independ-  ) 
ent  Press,  12s.  6d.) 

The  first  English  edition,  in  1950,  of  this  excellent  book  was 
noticed  in  this  journal  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Now  a  second 
impression  (four  shillings  dearer)  has  been  issued,  and  to  all  who 
share  in  any  way  in  the  conduct  of  religious  services  it  may  be 
warmly  commended  as  one  of  the  most  useful,  readable  and  en¬ 
riching  books  of  its  kind  on  this  important  subject.  It  deserves  / 
a  wide  and  continuing  circulation.  * 


Baptists  and  the  Laying  on  of  Hands 

Most  Baptists — probably  the  very  great  majority — if  asked 
whether  Baptists  practise  the  laying  on  of  hands  would  reply 
in  the  negative.  A  few  might  perchance  have  been  present  at  an 
ordination  service  where  the  rite  was  employed,  but  probably 
almost  apologetically  and  certainly  not  in  a  manner  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  upon  it.  There  would  be  general  surprise  were  it  claimed  that 
during  the  greater  part  of  Baptist  history  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
not  only  at  the  ordination  of  pastors  but  also  of  deacons,  has 
been  explicitly  enjoined  in  formal  pronouncements  and  generally 
practised,  and  also  that,  in  addition,  not  a  few  Baptists  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  practised  the  laying  on  of  hands 
on  baptized  believers  as  a  rite  closely  akin  to  the  confirmation 
ceremony  of  other  Christian  traditions.  Yet  such  is  the  case.  The 
laying  of  hands  on  believers  immediately  after  their  baptism  is 
practised  today  by  the  Baptists  of  Denmark  and  perhaps  other 
countries.  Further,  at  various  times  and  places  the  leaders  of  local 
churches  have  laid  hands  on  the  sick. 

I. 

From  very  early  days  Christians  have  used  the  laying  on  of 
hands  as  part  of  the  ceremony  of  ordination  or  delegation  to  office 
in  the  Church.  In  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  there  are  pas¬ 
sages  which  provide  example  and  authority  for  the  use  of  this  rite 
for  the  commissioning  of  men  to  some  task,  and  particularly  to  the 
Christian  ministry  in  its  specialised  sense. 

The  early  Baptists,  who  desired  to  keep  close  to  scripture,  saw 
no  reason  to  depart  from  Christian  tradition  in  this  matter. 
Declarations  regarding  its  use  in  ordination  services  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  beginnings  of  modern  Baptist  witness  among  the 
Separatists  in  Holland.  The  laying  on  of  hands  was  already- 
practised  by  the  Mennonites. 

About  1580,  Hans  de  Ries  and  Lubbert  Gerrits,  Dutch  Mennon- 
ite  leaders,  drew  up  a  confession  in  which  it  was  declared  that  new 
officers  should  be  called  out  by  ministers  and  members  of  the  local 
church  acting  together  after  seeking  divine  guidance.  After  such 
election,  says  the  Confession, 

“  confirmation  in  the  ministry  itself  is  performed  by  the  elders  of  the 
people  in  the  presence  of  the  church  and  that  for  the  most  part  tw  ^ 
impositbn  of  hands  ”  (McGlothlin,  Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith, 
pp.  40-41). 
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Smyth  moved  closer  to  the  Mennonites  in  his  last  years.  In  ,* 

1611  or  thereabouts,  with  forty-one  followers,  he  signed  a  Con-  ■ 

fession  closely  similar  to  that  of  Hans  de  Ries.  The  passage 
parallel  to  that  quoted  above  reads  :  | 

“  the  investing  into  the  said  office  is  accomplished  by  the  elders  of  the 
church  through  the  laying  on  of  hands  ”  (McGlothlin,  p.  61).  | 

Helwys  differed  from  Smyth  on  certain  matters,  but  not  on  > 

this  one.  The  Confession  prepared  by  Helwys  and  his  group  in 
1611  states  that : — 

“officers  are  to  be  chosen  ...  by  election  and  approbation  of  that 
church  or  congregation  whereof  they  are  members  (Acts  6 :  3-4  and 
14 :  23),  with  Fasting,  Prayer  and  Laying  on  of  hands  (Acts  13 :  3 
and  14 :  23)  ”  (McGlothlin,  p.  91). 

On  this  matter  there  was  little  difference  of  opinion  among  ) 
seventeenth  century  Baptists.  The  1651  Confession  of  thirty  i 
General  Baptist  congregations  in  the  Midlands  says : — 

“  That  Fasting  and  Prayer  ought  to  be  used,  and  laying  on  of  hands,  ) 

for  the  Ordaining  of  servants  or  officers  to  attend  about  the  service  : 

of  God  (Acts  13 :  3)  ”  (McGlothlin,  p.  108).  1 

The  so-called  Standard  Confession  of  1660  also  stipulates  for  ! 

fasting,  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  (McGlothlin,  p.  113).  / 

The  (Drthodox  Creed  of  1678,  which  was  closely  modelled  on  the  t 

Westminster  Confession,  speaks  of  three  kinds  of  church  officers  I 

— bishops  or  messengers,  who  covered  a  wide  area  somewhat  in  t 

the  manner  of  our  General  Superintendents ;  elders  or  pastors,  and  j 

deacons  or  overseers  of  the  poor.  The  bishops,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  • 

chosen  by  the  common  suffrage  of  the  church  and  I 

“  solemnly  set  apart  by  fasting  and  prayer,  with  imposition  of  hands,  | 
by  the  bishops  of  the  same  function,  ordinarily”  (McGlothlin,  pp.  \ 
146-7). 

The  pastor  is  to  be  “  chosen  by  the  common  suffrage  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  congregation  and  ordained  by  the  bishop  or  messenger  God 
hath  plac^  in  the  church  he  hath  charge  of  ”  {ibid,  p.  147). 

Similar  declarations  were  made  by  the  Particular  or  Calvinistic 
Baptists.  The  1677  Confession  says  that  the  bishop  or  elder — 
the  Particular  Baptists  had  a  two-fold,  not  a  three-fold,  ministry —  , 

is  to  be  chosen 

"  by  the  common  suffrage  of  the  church  itself ;  and  solemnly  set  apart 
by  Fasting  and  Prayer,  with  imposition  of  hands  of  the  eldership  of 
the  church,  if  there  be  any  before  constituted  therein  ”  (ibid.  p.  266). 

Hercules  Collins,  a  well-known  London  Baptist  minister,  writing 
in  1702,  spoke  of  ordination  as  “  a  gospel  ordinance.”  “  Ever 
retain,”  he  said,  “  and  never  part  with  that  Rite  and  Ceremony  in 
Ordination  of  Imposition  of  Hands,  with  Prayer,  on  the  Person 
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ordained”  {The  Temple  Repaired,  1702,  pp.  58-59).  Two  years 
later,  in  1704,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  thirteen  Particular 
Baptist  churches  in  London  to  revive  a  London  Association,  it 
was  declared  that  the  imposition  of  hands  at  the  ordination  of 
elders  and  deacons  was  “  an  ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ  still  in 
force”  (Underwood,  A  History  of  the  English  Baptists,  p.  131, 
quoting  Ivimey). 

The  observance  of  the  rite  at  ordination  services  is  attested  by 
the  records  of  local  churches  throughout  the  eighteenth  century. 
Scores  of  illustrations  might  be  given.  One  may  here  be  cited 
because  it  is  accompanied  by  an  interesting  statement  as  to  what 
was  felt  to  be  involved.  In  1743  the  church  at  Salendine  Nook, 
Huddersfield,  was  formed.  John  Wilson,  the  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Rawdon,  Alverey  Jackson,  of  Barnoldswick,  and  Thomas  Ash¬ 
worth,  of  Cloughfold,  joined  in  the  ordination  of  the  first  pastor, 
Henry  Clayton.  A  contemporary  account  includes  this  statement, 
prepared  apparently  by  John  Wilson  : — 

“  I  only  observe  with  respect  to  the  Imposition  of  Hands  that  a 
relation  or  a  Power  of  office  in  the  church  is  not  conveyed  by  it;  for 
no  imposition  of  hands  by  any  man,  or  set  of  men  whatsoever,  can 
give  any  man  the  place  and  power  of  an  office  in  any  church  of 
Christ,  without  their  consent,  their  choice  and  call  of  him  to 
that  office,  and  his  own  choice  and  consent  to  it,  publicly 
and  jointly  testified.  Much  less  do  we  think  that  any  man  or  set 
of  men  upon  earth,  have  any  power  or  commission  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  bestow  either  spiritual  gifts  or  sanctifying  graces,  to 
qualify  and  fit  any  person  for  the  discharge  of  any  office  in  ffie 
church  of  Christ,  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands ; — ^but  as  we  find  in 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  used  witii  prayers 
as  an  orderly  way  of  separating  men  to  that  work  and  office  in  die 
church,  for  which  they  were  already  qualified  by  the  gifts  and  graces 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  which  they  were  duly  qualified  by  the 
church ;  so  we  look  upon  it,  and  continue  the  use  of  it  (Acts  6 :  3,  5. 
6  and  13 :  1,  2,  3)  ”  (Percy  Stock,  Foundations,  1933,  p.  73). 

Both  in  its  positive  and  negative  affirmations  that  is  a  typical 
Baptist  statement.  It  emphasises  the  call  of  God  to  the  individual 
and  the  call  of  the  church.  It  denies  that  grace  is  conveyed  by  any 
ministerial  order.  It  indicates  the  desire  to  follow  New  Testament 
practice.  It  does  not  offer  any  very  clear  theological  interpretation 
of  what  the  rite  is  intended  to  signify. 

William  Carey  was  ordained  at  Moulton  with  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  The  rite  was  not,  I  think,  repeated  when  he  set  out  for 
India.  But  hands  were  laid  on  a  number  of  the  early  missionaries 
when  farewell  services  were  held.  The  sending  forth  of  Grigg  and 
Rodway  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1795  is  a  case  in  point.  The  account 
will  be  found  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Periodical 
Accounts,  (1.  p,  104), 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  rite  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
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disuse.  Why  was  this?  Partly,  at  any  rate,  it  was  probably  the 
result  of  a  wave  of  anti-clericalism  due  to  reaction  from  the  claims 
put  forward  by  the  Tractarian  Movement.  In  some  quarters  any 
kind  of  ordination  service  came  under  suspicion.^  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Spurgeon  was  “  ordained,”  though  to  base  argument  or 
practice  upon  what  happened  in  his  case  would  obviously  be 
dangerous.  Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  noticeable  tendency 
to  return  to  earlier  Baptist  practice.  In  1923  the  Baptist  Union 
Council  issued  a  statement  in  regard  to  Ordination  and  Recognition 
Services.  It  continues  to  be  printed  in  the  Handbook.  The  state¬ 
ment  makes  no  reference  to  the  laying  on  of  hands,  but  it  points 
out  how  desirable  it  is  that  “  the  ordination  should  receive  the 
concurrence  and  approval  of  the  County  Association  ”  and 
suggests  that  it  should  include  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
(a  relatively  new  feature).  Principal  Child  in  the  valuable  state¬ 
ment  on  “  Baptists  and  Ordination  ”  published  in  the  April,  1952 
issue  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly  describes  modern  practice  and  says  : 


“  Prayer  is  offered  on  his  (the  candidate’s)  behalf,  and  this  may  or 
may  not  be  accompanied  by  the  laying  on  of  Hands,  and  or  the  giving 
of  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.”  {Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  XIV,  p. 
245.) 


American  Baptists  appear  to  have  maintained  the  rite  of  laying 
on  of  hands  in  ordination  services.  So  do  other  groups  of  Bap¬ 
tists.  In  1847  J.  G.  Oncken  prepared  for  the  German  Baptists  a 
Confession,  which  is  still  regard^  as  authoritative. 


”  By  ordination  we  understand  the  usage,  which  the  holy  Scripture 
teaches  us,  that  the  persons  chosen  by  the  church  for  service  are  set 
apart  by  the  elders  and  preachers  of  this  or  some  other  churdi,  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands  and  through  prayer,  to  the  work  of  tiieir 
calling.”  (McGlothlin,  p.  343.) 


Is  there  any  more  fitting  symbol  of  what  is  taking  place  than  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  particularly  when  we  have  in  mind  the 
instances  recorded  in  the  New  Testament? 

G.  W.  H.  Lampe  in  The  Seal  of  the  Spirit  has  recently  given 
us  a  careful  examination  of  the  rite  in  its  New  Testament  setting. 
“  The  laying  on  of  hands,”  he  says,  “  is  a  sign  of  association  in 
the  apostolic  or  missionary  task  of  the  Church  (p.  76)  ...  by 
which  a  man  is  constituted  a  sharer  in  the  apostolicity  of  the 


^  cf.  P.  T.  Forsyth,  Cotigrenationalistu  and  Reunion,  1953,  pp.  58-59 : — 
“  Half  a  century  ago  ri  e-  in  the  1860’s)  we  renewed  an  old  revolt  of  ours 
against  ritualism  and  officialism ;  and  at  the  extreme  end  there  was  a  piquant 
group  of  that  sterile  breed  called  freelances  (sometimes  immigrants  and  adul- 
lamites  from  rigid  bodies  outside!)  who  thought  to  mj^ify  the  liberty  of 
prophesying  by  discarding  an  ordaining  rite,  or  by  reducing  it  to  the  level 
of  a  puolic  meeting  .  .  .  About  the  laying  on  of  hands  some  still  cherish  a 
trivial  queasiness  which  is  the  relic  of  the  same  tuireasonable  dr^  of 
symbolism.”  Forsyth  was  speaking  in  1917. 
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apostles  of  Christ.  ...  It  is  a  commissioning  for  active  service  in 
the  missionary  enterprise  ”  (p.  78).  Care  is  needed  in  the  use  of 
the  word  “  constitute.”  How  much  or  how  little  is  to  be  put  into 
it?  Otherwise  Mr.  Lampe’s  words  provide  a  good  definition. 

II. 

If  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  interpreted  in  this  way  there  is 
clearly  no  reason  why  it  should  be  confined  to  the  ordination  of 
ministers  and  missionaries.  There  is  good  scriptural  authority,  as 
well  as  sound  reason,  for  making  use  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  in 
the  setting  aside  of  deacons.  So  the  early  Baptists  believed. 

From  the  seventeenth  to  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  laying 
on  of  hands  was  general  at  the  appointment  of  deacons.  In  some 
of  the  Confessions  already  quoted  the  term  ”  officers  ”  clearly 
applies  to  both  pastors  and  deacons.  The  word  “  ordination  ”  was 
applied  to  both,  and  the  means  of  marking  it  were  similar  in  each 
case.  Other  Confessions  refer  separately  to  deacons.  The  Stan¬ 
dard  Confession  of  the  General  Baptists  (1660)  speaks  of 

“  Deacons  (called  Overseers  of  the  poor)  being  faithful  men,  cliosen 
by  the  Church,  and  ordained  by  Prayer  and  Laying  on  of  Hands,  to 
that  work.”  (McGlothin,  p.  118j) 

The  1677  Confession  of  the  Particular  Baptists  says  of  a  Deacon 

”  that  he  be  chosen  by  the  like  suffrage,  and  set  apart  by  Prayer,  and 
the  like  Imposition  of  hands"  (McGlothlin,  p.  266). 

An  entry  in  the  records  of  the  Church  at  Fenstanton  in  Hunting¬ 
donshire  for  16.S3  may  be  taken  as  typical  for  many  subsequent 
generations : — 

“  The  eight  and  twentieth  day  of  the  eighth  month,  accorditw  to 
former  order,  a  fast  was  observed,  with  prayer  to  Almighty  Goa  for 
wisdom  and  discretion  after  which  Hen.  Denne  was  chosen  and 
ordained  by  laying  on  of  hands,  a  messenger  to  divulge  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

“  And  John  Gilman  was  chosen  and  by  die  laying  on  of  hands, 
ordained  a  deacon.”  (Fenstanton  Records,  Hanserd  Knollys  Society, 
1854,  p.  72.) 

Twenty-five  years  later  Thomas  Grantham  could  say  that  the  right 
of  the  people 

“  is  restored  and  maintained  in  the  baptised  churches,  where  none  are 
elected  messengers,  bishops  or  deacons,  without  the  free  choice  of 
the  brotherhood  when  such  elections  are  made.  And  after  such 
election  of  persons  of  known  integrity  and  competent  ability,  we 
proceed  to  ordination  with  fasting  and  prayer,  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands  according  to  the  scripture.  Acts  13 :  3,  14 :  23,  6 :  5  and  6 
.^ll  which  apostolical  practices  are  religiously  obtorved  in  the  baptised 
churches  without  any  devised  adjuncts  or  ceremonies  of  our  own  or 
others.”  (Christianismus  Primitivus,  1678,  p.  131.) 

There  are  plenty  of  allusions  to  the  ordination  of  deacons  with 
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the  laying  on  of  hands  in  eighteenth  century  church  books.  The 
service  held  at  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich,  in  1782  may  be  cited  as  an 
example  (see  Baptist  Quarterly,  X,  p.  287). 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  deacon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
“  layman,”  as  distinct  from  an  ordained  minister.  His  appointment 
was  often  a  more  casual  affair  and  rarely  marked  by  any  special 
service.  The  office  was  regarded  as  temporary.  This  was  partly 
due  to  growth  in  numbers  and  democratic  tendencies,  partly  to 
increasing  movement  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and 
from  one  church  to  another.  These  developments  have  been  by 
no  means  all  gain.  A  reconsideration  of  the  status  and  function  of 
the  deacon  in  our  polity  is  long  overdue.  Would  a  return  to  the 
laying  on  of  hands  help  or  hinder  the  return  to  that  greater 
seriousness  of  approach  to  the  office  which  all  desire? 

III. 

G.  W.  Lampe  in  The  Seal  of  the  Spirit  discusses  those  New 
Testament  passages  in  which  the  laying  on  of  hands  appears  to  be 
associated  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  rite  of  baptism.  The 
visit  of  Peter  and  John  to  Samaria  after  the  evangelistic  work  and 
baptizings  of  Philip  (Acts  iv.  5-19)  is  one  of  the  key  passages : 
“  Then  laid  they  their  hands  on  them  and  they  received  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  The  action  of  Paul  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  6)  is  another 
case  in  point.  Heh.  vi.  2  with  its  reference  to  "the  doctrine  of 
baptism  and  of  laying  on  of  hands  ”  is  a  third  instance.  These 
passages  are  of  course  cited  by  Anglicans  and  others  in  their 
discussions  of  the  rite  of  confirmation.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Scottish  Tournal  of  Theology  (June,  1952),  Mr.  H.  W.  Turner 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Calvin  was  anxious  to  retain  the 
laying  on  of  hands  as  an  act  of  benediction  on  church  members, 
but  says  that  his  hopes  came  to  very  little  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  until  quite  recently.  Mr.  Turner’s  survey  ought  certainly 
to  have  included  some  reference  to  Baptist  practice.  The  laying  on 
of  hands  on  all  believers  immediately  after  baptism  was  widely 
practised  among  Baptists  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was, 
however,  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  customary  in  the  early  decades 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  an  Assembly  of  “  Messengers, 
Elders  and  Brethren  ”  belonging  to  General  Baptist  Churches, 
meeting  in  London  in  1656,  declared : — 

“It  is  jointly  agreed  by  this  Assembly  that  mixed  communion  in 
breaking  of  bread  with  persons  denying  l^ng  on  of  hands  is  not 
lawful.  Romans  6 :  17  compare  16 :  17 ;  Thes.  2 :  15,  3 ;  6,  Tim. 
6:  3,  4,  5  compare  1:  3  2  John  9-11.  Compare  Heb.  6:  1,  2“ 
(Minutes,  edited  by  Whitley,  I,  p.  6.) 

There  were  present  at  this  Assembly  leaders  from  Kent,  Sussex, 
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Northamptonshire,  Hertfordshire,  Dorset  and  London.  The  Stan¬ 
dard  Confession  of  1660,  signed  by  some  forty  leaders  from  many 
parts  of  the  country,  is  equally  definite  : 

“  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  such  who  are  believers  Baptised,  to  draw 
nigh  unto  God  in  submission  to  that  principle  of  Christ’s  doctrine,  to 
wit.  Prayer  and  La3dng  on  of  Hands,  that  they  may  receive  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Heb.  6 :  2,  Acts  8 :  12,  IS,  17,  Acts  19 : 

6,  2  Tim.  1 :  6.”  (McGlothlin,  p.  116.) 

In  the  1650’s  and  again  in  the  1670’s  the  subject  caused  consider¬ 
able  agitation  in  General  Baptist  circles  and  also  among  the 
Particular  Baptists. 

In  1674,  in  a  supplement  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Treatise 
on  Baptism,  Colonel  Henry  Danvers  wrote  vigorously  against  the 
practice.  Danvers  had  been  one  of  the  many  Baptist  officers  in  the 
Parliamentary  Army  and  was  for  a  time  Governor  of  Stafford. 
He  had  later  to  seek  refuge  abroad  because  of  his  share  in  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  rebellion  and  died  in  exile  in  1687.  In  the  book  referred 
to  he  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  on 
baptized  believers  as  he  had  received  it  from  “  an  eye  and  ear 
witness  of  the  same.”  According  to  Danvers,  about  the  year  1646 
Francis  Cornwell,  a  Baptist  minister  in  Kent,  came  to  the  original 
General  Baptist  Church  in  White’s  Alley,  Spitalfields,  and  began 
to  preach  “  the  necessity  of  laying  on  of  hands,”  inferring  from 
Heb.  V.  12,  13  and  vi.  1,  2,  that  "  those  that  were  not  under  laying 
on  of  hands  were  not  babes  in  Christ,  had  not  God,  nor  com¬ 
munion  with  God  ”  {op.  cit.,  p.  58),  The  Church  for  a  time 
allowed  those  whom  Cornwell  convinced  liberty  of  conscience  on 
this  matter,  but  Cornwell  and  his  friends  began  to  urge  that  there 
must  be  no  communion  with  those  that  had  not  had  hands  laid 
upon  them.  This  perhaps  issued  in  the  formation  of  the  separate 
General  Baptist  Church  in  Dunning’s  Alley  with  John  Griffith  as 
pastor.  Danvers  says  that  the  practice  of  the  laying  on  of  hands 
was  advocated  in  a  book  called  God’s  Oracles  and  Christ’s  Doctrine, 
and  that  vigorous  attempts  to  spread  the  practice  were  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

We  know  a  little  about  Francis  Cornwell.  He  had  been  a 
Anglican  clergyman,  trained  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  holding  the  living  of  Marden,  in  Kent.  His  Puritan  views 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  Archbishop  Laud  and  he  was  im¬ 
prisoned.  In  1644  he  was  baptized  by  William  Jeffery,  one  of  the 
General  Baptist  messengers  and,  returning  to  Marden,  gathered 
a  Baptist  Church  about  him.  About  the  same  time  Henry  Denne, 
another  clergyman,  who  held  the  living  of  Pyrton,  in  Hertford¬ 
shire,  became  a  Baptist.  Whitley  appears  to  suggest  that  it  was 
the  accession  of  these  former  clergymen  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Baptists  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  custom  of  the  laying  on 
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of  hands  on  those  baptized.  It  was,  that  is  to  say,  a  continuation  1 
of  the  practice  of  confirmation. 

In  his  Bibliography  Whitley  gives  the  date  of  God’s  Oracles  and 
Chrisfs  Doctrine,  the  publication  to  which  Danvers  refers,  as 
1648,  but  gives  no  other  particulars  or  details  of  extant  copies.  1 

He  lists,  however,  a  book  of  the  same  title  by  John  Griffith  under  ; 

the  year  1655  as  well  as  one  the  previous  year  which  was  a  reply 
to  an  attack  on  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  Edward  Harrison  under  ) 
the  title  Touchstone.  The  1648  reference  is  probably  a  mistake. 

The  controversy  spread  rapidly  in  the  early  1650’s.  We  can 
follow  it  in  some  detail  in  London,  in  the  North  and  Midlands  and 
in  the  West.  We  know  that  it  reached  Wales.  In  1652  William 
Rider  withdrew  from  the  General  Baptist  Church  in  Southwark 
together  with  those  who  desired  to  practice  the  laying  on  of  hands  ‘ 

and  established  a  new  church  in  Borough  Road.  Three  years  ; 

later,  in  1655,  Rider  himself  and  Robert  Hopkins  were  sent  down 
into  Wales  and  conferred  with  the  Llanwenarth  Church  on  this 
issue.  Fifteen  men  and  women  submitted  to  the  imposition  of 
hands  and  the  custom  was  maintained  in  Llanwenarth  until  1819.  | 

Rider  was  the  author  of  a  1656  publication  entitled  Laying  on  of  j 

hands  asserted.  ...  1.  Upon  persons  for  healing.  ...  2.  Upon  | 
persons  to  office.  ...  3.  Upon  believers  baptised  as  such.  This 
was  a  reply  to  a  work  on  the  other  side,  probably  by  John  Gosnold  | 

(1626-78),  of  the  Barbican,  a  publication  enlarged  in  1657  and  < 

reprinted  in  1680,  1701  and  1711.  Rider  was  not  a  signatory  of 
the  1656  or  1660  Confessions,  but  it  was  with  the  Southwark  ! 
Church  which  he  established  that  Benjamin  Reach  was  associated 
in  his  early  days  in  Ixindon  and  there  Reach  was  ordained  in 
1668.  Reach  remained  an  advocate  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  even 
when  he  became  a  Particular  Baptist. 

Much  earlier  than  that  the  practice  had  established  itself  among 
certain  of  the  Particular  Baptists.  In  1651-52  Thomas  Tillam 
made  his  way  to  the  north  of  England.  He  went  out  either  from  • 
the  original  Jacob-Lathrop-Jessey  “  mixed  communion  ”  church, 
or  from  a  group  which  had  left  it  and  was  under  the  leadership 
of  Hanserd  Rnollys.  TilTam  was  responsible  for  the  establishment  1 
of  a  church  in  Hexham,  Northumberland.  He  administered  “  the  | 
holy  ordinance  of  baptism  (under  the  4th  principle),”  that  is,  with 
the  laying  on  of  hands  according  to  Hebrews  vi.  2.  In  1653,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Hexham  church  and  of  brethren  in  London,  « 
Tillam  was  at  work  in  Cheshire.  He  had  acquainted  the  Coleman 
Street  church  with  his  “  purpose  to  obey  Christ  in  that  fourth 
principle  ”  {Fenstanton  Records,  p.  323).  The  Baptists  of  New¬ 
castle,  however,  sent  one  of  their  leaders  to  London  to  protest 
against  Tillam’s  activities,  and  in  1655-56  the  Coleman  Street 
church  disowned  Tillam  “  and  all  that  are  in  the  practice  of  the 
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laying  on  of  hands  ”  (ibid,  pp.  289,  295).  Thomas  Tillam’s  pub¬ 
lication  The  Fourth  Principle  of  Chaisiian  Religion:  or  the 
Foundation-  Doctrine  of  Laying  on  of  Hands,  asserted  and  vindi¬ 
cated  by  way  of  answer  to  ..  .  Paul  Hobson  (1655)  was  part  of 
the  literary  controversy  which  went  on. 

Meantime  the  same  issue  was  exercising  the  Baptist  churches  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Huntingdonshire.  In  1653  the  Westby  (Lines.) 
church  remonstrated  with  the  Fenstanton  church  because  : 

"although  you  will  not  go  amongst  others,  and  sit  down  in  com¬ 
munion  with  them  that  are  disob^ient  to  part  of  (Wrist’s  doctrine, 
nor  mix  yourselves  in  communion  with  such  people  at  their  Assemb¬ 
lies  that  are  against  the  fourth  principle  viz.  the  laying  on  of  hands 
on  all  baptised  persons  that  do  believe  Christ’s  doctrine;  yet  if  such 
persons  that  have  not  obeyed  come  and  offer  themselves  amongst  you, 
and  sit  down  with  you  in  your  fellowship,  you  bear  with  them,  and 
permit  them  to  do.”  {Fenstanton  Records,  p.  61.) 

Westby  Baptists  were  clearly  taking  a  very  strict  attitude  on  this 
issue.  The  Fenstanton  Church  returned  a  dignified  answer  to  the 
complaint  from  Westby.  “  We  judge  them  (i.e.  those  who  had 
not  had  hands  laid  upon  them)  faithful  in  the  Lord,  although 
ignorant  in  that  particular  ”  {ibid,  p.  69).  Shortly  afterwards  “  the 
church  of  God  in  and  about  Langtoft  and  Thurlby  ”  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  wrote  to  Fenstanton  about  the  divisions  in  their  midst  because 
their  pastor,  Robert  Wright,  “  was  under  that  practice  of  imposi¬ 
tion  of  hands  ”  {ibid,  p.  63)  and  repudiated  many  of  the  members 
of  his  own  church.  With  the  help  of  Samuel  Oates  (father  of  the 
notorious  Titus  Oates),  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  was 
peace  for  some  six  months  on  the  understanding  that  no  compul¬ 
sion  should  be  exercised  on  cither  side.  But  before  long  trouble 
broke  out  again,  involving  both  Robert  Wright  and  his  wife.  The 
church  finally  found  Wright  guilty  of  scandalous  conduct  and 
sought  the  advice  of  the  Fenstanton  friends. 

John  Denne,  of  Fenstanton,  was  in  Wisbech  in  1654  and  says 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  they 

“had  some  discourse  concerning  the  doctrine  of  laying  on  of  hands, 
which  was  mightily  opposed  by  our  brother  Taylor,  who  laboured 
mightily  to  overthrow  it.  But  it  pleased  God  wonderfully  to  appear 
with  us,  and  to  carry  on  his  own  truth,  insomuch  that  his  mouth  was 
stopped,  and  not  only  so,  but  many  others  were  convinced;  insomudi 
that  about  thirteen  were  obedient  thereunto”  {ibid.  pp.  138-9). 

In  the  same  year  John  Denne  and  Edmond  Mayle  were  requested 
to  visit  the  Peterborough  church. 

"We  had  much  conference  about  the  doctrine  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands,”  Denne  reported.  “  The  brethren  were  generally  convinced, 
and  about  fourteen  were  obedient  thereunto.”  {Imd.  p.  142.) 

In  the  book  of  the  Warboys  church  it  is  stated  under  the  year 
16.';4:  '  \K-?d''.Y  OF 
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“  The  (k)ctrine  of  laying  on  of  hands  on  each  particular  Christian  ) 
received,  and  several  of  the  brethren  received  under  laying  on  of 
hands  by  the  elders  of  Fenstanton,  who  came  for  that  work  to  , 
Warboys  to  us.”  (Ibid.  pp.  271-2.)  < 

In  1656  the  Peterborough  friends,  who  were  in  touch  with  the 
General  Baptists  in  Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire  and  North¬ 
amptonshire,  appealed  for  encouragement  to  Fenstanton 

"  knowing  what  great  need  we  have  of  encouragement  from  you,  who  < 
are  under  laying  on  of  hands,  by  reason  of  the  little  help  we  can 
expect  from  them  that  are  not  imder  laying  on  of  hands”  {ibid.  p.  > 
19^. 

The  church  at  Thorpe  in  Rutlandshire  had  trouble  over  the  matter 
in  1656,  which  some  of  their  number  reported  to  Fenstanton.  The 
elders  of  the  church  denounced  the  practice,  comparing  it  with  the 
sin  of  Nabab  and  Abihu.  Those  who  wished  to  maintain  the  rite  } 
wrote  from  Wakerly  for  help  {ibid,  p.  202). 

So  much  for  the  Midlands.  Churches  in  the  West  country  sent  , 
representatives  to  a  gathering  in  Wells,  Somerset,  in  1653.  Among 
the  questions  debated  was :  “  Whether  laying  on  of  hands  on 
baptized  believers  was  an  ordinance  of  Christ?”  The  majority  | 
were  of  the  opinion  that  neither  precept  nor  precedent  warranted  j 
it.  Laying  on  of  hands  should  be  used  in  the  ordination  of  , 
ministers.  If  it  was  practised  in  the  case  of  baptized  persons,  it  i 

should  not  be  a  term  of  communion.  No  minister  contending  for  » 

it  as  a  necessity  should  be  allowed  to  preach  in  any  of  the  asso¬ 
ciated  churches.  The  circular  letter  to  the  churches  from  the  Wells 
gathering  was  signed  by  Thomas  Collier,  the  great  evangelist  of 
the  west  (Ivimey,  IV,  p.  257). 

As  already  indicated,  Danvers’  1674  publication  shows  that  the 
issue  was  still  a  live  one  more  than  twenty  years  later.  Danvers 
strongly  condemned  the  practice  of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Among  i 
those  who  at  once  replied  to  Danvers’  attack  was  Thomas  Gran¬ 
tham  (1634-93),  of  Lincolnshire  and  East  Anglia.  Grantham  had  • 
already  in  1671  debated  the  matter  with  Jeremiah  Ives  (see 
Transactions,  VI,  p.  256)  and  had  written  two  pamphlets  in  favour 
of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  His  1674  publication  was  entitled  The 
Fourth  Principle  of  Christ’s  Doctrine  Vindicated,  being  a  Brief 
Aftsu’er  to  Mr.  H.  Danvers'  Book.  At  the  end  of  it,  Grantham  i 
pleaded  for  a  summer  conference  of  representatives  of  both  views 
”  to  consult  and  offer  such  an  expedient  to  the  churches.”  He  i 
states  that  he  never  expects  to  see  an  end  to  the  controversy  by  , 

the  writing  of  books.  The  following  year,  however,  in  1675,  ; 

Benjamin  Reach,  who  had  become  a  Particular  Baptist,  entered 
the  lists  with  Darkness  Vanquished,  or  Faith  in  its  primitive  f 
purity.  As  this  pamphlet  was  advertised,  intentionally  or  other¬ 
wise,  under  the  initials  B.R.,  its  authorship  was  not  widely  known  1 
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until  1698,  when  Keach  enlarged  it  under  the  title  laying  on  of 
Hands  upon  Baptized  Believers,  as  such,  proved  an  ordinance  of 
Christ.  Thomas  Grantham  had  returned  to  the  defence  of  the  rite 
in  his  Christianismus  Primitivus,  published  in  1678. 

The  Particular  Baptists  never  committed  themselves  as  a  body 
to  the  laying  on  of  hands  on  believers,  but  it  continued  to  bie 
observed  in  certain  churches  well  into  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
the  Minute  Book  of  the  church  of  which  Dr.  John  Gill  was  pastor 
for  fifty-two  years — later  New  Park  Street,  and  later  still  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle — ^an  entry  under  March  21st,  1721  reads  : 

“Jane  Wiltshire  and  Sarah  Pullen  having  not  at  their  first  entrance 
into  the  Christian  Church  come  under  the  Ordinance  of  Laying  on  of 
Hands,  it  being  not  the  practice  of  those  churches  to  which  they 
gave  up  themselves,  did  now  submit  thereunto  and  had  Hands  laid 
on  them  according  to  the  practice  and  example  of  the  Holy  Apostles.” 

But  eight  years  later,  in  1729,  it  was  stated  : 

"  Bro.  Gill  declaring  his  dissatisfaction  in  using  ye  custom  of  laying 
on  of  hands  at  ye  admission  of  members,  it  was  agreed  he  be  left  at 
his  liberty  in  ye  point  for  ye  future  ”  (Baptist  Quarterly,  V,  p.  93). 

The  practice  seems  gradually  to  have  died  out  in  almost  all 
Particular  Baptist  churches. 

In  the  General  Baptist  churches  the  case  was  different.  Many, 
if  not  most  of  them,  maintained  the  practice.  At  what  is  described 
as  a  General  Association,  meeting  in  White’s  Alley,  London,  at 
Whitsun,  1704,  and  attended  by  representatives  from  churches  in 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Buckinghamshire,  Northamptonshire,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  Cambridgeshire  and  Dorset,  the  leader  of  the  White’s  Alley 
church  asked : 

“  Whether  in  the  administration  of  that  ordinance  of  laying  on  of 
hands  upon  Baptised  Believers  for  the  Gift  of  the  promised  Spirit 
it  be  not  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  Practice  of  die 
Primitive  Churches  to  be  administered  jointly  where  two  Lawful 
Administrators  may  be  come  at?" 

The  answer  agreed  upon  was  : 

“  Where  there  is  Lawful  Administrators  they  may  jointly  lay  hands 
upon  Baptised  Believers. 

Where  there  is  two  Lawful  Administrators  though  but  one  of 
them  lay  hands  upon  a  Baptised  Believer  it  is  sufficient  ”  (Minutes,  I, 
p.  85). 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  whole  matter 
was  in  dispute  again.  In  1782  there  were  controversies  over  the 
rite  in  Portsmouth;  in  1791,  and  again  in  1794,  at  Church  Lane, 
Whitechapel.  The  practice  became  first  optional,  then  rare 
and  in  time  it  disappeared.  In  Matthew  Caffyn’s  old  church  at 
Horsham — unorthodox  as  it  was  on  trinitarian  teaching — the 
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practice  was  maintained  as  late  as  1829.  Charles  Lloyd  (1766- 
1829)  in  his  strange  autobiographical  volume  Particulars  of  the 
Life  of  a  Dissenting  Minister  (1813)  recorded  his  experiences  in 
the  General  Baptist  Church  at  Ditchling  in  1790.  The  church 
wanted  Lloyd  as  minister,  but  the  Assembly  advised  against  having 
anyone  who  was  not  baptized,  or  ready  to  be  baptized,  with  im¬ 
position  of  hands.  Lloyd  was  prepared  for  baptism,  but  objected 
to  the  laying  on  of  hands  either  in  baptism  or  ordination.  In  the 
end  he  became  the  regular  preacher,  but  the  Lord’s  Supper  and 
baptism  were  administered  by  a  General  Baptist  Messenger  or 
Elder.  Later,  Lloyd  was  baptized  by  a  minister  ready  to  perform 
the  ceremony  without  laying  on  of  hands. 

"  I  was  not  the  only  one  that  did  not  receive  imposition  of  hands," 
he  says.  “  Thus  I  was  the  means  of  excluding  from  this  people  all 
further  claim  to  impose  this  imscriptural  condition  of  church  member¬ 
ship”  {op.  cit.,  1911  reprint,  p.  111). 

When,  under  influences  connected  with  the  Evangelical  Revival, 
the  New  Connexion  of  General  Baptist  Churches  was  formed  in 
1770,  the  practice  of  laying  on  of  hands  was  not  adhered  to  and 
this  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  some  of  the 
older  General  Baptist  Churches  felt  unable  to  join  the  New  Con¬ 
nexion,  though  the  desirability  of  mutual  liberty  on  this  issue  was 
pleaded  for  as  late  as  1791  {Minutes,  II,  205n.). 

There  were  parallel  developments  in  the  Baptist  churches  in 
America.  In  1701  a  separate  Welsh  Tract  Church  was  established 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  insisted  on  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  a 
term  of  communion.  The  whole  Philadelphia  Association  adhered 
to  the  practice  in  1783,  though  it  was  prepared  to  consider  applica¬ 
tions  for  membership  from  churches  which  did  not  insist  upon  it. 
It  was  still  obligatory  in  Virginia  in  1790,  and  in  North  Carolina 


What  really  lay  behind  all  this  ?  Not  simply  loyalty  to  Hebrews 
vi.  2  or  certain  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  but  a  desire  to 
emphasise  and  secure  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  In  these  protracted, 
and  now  largely  forgotten,  controversies.  Baptists  were  wrestling 
with  the  somewhat  confused  pattern  of  primitive  Christian  teach¬ 
ing  and  practice  regarding  the  rite  of  Christian  initiation.  These 
matters  are  of  more  than  antiquarian  interest  and  importance.  In 
modem  times  some  of  our  brethren  on  the  continent  of  Europe — 
those  in  Denmark  for  instance — have,  probably  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  facts  set  out  above,  developed  the  custom  of 
following  the  rite  of  believer’s  baptism  with  the  rite  of  the  laying 
on  of  hands  accompanied  by  prayer  for  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 
Are  they  wise  or  unwise?  In  Danish  Baptist  churches  the  double 
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ceremony  is  followed  by  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
The  three  acts  together  are  deeply  impressive  and  more  satisfying 
than  our  English  procedure  often  is.  The  questions  involved  are 
not  unrelated  to  the  discussions  on  baptismal  procedure  now  taking 
place  in  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the 
Continent.  Was  Dom  Gregory  Dix  right  in  arguing  that  baptism 
and  confirmation  cannot  properly  be  separated?  And  has  not  ail 
this  its  bearing  on  the  proposals  now  being  put  forward  in  Ceylon, 
North  India  and  elsewhere  in  regard  to  Christian  initiation? 
Questions  like  these  are  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer.  In  thinking 
about  them,  we  should  not  forget  the  long  continued  tension.® 
among  Baptists  about  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


From  York  Diocesan  Registry,  Visitation  Book  Rvi :  A  14fl50 
and  B  xi  (printed  in  J.  S.  Purvis  Tudor  Parish  Church  Documents 
of  the  Diocese  of  York,  Cambridge,  1948,  pp.  49,  124)  (1595-6) 
"  Danbie.  7  obstinate  recusants  .  .  .  Willm.  Phillips  dothe  kepe  his 
childe  from  baptisme.  He  will  pay  no  cesmentes  to  the  chappell 
cessed  by  his  neighbours.”  (c.  1575)  “  Danbye.  Simon  Thirkleby 
curate  of  Danbye.  Latine  non  intelligit,  in  scripturis  parum  aut 
nihil  versatus.  Anglice  legit  mediocriter.  catechismum  docet  et 
conciones  habuit  v  per  biennium.” 


An  Original  Letter  of  Thomas 
Newcomen 


A  LETTER  of  great  interest  to  Baptists  has  recently  been 
acquired  by  the  Corporation  of  Dartmouth.  The  letter  itself 
is  a  rarity,  for  only  one  other  letter  of  the  great  engineer  is  known 
to  exist  and  that  is  on  a  business  matter  written  in  1725,  and  is 
now  in  the  Prussian  State  Library  in  Berlin. 

The  letter  now  brought  before  the  public  was  written  by  New¬ 
comen  from  London  to  his  wife  in  Dartmouth  on  30th  December, 
1727.  Apart  from  the  light  thrown  upon  his  religious  life,  the 
important  passage  is :  “  Mrs.  Wallin  being  present  gives  her 
service  to  you.”  It  was  at  the  house  of  Edward  Wallin  that 
Newcomen  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  on  5th  August,  1729,  and 
the  inference  from  the  letter  surely  is  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
lodge — or  at  least  frequently  stay — with  the  Wallin  family,  when 
in  London. 

Now  “  Edward  Wallin,  gent.”  appears  in  a  list  of  the  committee 
exploiting  the  Savery  Patent  in  1726,  that  is  the  group  with  whom 
it  is  well  known  that  Newcomen  had  some  working  arrangement 
for  the  right  to  construct  his  own  engine. 

Moreover,  Edward  Wallin,  who  had  been  trained  for  business, 
was  himself  a  Baptist,  being  minister  of  the  chapel  at  Maze  Pond, 
Southwark,  from  1702  until  his  death  in  1733. 

It  seems  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  Wallin  acted  as  New¬ 
comen’s  “  London  agent,”  and  that  their  business  friendship  arose 
through  the  faith  they  held  in  common.  This  conclusion  is 
strengthened  by  consideration  of  other  business  connections  of 
Newcomen.  His  Dartmouth  partner,  John  Galley,  was  one  of  the 
small  group  of  Baptists  residing  in  the  town.  Furthermore,  their 
first  contract  for  an  engine  was  negotiated  through  Humphrey 
Potter,  a  leading  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Bromsgrove, 
and  from  that  same  congregation  came  Joseph  Hornblower,  who 
went  with  Newcomen  into  Cornwall  to  help  him  with  his  trade  in 
the  year  1725.  It  seems  clear  that  Newcomen  drew  his  staunchest 
friends  from  those  in  whose  fellowship  he  found  the  deeper  satis¬ 
factions  of  his  life. 

The  letter  has  been  acquired  from  Mr.  C.  P.  R.  Prance,  of 
Chudleigh,  Devon,  who  is  descended  from  Hannah  Gibbs  (n^e 
Newcomen)  grand-daughter  of  the  engineer.  Other  papers  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Prance  confirm  what  has  always  been  said  by 
the  Baptists  of  Dartmouth,  viz.  that  Newcomen  was  their  leader 
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for  many  years,  and  that  he  leased  part  of  his  premises  in  Lower 
Street  for  their  services.  The  contents  of  the  letter  make  it  very 
clear  indeed  that  he  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  earnest  convic¬ 
tion;  and  that  in  any  attempt  to  portray  his  character  these 
qualities  must  be  given  very  considerable  weight.  His  grandfather 
had  died  in  1652,  but  his  grandmother,  Bathsheba,  is  listed  as  one 
of  the  nonconformists  (absentees  from  church)  in  1663,  the  year 
of  his  birth.  His  family  were  Baptists,  his  wife,  Hannah  Way- 
mouth,  was  a  Baptist,  and  now  it  is  made  more  than  ever  clear  that 
his  religious  beliefs  were  indeed  the  mainspring  of  his  conduct. 

Percy  Russell. 

COPY  OF  ORIGINAL  LETTER 
(Now  purchased  by  the  Corporation  of  Dartmouth,  March,  1952.) 

London,  December  30th,  1727. 

My  dear  Wife, 

I  rejoice  to  hear  by  yrs.  of  26th  inst.,  that  the  family  is  in  good  health, 
which  Mercy  I  am  also  favoured  with — I  suppose  Elias  may  be  returned 
before  this  comes  to  hand,  if  not  remember  me  kindly  to  him,  and  to  our 
other  two  children,  and  tell  them  I  should  greatly  rejoyce  to  hear  they 
were  seriously  enquiring  the  way  to  Sion  with  their  ffaces  thitherward: 
This  ought  to  be  their  chiefest  concern,  as  ever  tiiey  propose  to  themselves 
the  enjoyment  of  true  Happiness — Tell  them  that  I  sometimes  reflect  upon 
the  Melancholy  Circumstance  of  the  late  Prince  Menzikoff,  who,  a  few 
months  since  was  Prime  Minister  to  the  Great  Empereur  of  Russia,  had 
arrived  to  an  extraordinary  height  of  power,  had  accumulated  to  himself  an 
imminse  quantity  of  Riches,  and  was  almost  adored  by  all,  as  the  most 
happy  of  all  men,  but  was  suddenly  deprived  of  all,  and  reduced  to  his 
former  degree  of  Meanness,  having  incurred  also  the  highest  displeasure  of 
the  Great  Monarch;  yet,  in  my  apprehension  (notwithstanding  the  many 
sorrowful  reflections  he  may  be  supposed  to  make  upon  it),  his  Case  is  very 
desirable,  when  set  in  compare  with  that  ffooll  mentioned  by  our  Saviour, 
Luke  12,  who,  when  his  Soul  comes  to  be  required  of  him,  shall  be  found 
only  to  have  been  laying  up  Treasure  to  himself,  and  is  not  rich  towards 
God,  for  the  former  hath  time  and  opportunity  to  provide  himself  of  a 
muoi  better  and  greater  Treasure  than  what  he  hath  lost  while  the  other 
is  past  all  hope  in  that  respect ;  The  fonner  hath  nothing  more  to  fear  from 
the  rage  of  the  great  master,  than  the  Killing  of  his  body  But  oh,  what  hath 
not  the  latter  to  fear  from  the  anger  of  an  Incensed  God,  tvho  had  so  often 
offered  himself  unto  him  as  his  portion  in  order  to  his  everlasting  Happiness, 
but  was  neglected  and  sight^,  and  for  what  was  the  Gracious  offer 
despised?  Even  for  the  Gratification  of  sinful  lusts,  or  for  the  enjoyment  of 
Lying  Vanities,  which  he  very  well  knew  he  must  soon  leave,  and  how 
soon,  who  can  tell?  The  Lord  ^rant  these  considerations  may  make  suit¬ 
able  Impressions  upon  all  our  Minds.  To  his  case  I  heartily  commend  you 
and  wiffi  dear  love  to  you.  Duty  and  dear  respects  to  all  at  Dartmouth,  and 
wishing  you  all  a  happy  New  Year  and  many  of  them  I  am 
Yr  Affect.  Husband 
Thos  Newcomen 

Mr.  Lidston  was  to  sail  die  middle 
of  last  week,  so  shall  send  the  screws 
and  Pull^  by  next  Vessell. 

Mrs.  Wallin  being  present,  gives  her  service  to  you. 
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A  Village  Pastorate,  1847-1856  | 

IN  a  minute  book  of  the  church  at  Great  Ellingham,  Norfolk,  j 
under  the  date  December  3rd,  1852  an  entry  reads : — "  The  !  < 

Pastor — in  conjunction  with  the  younger  deacon  remarked  on  the  1  < 

folly  of  adhering  to  the  superstitious  usage  of  carrying  the  corpse  >  < 

of  deceased  friends  into  the  chapel;  persuading  the  members  to  > 

discountenance  the  same  and  to  advise  others  to  abandon  it  as  *  < 

superstitious  and  injurious  to  the  property.”  An  entry  headed 
“  Died  September  26th  1856  ”  continues  “  With  humiliation  before 
God  and  pain  as  a  church  we  here  record  the  sudden  and  lamented  < 

death  of  our  beloved  Pastor  the  Rev.  James  Cragg  who,  during  j  < 

nearly  ten  years,  faithfully  and  affectionately  laboured  amongst  ) 
us.”  A  grey  stone  slab  lettered — 

Beneath  this  Stone  * 

Rests  the  Body  of 
JAMES  CRAGG 
Who  died  Sept.  26th 
1856 

Aged  40  years. 

is  in  the  floor  of  an  aisle  and  a  white  marble  tablet^  is  on  the  wall 
opposite  under  the  gallery,  inscribed — 

In  memory  of 
The  Revd.  James  Cragg 
Who  for  nine  years  was  the  beloved  Pastor 
of  this  church 

Who  died  26th  September  1856 
Aged  40  years 

“  A  faithful  servant  of  Christ  ” 

So  far  as  is  known  this  is  the  only  intra-mural  burial  in  the 
Meeting  House,  as  early  records  correctly  call  the  building.* 

Why  was  it  that  in  less  than  four  years  the  strongly  expressed  * 
views  of  James  Cragg  should  be  so  markedly  ignored?  Was  it  the 
wish  of  his  widow?  Records  show  that  she  took  her  place  in  the  | 

work  of  the  church.  One  cannot  think  it  was  his  own  desire.  The 
tribute  already  quoted  goes  on  : — “ .  .  .  may  our  future  steps  be 
guided  ...  in  the  choice  of  another  Pastor  who,  as  a  faithful  and  ' 
affectionate  under-shepherd,  shall  lead  us  into  the  green  pastures 
of  the  Gospel  and  by  the  refreshing  waters  of  salvation,  and  like-  ' 
wise  be  the  honour’d  instrument  of  calling  many  to  the  fold  of  the 
Church.”  Two  other  ministers  have  mural  tablets  to  their  memory ;  i 

An  account  of  renovations  in  1884  refers  to  “  a  new  Tablet  to  Mr.  j 
Cram's  memory”.  I 

^Except  for  one  entry  1817  "to  build  a  new  Baptist  Chappie  (sic)  or  [ 
Meeting  House  "  the  word  “  chapel  ”  is  not  used  until  1847. 
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in  1806  £2  :  12  :  6  was  “  paid  for  the  grave-stone  of  Mr. 
Ewing.”  These,  with  others,  were  buried  in  the  Burial  Ground 
more  than  a  mile  away.  Why,  then,  was  James  Cragg  buried 
inside  ? 

The  first  church  book,  a  treasured  document,  contains  “  The 
Covenant  and  Articles  of  the  Faith^  of  the  Baptized  Church  of 
Christ  ”  followed  by  five  pages  of  admissions  with  deaths  subse¬ 
quently  noted.  Pages  have  been  cut  away;  on  a  scrap  remaining 
we  read : — “  A  just  register  of  the  succeeding.”  The  last  entry 
on  a  vertical  half-page  records  “  March  9th  1789  the  Revd.  Mr. 
John  Sparkhall  Dyed,  Pastor  21  years.”  The  next  book  opens  : — 
“John  Ewing  from  Worstead  in  Norfolk,  took  the  Pastoral  care 
of  this  churdi  July  20th  1790.”  There  follow  six  pages,  mostly 
admissions,  but  including  the  entry : — “  February  1st  1805 
Departed  this  Life,  John  Ewing  after  a  Faithfull  Discharge  of 
Fourteen  years  and  Six  Months  of  the  Pastoral  care  of  this 
Church.” 

Page  seven  begins : — “  Received  the  Dismission  of  Charles 
Hatcher  from  a  Particular  Baptist  Church  at  Horham  in  Suffolk, 
was  Admitted  a  Member  April  3rd  1806.  At  tlie  same  time  Mr. 
Hatcher  was  Unanimously  called  to  take  the  Pastoral  Charge  of 
the  Church,  which  He  Accepted,  And  was  Publicly  Ordained.”* 
There  follow  admissions  with  notes  of  deaths  and  “  seperations  ” ; 
regular  entries  cease  in  1823,  there  are  two  entries  for  1829  and 
one  each  for  1832  and  1834.  The  next  is  dated  November  3rd 
1844  and  is  a  “  Mem  ”  initialled  A.  P.  It  says  ; — “  Mr.  Charles 
Hatcher  resigned  ...  on  Sunday  the  13th  of  October  1842  after 
faithfully  sustaining  his  office  ...  for  37  years  being  incapacitated 
by  growing  infirmities  .  .  .  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  several  kind 
friends  from  Norwich  particularly  by  Mr.  Jas.  Cozens  ...  at  a 
Church  Meeting  held  4th  August  1844  a  unanimous  invitation  was 
given  to  Mr.  Alfred  Powell,  then  of  Norwich  and  late  Pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  Salhouse  ...  he  acceeded  to  our  request.” 

From  that  point  minutes  were  kept,  implementing  a  resolution, 
"...  that  the  Pastor  be  requested  to  make  entries  in  the  church 
minute  book  of  those  events  necessary  to  a  faithful  record  of  its 
proceedings.”  “  A  careful  examination  of  Church  books  ”  was 
made  and  a  list  of  March  1846  shows  31  members.  On  November 
22nd  the  same  year  Alfred  Powell  “  gave  notice  that  he  should 
resign  ...  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  consequence  of  an  affection  in 
the  throat.” 

The  Rev.  James  Cragg  of  Blakeney  supplied  for  four  Sundays 

®  Hyper-calvinist  and  dated  "  upon  ye  29th  day  of  ye  ninth  month  1699  *’ ; 
its  "  pedigree  "  is  under  investigation. 

*  An  account  book  records  : — "  Do  for  the  Dinners  of  Twelve  Ministers 
Mr.  Hatcher’s  Ordination  £1  10s.  Do  for  Tea  for  part  of  the  above  7s.  6d.’’. 
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in  January  1847  and  an  unanimous  invitation  was  sent  to  him. 

.  The  pecuniary  prospects  of  the  Situation  .  .  .  the  Minister 
will  have  the  house  .  .  .  free  of  Rent,  the  Income  of  the  Property 
,  .  .  will  be  about  £25  per  year  and  we  hope  to  raise  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  from  £9  to  £10  per  Qr.”® 

The  Baptist  Magazine  for  1838  records  that  James  Cragg 
“  was  set  apart  to  pastoral  office  over  the  Baptist  Church  at  Shal- 
don  ”  (Devon).  He  was  then  22.  In  1841  the  Norfolk  Association 
appointed  him  to  the  newly  formed  church  at  Holt,  Norfolk,  where 
Thomas  Owen,  a  city  missioner  of  Norwich,  had  been  working  for 
seven  years.  On  January  1st,  1843,  Cragg  “  baptized  eight  in  a 
stream,  most  of  them  elderly,”  on  the  18th  he  was  married  in 
the  Independent  church  at  Dawlish  to  Miss  E.  W.  Dench  and  eight 
days  later  a  new  gallery  was  opened.  “  His  attention  was  directed 
to  Blakeney,  five  miles  from  Holt.”  Soon  “  his  services  were 
solicited  by  several  pious  people  who  had  taken  a  place  and  fitted 
it  up  as  a  chapel  ”  {vide  Maurice  Hewitt  MSS.,  Norwich  Central 
Library).  An  assistant  was  appointed  with  responsibility  for 
Thomage,  two  miles  from  Holt,  and  Cragg  became  Pastor  at 
Blakeney  in  1844  when  the  church  joined  the  Norfolk  Association. 
The  work  flourished  and  a  building  was  erected  to  seat  200.  Cragg 
preached  three  times  each  Sunday  and  on  Wednesdays  when  the 
service  was  “  followed  by  instruction  for  members.”  In  addition 
two  prayer  meetings  were  held  weekly.  He  was,  indeed,  a  young 
man  with  a  mind  to  work. 

His  acceptance  dated  February  16th  1847  shows  him  a  pious 
man,  “  my  prayerful,  anxious  and  deliberate  thought  ” ;  an  earnest 
man,  “  that  thro’  our  relationship  the  Church  of  God  may  be 
enriched,  souls  saved,  Christ  honoured  and  God  glorified.”  He  is 
also  frank,  “  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  the  duties  of  Pastor  and 
People  are  mutual  and  only  so  far  as  they  are  understood  ^.nd 
evangelically  carried  out  can  our  union  be  happy  and  profitable.” 
Gently,  but  firmly  he  demands,  “  I  earnestly  ask  and  scripturally 
claim  your  continued  prayers,  co-operation  and  support,  that  in 
every  effort  to  be  useful  I  may  have  the  confident  sanction  of  a 
beloved  and  affectionate  people.”  He  and  "  his  beloved  partner, 
Eliza  Wood  Cragg  ”  are  dismissed  by  Blakeney  with  the  prayer, 
”  may  you  live  to  enjoy  that  sweet  communion  together  which  it 
was  our  felicity  to  share.” 

The  first  church-meeting  with  him  presiding  was  on  May  2nd 
1847  and  he  is  at  once  ready  with  a  new  project ;  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to  seek  union  with  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
.Association  of  Calvinistic  Baptist  Churches — “  to  assist  in  spread- 


> 


®  This  entry  numbered  “  Min.  1  ’’  is  in  Craggr’s  writing  as  are  all  records 
during  his  pastorate  with  the  exception  of  an  entry  dat^  May  25th,  1856. 
The  last  number  in  this  book  is  70. 
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ing  the  Gospel  among  the  benighted  Inhabitants  of  our  County," 
In  his  study  is  a  new  book  latelled  outside  "  Members’  Names," 
inside  is  a  nominal  roll.  It  remains  a  model  of  neatness  and  detail. 

The  new  broom  begins  to  sweep,  the  chapel  must  be  re¬ 
painted,  there  is  need  for  “  better  accommodation  as  to  horses, 
gigs,  etc.” ;  a  new  palisading  in  front  of  the  chapel  ground  is  put 
in  hand.  He  persuades  the  church  to  discontinue  examination  in 
meeting  of  applicants  for  membership — “  .  .  .  for  the  future 
persons  desiring  Christian  fellowship  be  proposed  at  one  meeting 
and  their  eligibility  considered  at  another,  thereby  affording 
opportunity  for  all  to  converse  privately  with  the  candidates." 
He  “  announced  a  list  of  subjects  for  the  winter  months.”®  A 
prayer  meeting  is  held  “  to  seek  a  divine  blessing  thereon,” 

At  the  149th  anniversary  on  Friday  September  29th  1848  "  at 
the  close  of  the  social  repast  .  .  .  the  Pastor  gave  a  short  report 
of  progress.”  There  have  been  ten  baptisms,  "  a  jarring  thing 
unknown  and  the  Pastor’s  health  re-established  ...  a  .stable  has 
been  erected,  the  chapel  registered  for  marriages.  Near  £30 
collected  towards  the  new  S.  School  galleries.  Congregations  and 
School  increased ;  a  Reading  Society  commenced  and  in  connection 
with  other  Christians  an  Auxiliary  to  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
formed,  the  loan  tract  System  commenced  in  5  parishes.” 

"  A  Standing  Law  ”  is  passed  : — "  absence  from  the  Lord's 
Table  without  satisfactory  reason  will  be  dealt  with  by  erasure.”^ 
At  the  same  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  the  church  ”  become  one 
with  ”  the  churches  at  Attleborough,  Kenninghall  and  Carlton 
Rode  "  in  their  Christian  friendly  association  on  the  day  known  as 
Good  Friday,”  On  the  proposal  of  the  Pastor  a  member  from 
the  Independent  church  at  East  Dereham  had  been  received  for 
Communion  although  it  was  not  until  January  1854  that  “  almost 
unanimously  we  become  an  open  Communion  church.”*  Earlier 
the  Pastor  had  innovated  a  monthly  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  instead  of  once  every  eight  weeks. 

On  September  27th  1849  “  it  was  reported  that  during  the 
year  eleven  had  joined  by  baptism.”  The  ter-Jubilee  has  come 
and  the  Pastor  writes  on  a  clean  page  “  See  New  Church  Book  for 
future  information.  September  2^h  1849.”  It  is  Saturday  and 
the  Pastor  comes  out  of  his  cottage  Manse,  walks  under  the 
Walnut  tree  and  into  the  chapel  to  lead  a  ”  public  prayer  meeting.”^ 
He  notes  ”  the  Anniversary  Day  ”  and  looks  towards  the  morrow. 

On  the  Thursday  previous  the  church  had  met  for  special 

®  The  following  February  he  prints  a  list  “  distributing  them  generally 
through  the  parish’’. 

’  A  copy  of  a  letter  sent  is  inserted. 

*In  1855  “other  churches  have  dis-satisfaction  with  our  open 
communion 
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prayer ;  it  is  good  to  know  that  “  a  good  number  of  members 
(were)  present  and  an  excellent  feeling.”  On  his  study  table  is 
the  “  New  Church  Book  ”  in  which  for  seven  years  he  is  to  sketch 
in,  all  unconsciously,  more  details  of  his  self  portrait.  The  minutes 
are  again  numbered.  The  opening  heading  runs  “  Jubilee  Celebra- 
tions  and  Church  History.” 

“  On  the  Lord’s  Day  the  Pastor  preached  in  the  morning 
and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Pigg  (Indept.)  of  Wymondham  afternoon  and 
evening.”  On  the  Monday  afternoon  the  Rev.  G.  Gould  of 
Norwich  gave  an  address  on  “  The  Past  and  the  Present,”  the 
Rev.  J.  Alexander  (Indept.)  of  Norwich  on  “  The  Present  Duty 
of  Christians.”  About  140  had  tea.  Jeremiah  Colman  presided 
over  the  evening  meeting  and  the  speakers  were  Revs.  Alexander, 
Gould  and  Pigg,  Cousins®  of  Norwich,  Hatcher  of  Gt.  Ellingham, 
Dann  (Indept.)  of  Hingham,  Smith  of  Foulsham  and  Breasted  of 
Blakeney.  A  plea  was  made  for  a  Jubilee  Fund  of  £200  to  build 
a  new  Manse. 

During  the  day — a  crowded  one — the  Pastor  read  a  historical 
sketch.  He  told  how  “  312  members  only  have  been  connected 
with  it  during  the  past  150  years;  56  are  now  in  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship,  28  of  whom  have  joined  within  the  last  27  months  and  13  in 
the  last  year.”  He  was  pensive — ”  our  fathers  .  .  .  are  entombed 
in  our  graveyard,  their  spirits  are  before  the  throne  of  God  .  .  . 
pastors,  deacons,  members  .  .  .  five  generations  are  gone.”  He 
became  outspoken — “  A  twofold  evil  has  been  painfully  prominent 
.  .  .  impeding  religious  progress,  destroying  spirituality  .  .  .  hinder¬ 
ing  Christian  exertion.  The  first  is  the  leaven  of  Hyper-Calvinism 
denying  the  universal  provision  of  the  Gospel,  the  duty  of  the 
sinner  to  believe  in  Christ,  expelling  benevolence  from  the  heart, 
cultivating  harsh  and  censorious  selfishness,  carrying  with  it  the 
very  coldness  of  death.  May  its  dying  knell  be  heard  in  all  the 
churches  before  long.  The  second  evil  is  that  of  religious  endow¬ 
ments,  the  nursery  of  indolence,  the  opponent  of  healthy  Christian 
willinghood  and  the  parent  of  much  that  is  contrary  to  Christ. 
The  former  evil  we  can  rejoice  over  as  extinct  being  purged  out 
by  a  sounder  and  more  scriptural  theology.  The  latter  we  seek  to 
paralyse  and  destroy  by  Gospel  teaching  and  frequent  calls  to 
Christian  liberality.” 

The  Pastor  never  minced  matters — “  A  suitable  residence  for 
the  Pastor  is  absolutely  needed,  the  present  (one)  carrying  with 
it  the  imperfections  of  age  and  the  antique  absence  of  domestic 
comfort ;  is  unhealthy,  inconvenient,  repulsive  and  unsuitable.” 
He  is  not,  however,  concerned  only  for  himself — “  A  Day  School 
for  the  education  of  many  without  denominational  peculiarities. 


®  So  spelt,  but  should  it  he  "  Coiens  "  ? 
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baptized  with  the  religion  of  the  cross,  as  the  elevaler  (sic)  of 
mind  and  a  helpmate  to  the  Sabbath  Schools  is  an  essential.”  He 
called  for  “  A  healthier  piety  in  the  church,  its  members  exemplify¬ 
ing  the  earnestness,  the  spirituality,  the  prayerfulness,  the  self 
denial,  the  noble  mindedness  of  the  Son  of  God.” 

He  has  now  been  in  the  village  for  nearly  three  years ; 
congregations  have  grown,  conversions  followed  by  baptisms  have 
encouraged  him  and  heartened  the  church;  the  chapel  has  been 
cleaned,  he  is  leading  his  flock  to  co-operate.  “  The  Pastor  stated 
that  he  had  acceded  to  a  request  from  the  Wesleyans  to  close  our 
chapel  this  evening  as  it  was  their  School  Anniversary.”^® 

But  how  right  was  Matthew  Arnold — 

“We  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 
The  fire  that  in  the  soul  resides." 

After  the  elation  of  the  Jubilee  celebrations  signs  of  reaction 
appeared.  On  July  1st  1850 — “the  present  state  of  the  church 
was  again  pressed  on  the  solemn  attention  of  those  present,  with 
its  claims  urged  by  the  Pastor.”  At  the  annual  meeting  in  January 
1851  a  decrease  of  five  was  reported,  “  the  Pastor’s  salary  £4 
less.”  Yet  new  ventures  have  emerged — “  A  Christian  Mutual 
Provident  Society  ”  and  “  A  Juvenile  Auxiliary  to  the 
Missionary  Society.”  In  June  “  The  Pastor  pointed  out 
indications  of  the  decline  of  religion  and  want  of  co-operation  cn 
the  part  of  some  of  the  members  with  himself.”  He  is  in  his  third 
year ;  often  a  difficult,  if  not  critical,  period  and,  maybe,  the  shep¬ 
herd  is  travelling  too  fast  for  the  sheep.  By  October  the  church 
considers  whether  “  to  supplicate  the  reviving  of  God’s  work  .  .  . 
by  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  It  was  resolved  to  hold 
cottage  prayer  meetings  "  wherever  doors  may  be  opened.”^^ 
In  December  he  asks  for  a  collection  for  Blakeney  and  he  exhorts 
members  “  to  abstain  from  countenancing  (communal)  baking  on 
the  Lord’s  Day  ...  the  practice  being  immoral.” 

His  courageous  leadership  shews  again  in  April  1852 — “  In 
consequence  of  members  not  keeping  their  own  business  to  them¬ 
selves  he  should  .  .  .  for  the  future  baptize  candidates  previous  to 
naming  them  to  the  church.”  At  the  same  meeting  “  some  brethren 
gave  expression  to  strong  thoughts  and  feelings  as  to  .  .  .  two  or 
three  members  who  were  sowing  discord.”  The  following  month 
a  member  is  excluded,  in  June  another,  “  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
Alehouse  and  Skittle  Alley.”  The  Pastor’s  letters  of  admonition 
to  these  and  other  disciplined  members  are  models  of  faithful 
firmness  and  affectionate  concern.  He  does  indeed  watch  over  his 
flock.  Two  months  later  preaching  on  alternate  Thursday  evenings 

*®This — a  mutual  courtesy,  still  operates. 

By  January  four  opened. 
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is  started  in  Bow  Street,  an  outlying  district  of  the  parish ;  “  a 
station  occupied  for  preaching  at  Deopham,”  three  miles  away. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Pastor  moved  into  the  new  house  and  the 
old  cottage  “  is  reserved  for  chapel  purposes.”  His  depression 
has  not  lifted  by  February  1853 — “  the  Pastor  and  several  members 
.  .  .  lamenting  the  smallness  of  success.”  The  conclusion  of  “  his 
six  years’  pastorate  (finds  him  giving)  a  short  address  on  the 
design  of  our  existence  as  a  Christian  church,  mutual  Edification 
and  Evangelisation.”  In  May  he  “  intimates  his  intention  of 
preaching  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer,”  later  “  associating 
with  the  Wesleyan  friends.”  The  services  were  “  encouraging  a.s 
to  attendance  and  attention.”  Cottage  services  are  again  arranged 
for  the  coming  winter.  He  was  always  well  ahead  with  his  plans. 

1854,  when  the  deacon’s  report  to  the  annual  meeting 
was  “  on  the  whole,  favourable,”  sees  the  Baptist  New  Selection 
take  the  place  of  Rippofi's  and  "  a  new  Ordinance  Set  inclusive  of 
a  flagon  for  the  wine.”  On  July  10th  new  Vestries  were  opened 
and  two  days  later  “  the  Pastor  went  from  home  to  recruit  his 
health.”  He  was  back  by  the  middle  of  September  and  asks  for 
"  an  increase  of  Deacons  ...  it  would  relieve  him  of  social  things 
that  he  may  give  himself  more  to  God’s  Word  and  prayer  ...  it 
would  be  a  preventitive  to  confusion  should  death  hastily  take 
away  himself.”  At  the  same  meeting  he  “  stated  his  own  gloomy 
impression  as  to  the  want  of  vigorous  piety  among  us  ”  and  asks 
”  would  it  be  well  to  have  special  services  for  prayer  for  the  Holy 
Spirit?”  “He  hinted  at  the  desirableness  of  having  a  female 
prayer  meeting  ” ;  were  some  remembering  St.  Paul’s  “  let  your 
women  keep  silence  in  the  churches  ”  ? 

At  the  October  meeting  his  health  is  again  mentioned,  he 
“  proposed  to  institute  a  singing  class  for  the  winter,  to  promote 
congregational  singing  ”  and  "  In  consequence  of  the  singing  class, 
conjointly  with  the  Pastor’s  health,  cottage  and  special  services 
be  deferred  for  the  present.  Having  noted  his  readiness  to  work 
with  Wesleyans  we  are,  perhaps,  surprised  that  he  tells  the  church 
he  has  “  refused  Communion  to  a  Christian  member  of  the 
Establishment.  At  present  we  only  admit  members  of  Christian’® 
churches,  the  Establishment  not  being  such,  as  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  term  of  membership.”  Further,  he  "has 
fully  resolved  to  abstain  from  burying  on  the  Lord’s  Day.”  Not, 
it  seems,  because  of  any  strain  upon  himself  but,  b^use  of 
"  many  kept  away  from  God’s  House  thereby.” 

January  1855  opens  with  “  special  prayer  meetings  for  a  week 
to  seek  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  In  March  the  Pastor 
reads  a  letter  prepared  for  the  Association.  It  "elicited  remarks 


^*This  word  is  underlined. 
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of  a  sombre  character.”  Long  enough  he  has  dreamed  of  a  day 
school,  now  a  British  School  is  materialising,  the  church  “  cheer¬ 
fully  agrees  to  a  portion  of  the  orchard  .  .  .  being  appropriated 
for  the  building  and  playground.”  At  the  April  meeting  he  is 
again  concerned  about  the  state  of  the  church  and  Sunday  school 
and  announces  “  a  course  of  sermons  this  summer  instead  of  open- 
air  services.” 

The  annual  meeting  for  1856,  his  last,  was  brought  forward 
to  December  24th  “  when  23  partook  of  tea."^®  There  are  shadows, 
from  the  membership  “  three  removed  by  death,  one  ceased  by 
non-attendance.”  There  is  a  deficit  in  the  finances.  There  is  a 
bright  spot,  “  Day  School  erected  on  our  own  land.”  The  Pastor 
is  weary,  sad  and  doubtless,  ill ;  he  speaks  of  “  difficulty  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  going  on  with  the  Pastorate  except  he  was  more 
thoroughly  sustained  and  the  factious  spirit  of  some  was  laid  aside 
and  the  apparent  opposition  of  others  to  progress  ceased.”  “  The 
Lord’s  Supper  was  administered.  The  meeting  was  solid  and 
solemn.” 

On  April  10th  the  Pastor  "  gave  an  address  on  the  close  of 
his  nine  years  Pastorate.”  A  member  “  has  avowedly  joined  the 
Mormons  ” ;  there  “  are  reports  of  an  unfavourable  character 
respecting  ”  another.  The  leader  of  the  singing  class  wishes  to 
resign.  On  May  25th  he  “  referred  to  the  aggressive  movement 
of  certain  persons  of  the  Establishment  on  our  Day  and  Sabbath 
Schools.”  At  the  church  meeting  on  September  14th  “  the  Pastor 
stated  he  had  drawn  up  a  list  of  addresses  for  special  prayer 
meetings  and  a  list  of  sermons  to  be  preached.” 

They  were  never  delivered.  On  Sunday  September  21st  he 
baptized  one,  five  days  later  he  was  taken  suddenly  away.  It  shook 
the  church,  did  it  affect  the  village?  Over  twelve  months  passed 
before  any  move  was  made  to  fill  the  place  vacated  by  this  “  faith¬ 
ful  servant  of  Christ.” 

We  see  him  as  exactly  that.  “  Ill  and  o’erwork’d  ”  he  never 
allowed  his  village  pastorate  to  be  a  sinecure.  All  we  know  of  him 
we  learn  from  records  written  by  himself  in  the  church  books. 
He  was  only  40  when  he  died,  but  “  an  unspotted  life  is  ripe  old 
age.”^*  At  Abingdon,  even  Daniel  Turner,  who  was  Pastor  there 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  was  buried  outside.  At  Great  Ellingham 
they  buried  James  Cragg  inside  the  walls.  Was  it  thus  he  was 
honoured  for  the  great  man  they  judged  him ;  was  it  their  way  of 
showing  love  for  the  good  man  they  knew  him  to  be? 

J.  A.  Smallbone. 

^  There  were  now  45  members — an  increase  of  fourteen  in  ten  years 
Wisdom,  ii.  9. 
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The  Old  Minute  Book  of  Bourne 
Baptist  Church 

The  Baptist  Church  at  Bourne  in  Lincolnshire,  a  small  town 
of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  is  very  proud  of  its  long  history,  ' 
for  it  claims  to  have  been  founded  in  1645,  probably  by  soldiers 
from  Cromwell’s  army.  The  church  is  equally  proud  of  its  old  ,• 
minute  book,  which  contains  a  continuous  record  of  the  church  j 
business  from  1702  to  1891.  The  book  is  15^  inches  long  by  i 
6  inches  wide  and  H  inches  thick.  It  contains  about  300  pages,  I 
of  which  about  a  quarter  are  blank.  | 

On  the  first  page  of  the  book  there  is  the  heading  “  A  Booke  » 
of  Church  Affairs  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Baptised  Believers  I 
in  Bourne,  &c. — 1702.”  The  first  entry  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  i 
addressed  to  the  Quaker  meeting  in  Bourne  (there  is  no  Quaker 
meeting  there  now)  warning  them  of  a  certain  Edward  Walker, 
who  lodged  in  the  house  of  John  Burrows  and  became  “  kinder 
than  ordinaiy  to  Mary  his  wife.”  As  they  had  forsaken  the 
meetings  of  the  Baptists  and  joined  themselves  to  the  people  called  | 
Quakers,  “  therefore  we  give  notice  to  them  and  to  others  that  we  [ 
have  dealt  with  them,  according  to  gospell  rules,  for  their  perni-  \ 
cious  principals  and  disorderly  and  scandalous  practices,  and  we 
do  Disown  and  Reject  them  and  count  them  unworthy  of  Christian 
Communion,  till  they  give  satisfaction  in  such  things  as  are  or 
may  be  objected  against  them.  In  the  mean  while  we  pray  for  them 
that  they  may  be  delivered  from  their  mistakes,  and  be  converted 
and  saved.”  The  letter  is  dated  ffcb  7th,  1702/3. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  historical  entry  is  a  memorandum 
on  page  7,  dated  the  12th  day  of  the  4th  month  (vulgo  June)  1720. 

It  reads  as  follows ; — Joseph  Hooke  was  ordained  (with  Tho.  ’ 
Lawson)  Pastor  of  the  Church  meeting  in  Bourn,  Hackonby,  I 
Spalding  and  the  Park  adjacent,  in  Lincolnshire,  Sept  7,  168/,  j 
with  the  consent  of  the  said  Church,  by  Fasting  &  Prayer,  with 
Laying  on  of  Hands,  by  Thomas  Grantham,  then  Messenger  of 
the  Baptized  Churches  in  Lincolnshire.  ) 

The  said  Messenger  of  our  Churches  departed  this  Life, 
much  lamented  at  Norwich,  the  17  day  of  the  11  month  (vulgo 
Jan)  Anno  Dom.  1691-2.  I 

And  Tho.  Lawson  (joint  Elder  with  the  said  Joseph  Hooke)  ^ 
departed  this  life  at  Spalding  about  the  middle  of  September, 
1695. 

Aftei^vard,  that  is  Sept  6,  1696  the  said  Joseph  Hooke  was  ) 
ordained  Messenger  of  the  Baptized  Churches  in  Lincolnshire  at  1 
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the  earnest  request  of  the  said  churches  with  the  Approbation  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  London  (before  that  Assembly  was 
divided  about  Mr.  Caffin’s  Doctrine)  with  Fasting  and  Prayer  and 
Laying  on  of  Hands,  at  Spalding,  by  Mr.  Francis  Stanley, 
Messenger  of  the  Baptized  Churches  in  Northamptonshire.  By 
Ordination  he  hath  ever  since  stood  equally  related,  as  a 
General  Pastor,  to  all  the  Churches  that  own  him  in  his  office. 

Note. — The  Day  of  this  Ordination  was  appointed  by  an  Association 
in  Lincoln  and  all  the  Churclies  related  thereunto,  by  a  joint  Agreement, 
kept  a  solemn  fast  on  that  day  to  implore  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
said  Ordination.  And  Mr.  Stanley  preached  an  excellent  sermon  at  Spald¬ 
ing  that  Day,  to  a  good  congregation,  from  2  Cor.  11.  28 — And  after  that 
proceeded  to  Ordination,  as  aforesaid. 

Be  it  also  remembered  that  the  said  Mr.  Stanley  departed  this  life  at 
Ihs  dwelling  house  in  East  Haddon,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  Spring, 
1697. 

Note. — Almost  all  the  members  that  belonged  to  Bourne  and  Hackonby 
when  Joseph  Hooke  was  ordained  their  pastor,  are  deceased. 

A  further  historical  note  is  found  much  later  in  the  book,  on 
page  80,  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
chapel  on  May  6th,  1835.  It  is  headed  “  A  brief  Memorial  of  the 
rise  and  Progress  of  the  G.B.  Church,  Bourn,  Lincolnshire.  The 
early  history  of  the  General  Baptists  at  Bourn  &  its  vicinity  is 
buried  in  obscurity.  The  church  in  this  Town  was  originally 
connected  with  the  church  of  the  same  faith  at  Spalding  till  near 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Taylor’s  History  of  the 
English  General  Baptists  contains  traces  of  this  body  of  Christians 
at  Spalding  in  1646,  at  Thurlby  Langtoft  and  Narborough  in  1653 
and  at  Stainford  and  Bytham  in  1656.  The  records  of  the  Spald¬ 
ing  Church  contain  '  An  account  of  the  officers  and  members 
pertaining  to  the  church  of  Christ  in  Spalding,  Bourn  &  Hackonby 
and  the  parts  adjacent,  taken  the  31,st  day  of  the  6th  month, 
1688 

Most  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  lists  of  church 
members  and  also  particulars  of  people  who  were  struck  off  the 
church  roll  for  various  reasons.  Thus  in  1720  we  read  :  “  Robert 
Callis  of  Stenfield,  baptized  about  the  year  1688  and  seemed  zealous 
and  fervent  in  spirit  for  a  while.  Afterward  he  grew  loose  in  his 
conversation  and  was  withdrawn  from  after  he  had  been  tenderly 
dealt  withall  and  admonished  for 

1.  Going  to  dancing  and  such  profane  exercises 

2.  For  disobedience  to  his  mother 

3.  Contempt  of  Church  authority. 

Since  which  he  has  wholly  disregarded  his  Profession,  and 
joined  himself  with  the  National  Church,  and  lives  a  life  agreeable 
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with  ye  works.  Oh  !  yt  he  might  be  convinced  &  recovered  and  his 
soul  saved.” 

In  1796  “  John  Allan  withdrew  himself  upon  this  account, 
i.e.  the  Church  desired  to  have  some  conversation  with  him  respect¬ 
ing  his  going  to  fiddle  at  a  Christing  and  other  Places  of  Mirth. 
But  he  refused  to  have  his  conduct  examined,  and  so  left  his  place 
with  us,  and  has  done  what  he  can  to  hurt  the  cause  by  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  us,  may  the  Lord  grant  him  repentance  to  the 
acknowledging  of  the  truth.” 

In  April,  1794,  a  Mr,  James  Porter,  late  pastor  of  the  General 
Baptist  Church  at  Dover,  was  received  as  pastor  of  this  Church. 
On  May  12th,  13th,  14th  and.  15th,  he  baptized  14  new  members, 
and  on  May  24th  it  was  decided  to  send  a  letter  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  Worship  Street,  London,  in  order  to  join  the  same 
and  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Assembly.  No  more  is 
said  of  Mr.  Porter,  but  at  the  other  end  of  the  book,  is  to  be  found 
the  following  note  :  "  Mr.  Porter  came  from  Dover  to  Bourne  and 
we  had  good  hopes  that  he  would  have  been  a  very  useful  minister 
among  us,  but  he  turned  out  a  very  bad  man.  He  was  under 
necessity  to  leave  the  Town  in  the  night  for  fear  of  the  mob. 
Drunkenness  and  Sodomy  were  laid  to  his  charge.  He  had  only 
been  with  us  about  a  Quarter  of  a  year.  His  conduct  has  stabed 
our  Cause  and  God  only  knows  what  ye  consequence  will  be.  He 
would  have  baptized  any  person  without  any  regard  to  character. 
The  mischief  done  here  is  wore  than  his  own  conduct — ^may  a 
Merciful  God  help  us  in  our  present  state.”  Now  that  150  years 
have  passed,  one  wonders  whether  the  charges  brought  against  him 
were  true,  and  whether  the  Town  was  justified  in  its  condemnation. 

F.  J.  Mason. 


The  Art  and  Craft  of  Lay  Preaching  (8d.)  by  Nathaniel 
Micklem  gives  wise  practical  guidance  on  the  conduct  of  worship, 
preparation  of  sermons  and  other  relevant  matters.  Faith  and  the 
Life  Eternal  (8d.)  by  John  Huxtable,  As  Thy  Days  (Is.)  by  S. 
Maurice  Watts  and  The  Love  of  the  Father  (Is.)  by  H.  F.  Lovell 
Cocks  each  reproduce  talks  by  eminent  Congregational  ministers 
in  the  “  Lift  up  your  Hearts  ”  scries  of  the  B.B.C.  [All 
Independent  Press]. 
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C communion  with  God  in  the  New  Testament,  by  A.  Raymond 
George,  M.A.  (Epworth  Press,  25s.) 

This  book  is  the  Feamley-Hartley  Lecture  for  1953  by  the 
l.ampIough  Tutor  in  Systematic  and  Pastoral  Theology  and  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Religion  in  Wesley  College,  Headingley.  Let  it  be  said 
at  once  that  it  is  a  significant  contribution  to  New  Testament 
Scholarship. 

Mr.  George  starts  out  to  examine  the  type  of  man’s  communion 
with  God  in  the  New  Testament.  He  comes  to  the  clear  conclusion 
that  it  is  of  the  prophetic  type  which  we  usually  associate  with 
the  name  of  Dr.  Friedrich  Heiler.  After  an  exhaustive  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  words  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  describe  man’s 
communion  with  God,  Mr.  George  concludes  that  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  is  koinonia,  and  that  the  most  satisfactory  translation  of 
that  word  is  “  communion.”  The  argument  is  mostly  linguistic, 
and  obviously  anyone  who  tries  to  assess  the  character  of  a  man’s 
devotion  from  the  words  he  uses  is  committed  to  a  delicate  task. 
Most  of  us  would  hardly  care  to  have  our  devotional  life  summed 
up  on  the  basis  of  our  public  prayers  in  the  pulpit.  Moreover,  an 
illustration  of  the  pitfalls  of  applying  critical  analysis  in  devo¬ 
tional  matters  is  provided  when  Mr.  George  sets  out  a  summary 
of  C.  H.  Dodd’s  statement  of  the  kerygma  of  the  early  Palestinian 
Church.  Mr.  George  comments :  “  There  is  no  explicit  reference 
to  communion  with  God;  indeed  there  is  only  one  explicit  refer¬ 
ence  to  God  at  all.”  The  latter  comment  reveals  what  queer 
conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  the  statement,  and  undermines 
our  faith  in  the  conclusions  Mr.  George  draws  from  it  concerning 
the  type  of  devotion  in  the  community  it  represents. 

The  author’s  whole-hearted  support  of  the  prophetic  pattern  of 
prayer  leads  him  to  attack  Kirk’s  conclusions  in  The  Vision  of 
God,  left,  right  and  centre.  He  is  also  drawn  into  a  full  scale 
operation  against  mysticism  and  is  put  about  to  decide  who  exactly 
is  the  enemy.  For  the  purposes  of  his  investigation  he  makes  the 
following  classification  of  mysticism :  Type  1 — characterised  by 
absorption  into,  or  union  with,  God.  Type  2 — characterised  by  a 
warm  I-thou  relationship  with  God.  Type  3 — characterised  by 
Stress  on  man’s  separation  from  God,  and  using  terms  like  sin  and 
salvation  rather  than  communion.  After  a  scholarly  discussion  cf 
the  relevant  New  Testament  references,  Mr.  George  concludes 
that  all  New  Testament  communion  with  God  is  of  Type  2;  border- 
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ing  on  Type  3  in  the  case  of  the  Synoptics  and  on  Type  1  in  the 
case  of  the  Johannine  and  Pauline  writings.  Mr.  George  would  be 
one  of  the  first  to  admit  that  classification  in  such  matters  cannot 
be  satisfactory.  He  repeats  that  ineflfability  is  a  mark  of  at  least 
some  types  of  mysticism,  and  this  fact  (which  incidentally  makes 
one  wonder  how  he  passes  so  easily  over  passages  like  Romans 
viii.  26-27,  and  2  Cor.  xii.  2-4)  would  alone  make  it  very  difficult 
to  assign  any  mystic  to  Type  1  with  any  certainty.  It  will  always 
be  a  question  how  many  Christian  mystics  were  of  this  type  at  all. 

Mr.  George  rightly  insists  that  the  pattern  of  all  Christian  piety 
is  found  in  our  Lord.  But  this  fact  raises  serious  difficulties  for 
him,  for  the  proportion  of  our  Lord’s  prayer  life  which  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  Gospels  is  obviously  very  small  indeed.  Surely 
His  real  communion  with  God  came  in  those  long  nights  when  He 
was  on  the  hills,  and  what  the  Gospels  record  are  only  the 
ejaculatory  prayers  called  forth  by  the  urgent  situations  of  His 
public  life  and  ministry.  Is  it  conceivable  that  Mr.  George’s  con¬ 
clusion  that  Jesus’  prayer  was  exclusively  prophetic  might  have 
to  be  considerably  revised  if  we  knew  more?  For  example,  he 
says,  “  Yet  perhaps  the  net  result  of  these  tensions  .  .  .  was  that 
Paul  had  a  greater  preponderance  of  joy  over  sorrow  than  Christ.” 
Even  without  the  context,  is  it  possible  that  this  could  be  a 
warrantable  conclusion  with  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
evidence  not  available? 

From  all  these  considerations,  and  more,  one  emerges  with  two 
convictions.  The  first  is  that  this  book  will  find  a  place  in  the 
forefront  of  books  on  the  New  Testament  on  account  of  its 
scholarly  and  thorough  study  of  prophetic  prayer.  The  second  is 
that  the  praying  man  is  his  own  justification  and  his  prayer  is 
self-authenticating. 

Denis  Lant. 

Church  Relations  in  England.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  6d.) 

This  is  the  report  of  a  special  committee  set  up  by  the  Baptist 
Union  Council  to  consider  the  Report,  Church  Relations  in 
England.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  a  fresh  lead  in  his 
Cambridge  Sermon  of  1946  by  suggesting  that  since  the  Free 
Churches  had  accepted  the  principle  that  episcopacy  must  exist 
with  other  elements  in  a  re-united  Church,  a  beginning  might  be 
made  by  their  taking  episcopacy  into  their  own  systems.  This 
might  open  up  the  way,  not  to  re-union,  but  to  “  A  free  and  un¬ 
fettered  exchange  of  life  in  worship  and  sacrament.”  Appreciation 
of  the  Archbishop’s  leadership  is  rightly  expressed  in  the  present 
report. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Payne’s  penetrating  and 
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scholarly  pamphlet,  Th^  Free  Churches  and  Episcopacy,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  no  less  a  champion  of  re-union  than  Dr.  Hugh 
Martin  was  doubtful  of  the  possibility  of  advance  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  group  of  Anglican  and  Free  Church  theologians 
called  together  to  consider  what  was  involved  in  the  Archbishop's 
proposals,  it  appeared  unlikely  that  the  Baptist  reply  to  its  report 
Church  Relations  in  England  would  be  favourable.  The  reply  is, 
indeed,  in  the  Baptist  tradition,  forthright  and  uncompromising. 
It  undoubtedly  represents  the  point  of  view  of  the  great  majority 
of  Baptists  in  this  country. 

It  would  be  a  great  pity,  however,  if  we  regarded  this  particular 
chapter  in  church  relations  as  closed.  All  who  care  for  the  cause 
of  Christ  must  surely  agree  with  the  judgment  of  the  authors  of 
the  Baptist  report :  “  We  are  not  satisfi^  with  church  relations 
in  England  as  they  are  at  present.”  The  existing  situation  is  a 
grievous  hindrance  to  the  pressing  task  of  evangelism.  No  doubt 
Anglicans  have  still  much  to  learn  about  the  workings  of  the  grace 
of  God  in  non-episcopal  churches,  and  Baptists  have  much  to 
learn  about  the  place  of  order  in  the  Church  of  God.  Our  increased 
attention  to  the  ministry  and  the  creation  of  our  own  episcopal 
element  in  the  appointment  of  General  Superintendents  are 
evidences  that  we  have  begun  to  understand  that  order  is  not  un¬ 
important. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  hoped  that  “  conversations  between  the 
Churches  will  continue.”  The  present  reviewer  and  perhaps  other 
Baptists  would  have  welcomed  a  more  positive  note  in  the  Baptist 
report,  and  especially  an  exposition  of  our  conception  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  and  constitutional  episcopate.  Along  these  lines  Baptists 
have  an  important  contribution  to  make  to  the  thinking  of  the 
Church  Universal. 

John  O.  Barrett. 

Buddhism  and  Zen,  by  Ruth  S.  McCandless  and  Nyogen  Senzaki. 

(Philosophical  Library  of  New  York,  $3.75.) 

Zen  is  the  form  of  Buddhism  taken  to  China  by  the  rather 
frightening  monk  Bodhi-dharma  in  the  sixth  century.  It  aims  at 
short-circuiting  the  weary  round  of  death  and  rebirth,  and  finding 
release  here  and  now  by  means  of  realising  the  true  nature  of 
being.  When  one  realises  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  born,  and  so 
nothing  to  die,  release  comes.  The  method  is  concentration  on 
“  emptiness  ”  and  use  of  the  “  Ko-an  ”  to  carry  the  student  beyond 
the  bonds  of  the  intellect.  The  Ko-an  is  a  problem  not  solvable  by 
reason,  such  as  “  Two  hands  brought  together  produce  a  sound. 
What  is  the  sound  of  one  hand?”  The  book  contains  Ten 
Questions  and  Answers  for  enquirers  as  to  the  nature  of  Budd- 
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hism,  notes  on  meditation  including  some  items  translated  from 
Kei-zan  (1268-1325),  Sho-do-ka  ("  The  Song  of  Enlightenment  ”)  ^ 

written  by  Yoka-daishi  in  about  700  a.d.  with  notes  by  Nyogen 
Senzaki,  some  fragmentary  notes  on  Bodhi-dharma’s  disciples,  and 
some  “  Suggestions  for  Zen  Students  ”  by  Zen-getsu  (c.  800  a.d.). 
There  is  also  a  glossary,  for  which  at  least  one  Western  reader  is  • 
grateful. 

Denis  Lant. 


Psychology  for  Ministers  and  Social  Workers  (2nd  ed.),  by  H.  , 
Guntrip.  (Independent  Press,  12s.  6d.) 

The  author’s  intention  is  to  supply  “  knowledge  that  can  be  j 

used.”  Part  I,  which  he  calls  “  Practical,”  contains  much  sane  I 

advice.  Some  of  this  the  student  of  pastoral  theology  will  have  ’ 
found  in  all  the  books,  but  there  are  three  chapters  on  “  The 
Problem  of  the  Anxious  Mind  ”  (namely,  “  Sources  of  Anxiety,” 

“  Recognising  Neurosis  ”  and  “  Understanding  the  Maladjusted 
Personality  ”)  from  which  the  most  experienced  must  profit.  To  j 
his  second  edition  the  author  has  added  a  chapter  entitled,  "  The  ! 
Leader  and  the  Group,”  which  provides  many  illuminating  insights  j 
into  the  relationship  of  pastor  and  people.  Nowadays,  doctors  are 
(a)  so  busy  that  they  have  little  time  to  talk  with  anxiety- ridden 
patients,  and  (b)  more  willing  than  they  have  ever  been  to  recog- 
ni.se  that,  in  this  respect,  the  minister  can  be  of  great  help  (33.3% 
of  illness,  according  to  the  B.M.A.,  is  due  basically  to  anxiety). 
This  book  is  valuable  because,  whilst  including  a  timely  warning  t 
against  the  pitfalls  of  amateur  psycho-therapy,  it  does  indicate  how 
the  minister  can  help  in  relieving  “  situation-neurosis  ”  and  in  | 
preventing  more  serious  disorders.  Part  II  (Theoretical)  ably 
expounds  the  view  that  “  the  real  psychic  drama  of  human  life  is 
the  struggle  to  become  an  integrated  personality,  a  mature  indiv-  | 
idual,  so  that  the  personal  life  of  relationship  to  other  persons  can 
be  lived.”  This  edition  contains  a  discussion  of  recent  work  by  i 
M.  Klein,  K.  Homey  and,  most  notable  of  all,  W.  R.  D.  Fairbairn, 
in  which  the  Freudian  concept  of  the  self,  as  motivated  entirely 
by  the  instinctual  drives  of  the  Id,  is  rejected  for  the  idea  of  a  j 
”  dynamic  structure,”  whose  impulses  are  its  own  strivings  for  1 
good  “  object  relations.”  Not  the  least  value  of  this  book  is  that 
it  will  leave  the  theologically-minded  reader  pondering.  What  is 
the  relation  of  anxiety  to  sin?  Is  self-knowledge  (“  Man  frustrates  t 
himself  because  he  does  not  yet  understand  himself,”  p.  143)  the  1 
whole  answer?  I 

W.  D.  Hudson.  I 
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The  Graphic  Bible,  by  Lewis  Browne.  (Independent  Press, 
12s.  6d.) 

This  was  first  published  three  years  ago  and  has  now  been  given 
a  second  impression,  unfortunately  at  a  considerably  higher  price. 
It  is  a  condensed  narrative  of  the  Biblical  story,  with  a  good  bridge 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  accompanied  by  about  100 
maps  and  charts.  The  story  is  excellently  and  vividly  told  and  the 
maps  are  far  more  interesting  than  those  to  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed,  having  been  made  by  the  author  himself  in  the  tradition  of 
the  ancient  cartographers.  With  one  or  two  possible  exceptions 
they  are  fascinating  in  themselves  and  a  valuable  aid  to  the  telling 
of  the  story.  There  is  no  attempt  at  a  “  critical  ”  account  of  the 
Biblical  narrative;  it  is  a  summary  of  the  text  as  it  is,  but  it 
obviously  rests  upon  sound  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Biblical 
scholarship..  We  can  commend  the  book  as  a  helpful  aid  to 
teachers  and  for  use  in  Bible  classes  not  only  for  its  narrative 
interest  but  also  for  its  hints  in  methods  of  presenting  the  story 
attractively.  The  lettering  on  the  maps  has  spelling  deficiences 
which  call  for  correction  :  it  varies  betv/een  “  Caesarea  ”  and 
“  Cacserea  ”  and  we  have  found  “  Jereboam,”  “  Ancrya,”  “  Zac- 
heus,”  "  Bamabes,”  “  Orentes,”  and  “  beseiging.” 


Eschatology.  "  Scottish  Journal  of  Theology  Occasional  Papers, 
No.  2.”  (Oliver  and  Boyd,  6s.) 

This  volume  is  small  in  compass  but  heavy  in  content.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  four  papers  read  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Theology.  Prof.  W.  Manson  deals  with  “  Eschat¬ 
ology  in  the  New  Testament.”  With  its  roots  deep  in  the  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament  it  becomes  in  the  New  Testament,  to  use 
Dr.  Manson's  phrase,  “  plastic  to  Jesus  Christ.”  There  is  a  sense 
of  fulfilment,  a  “  realised  eschatology,”  but  faith  is  ever  dominated 
by  the  hope  of  a  consummation.  The  New  Testament  creates  its 
own  “  Eschatology  of  Glory.”  Rev.  W.  A.  Whitehouse  treats  of 
recent  developments  in  the  discussion  of  eschatology  and  the 
factors  which  theology  has  to  face  in  its  restatement  of  this  teleo¬ 
logical  truth  of  the  New  Testament.  Between  these  two  essays 
Prof.  G.  W.  H.  Lampe  examines  the  eschatology  of  the  Patristic 
writers.  A  great  amount  of  material  is  so  compressed  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  wood  for  trees.  The  third  essay  by  Prof,  T.  F. 
Torrance  on  “  The  Eschatology  of  the  Reformation  ”  is  mainly 
an  excellent  discussion  of  the  differences  between  Luther  and 
Calvin  on  this  subject.  By  no  means  easy  reading,  this  book  will 
repay  careful  study.  It  raises  many  problems  for  the  preacher  as 
well  as  the  theologian  for  it  is  not  a  technical  study  of  Bible 
eschatology,  but  its  concern,  in  Dr.  Manson’s  word,  is  “  with  the 
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bearings  of  eschatology  on  the  life  of  the  world,  on  the  cliaracter 
of  the  Church’s  mission  and  message  and  on  the  meaning  and 
ultimate  issues  of  history.” 


The  Trial  of  Jesus,  by  G.  D.  Kilpatrick.  (Geoffrey  Cumberledge, 
Oxford  University  Press,  3s.  6d.) 

The  1952  Dr.  Williams  Lecture  is  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Marcan  narrative  of  the  trial  of  Jesus.  It  was  prompted  by  dis- 
.satisfaction  with  Hans  Lietzmann’s  theory  in  Der  Proaess  Jesu, 
and  with  replies  to  this.  Accepting  Juster’s  arguments  Lietzmann 
infers  that  the  story  of  the  trial  before  the  Sanhedrin  has  no 
foundation  but  is  pait  of  the  Christian  attempt  to  add  to  Jewish 
responsibility.  Dr.  Kilpatrick  reaches  the  tentative  conclusion  that 
the  first  task  of  the  High  Priest  was  to  secure  a  unanimous  decision 
from  the  Sanhedrin ;  this  he  did  on  the  ground  of  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Temple.  They  had  not  the  power  to  carry  out 
the  death  penalty ;  this  must  be  done  by  Pilate  and  on  a 
charge  likely  to  claim  his  attention.  This  was  secured,  after 
the  blasphemy  “  trial,”  on  an  examination  of  the  prisoner.  The 
High  Priests’  question  would  probably  be  ”  Art  thou  the  King  of 
the  Jews?  ”  and  Jesus’  admission  led  to  the  charge  in  these  terms. 
The  Marcan  "Art  Thou  the  son  of  the  Blessed?”  has  been  re¬ 
written  in  the  light  of  late  history.  Though  admitting  lack  of 
adequate  evidence,  both  of  the  powers  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  this  time 
and  of  the  details  of  Jewish  law  regarding  capital  offences.  Dr. 
Kilpatrick  sees  no  reason  to  question  the  general  accuracy  of 
Mark’s  account. 

W.  S.  Davies. 


Power  and  Glory,  by  Clifford  Baylis. 

Goodly  Heritage,  by  Clifford  Baylis.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  Is. 
each.) 

Cloud  of  IVitnesses,  by  Eric  Shave  and  Robert  Duce.  (Inde¬ 
pendent  Press,  Is.) 

The  first  two  of  these  little  plays  are  well  suited  to  Youth 
Fellowships.  Power  and  Glory  has  parts  for  ten  men  and  eight 
women,  with  a  crowd  of  "  supers,”  and  tells  very  effectively  a 
story  set  in  the  days  immediately  following  the  death  of  our 
Lord,  which  leads  up  to  the  martyrdom  of  two  young  Roman 
Christians. 

Goodly  Heritage  tells  the  story  of  the  Christian  witness  of  King 
Oswald  of  Bemicia,  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  in  the  seventh 
century.  It  is  cast  for  nine  men,  seven  women,  and  has  scope 
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for  crowd  scenes.  It  is  not  as  effective  as  Goodly  Heritage  and  is 
rather  marred  by  some  heavy  sermonising  in  the  last  Act. 

Cloud  of  Witnesses  is  a  play  which  was  produced  at  the  Festival 
of  Congregationalism  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  in  May,  1953,  and 
depicts  a  scene  before  the  Sanhedrin  based  on  Acts  v,  three  scenes 
depicting  incidents  in  Congregational  history,  a  scene  on  a  modem 
housing  estate,  and  a  final  excursion  into’symbolism  in  the  style  of 
T.  S.  Eliot.  The  historical  incidents  are  excellent,  the  Church 
Extension  scene  might  be  more  effective,  and  one  is  left  to  wonder 
what  ordinary  members  of  the  audience  got  from  the  last  scene. 

Denis  Lant. 


The  Cross  and  the  Crown,  by  Norman  Beasley.  (Allen  &  Unwin, 
25s.) 

This  well-produced  book,  which  has  been  twenty  years  m  prep¬ 
aration  by  the  author,  gives  an  authoritative  account  of  Christian 
Science  from  its  earliest  days  and  describes  the  leadership  of  the 
movement  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  It  would  have  been  improved 
had  the  author  resisted  the  temptation  to  attack  the  Churches  and 
their  ministers  and  had  he  not  sometimes  misrepresented  their 
teaching  as,  e.g.  on  p.  406,  where  they  are  said  to  have  inculcated 
fear,  especially  the  fear  of  death,  and  to  have  taught  that  death 
is  victor  over  life.  Possibly  Christian  Science  stands  as  a  protest 
against  the  loss  by  the  Church  of  the  power  to  heal  but  whatever 
is  positive  and  valuable  in  its  witness  tends  to  be  overlooked  when 
one’s  mind  is  distracted  and  irritated  by  the  repetition  of  so  many 
ancient  heresies.  Those,  how'ever,  who  want  to  know  more  of  the 
origin,  doctrines  and  development  of  the  movement  will  find  this 
history  full  of  information. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 


The  Baptist  Union  and  its  Headquarters,  by  Ernest  A.  Payne. 

(Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  2s.) 

Dr.  Payne’s  pamphlet,  The  Baptist  Union  and  its  Finances, 
did  much  to  make  the  work  and  needs  of  the  Union  more  widely 
known,  and  now  he  has  followed  it  with  this  timely  booklet,  written 
to  commemorate  the  Jubilee  of  the  opening  of  the  Baptist  Church 
House.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  interesting,  informative 
and  well  illustrated.  The  Carey  Kingsgate  Press  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  printing  and  format.  What  is  now  needed  is  for  this 
booklet  to  get  into  the  hands  of  ministers,  deacons  and  the 
members  of  our  Churches. 
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The  Bible  and  Preaching,  by  H.  H.  Farmer,  M.A.,  D.D,  (Berean  I 
Press,  2s.)  ^ 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Dr.  Farmer’s  to  choose  this  parti¬ 
cular  subject  for  the  sixth  Joseph  Smith  Memorial  Lecture,  in  ^ 
view  of  the  celebration  in  1953-54  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Bible  Society.  He  begins  with  the  obvious  problem  ) 
of  the  contemporary  preacher,  that  of  communication.  How  can 
the  Bible,  “  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  extremely  ancient  docu¬ 
ments,”  be  genuinely  related  to  our  modem  world?  Dr.  Farmer  ! 
is  inclined  to  think,  from  his  own  experience,  that  some  preachers  ! 
have  not  as  yet  grappled  with,  or  perhaps  even  understood,  that  | 
problem.  Dr.  Faraier’s  argument  is  that  the  Bible  must  always  be 
central  to  Christian  preaching,  because  the  coming  of  Christ  into  ) 
human  life,  “  saving  history,”  is  the  heart  of  Christianity.  It  is  , 
the  Bible  which  gives  us  the  facts  of  this  “  saving  history,”  both  in  , 
the  preparatory  acts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  | 
decisive  act  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  New  Testament,  with  which 
is  bound  up  the  apostolic  response  to  God’s  redemptive  action  in 
Christ.  As  we  should  expect,  here  is  a  fresh  and  profound 
approach  to  an  old  problem,  but  was  it  necessary  to  coin  such  an 
ugly  word  as  “  inhistorisation  ”  to  bring  out  the  fundamental  1 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  conception  of  the  Incarnation? 

Alice  in  Bibleland,  by  George  Wills.  (Philosophical  Library,  New 
York.  $2.75.) 

This  is  an  extraordinary  production.  Alice,  the  central  figure 
of  this  playlet,  is  a  thirteen-year-old  girl  “  of  enquiring  mind,” 
who  has  started  to  read  the  Bible  through  from  cover  to  cover  at  ^ 
the  exhortation  of  her  pastor.  She  is  a  quite  incredible  character,  I 
initially  suggesting  sheer  stupidity,  and  subsequently  revealing  a  ^ 
remarkable  aptitude  for  tying  her  pastor  and  a  theological  student, 
both  poor  specimens,  in  knots.  Serena,  the  girl’s  grandmother,  i 
completes  an  unbelievable  quartet.  The  conclusion  of  the  playlet 
is  apparently  that  the  Bible,  though  containing  much  “  that  is  true  j 
and  wonderful  and  wise,”  contains  also  “  some  other  parts  that  . 
frankly  are  just  trash.”  It  is  a  pity  that  good  paper,  printing  and 
binding  have  been  wasted  on  expounding  with  such  crudity  so  silly 
a  verdict.  j 

A  Biblical  Approach  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  G.  A.  F.  ^ 
Knight.  Scottish  Journal  of  Theology  Occasional  Papers, 
No.  1.  (Oliver  and  Boyd,  6s.)  1 

The  emergence  of  the  Scottish  Journal  of  Theology  has 
proved  to  be  a  notable  event  in  British  theological  life.  In  the 
issue  of  this  scholarly  but  attractively  written  monograph,  origin- 
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ally  lectures  given  to  an  Australian  summer  school  of  theology, 
the  editors  have  launched  out  into  a  new  venture,  the  publication 
from  time  to  time  of  articles  which  are  too  long  for  the  Journal 
but  hardly  long  enough  to  be  published  as  books. 

Mr.  Knight  has  gathered  together  and  set  out  what  might  be 
called  Old  Testament  materials  suggestive  of  a  Trinitarian  doctrine 
of  God.  He  points  out  how  unfortunate  it  has  been  that  the  LXX, 
with  its  Greek  rather  than  Hebraic  outlook,  has  been  so  influential 
for  Christian  thinking  about  God.  By  going  back  to  the  Massoretic 
text  he  shows  that  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  God  is  not  abstract, 
intellectual  and  monadic  but  concrete,  organic  and  compound,  not 
Greek  but  Hebraic.  It  is  all  of  a  piece  with  this  Hebraic  outlook 
that  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  the  Father- Son  relationship. 
Israel  is  God’s  son  {Exodus  iv.  ?2-23,  inter  alia).  This  relationship 
found  its  characteristic  expression  in  redemptive  purpose.  The 
Spirit  has  also  a  large  place  in  the  Old  Testament  record  as  the 
vehicle  of  God’s  action  in  human  life.  In  the  New  Testament  the 
Father-Son  relationship  is  of  course  expressed  in  terms  of  God 
and  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is  greatly  devel¬ 
oped,  but  both  these  cardinal  conceptions  are  rooted  and  grounded 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  only  as  we  understand  this  that  we 
can  enter  into  the  richness  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  God. 

The  Church  under  Communism.  (Philosophical  Library,  New 

York,  $2.75.) 

This  is  the  American  edition  of  the  Second  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Communism  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1949.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is 
a  survey  of  church  life  under  Communism  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Eastern  European  countries,  and  China,  and  the  latter  part 
expounds  the  lessons  to  be  learned.  The  fundamental  Soviet 
attitude  to  Christianity  was  stated  by  a  Russian  official  in  the 
following  terms  in  1951  :  “  The  destruction  of  religious  survivals 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  training  of  conscious  builders  of  a 
Communist  society.”  Communism  cannot  live  happily  with  any 
ethical  system  based  upon  supernatural  sanctions.  This  survey 
brings  out  that  though  Communist  tactics  in  dealing  with  the 
Church  vary  considerably  in  different  countries  the  consistent 
purpose  is  to  reduce  it  to  a  compliant  servant  of  the  State.  It  is  a 
weakness  of  this  section  of  the  book  that  no  indication  is  given  of 
sources.  Admittedly  it  may  have  been  difficult  or  even  dangerous 
to  say  much  under  this  heading,  but  in  such  a  factual  survey 
something  about  sources  is  called  for.  What  positive  measures  are 
needed  to  meet  the  thrust  of  Communism?  The  Report  is  most 
valuable  at  this  point.  It  exposes  the  weakness  of  reliance  on 
military  force  alone,  emphasises  in  an  acute  discussion  the  need 
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of  measures  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  poor  countries — an 
aspect  of  the  problem  which  has  unfortunately  not  received  the 
attention  it  urgently  requires — and  calls  for  a  resolute  attempt  to  I 
educate  church  members  on  these  vital  issues.  It  is  to  be  hoped  | 
that  this  Report  will  secure  a  wide  circulation  in  the  U.S.,  where 
its  argument  is  needed  even  more  than  in  Britain. 

John  O.  Barrett. 

The  Doubting  Thomas  Today,  by  Russell  P.  Davies.  (Philosophi-  1 
cal  Library,  New  York.) 

The  author  is  concerned  at  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
Protestant  churches  of  America.  The  teaching  of  science  and  ) 
the  knowledge  of  its  methods  of  reaching  truth  have  undermined 
the  faith  of  many.  For  lack  of  real  religion  the  churches  have 
thrown  themselves  into  social  service  or  retreated  into  a  vague  | 
humanitarian  philosophy.  The  remedy  is  to  re-establish  the  ) 
historical  and  factual  teses  of  the  Christian  faith.  His  main  theme  | 
is  that  there  is  a  Divine  purpose  in  the  world  and  in  the  history  of  I 
religion.  His  method  is  to  survey  the  period  from  Abraham  to 
Constantine,  describing  the  background  of  races,  religions,  and  i 
political  and  economic  forces.  He  seeks  to  show  God  as  continually  | 
revealing  Himself,  fostering  faith,  guiding  the  stream  of  develop-  j 
ment  and  using  world  movements  to  further  His  divine  ends.  He  ' 
writes  vividly  and  gives  evidence  of  wide  reading.  Yet  it  is  an 
unsatisfying  book.  The  period  is  too  vast,  and  the  main  argument 
is  apt  to  be  smothered  in  detail.  Dogmatic  and  arbitrary  state¬ 
ments,  though  inevitable  in  the  circumstances,  fail  to  convince. 
The  reader  sometimes  feels  that  facts  are  being  moulded  to  fit  the  , 
theory.  Finally,  his  portrayal  of  God  is  disquieting.  He  is  some-  j 
times  represent^  as  a  magnificent  opportunist  and  not  as  the  Txrd  I 
of  heaven  and  earth.  [ 

I 

I 

•  The  Marriage  of  Divorced  Persons.  (Independent  Press,  Ltd.)  | 
Many  ministers  must  sometimes  have  wished  they  belonged  to  ^ 
an  authoritarian  church  which  decided  for  them  this  difficult 
question  of  the  remarriage  of  divorced  persons.  This  pamphlet, 
produced  by  a  group  appointed  by  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
of  the  Congregational  Union,  surveys  the  Biblical  background,  I 
states  general  principles  and  gives  wise  counsel  for  the  guidance  ! 
of  ministers.  It  concludes  with  a  summary  of  the  legal  position 
today.  Most  ministers  have  long  since  been  compelled  to  I 
make  up  their  minds  on  the  matter,  but  this  report  provides  a  ' 
useful  and  wise  statement  of  the  main  elements  in  the  problem. 

F.  Buffari). 
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To  Introduce  the  Family.  Ed.  Ralph  Calder.  (Independent  Press, 

8s.  6d.) 

Are  Congregationalists  more  literate  religiously  than  Baptists 
or,  for  that  matter,  members  of  other  denominations  which  might 
be  named?  From  their  enterprising  publishing-house  comes  a 
steady  stream  of  books  of  many  kinds.  This  latest  volume  is 
issued  in  order  to  introduce  members  of  the  world-wide  family  of 
Congregationalists  to  one  another  and  to  any  others  who  may  wish 
to  know  something  about  them.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of 
sketches  by  various  writers  describing  the  origin,  development, 
beliefs  and  practices  of  Congregational  churches  in  land  after  land 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  The  whole  forms  an  interesting 
and  handy  volume  which  not  only  supplies  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  but  also  summari.ses  the  vigorous  story  of  a  branch 
of  the  Universal  Church  which  has  put  forth  among  its  fruits 
spiritual  vitality,  a  concern  for  liberty,  Christian  fellowship  and 
idealism  and  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  which,  as  a  Times  leader 
once  declared  “  today  ranks  with  Roman  Catholicism  and  Presby¬ 
terianism  as  one  of  the  three  main  categories  of  thought  on  the 
subject.” 


Congregationalism — Plus,  by  Norman  Goodall.  (Independent 

Press,  3s.  6d.) 

In  1950  Dr.  S.  M.  Berry,  acting  for  the  International  Congre¬ 
gational  Council,  sent  out  to  British  and  American  Congregationa¬ 
lists  working  among  younger  churches  an  inquiry  as  to  the  ways 
in  which  certain  fundamental  Congregational  principles  and 
practices  are  combined  with  other  traditions  among  churches  on 
the  mission  fields  and  those  of  a  Congregational  background  which 
are  now,  as  in  South  India,  in  unit^  churches.  This  small  book 
presents  extracts  from  the  replies  he  received,  and  they  are 
arranged  by  Dr.  Goodall  under  four  headings :  the  Gathered 
Church,  the  Priesthood  of  all  Believers,  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Congregationalism — Sect  or  Principle?  In  his  explanatory  intro¬ 
duction  Dr.  Goodall  observes  that  involved  in  this  correspondence 
are  three  great  issues  which  call  for  renewed  thought — the  idea  of 
the  Gathered  Church,  the  relation  between  responsibility  and 
authority  and  between  spirit  and  form.  Baptists  no  less  than 
Congregationalists  will  profit  from  reading  these  informative  and 
thought-provoking  pages,  which  reveal  such  a  diversity  of  opinion 
and  practice  and  would  form  a  useful  basis  for  discussion  in 
church  groups,'  fraternals  and  similar  bodies. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 
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Transactions  of  the  Unitarian  Historical  Society,  October,  1953, 
includes  an  article  by  John  Rowland  on  Christ  Church  (Unitarian) 
New  Road,  Brighton,  which  originated  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Baptist  Universalist,  Elhanan  Winchester,  and  a  former  Calvinistic 
Baptist,  William  Stevens.  Reviews  include  a  note  on  the  Maulden 
Baptist  Church.  ^ 

Scottish  Journal  of  Theology,  September,  1953,  has  articles  on 
N.  T.  Eschatology,  Predestination,  the  Growth  of  N.T.  Theology  I 
and  (by  J.  A.  T.  Robinson)  on  “  The  One  Baptism  as  a  Category  | 
of  N.T.  Soteriology.”  j 


Scottish  Journal  of  Theology,  December,  1953,  has  articles  on  i 
The  Time  of  Hope  in  the  N.T.,  Karl  Heim’s  theology,  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  Theological  Education,  Soteria.  ) 


Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1953,  includes  articles  on  1^ 
Christian  Pacifism,  Mennonites  in  Art.  Mennonite  education,  j 
There  is  a  bibliography  on  the  Mennonites  of  Manitoba  and  a  j 
review  of  an  important  new  book.  The  Anabaptist  View  of  the  f 
Church,  by  F.  H.  Littell,  published  by  the  American  Society  of 
Church  History. 

Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1953,  includes  articles  on 
the  “  spiritualistic  ”  tendencies  among  Dutch  Mennonites,  on 
Mennonite  evangelism  and  education.  1 


The  English  Church  at  Rotterdam  and  its  Norfolk  Connections,  ) 
by  Charles  B.  Jewson,  first  appeared  in  Norfolk  Archeology,  Vol.  i 
XXX,  and  has  now  been  issued  as  a  separate,  16-paged  reprint.  { 

Those  who  want  to  know  more  of  the  origins  and  development  of  \ 

Nonconformity  in  Norfolk  will  find  this  competent  and  well- 
documented  account  of  the  mother  church  of  Congregational 
Dissent  in  that  county  most  informative. 


Editorial  Notes 

As  previously  announced,  Dr.  Winthrop  S,  Hudson  of  New 
York  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Baptist  Historical  Society  at  4.30  p.m.  on  Monday,  3rd  May,  in 
the  Lounge  at  Bloomsbury  Central  Church.  His  subject  will  be 
“Who  were  the  Baptists?”  We  hope  for  a  good  attendance  of 
members  and  friends  to  welcome  this  distinguished  Baptist  scholar 
who  is  Professor  of  Church  History  at  the  Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity  School  and  President  of  the  American  Baptist  Historical 
Society.  It  is  hoped  to  arrange  for  tea  to  be  served,  and  those  who 
intend  being  present  will  help  by  notifying  the  Secretary  well 
beforehand. 

The  significance  of  the  Building  Society  movement  has  largely 
been  overlooked  by  social  historians  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  in  its 
modem  form,  it  has  existed  for  well  over  a  century.  In  1952  there 
were  755  permanent  societies  with  assets  amounting  to  the 
amazing  total  of  £1  477,071,000.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  influential  is  the  Temperance  Permanent  Building 
Society,  founded  in  1854  and  having  today  assets  totalling 
£30,250,000.  In  a  handsome,  illustrated  volume,  issued  as  a  sou¬ 
venir  of  the  Society’s  centenary,  its  story  has  been  recorded  by 
one  of  its  directors,  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price  who,  among  other 
offices  he  holds,  is  of  course  the  President  of  the  Baptist  Historical 
Society.  Entitled  From  Queen  to  Queen,  the  book  is  published  by 
Franey  &  Co.  For  Baptists  it  has  a  special  interest,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  members  of  our  denomination  have  prominently 
figured  in  the  Society’s  affairs  throughout  its  existence.  Of  the 
present  eight  directors  five — Mr.  C.  W.  Black,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Collier,  Mr.  T.  Lister,  Mr.  Price  and  its  brilliant  managing- 
director,  Mr.  Ronald  Bell — are  Baptists. 

The  story  is  told  with  the  literary  skill,  historical  knowledge  and 
business  acumen  for  which  Mr.  Price  is  well-known.  Of  absorbing 
interest,  the  narrative  is  illuminated  by  vivid  pen  portraits  of 
those  stalwarts  who  have  been  leaders  of  the  Society  and 
its  management.  Generally  they  were,  as  now.  Nonconformists 
and,  reading  about  them  in  these  instructive  pages,  one 
realises  afresh  what  solid  virtues  they  and  others  like  them 
embodied  in  themselves,  in  the  purpose  for  which  the  Society 
was  established  and  the  spirit  in  which  their  work  was 
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done.  Typical  Nonconformist  qualities  they  were,  regarded  by 
many  today  as  old-fashioned  virtues  yet,  fortunately,  still  widely 
cherished.  Who  can  deny  that  these  qualities  of  hard  work,  thrift, 
sobriety,  independence,  integrity  and  love  of  home  are  as  vital  to 
the  national  character  and  the  stability  of  our  country  now  as  ever 
they  were?  More  of  the  "unmistakable  puritanism  .  .  .  firmly 
grounded  in  principles  based  on  the  rock  of  Nonconformist 
integrity  ”  and  of  the  “  stern  Calvinist  rectitude  ”  which  Mr.  Price 
here  ascribes  to  the  pioneers  of  the  Society,  would  elevate  and 
strengthen  social  life  today. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Does  the  venerable  language — now  nearly  350  years  old — of  j 
the  Authorised  Version  make  the  Bible  obscure  to  numerous  1 
people?  Many  experienced  judges  would  say  that  it  does.  While  > 
various  modern  translations  of  at  least  parts  of  the  Bible  have 
been  published,  there  is  no  complete  version  in  good  modem 
English  embodying  the  best  scholarship  and  commanding  general 
acceptance.  Soon  after  the  war  the  Churches  co-operated  in 
setting  up  a  Joint  Committee  to  supervise  the  making  of  a  new 
and  authoritative  version  from  the  original  languages.  On  this 
committee  the  Church  of  England,  Church  of  Scotland,  the  major  f 
Free  Churches,  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Churches  in  Wales 
and  Ireland  together  with  the  British  and  Scottish  Bible  Societies 
are  represented.  The  chairman  is  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
Secretary,  Professor  J.  K.  S.  Reid,  and  the  General  Director. 
Professor  C.  H.  Dodd.  The  translation  is  being  done  by  panels  r 
of  scholars  chosen  for  their  qualifications  in  the  field  of  Old 
Testament,  Apocrypha  or  New  Testament  studies  or  as  judges  of 
English  style  and  language.  Individual  translators  make  the  first 
drafts  of  the  books  allotted  to  them  and  these  are  then  criticised 
by  the  panels  in  the  interests  of  accuracy  and  good  English  and 
are  finished  by  a  process  of  discussion  and  mutual  agreement. 
Steady  progress  is  being  made.  The  Gospels  of  Mark  and  John, 
Romans,  1  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  and  Ruth,  Ezekiel  and  Amos 
with  the  first  half  of  Exodus  have  gone  through  all  their  stages. 

It  is  hoped  to  have  the  New  Testament  ready  for  printing  in  1958 
and  the  Old  Testament  not  until  several  years  later.  This  may  ^ 
seem  slow  progress  but  the  Joint  Committee  intend  this  to  be  an 
authoritative  translation,  backed  by  the  best  scholarship,  suitable 
for  private  and  public  reading  and  fit  to  stand  beside  the  great 
translations  of  the  past. 

4:  *  %  * 

From  1913  until  he  retired  in  1953,  Dr.  William  Wright  Barnes  \ 
was  teaching  Church  History  in  the  South-western  Baptist  Theo-  i 
logical  Seminary  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  has  crowned  a 
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distinguished  career  by  writing  the  first,  comprehensive  history  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Through  kindness  the  writer 
of  these  notes  has  received  a  copy  of  this  new  and  important 
volume  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  1845-1953,  which  is 
published  by  the  enterprising  Broadman  Press,  at  $3.75.  Our 
college  libraries,  as  well  as  all  British  Baptists  who  wish  to  inform 
themselves  on  denominational  history  and  progress,  should  obtain 
a  copy.  The  story  Dr.  Barnes  so  ably  tells  is  a  remarkable  one. 
When  the  Convention  was  formed  in  1845,  it  comprised  some 
4,000  churches  and  350,000  members.  The  figures  for  1952  show 
nearly  29,000  churches  and  nearly  8,000,000  members  who,  in  the 
year,  raised  more  than  $248,000,000  and  recorded  354,000  bap¬ 
tisms  !  The  formation  of  this  virile,  powerful  and  expanding  body 
grew  out  of  differences  among  American  Baptists  in  the  field  of 
home  missions,  later  accentuated  by  disagreement  on  the  slavery 
issue  (and  it  is  not  always  realised  that  there  was  opposition  to 
slavery  in  the  South  as  well  as  the  North).  Attempts  at  re-union 
failed  and  the  Southern  and  Northern  groups  went  their  separate 
ways,  though  with  the  avowed  determination  to  maintain  fraternal 
relations  and  to  co-operate  wherever  possible.  One  of  the  fields  in 
which  they  have  w'orked  together  is  that  of  Negro  ministerial 
education.  But  the  principles  of  comity  agreed  by  the  two  Con¬ 
ventions,  as  a  result  of  meetings  in  1911  and  1912,  are  likely  to 
be  strained  in  the  immediate  future  for,  as  Dr.  Barnes  states, 
“  The  constitution  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  specifies 
the  United  States  as  its  field,”  while  Northern  Baptists  have 
significantly  renamed  themselves  The  American  Baptist  Conven¬ 
tion  and  there  is  already  considerable  overlapping  of  activity. 
That  this  will  turn,  in  course  of  time,  into  a  yet  closer  and  deeper 
fellowship  will  be  the  confident  hope  of  many.  In  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  the  Southern  Convention  plays  an  active,  leading 
part,  but  it  has  declined  membership  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  (not,  however,  without  protest  from  within  its  own 
ranks).  By  the  publication  of  this  timely  volume — well  docu¬ 
mented,  with  useful  indeces  and  bibliography — Dr.  Barnes  has 
met  a  real  need  and  rendered  notable  service  to  Baptist  history. 
Elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  he  will  be  congratulated 
upon  telling  with  unique  knowledge  and  devoted  skill  the  amazing 
progress  of  what  must  be  one  of  the  most  rapidly  expanding 
Christian  bodies  in  the  world. 

♦  ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 

If  the  Southern  Convention  is  the  largest  of  the  world’s  Baptist 
groupings,  among  the  smallest  though  by  no  means  the  least  virile 
are  the  General  Baptists  of  America.  With  these  brethren  we 
have  recently  made  a  welcome  contact.  General  Baptists  first  made 
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their  appearance  in  America  in  1700  but  the  present  General 
Association  was  formed  in  Indiana  in  1870  on  the  basis  of  thirteen 
articles  of  faith.  We  look  forward  to  the  forthcoming  publication 
of  their  history  by  one  of  their  leaders,  Dr.  O.  Latch,  of  Poplar 
Bluff,  Missouri.  From  a  reading  of  their  official  General  Baptist 
Doctrine  and  Usage  and  their  weekly  journal.  The  Messenger, 
much  may  be  learned.  Rather  conservative  theologically  and 
keenly  evangelistic,  the  local  churches  are  formed  on  the  basis 
of  a  covenant  and  co-operate  through,  first,  the  district  presbyteiy  i 
(comprised  of  ordained  ministers,  licenced  preachers  and  deacons),  i 
then  the  local  Association  and  finally  the  General  Association.  | 
Home  and  foreign  (in  the  Pacific  islands)  missions,  publica-  , 

tions,  religious  education,  with  a  college  at  Oakland  City,  t 

Indiana,  are  among  the  denominational  activities.  Deacons,  we 
note,  are  solemnly  ordained  by  the  presbytery  and  the  accepted  ' 
practice  is  to  regard  that  ordination  as  perpetual.  Many  General 
Baptists  consider  feet-washing  to  be  one  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  and  in  a  number  of  congregations  it  is  practised  in  con-  [ 

nection  with  the  Communion  service ;  others,  while  unable  to  accept  f 

it  as  an  ordinance,  view  it  as  an  example  of  humility  worthy  of  ' 

being  perpetuated  in  the  Church.  To  our  General  Baptist  friends  ^ 
across  the  Atlantic  we  send  greetings,  and  wish  for  them  a 
continued  progress. 


i 

Essays  in  Orthodox  Dissent,  by  Bernard  Lord  Manning.  (Inde- 
pendent  Press,  7s.  6d.) 

A  reprint  of  these  stimulating  essays  by  Bernard  Manning  is 
most  welcome.  First  published  in  1939,  they  offer  a  vigorous 
presentation  of  the  Free  Church  position.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  addresses  given  to  Congregational  and  other  Free  Church  ' 
bodies  in  the  immediate  pre-war  period.  The  addresses  still  have 
pungency  and  directness :  the  title  reveals  the  two  aspects  which  ' 
are  emphasised — a  defence  of  the  Free  Church  attitude  and  a 
challenge  (primarily  to  Congregationalists  but  indirectly  to  others) 
to  loyalty  to  the  fundamental  spiritual  ideas  on  which  that  attitude  ' 
rests.  The  chapter,  “  Our  Inheritance  in  Faith  and  Practice  ”  is  i 
most  stimulating.  The  re-reading  of  these  essays  has  been  refresh-  ; 
ing  and  we  realise  anew  what  a  loss  Congregationalism  and  the  . 
Free  Churches  sustained  by  the  early  death  of  Bernard  Manning.  ' 

W.  S.  Davies.  , 


The  German  “Te  Deum” 


Many  and  rich  gifts  have  we  received  from  the  immense 
treasury  of  German  hymns  (said  to  be  larger  than  that  of  all 
the  hymns  of  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together),  but  to  none 
perhaps  are  we  more  indebted  than  Rinckart’s  Now  thank  we  all 
our  God.  In  numerous  services  held  in  connection  with  the 
Coronation  it  served  equally  the  great  Thanksgiving  in  St.  Paul’s 
and  the  humblest  gathering  in  country  chapel  or  down-town 
mission  hall. 

Contrasting  greatly  with  Watts,  in  certain  respects  his  nearest 
English  parallel,  Martin  Rinckart  was  a  tall  man  of  imposing 
presence,  black  full  beard  and  resounding  voice.  Nelle  tells  us  he 
lived  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror,  albeit  in  simple  clerical  garb, 
hastening  ever  to  impart  Christian  hope  and  consolation  to  a 
country  desolated  by  war  and  famine,  pestilence  and  death.  He 
entered  on  his  pastorate  at  Eilenburg,  a  small  town  near  Leipzig, 
one  year  before  the  Thirty  Years’  War  broke  out;  a  ruined  man 
but  still  “  more  than  conqueror,”  he  laid  down  his  charge,  with 
his  life,  one  year  after  it  ended. 

Rinckart’s  literary  work  was  a  far  larger  thing  than  the  writing 
of  hymns  only.  In  the  nineteen  large  volumes  which  contain  it  we 
find  examples  of  dramatic,  lyric,  pastoral  and  religious  verse,  in¬ 
cluding  many  poems  in  Latin ;  he  “  could  leave  nothing  that 
happened  within  his  ken  unsung.”  Three  years  before  the  war 
began  he  was  crowned  as  “  imperial  poet  ”  and  his  play  for  the 
Centenary  of  the  Reformation  in  1617  carried  his  name  and  fame 
far  through  the  Lutheran  lands.  One  of  the  ablest  critics  of  his 
day  maintained  that  Germany  could  be  as  proud  of  her  Rinckart 
as  France  of  her  Ronsard. 

Our  poet  was  bom  at  Eilenburg  in  Saxony  on  April  24th,  1586. 
So  gifted  did  he  prove  in  music,  song  and  verse  that  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  granted  a  scholarship  in  the  Thomasschule  at 
Leipzig,  the  school  which  J.  Sebastian  Bach  a  century  later  raised 
to  such  world-wide  renown.  Then  he  became  a  student  in  theology 
at  Leipzig  University,  covering  his  expenses  by  music  and  singing 
lessons.  In  1611  he  went  as  pastor  to  Eisleben,  the  town  where 
Luther  had  begun  and  ended  his  life.  There  he  spent  six  happy 

fears,  five  of  them  at  the  side  of  his  dearly  loved  wife,  Christina, 
t  was  during  this  period  he  began  his  cycle  of  seven  plays  on  the 
life  of  Luther,  the  first,  “  The  Knight  of  Eisleben,”  being  acted 
by  his  own  dioir  in  1613.  Four  years  later  he  received  with  great 
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joy  a  call  to  the  pulpit  of  his  native  town,  Eilenburg.  He  records 
in  his  day-book  a  quatrain  indicating  the  temper  in  which  he  took 
over  this  new  responsibility  : 

At  Thy  word,  Lord,  my  nets  I  prayerfully  review 
And  in  this  storm-swept  sea  I  cast  them  forth  anew. 

Do  Thou  with  precious  souls  their  emptinesses  fill. 

Use  Thou,  Lord,  ship  and  wind  and  net  to  work  Thy  Will. 

Henceforth  his  life  was  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the  little 
town  on  the  Mulde. 

Throughout  the  grievous  years  of  the  War  he  demonstrated 
what  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  and  a  faithful  shepherd  to 
his  flock  should  be.  Specially  terrible  were  the  years  1637,  1638 
and  1639.  At  that  time  Eilenburg  was  a  walled  town  and  hence 
soon  became  choc-a-bloc  with  refugees.  Eiarly  in  1637  it  was 
visited  with  a  fearful  outbreak  of  the  plague.  Over  8,000  people 
perished,  including  almost  all  members  of  the  Town  Council  and 
Rinckart’s  two  fellow-clergymen.  Before  the  plague  a  Montaigne 
would  leave  his  mayoralty  of  Bordeaux  and  flee  to  the  mountains, 
but  a  Rinckart  is  made  of  sterner  stuff  and  stands  his  ground. 
There  he  remained  like  a  rock,  discharging  conscientiously  every 
detail  of  his  three-fold  task — visiting  the  sick,  comforting  the 
dying  and  burying  with  due  Christian  ritual  the  dead.  His  records 
show  that  he  himself  buried  4,480  persons,  among  them,  alas,  his 
beloved  help-meet  for  twenty-five  years,  Christina.  For  months  on 
end  he  was  forced  to  make  three  visits  a  day  to  the  pits  (there  was 
not  labour  sufficient  to  dig  so  many  graves),  each  time  reading  the 
words  of  Christian  hope  over  eight  to  twelve  corpses.  Yet 
through  all  this,  the  pest,  as  the  old  record  has  it,  “  never  touched 
so  much  as  a  finger  ”  of  this  right  valiant  soldier  of  the  Cross. 

In  the  following  year  there  appeared  the  normal  companion  of 
plague,  famine.  The  food-lands  of  the  country  lay  untilled,  partly 
owing  to  the  rush  for  safety  to  walled  cities  and  partly  to  the 
ravages  and  pillage  of  marauding  soldiery.  A  contemporary  of 
Rinckart’s  puts  the  matter  thus  : 

Now  War  and  Hunger,  his  mate. 

Are  two  wretchedly  brought-up  brothers. 

Who  with  joy  tread  everything  down 
They  can  find,  belonging  to  others. 

War  always  marches  ahead; 

When  with  murder  and  theft  and  burning 
He’s  content,  what  Hunger  can  do 
We  are  not  a  great  while  in  learning. 

For  he’s  so  ferociously  wild. 

Gorging  thvs  one.  then  that,  then  another. 

That  when  he  has  swallowed  the  lot. 

He  will  generally  gulp  down  his  brother.^ 

*  F.  von  Logau,  Sinngedichte,  I,  539. 
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"  A  stone,”  says  Koch,  ”  would  have  had  pity  on  the  wretched 
Eilenburger  digging  through  every  rubbish  heap  to  find  so  much 
as  an  old  bone.”  From  every  house  there  rose  a  cry  for  bread. 
Dogs,  cats,  rats,  pieces  of  horse  carrion,  were  the  prizes  for  which 
hundreds  strove.  Rinckart  tells  of  a  melee  he  surprised  on  the 
town  green,  only  to  find  that  forty  or  fifty  people  were  fighting  for 
the  possession  of  a  dead  crow.  He  did  what  he  could.  For  nearly 
a  year  he  had  two  bushels  of  com  baked  into  bread  once  or  twice 
a  week  and  dispensed  this  to  the  eager  crowds  besieging  his  house. 

On  February  31st,  1639,^  the  greatly  dreaded  Swedish  troops 
(deprived  since  Liitzen  of  their  lion-hearted  leader,  Gustavus 
Adolphus)  entered  Eilenburg  and  demanded  a  war-levy  of  30  000 
thalers  (£4,500)  from  the  now  de-populated  town.  All  remon¬ 
strances  were  rejected  by  Col.  Dorffling,  their  commander.  Then 
Rinckart  went  to  plead  their  utter  poverty  because  of  the  two 
previous  years,  but  in  vain ;  if  not  paid,  the  town  would  be  given 
over  to  fire  and  sword.  Rinckart  rang  the  church  bells,  summoned 
everyone  thither  who  could  walk,  and  sang  with  them  the  touching 
Reformation  hymn  of  Melancthon’s  friend,  Paul  Eber  :  IVenn  wir 
in  hochsten  Noten  sind,  a  true  “  cry  from  the  depths  ” ;  then  the 
pastor  prayed  long  and  earnestly.  Somehow  Dorffling  heard  of  the 
proceedings  and  in  the  end  departed — with  the  precious  communion 
vessels  of  the  church  and  2,000  thalers  only,  a  sum  to  which  Rinck¬ 
art  himself  contributed  heavily.  Thereafter  Eber’s  hymn  was  sung 
in  the  churches  of  Saxony  for  years,  in  commemoration  of  this 
great  deliverance.  The  pastor  soon  found  himself  all  but  penniless, 
for  foreign  troops  continued  to  be  quartered  in  his  roomy  manse, 
and  litigation  re  an  unjust  house-tax  inflicted  on  him  by  his  un¬ 
grateful  fellow-townsmen  consumed  the  last  remnants  of  hi.s 
fortune. 

It  has  long  been  stated,  and  copied  from  one  manual  to  another, 
that  Now  thank  we  all  our  God  was  a  swan-song  written  by 
Rinckart  some  months  before  his  death  to  celebrate  the  signing 
of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  and  the  end  of  the  War.  This  is  not 
true.  The  hymn  had  been  printed  twelve  years  before,  in  the 
Jesuherzbiichlein,  and  Rinckart  said  of  it  then  that  the  MS.  had 
already  "  been  fully  completed  for  six  or  seven  years.”  The  mis¬ 
take  probably  arose  because  of  the  passage  of  Scripture  on  which 
the  hymn  is  based  :  ”  Now  therefore  bless  ye  the  God  of  all,  which 
only  doeth  wondrous  things  everywhere,  which  exalteth  our  days 
from  the  womb  and  dealeth  with  us  according  to  His  merw.  He 
grant  us  joyfulness  of  heart  and  that  peace  may  be  in  our  days  in 
Israel  for  ever  ”  {Ecclus.  1,  22-24).  At  the  Thanksgiving  Service.s 

‘Julian  puts  this  happening  in  1635, 1  cannot  tell  why.  German  records 
are  unanimous  in  attributing  it  to  the  date  given  above. 
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held  in  Leipzig  on  January  1st,  1649,  all  Swedish  chaplains  were 
ordered  to  preach  from  this  text  and  the  fact  that  the  hymn  suited 
the  discourses  so  perfectly  doubtless  accounts  for  the  erroneous 
idea  that  it  was  written  for  that  occasion.  The  truth  of  the  matter, 
though  modern  research  has  not  yet  been  able  to  establish  it,  is 
most  likely  that  Rinckart  wrote  his  poem  in  honour  of  the  landing, 
to  the  joy  of  all  Protestant  hearts,  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in 
Pomerania  on  June  25th,  1630.  The  known  facts  are  that  Gustavus 
was  Rinckart’s  hero,  that  to  the  end  of  the  King’s  life  Rinckart 
wrote  an  annual  ode  or  hymn  of  praise  in  his  honour  and  that  Nun 
danket  was  said  by  its  author,  in  1636,  to  have  been  written  half  a 
dozen  years  earlier. 

Rinckart  composed  many  other  hymns,  but  this  one  only  has 
obtained  universal  recognition ;  Lke  Lowenstem,  Stegmann  and 
Knorr  von  Rosenroth,  he  remains  for  us  the  man  of  one  hymn. 
On  the  strength  of  it  a’one  he  has  been  styled  “  the  Ambrose  of 
the  Protestant  Church.”  Poor  hide-bound  Opitz  was  his  master 
and  pattern,  and  the  verses  are  in  excellent  alexandrines,  a 
measure  Opitz  so  strongly  desired  to  introduce  into  German  litera¬ 
ture.  But  its  real  origin  is  far  from  the  domain  of  belles  lettres. 
Its  earliest  printed  form  is  prefaced  by  the  words  :  A  little  Grace 
before  Meat,  in  Parts,  by  which  three  little  children  may  ask  Grace 
one  after  another.^  So  apparently  its  actual  intention  was  that 
Samuel  (born  1622),  Salome  (1625)  and  Anna  Sophia  (1628) 
should  each  repeat  a  verse  before  they  got  to  their  porridge  !  Now 
what  was  once  a  rather  stately  children’s  prayer  has  become  an 
international  psalm  of  thanksgiving.  Beside  our  version  there 
exist  no  less  than  twelve  other  recognised  translations  into  English. 
And  its  author  would  seek  no  higher  guerdon  than  was  paid  to 
him  when,  in  the  grey  dawn  of  September  2nd,  1870,  from  every 
mist-enveloped  pine-clad  summit  surrounding  the  pit  of  destruction 
at  Sedan,  in  which  lay  25,000  wounded  or  dead  and  where  100  000 
Frenchmen,  an  Emperor  among  them,  were  held  prisoners,  there 
arose  the  notes  which  alone  were  capable  of  expressing  the  feelings 
of  those  who  had  won  so  great  a  victory : 

Nun  danket  alle  Gott 

Mit  Herzen,  Mund  und  Handen. 

Thus  has  a  simple  Grace  before  Meat  become  the  Te  Deum  of  the 
German  people  and  a  paean  of  praise  for  all  Christendom. 

Sydney  H.  Moore. 


3  Tischgebetlein  und  Wechselordmmg,  wo  drei  Kindertein  tins  umbs 
ander  beten. 
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Even  the  specialist  in  Baptist  history  may  perhaps  be  forgiven 
if  he  does  not  know  who  Fishwick  and  Ward  were.^  They 
have  a  small  niche  in  records  of  various  Baptist  churches,  especi¬ 
ally  at  Newcastle,  and  are  referred  to  in  one  or  two  biographies 
of  other  Baptists,  thereby  gaining  a  few  incidental  references  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography;  they  are  also  at  last  coming 
to  be  recognised  as  partners,  with  a  third  and  greater  name^  in  an 
industrial  enterprise  which  may  claim  its  place  in  English  economic 
history.  If  they  are  now  forgotten,  they  were  not  without  import¬ 
ance  in  their  day;  it  is  not  alone  as  Baptists  that  they  will  have 
whatever  small  share  of  fame  may  be  allotted  to  them.  But  while 
other  denominations  have  already  found  historians  to  relate  the 
work  of  their  forefathers  to  the  social,  economic  and  political 
background  of  their  times  (the  Quakers,  for  example,  in  Dr. 
Raistrick),  Baptists  appear  to  have  neglected  this  aspect  of  their 
history,  especially  the  part  played  by  eminent  laymen.  Fishwick 
and  Ward  were  successful  businessmen,  besides  being  zealous 
Baptists,  at  a  period  when  industrial  England  was  changing  rapidly 
and  when  English  Baptists  were,  largely  under  the  influence  of  the 
Evangelical  Revival,  beginning  to  display  a  new  vigour. 

Richard  Fishwick  was  a  Hull  man  who,  born  in  1745  and 
admitted  a  member  of  John  Beatson’s  church  there  in  1777,  came 
to  Newcastle  in  1778*  to  take  his  part  in  conducting  what  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Elswick  White-Lead  Works.  The  story  is  that  on 
his  arrival  in  Newcastle  he  enquired  at  his  inn  whether  there  were 
any  Baptists  in  the  town  :  the  waiter  did  not  even  know  “  what  ” 
these  people  were.  Making  further  enquiries,  however,  Fishwick 
heard  of  Caleb  Alder,  from  whom  he  learned  that  there  were 
indeed  a  few  local  Baptists,  but  that  they  were  not  in  a  very  happy 
state  :  in  common  with  many  churches  at  that  date,  it  appears  that 
Socinian  doctrines  had  infected  them  "  with  most  baneful  effect.” 
Alder,  once  a  pillar  of  the  church  had  adopted  these  Unitarian 

^The  main  printed  source  about  Fishwick  and  Ward  as  Baptists,  is 
David  Doug'as,  History  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the  North  of  Engtand 
from  1648  to  1845  a  volume  without  an  index;  its  meanderiiw 

arrangement  makes  it  difficult  to  consult,  but  it  is  a  valuable  record.  It 
was  used,  with  some  additions,  by  Rev.  F.  G.  I.ittle  and  Rev.  E.  T.  F. 
Walker  in  their  Story  of  the  Northern  Baptists  (1945)  a  concise  and  popular 
accoimt.  I  have  had  access  to  ms.  sources  to  supplement  the  story :  these 
are  the  Kinghom  letters,  and  for  permission  to  transcribe  and  make  use  of 
them  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  C.  B.  Jewson,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  the  owner. 

*  Dougbs  says  1780,  but  the  date  1778  given  by  Little  and  Walker 
seems  preferable,  especially  in  view  of  the  partnership  agreement  to  be 
mentioned  later. 
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views  and  was  preaching  in  a  room  on  North  Shore,  assisted  by 
his  son-in-law,  William  Robson.  Fishwick  soon  put  new  life  into 
the  old  body  and  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  Tuthill  Stairs  began,  not, 
however,  immediately  nor  without  curious  and  even  scandalous 
incidents.  Some  mention  of  these  incidents  will  be  made  later,  but 
it  is  not  quite  correct  to  assume  that  it  was  Fishwick  alone  who 
revivified  Tuthill  Stairs  at  this  period :  his  partner  Ward  played 
a  large  part  also.  These  two  had  a  prominent  share  in  resolving  a 
long  and  complex  squabble  about  the  ownership  of  the  property 
of  the  church. 

His  enthusiasm  for  Baptist  work  in  all  its  forms  never  flagged  ; 
he  was  especially  keen  to  help  young  men  into  the  ministry,  by 
encouraging  them  individually  and  at  one  time  proposing  to  found 
an  academy  for  their  training.  About  these  young  men,  among 
whom  were  Joseph  Kinghorn,  William  Ward  the  missionary,  and 
Robert  Imeary,®  as  well  as  his  premature  scheme  for  an  academy, 
more  will  be  said  presently,  in  referring  to  his  work  for  various 
Baptist  churches.  Newcastle  was  the  real  centre  of  his  activity, 
and  Tuthill  Stairs  owed  much  to  him  ministerially,  as  well  as 
legally  and  financially,  but  he  had  a  habit  of  turning  up  in  the 
most  unexpected  places,  Norwich,  Hull,  Scarborough,  or  Bishop 
Burton,  generally  at  the  exact  moment  when  his  advice  was 
wanted.  In  1798  the  Northern  Evangelical  Society  appointed  him 
its  first  Treasurer. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  he  had  become  a  very 
rich  man,  and  with  his  money  he  was  moderately  liberal  while  it 
lasted.  He  subscribed  to  Carey’s  appeal,  for  example,  lent  con¬ 
tinued  support  to  the  missions,  and  gave  half  the  sum  of  £700 
required  to  purchase  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  North  Shields 
church.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  it  is  said  that  he  indulged  in 
speculations  which  proved  unfortunate.  He  removed  to  London 
in  1806  and  in  the  following  year  was  dismissed  to  Dr.  Rippon’s 
church.  On  January  17th,  1825,  he  died  in  his  eightieth  year  at 
Park  Street,  Islington,  after  having  suffered  mental  aberration  for 
many  months.*  He  was  twice  married.  About  the  first  Mrs.  Fish¬ 
wick,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  little  is  known ;  she 
died  on  March  25th,  1797.®  The  second  was  his  housekeeper, 
Ursula  Grey,  niece  of  a  well-known  Baptist  minister,  Charles 
Whitfield. 

Archer  Ward  seems  to  be  best  remembered  for  his  connexion 
with  the  church  at  Derby,  of  which  he  was  founder  and  deacon, 
but  by  origin  he  was  a  Bishop  Burton  man  who  had  links  with  Hull 
and  London,  and  quite  as  close  a  connection  with  Tuthill  Stairs 

*  Little  and  Walker,  op.  cit.,  22. 

*  Douglas,  op.  cit.,  p.  243,  and  Gent.  Mag.,  1825  (i)  188, 

*  Kinghorn  mss.,  April  5,  1797.  On  the  daughter,  see  later. 
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I  as  his  colleague  Fishwick  while  he  remained  in  Newcastle.  He 
was  bom  on  September  28th,  1743®  and  seems  to  have  taken  up 
farming  as  a  young  man.  He  was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife, 
Rebekah,  died  in  September,  1770,  apparently  in  childbirth,  for 
on  the  “  grey  stone,  with  black  letters  ”  which  Ward  placed  in 
Bishop  Burton  chapel  to  her  memory’  (stirred  thereto  only  in 
1797  after  the  decease  of  his  second  wife)  both  mother  and  infant 
are  named,  the  mother  being  only  twenty-two  years  old.  The 
second  lady  was  Elizabeth  Autherson,®  member  of  an  East  Riding 
family  well  known  to  the  Kinghoms  from  whom  most  of  this 
information  is  derived,  and  through  her  Ward  became  brother-in- 
law  to  two  Baptist  ministers,  William  Tendered  and  William 
Shaw,  themselves  not  unknown  at  Hull  and  Newcastle  at  the  end 
of  the  century.®  She  died  on  December  26th,  1796,  but  it  did  not 
take  Ward  long  to  recover  from  any  sense  of  loss  at  her  demise, 
for  on  May  25th,  1797,  he  married  Nancy,  daughter  of  that 
Richard  Hopper,  Baptist  minister  at  Nottingham,  who  had  been 
first  pastor  of  the  church  at  Bishop  Burton.^®  Throughout  life  he 
’  was  thoroughly  surrounded  by  Baptists  :  he  never  forgot  his  poor 
relations  and,  like  Fishwick,  gave  much  of  his  substance  to 
Baptist  work. 

I  He  died  on  July  2nd,  1800,  “  at  his  house  near  the  White-Lead 
I  Works,”  Greenhill  House,  Derby,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  a 

f  memorial  tablet  to  his  memory  was  placed  in  the  Baptist  church 

in  that  town.’^  His  widow  married  Thomas  Ward  Swinburne, 
banker,  of  Derby.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swinburne  likewise  sup¬ 
ported  the  Baptist  cause  there :  he  is  remembered  in  another 
memorial  inscription  in  the  chapel — “  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Thomas  Ward  Swinburne,  of  Mill-Hill  House,  Derby,  who  died 
June  20,  1825,  aged  64  ” — while  it  is  recorded  that  she  furnished 
the  church  with  an  organ,  at  a  cost  of  £170,  in  \2>27P  Something 
of  the  character  of  these  two  latter  ladies  will  emerge  at  a  later 
stage. 

^  ®Kinghom  mss.,  July  8,  1797,  for  the  day  and  the  month;  the  year  is 

deduced  from  the  tablet  mentioned  below. 

’  Ibid.,  April  22nd,  1797.  There  is  also  among  these  mss.,  a  rough 
'  sketch,  presumed  to  be  in  Ward’s  own  hand,  of  the  lettering  on  this  tablet. 

I  •There  are  variant  spellings  of  the  name. 

I  ®  rendered  spent  much  of  his  stormy  career  quarrelling  with  his  varous 

flocks  and  wandering  the  British  Isles  in  search  of  new  pastorates.  Shaw, 

)  says  Douglas,  op.  cit.,  often  preached  at  Tuthill  Stairs,  being-  preferred  by 
some  to  the  distinguished  essayist  John  Foster,  who  was  likewise  invited 
,  to  preach  there. 

^0  Kinghom  mss.,  December  31st,  17%,  April  5th,  1797  and  other  letters 
,  of  April  and  June,  1797.  Douglas,  loc.  cit.,  is  therefore  in  error  in  speaking 
of  Miss  Hopper  as  Ward’s  “  second  "  wife. 

Stephen  Glover,  History,  Gazetteer  and  Directory  of  the  County  of 
Derby  (1829),  II,  499.  Gent.  A/ap.,  1800  (iL),  702.  “Glover, /oc.  cif. 
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PRACTICAL  BUSINESSMEN 

Ward  and  Fishwick  are  often  thought  of  as  the  founders  of  the 
Elswick  White-Lead  Works  at  Newcastle,  but  they  were  two  only 
of  three  original  partners,  the  third  bearing  a  greater  name  than  _ 
theirs.  In  April,  1778,  an  agreement  was  signed  between  Samuel 
Walker  the  elder,  Richard  Fishwick  of  Hull,  gentleman,  and 
Archer  Ward,  merchant,  of  the  same  place,  to  become  co-partners 
in  the  business  of  making  and  selling  white  lead.^®  This  Samuel 
Walker,  of  Rotherham,  was  no  other  than  the  famous  founder  of 
the  celebrated  iron  works  at  Masborough,  who  finds  his  place  in 
English  economic  history  as  an  early  example  of  the  new  capitalism 
created  by  the  Industrial  Revolution.  He  seems  to  have  found  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  capital  for  the  new  enterprise,  doubtless  . 
out  of  the  increasing  profits  he  was  making  in  his  foundry ;  Ward 
placed  his  business  connections,  and  Fishwick  his  practical  know¬ 
ledge,  at  the  disposal  of  the  firm;  such,  in  brief,  was  at  any  rate 
the  tradition  at  a  later  date. 

Two  acres  of  land,  says  the  official  record,  were  obtained  on  a  ' 
ninety-nine  years’  lease  from  John  Hodgson  at  an  annual  rent  of 
£20,  situated  in  the  township  of  Elswick  and  known  as  East  Tyne  j 
Heughes ;  or,  as  Archer  Ward  himself  said,  writing,  naturally,  to  i 
one  who  knew  the  ground 

...  the  ground  we  have  a  lease  for  W  years  belongs  to  Mr.  Hogson, 
one  end  is  about  30  yards  from  the  welj  called  King  James  we'l,  which 
we  have  a  right  to  bring  the  stream  into  our  ground,  the  other  end 
comes  to  the  road  which  parts  Andersons  ground  from  the  above,  the 
side  is  along  the  tyne  and  about  40  yards  broad  ... 

John  Kinghom  told  his  brother  in  the  following  April  that  Messrs. 
Ward  and  Co.,  as  he  called  them, 

have  Wrected  a  Mill  and  Several  houses  next  field  to  Jemmyi 
Well  for  the  purpose  of  making  paints 

In  1780  they  rented  Bussell’s  Factory  House  in  the  parish  of  | 
Benwell  for  eighteen  years  and  converted  it  to  a  factory  for 
painters’  colours,  adding  the  manufacture  of  red  lead  in  1784.  | 

Meanwhile,  Samuel  Walker  the  elder  had  died  in  1782  and  was  j 
succeeded  by  four  sons  in  the  partnership  of  the  white-lead  works.  I 
In  1785  further  premises  were  opened  at  Islington,  and,  a  little 

IS  The  documentary  history  of  the  white-lead  works  is  given  in  Tht  ^ 
Walker  Family,  Iron  Founders  and  Lead  Manufacturers,  1741-1893.  ed. 

A.  H.  John  (Council  for  the  Preservation  of  Business  Archives,  1951),  p.  ! 
33  ff.  The  Walkers  have  long  been  known  to  historians  from  the  account  j 
of  them  given  in  J.  Hunter’s  nallamshire  and  J.  Guest’s  Rotherham,  | 

David  Kinghom.  Kinghom  mss.,  21  July,  1778.  { 
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later,  at  Red  Bull  Wharf,  London,  when  Thomas  Maltby  entered 
into  partnership  also. 

The  Newcastle  firm  had  now  become  Walkers,  Fishwick  and 
Co.,  the  four  Walkers  holding  four  shares  each,  Fishwick  five, 
Ward  five  and  Maltby  two,  with  a  proviso  that  Fishwick’s  son 
and  a  nephew  of  the  Walkers  should  become  partners  on  attaining 
their  majority.  Thus  the  official  record  once  again;  but  the  firm 
was  known  loosely  by  various  names,  for  example  simply  Ward, 
Fishwick  and  Co.,  to  those  who  knew  those  two  partners.  In  1787 
the  manufacture  of  shot  was  introduced  at  Elswick,  after  the 
purchase  of  a  patent  from  the  inventor.  Watts  of  Bristol,  for 
£10,000.  The  famous  shot  tower,  erected  as  part  of  the  necessary 
equipment,  took  more  than  a  year  to  build,  the  firm  employing  its 
own  workmen  at  a  wage  of  about  £10  a  week  each  (an  unprece¬ 
dented  amount  in  those  days) ;  but  when  completed  in  1797,  it  was 
found  to  be  two  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular.  By  a  somewhat 
dangerous  expedient  of  digging  down  to  the  foundations,  soil  was 
removed  on  one  side,  and  the  tower  gradually  righted  itself. 

In  a  period  of  rapid  expansion,  new  branches  were  formed  at 
Chester,  Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  with  which  Ward  and  Fishwick 
had  nothing  to  do,^®  except  at  Derby,  for  when  the  partnership 
agreement  ended  in  1799,  Fishwick  withdrew  along  with  Samuel 
Walker  junior,  and  Ward  had  not  long  to  live.  The  official  record 
describes  how  Joseph,  Joshua  and  Thomas  Walker  took  premises 
at  Derby  for  a  lead  factory  in  1792,  and  when  a  new  deed  was 
drawn  up  in  1800,  the  other  partners  paid  them  £1,000  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  that  property.  Ward  appears  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  firm’s  historian,  who  blandly  continued,  “  in  1809  Mr.  Ward 
retired  from  the  partnership.”  This  is  not  surprising,  for  he  had 
died  in  1800.  What  is  more  surprising  is  the  lack  of  any  mention 
of  his  part  in  establishing  the  Derby  concern  :  this  part  is  dis¬ 
played  in  one  or  two  references  in  the  Kinghom  letters  about  to 
be  quoted. 

How  the  original  Walker  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ward 
and  Fishwick  is  not  revealed;  but  the  lead  and  iron  trades  were 
not  unconnected  at  that  date,  and  ”  many  of  the  merchants  at  the 
more  important  ports  traded  in  both  classes  of  metal.  Hull  was 
one  such  port.”^*  However  this  may  be,  once  begun  the  business 
prospered  exceedingly,  so  much  so  that  its  rapid  development  and 
great  profits  were  almost  certainly  the  reasons  why  Walker’s  sons 
left  the  iron  works  to  ”  concentrate  their  activities  in  the  industry 
in  which  the  bulk  of  their  fortunes  now  lay.”^^  The  recent  editor 

“  Though  it  may  not  be  without  significance  that  Fishwick  died  (1825) 
at  Islington,  where  one  of  these  branches  was  situated. 

So  Mr.  A.  H.  John,  IValker  Family,  p.  iv. 

IT  The  assets  of  the  lead  works  in  1817  were  valued  at  £456,799. 
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of  the  firm’s  records,  Mr.  A.  H,  John,  has  much  to  say  of  their 
importance  to  economic  historians,  and  to  his  remarks^®  in  full  the 
reader  is  referred  for  further  details ;  it  is  hoped  that  the  present 
paper  will  add  fresh  information,  and  not  least  help  to  establish 
the  claim  of  two  Baptists  to  a  small  place  in  English  economic 
history.  They  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  industrial  enterprise 
which  survived  them  for  nearly  a  century  and  was  of  major 
importance. 

Both  of  them  were  inventors  in  a  small  way;  they  were  never 
sleeping  partners  in  the  firm.  In  1787  Fishwick  patented  a  "  new 
method  of  making  white  lead,”  a  quite  simple  change  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  method  of  manufacture  which  substituted  "  spent  tan  ”  or  used 
tanners’  bark  for  the  usual  “  horse-litter  ”  then  employed,^®  but 
one  which  Mr.  John  asserts  was  “  the  only  generally  accepted 
advance  in  the  making  of  white  lead  in  the  century”  (1778-1893) 
covered  by  the  firm’s  annals.  Ward’s  invention  was  of  a  more 
humane  kind.  Among  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  1794  was  one  of  £50  in  chemistry  for  a  “  method  of  preparing 
white  lead  which  shall  not  be  prejudicial  ”  to  the  health  of  the 
workmen.  Next  year  the  Society  announced  that  it  had  awarded 
its  gold  medal  to  “  Mr.  Ward  ”  for  an  invention  which  it  hoped 
would  prevent  the  “  horrible  complaints  ”  to  which  the  workmen 
were  subject  in  that  manufacture  arising  “  principally  from  the 
dust  of  the  corroded  lead.”  Ward’s  own  account  of  his  discovery, 
in  a  letter  to  More,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  is  dated  from  Derby 
White  Lead  Works,  January  2nd,  1795;  it  was  printed  in  the 
Society’s  Transactions^  for  1795,  with  attestations  from  Samuel 
Walker,  Parker  and  H.  Browne;  Parker  said  Ward’s  method  had 
been  used  at  Islington  for  some  time  past,  and  Browne,  writing 
from  Irongate,  Derby,  thought  it  a  valuable  improvement. 

Ward  and  Fishwick,  then,  were  good,  practical,  businessmen; 
what  were  they  like  in  their  private  capacities?  Their  relationships 
with  the  Kinghorns,  now  to  be  described,  will  reveal  something  of 
that  side  of  their  characters.*^ 

A.  H.  John,  op.  cit.,  “  Introduction,"  where  little  or  nothing  is  said  of 
Fishwick  and  Ward. 

Patents  for  Inventions:  Abridgements  of  specifications  relative  to 
acids  (&c.)  16^-1866  (1869),  p.  35.  There  is  a  full  description  in  The 
Repertory  of  Arts  .  .  .  Ill  (1795),  pp.  225-30. 

20Vol.  XIII,  p.  229  ff.,  with  a  plate.  It  was  a  fortunate  coincidence 
that  both  Fishwick  and  Ward  should  have  appeared  before  the  public  in 
print  at  the  same  time. 

2^  The  Walkers  were  great  patrons  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Masbrough  and  the  Rotherham  Academy,  in  the  same  way  that  Ward  and 
Fishwick  were  of  various  Baptist  churches.  The  piety  of  the  first  Samuel 
Walker  is  very  like  that  of  Archer  Ward.  Cf.  J.  duest,  Historic  Notices  of 
Rotherham  (1879),  4.58-9,  461,  488,  500. 
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I  THE  KINGHORNS 

Early  in  1770  a  young  man  aged  thirty-two  arrived  at  Bishop 
Burton  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  to  take  pastoral  oversight 
V  of  the  church  formed  there  in  1764;  a  chapel  had  only  just  been 
built  and  was  not  yet  properly  licensed but  the  members  were 
anxious  to  have  a  successor  to  their  “  gifted  brother  ”  Richard 
Hopper,  who  had  accepted  a  call  to  Nottingham.  The  new  proba- 
i  tioner  was  David  Kinghom,^  a  Durham  man,  once  a  shoemaker 
but  now  a  preacher;  already  he  had  married  a  second  wife,  one 
of  a  numerous  clan  of  ancient  and  honourable  Northern  Baptists, 
the  Joplings,  and  it  was  largely  through  her  that  he  had  become 
a  Baptist  himself.  She  had  borne  him  one  son,  Joseph,  four  years 
,  old  at  this  date.  David  Kinghorn  decided  to  settle.  Among  the 

i  deacons  who  signed  the  invitation  to  him,  and  later  the  formal 

call,^  was  Archer  Ward,  destined  to  be  of  great  service  to  him; 

I  Ward  also  came  to  be  related  by  marriage  to  Richard  Hopper, 
j  It  was  perhaps  but  natural  that  after  a  while  David  should  have 
(  felt  a  little  homesick  for  Newcastle,  where  he  had  learned  to 

'  preach  and  where  he  was  well  known,  not  only  for  business,  but 
also  for  family  reasons.  It  is  fortunate  that  his  correspondence, 
full  of  enquiries  about  the  state  of  church  affairs  in  what  was 
virtually  his  home  town  (strictly  he  was  a  Gateshead  man),  has 
I  survived  in  large  quantities :  from  it  a  fuller  picture  of  the  un- 

I  happy  state  of  the  cause  at  Tuthill  Stairs  may  be  gleaned  than 

from  any  source  hitherto  available.  The  Kinghorns  had  lodged 
with  that  very  Caleb  Alder  who  was  to  be  Fishwick’s  first  Baptist 
I  discovery  on  his  arrival  in  Newcastle;  for  another  thing,  they  had 
in  Philip  Nairn,  a  hypersensitive  Christian  much  concerned  about 
the  state  of  his  soul,  an  excellent  if  odd  correspondent  about  the 
state  of  Newcastle  affairs  also.  Nor  was  it  long  before  Newcastle 
again  was  to  prove  of  vital  service  to  David ;  as  it  had  changed  the 
course  of  his  own  life,  shortly  it  was  to  alter  that  of  his  only  son ; 
so  once  again  information  about  Newcastle  poured  in  to  Bishop 
^  Burton. 

copy  of  the  original  licence,  dated  July  10,  1770,  is  reproduced 
I  in  E.  H.  Skin^le,  The  Story  of  a  Country  Baptist  Church  (1929),  p.  11. 

I  *3  The  mam  facts  for  the  early  career  of  both  David  and  Joseph  King- 

horn  are  to  be  found  in  M.  H.  Wilkin,  Joseph  Kinghorn  (1855).  This  bio- 
■  graphy  was  compiled  from  a  vast  hoard  or  Kinghorn  letters,  now  in  the 
possession  of  C.  B.  Jewson,  Esq.,  of  Norwich ;  they  have  been  used  in  the 
I  present  study  to  supplement  Wilkin’s  account,  and  are  referred  to  as 

I  "  Kinghorn  mss."  For  the  Joplings,  and  a  brief  series  of  notes  on  David 

I  Kinghorn,  see  D.  Douglas,  op.  cit. 

I  **The  first  invitation  to  David  Kinghorn  was  dated  January,  1770,  a 

i  second  and  more  formal  call  was  written  in  April,  and  still  a  third  in 
November  of  that  year,  the  spelling  of  which,  by  modem  standards,  is 
atrocious. 
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At  the  end  of  1774,  David,  always  inclined  to  pessimism, 
lamented  that  amongst  various  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  his 
church,  one  was  the  impending  removal  of  Archer  Ward.^®  In 
March,  1777,  Ward  is  referred  to  as  being  at  Hull,  but  on  July 
21st,  1778,  he  sent  a  note  to  David  from  Newcastle^®  of  which  the 
very  first  words  are  significant  of  his  double  interests  : 

As  I  have  now  been  a  few  weeks  at  this  place  you  perhaps  will  Expect 
a  line  from  me  with  Respect  to  the  preachers  .  .  . 

He  sends  news  of  friends  and  relations  and  mentions  that  though 
the  Baptist  interest  had  for  some  years  been  on  the  decline,  it  now 
appeared  to  be  stirring :  they  wanted  preachers,  and  maybe  at 
some  future  date  the  Lord  would  bless  their  labours  with  a  stated 
minister.  He  went  on  to  give  the  description  of  their  lease  of  land 
which  has  been  already  quoted.  Writing  again  on  February  23rd, 
1779,  and  apologising  for  delay  in  answering  David’s  letters,  he 
said : 

I  readyly  agree  with  your  thoughts  in  the  Close  of  your  first  Letter 
Viz.  the  Grand  end  of  preaching  or  hearing  is  Edification — I  cant  say 
much  of  be'ng  Edify’d  with  preaching  in  General,  my  Comforts 
Chiefly  consists  in  a  simple  Veiw  of  the  Redeemer  .  .  .  (sic) 

He  cheers  Kinghorn  up  with  views  on  the  trials  and  discourage¬ 
ments  of  this  life  which  speak  the  man,  especially  the  economic 
man  who  was  also  a  dissenter  : 

While  we  are  in  search  After  any  Object  Natural  or  Sperifual  Tho 
with  great  difficulty  in  our  Acending  yet  the  Object  in  view  is  a 
Spring  to  the  movement  of  our  Whole  frame.  But  when 
obtain’d  we  are  pleas’d  with  the  prospect  thereof.  However 
pleasing  the  prospect  in  such  a  state  is  much  Expos’d  to  Storms 
of  various  Kinds  shou’d  we  ob'ain  any  good  in  our  proceeding 
we  ought  to  be  joyfull  but  if  to  the  Contrary  Consider  he  that  Gives 
the  Blessing  also  witholds,  who  only  knows  what  is  best  for  us. 
Ecc.  C  7 — V  14.  Mr.  Fishwick  has  seen  Mr.  Hague  at  Scarbro  & 
heard  Mr.  Rogers  at  Br'dl'.ngton  the  21st  In  .  .  . 

He  wrote  on  June  2nd  of  the  same  year  to  report  on  a  visit  to 
Hamsterley,  where  he  had  met  Mrs.  Kinghom’s  folk,  and  to  tell 
of  the  Association  meeting  : 

As  to  our  ovm  concerns  is  not  much  Either  flattering  or  frowning 
time  is  to  determine  these  things  I  wish  for  patience  in  Every  Situa¬ 
tion  and  Due  Submission  to  the  Allwise  D'sposer  of  all  Events.  I 
hope  I  am  still  Leaning  on  Jesus  as  I  go  along  this  Wilderness  State. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
Joseph  Kinghorn  to  find  a  job.  Beatson,  pastor  at  Hull,  reported 
that  a  situation  could  be  found  for  him  with  a  watchmaker  in  that 
town,  a  Mr.  ClifTe,  if  terms  could  be  agreed  upon,  but  the  £10 

Kinghorn  mss.,  23  November,  1774. 
ibid. 
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needed  might  prove  a  difficulty.  Joseph  was  in  Hull  by  the  end  of 
January,  1780,  when  his  father  sent  him  a  variety  of  comforts  and 
much  more  advice :  Joseph’s  reply,  dated  January  25th,  is  his  first 
recorded  piece  of  writing.  A  further  letter  from  David,  of  Febru¬ 
ary  18th,  is  omitted  from  Wilkin’s  biography  of  Joseph,  but  it  is 
instructive;  addressed  to  the  youth  “at  Mr.  Joseph  Denton’s, 
Dock  &  Watch  Maker,  Scale  Lane,  Hull,’’  it  contains  the  usual 
good  advice  but  refers  also  to  the  despatch  of  “  Canne’s  Bible, 
Concordance,  Greek  and  Latin  Testament,  and  Watts’  Childrens’ 
Hymns,’’  besides  articles  of  clothing.  It  is  a  pointer  to  David’s 
intentions  for  the  boy :  nothing  was  farther  from  his  mind  than 
to  make  a  minister  of  Joseph,  he  merely  desired  him  to  be  well 
grounded  in  the  faith  whatever  profession  he  chose.  But  in  March 
there  followed  an  ominous  letter  of  advice  about  medicines :  it 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Joseph’s  career  as  a  watchmaker, 
for  it  was  clear  that  his  health  was  not  adequate  to  the  strain  of 
close  confinement.  Yet  he  never  lost  the  skill  he  gained  in  that 
short  training. 

At  this  very  time.  Archer  Ward  wrote  to  give  David  a  full 
account  of  a  discovery  for  the  pastorate  at  Newcastle  (March 
21st),  of  which  no  more  is  heard,  for  the  Kinghorn  correspond¬ 
ence  breaks  off  at  this  point  for  nearly  a  year.  When  it  is  resumed 
Ward  again  referred  to  Tuthill  Stairs,  after  wandering  at  large 
over  the  problem  of  Christ’s  pre-existence,  to  say  that  a  settlement 
of  the  long  vexed  problem  of  the  ownership  of  the  premises  was 
in  sight.  But  it  is  his  “  P.S.’’  that  is  important : 

If  you  shou’d  think  of  Joseph  coming  to  N.C.,  Mr.  Fishwick  will 

talk  to  you  about  that  matter. 

No  time  was  lost,  for  on  Saturday,  March  24th,  1781,  David  wrote 
to  his  son  “  at  Mr.  Ward’s  White  Lead  Works  near  the  Close, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.’’  Joseph  had  left  on  the  previous  Tuesday, 
going  by  way  of  Leeds,  where  he  learned  something  of  the  new 
Baptist  church,  York,  and  Durham,  at  which  place  he  met  Fish¬ 
wick,  who  directed  him  on  his  way. 

On  April  8th,  Joseph  sent  an  account  of  himself  which  showed 
that  he  was  obviously  in  a  much  happier  frame  of  mind,  enjoying 
the  air  and  finding  a  better  appetite.  His  duties  were  clerical  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  lead,  “  that  seems  dangerous.”  He 
went  on : 

The  Company  of  Mr.  Ward  at  Evenings  &c.  is  very  agreeable  and 

Mr.  Fishwick  seems  just  cut  out  for  an  Instructor. 

Ward  was  “  strenous  ”  about  "  Christ’s  being  the  Word  from 
Eternity  and  not  God’s  eternal  son.”  This  roused  David  to  join  in 
the  argument,  and  in  reply  Ward  said  on  April  8th  : 
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without  a  Dout  Afflictions  is  good  for  us  in  the  present  state  in  the  i 
hand  of  ye  Lord,  they  serve  to  wean  us  in  some  measure  from  the 
World  which  is  in  itself  a  blessing  tho  Diligence  is  our  duty  as  ye 
wise  man  says  Riches  are  not  for  Ever. 

He  wants  every  man  to  be  allowed  his  own  thoughts.  As  for  ^ 
Joseph,  he  was  pleased  with  him  and  promised  to  look  after  him. 

The  correspondence  continues  with  great  regularity  month  after 
month.  Joseph  had  come  home  from  home,  and  if  his  parents  be¬ 
trayed  a  not  unnatural  anxiety  for  the  well-being  of  their  only  son, 
he  was  not  without  many  friends.  David  continually  counselled  him 
against  vain  wrangling,  and  advised  strict  attention  to  duty, 
especially  as  he  owed  so  very  much  to  his  masters.  Joseph  lodged 
with  the  Wards :  Ward  himself  he  found  argumentative  about 
doctrinal  matters,  Mrs.  Ward  possessed  of  a  "  hasty,  fiery  dis-  i 
position.”  After  a  month  or  two  she  began  to  grumble  at  Joseph’s 
expenses,  especially  his  ”  washing,”  even  hinting  that  he  could  , 
leave  if  he  felt  he  could  do  better  elsewhere ;  she  must  have  been  j 
a  cheese-parer  indeed  to  have  questioned  his  extremely  moderate  , 
expenses,  but  matters  were  soon  smoothed  over.  1 

It  was  Fishwick  who  began  to  attract  Joseph  more  and  more  as  [ 
time  passed  by.  Very  early  he  had  told  Joseph  that  he  ”  might  as  I 
well  keep  his  nose  out  ”  of  the  actual  lead  in  the  works.  He  had, 
according  to  Joseph,  the  mildest  temper  of  any  man  he  had  ever 
known,  and  lent  encouragement  to  his  studies  of  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment.  Not  that  Joseph  had  much  time  for  private  study  in  these 
early  days  :  his  hours  were  often  from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  which  he  I 
would  not  mind,  he  said,  if  they  did  not  mean  confinement  summer 
and  winter  alike.  The  strain  began  to  tell  and  he  kicked  against  *. 
the  pricks.  Not  only  that,  but  for  a  long  time  he  could  not  find  out 
for  himself  what  Ward  and  Fishwick  really  thought  about  him. 
Thereupon  David  found  out  by  frankly  asking  for  a  report :  it  was 
ve^  favourable. 

Still,  by  the  middle  of  1782  it  was  clear  that  Joseph  was  far 
from  satisfied  with  his  lot.  David  counselled  patience,  but  the 
situation  came  to  a  crisis  in  June,  when  Ward  and  his  wife  paid  a  j 
visit  to  Yorkshire.  While  they  were  away,  Joseph  stayed  with  the 
Fishwicks,  and  though  quite  happy  there,  he  suddenly  announced  i 
to  his  father  that  he  was  contemplating  a  career  in  the  watch  and  ^ 
clock  business  again.  ' 

He  had  kept  in  practice  by  doing  odd  jobs  for  the  firm  and 
friends.  Making  every  effort  to  dissuade  him,  David  told  of  ^ 
Fishwick’s  first  promises  to  make  gradual  increases  in  his  wages 
and  to  train  him  so  as  to  fit  him  for  a  better  situation.  At  this  | 
juncture  Ward  came  to  Bishop  Burton  and  the  matter  was  argued  ■ 
out.  Both  Ward  and  David  counselled  patience.  Ward  thought 
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1  that  in  two  or  three  years’  time  Joseph  would  have  acquired  such 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  that  he  would  have  a  better 
chance  for  a  good  place,  but  he  blamed  Fishwick’s  “  swiftness  " 
for  Joseph’s  long  hours.  David  thought  long  hours  by  no  means 

'  evil  as  they  left  Satan  with  few  opportunities  to  act.  Joseph 
acquiesced,  but  with  a  sigh.  Fishwick  showing  meantime  an  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  him,  he  was  perplexed  whether  to  stay  with  him 
or  return  to  the  Wards  when  they  came  back  from  Yorkshire :  he 
went  back,  in  fact,  but  almost  immediately  a  change  of  attitude  is 
discernible.  The  interview  between  Ward  and  his  father  had 
evidently  had  some  effect  that  August. 

I  Joseph  began  to  ask  what  was  the  use  of  his  knowledge  of  “  the 
tongues  and  arts  ”  and  was  told  by  David  that  they  were  of  little 

•  use  if  not  employed  for  the  “  public  good.”  This  was  not  lost  on 
Joseph.  He  found  he  had  now  more  time  for  study  and  had  been 

I  ”  put  forward  ”  in  the  counting-house ;  he  was  learning  shorthand 

'  and  taking  notes  of  sermons,  and  even  dabbling  with  Hebrew. 

I  This  was  in  September,  1782.  He  then  announced  that  he  proposed 

•  to  visit  Bishop  Burton  to  be  baptized.  In  December  he  first  makes 
mention  of  what  was  to  prove  yet  another  decisive  influence  on  his 

I  career,  the  search  for  a  settled  minister  at  Newcastle ;  application 
being  made  to  Bristol  for  such  a  man,  William  Pendered  was  the 
result.  Pendered  came,  and  stayed  with  Fishwick :  very  soon  he 
and  Joseph  were  great  friends.  Joseph  became  more  and  more 
restless ;  he  was  clearly  wavering  about  his  future  career  and  now 
asked  how  much  notice  was  required  to  terminate  his  employment 
in  the  leadworks.  Ward  shrewdly  declined  to  give  him  an  answer. 

'  Both  Fishwick  and  Ward  were  ”  close-mouthed  ”  about  him,  he 
told  his  father.  A  gift  of  books  from  Fishwick  aroused  David’s 
suspicions  that  Fishwick,  at  least,  did  not  intend  Joseph  always 
to  ^  employed  at  the  works.  Fishwick  bought  more  books  at  an 
auction  in  Durham  and  Joseph  had  his  share;  among  Joseph’s  own 
bargains  was  Poli  Synopsis  Criticorum,  five  massive  volumes  for 
twenty-two  shillings,  obtained  by  outbidding  a  bookseller.  At  this 
1  point  it  seems  incredible  to  the  historian  that  these  obvious  pointers 
to  the  boy’s  true  calling  should  have  meant  nothing  to  him  or  his 
I  father ;  but  so,  on  the  evidence,  he  must  conclude  it  apparently  was. 
j  On  April  12th,  1783,  Ward  sent  a  favourable  account  of 
Joseph’s  conduct  but  threw  in  a  hint  that  his  attachment  to  his 
studies  was  carried  to  “  perhaps  a  fault.”  He  allowed  him  time  off 
I  to  come  to  Bishop  Burton,  however,  to  be  baptized.  While  there, 
I  Joseph  had  a  business  note  from  Fishwick  (Ward  adding  a  social 
!  note)  with  quotations  for  red  paint  and  lead,  so  on  his  return  early 
in  May  he  was  able  to  do  business  for  the  firm  at  York  and  earn 
L,  thereby  part  of  his  expenses.  Back  at  Newcastle  he  still  felt  that 
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his  future  was  not  settled — but  for  a  different  reason  now.  What  I 
had  been  said  at  Bishop  Burton  will  perhaps  never  be  revealed, 
but  all  talk  henceforward  for  some  months  is  of  Joseph’s  training 
for  the  ministry. 

The  only  question  which  concerned  him,  at  first,  was  the  choice  ) 
between  Aberdeen  and  Bristol,  but  for  his  elders  there  was  the 
prior  question  whether  he  was  ready  for  training.  Tendered  was  ' 
urging  him  on  whole-heartedly,  too  much  so,  thought  David.  The  | 
seemingly  interminable  negotiations  over  his  entry  into  college  are  j 
of  little  concern  here,  except  in  so  far  as  Ward  and  Fishwick 
played  their  part.  David  found  much  support  for  his  policy  of 
delay :  Beatson  reminded  him,  for  example,  that  there  was  an  . 
engagement  with  Fishwick  and  Ward  which,  though  only  verbal, 
it  was  "  not  well  to  break,”  counselled  caution,  and  said  that  when  | 
the  engagement  ended  in  March,  1784,  then  was  the  time  to  act  I 
freely.  Nor  was  Hopper  sanguine.  David  told  his  son  that  educa-  , 
tion  was  not  everything  in  a  minister’s  make-up,  not  even  the  j 
chief  thing.  All  were  agreed  that  Joseph  was  in  too  great  a  hurry. 
Even  Fishwick  seemed  to  share  their  views,  but  he  suddenly  : 
capitulated  so  far  as  to  agree  that  Joseph  might,  if  necessary, 
leave  the  firm  earlier  than  March,  1784,  possibly  so  soon  as 
October,  1783. 

The  effect  on  Joseph  was  to  stimulate  him  to  gain  experience  in 
public  speaking :  the  opportunity  he  sought  was  to  hand,  at  the 
homes  of  Ward  and  Fishwick,  where,  in  alternate  weeks,  prayer 
meetings  were  held  at  which  a  dozen  or  eighteen  folk,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  members,  met  from  7.30  to  9  in  the  evening.*’'  One  of  their 
number  was  nominated  to  “exercise,”  and  the  turn  often  came  • 
round  to  Joseph,  Pendered,  one  suspects,  often  heavily  loading 
the  dice.  At  his  father’s  suggestion,  Joseph  set  about  the  task  of 
writing  a  long  essay  on  "  The  Promise  of  Life,”  and  found,  like 
many  another  student,  that  the  result  was  easier  envisaged 
than  performed.  Yet  if  Joseph  with  all  these  ideas  and  activities 
tried  his  utmost  to  counter  all  objections  to  going  to  college,  David 
told  him  roundly  that  there  was  one  argument  which  was  conclus-  1 
ive — he  could  not  afford  even  the  modest  £10  required  as  a 
minimum  for  one  year’s  stay  at  Bristol,  and  he  would  not  borrow. 

But  if  the  Lord  see  meet  so  to  do  he  can  open  a  door  even  when  all 
seem  shut.  Therefore  I  shall  leave  the  matter  to  his  all  disposeing 
hand  .  .  . 

In  August  Joseph  flatly  determined  that  if  he  did  stay  at  New-  i 
castle,  it  would  be  "  against  his  will.”  Whether  by  now  Ward  and  ' 
Fishwick  had  tried  to  teach  him  more  about  the  business  or  not,  is  ^ 
not  clear,  but  he  speaks  of  "  dirty,  awkward  jobs  ”  to  which  the  j 
8*  ibid.  29  June.  1783. 
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I  counting-house  was  by  far  to  be  preferred.  Tendered  kept  up  his 
persistent  advocacy,  for  he  and  Joseph  were  more  bosom  friends 
than  ever.  Even  the  cantankerous  Mrs.  Ward  was  converted  to 
^  the  idea  that,  as  he  was  commanded  by  her  to  tell  his  father,  he 
would  “  be  a  P-rs-n  very  soon.” 

At  this  juncture,  in  September,  both  Archer  Ward  and  Mrs. 
Fishwick  visited  Yorkshire,  to  be  followed  in  December  by  Fish- 
j  wick,  and  they  all,  naturally,  paid  a  call  on  David.  Of  Joseph’s 

I  efforts  at  speaking.  Ward  said  they  lacked  “  brevity,”  a  judgment 

with  which  Joseph  strongly  disagreed  when  he  heard  of  it.  Still 
David  saw  no  way  out  for  his  son  :  if  all  else  were  to  his  wish,  he 
'  said,  the  cost  was  prohibitive.  Meanwhile,  at  Fishwick’s  house, 
and  at  church,  Joseph  met  “  young  Mr.  Hall  from  Arnsby  ”  on  his 
way  to  Aberdeen  and  was  much  struck  with  his  composure  in  the 
pulpit,  envied  his  powers,  and  found  him,  out  of  the  pulpit,  “  a 
more  facetious  companion  than  could  be  met  with  in  many  a  long 
day.”“  David  was  not  impressed  and  thought  Hall’s  levity  would 
make  him  a  most  unsuitable  minister.  But  in  the  very  letter  in 
which  he  told  of  Hall,  Joseph  apologised  for  his  hasty  scribble  by 
saying  that  it  was  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  he  wrote,  work 
having  but  ceased  half  an  hour  before,  so  “  throng  ”  was  the  firm. 
Indeed,  business  was  pressing  heavily  on  Joseph’s  leisure,  small  as 
it  normally  was,  by  the  end  of  1783,  and  he  saw  that  the  year  was 
now  too  “  far  spent  ”  to  do  anything  about  his  urgent  desire.  But 
David  was  weakening.  Yet  one  can  sympathise  with  the  man  who 
wished  to  give  his  son  every  possible  advantage  but  found  that 
one  third  of  his  salary  would  be  required  to  do  so :  David  was 
earning  no  more  than  £30  a  year. 

If  he  were  determined,  then,  not  to  stay  at  Newcastle,  wrote  the 
old  man  in  December,  everything  possible  would  be  done  to  get 
him  into  an  academy  : 

if  otherwise,  we  hope  Mr.  Fishwick  will  perform  his  promise  by 
endeavouring  to  gett  you  a  better  place. 

i  Sending  David  a  frank  letter  about  his  son’s  abilities  and  prospects, 
Tendered  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  ordinary  post  and  have  it 
delivered  “pr  favour  of  Mr.  Fishwick,”  who  was  visiting  York¬ 
shire.  This  double  visitation  from  Newcastle  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  end :  under  bombardment  from  all  sides  David  told 
Tendered : 

If  the  Lord  design  him  for  that  important  work  his  mind  seems  so 
much  set  on,  and  which  Mr.  Fishwick  and  Mr.  Ward  &  yourself 
as  well  as  some  here  think  there  is  apparent  prospect  of.  He  that  made 
t  the  Mouth  can  and  will,  if  He  call  to  the  work,  give  a  Mouth  & 

Wisdom  to  speak 

^ibid,  November,  1783. 
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For  both  Fishwick  and  Ward  were  still  not  perfectly  satisfied  with 
Joseph’s  proficiency  in  speaking.  Joseph  himself  was  more  deter¬ 
mined  than  ever : 

As  to  another  year,  should  I  not  go  to  Bristol  next  year,  I  should  like 
another  situation,  as  I  dont  see  Im  making  much  out  here,  only  I 
should  not  be  so  opposite  (opposed?)  to  this  place  as  not  to  wait  here 
3  months  or  so  untill  I  saw  if  anything  was  likely  I  could  hear  of. 
But  as  I  wish  to  be  at  Bristol  next  entrance  I  must  of  consequence 
leave  this  place,  &  as  the  sooner  an  Application  is  made  the  better,  it 
seems  necessary  I  should  go  Home  when  my  time  is  out.*® 

He  would  spend  six  months  at  Bishop  Burton  at  work  on  “  hie, 
hac,  hoc,  &c.”,  wishing  to  press  on  and  not  be  “  retarded  ”  in 
Bristol.  Even  at  this  point,  Ward  offered  him  employment  after 
his  time  was  out,  so  as  to  save  David  expense. 

Fishwick  called  on  David  on  both  the  13th  and  24th  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  Reporting  their  long  talks  together,  David  gives  the  impression 
at  first  that  college  was  still  a  hopeless  objective  for  Joseph;  he 
still  harps  on  his  inability  to  bear  the  cost. 

Upon  Consultation  with  friends  I  find  there  voice  in  General  against 
your  going 

But,  he  added 

Mr.  Fishwick  Generously  proposed  to  us  that  if  we  could  bear  the 
expences  the  first  year  (which  perhaps  is  all  we  can  do.  travelling  is 
so  expensive)  he  would  engage  if  the  Lord  spared  and  continued 
to  prosper  him  for  a  second  year.  He  thought  Mr.  W.  would  for 
another  but  as  he  had  not  consulted  him  pirticularly  on  that  head  he 
would  not  say  possitively.  And  thus  the  matter  must  rest  till  after 
Mr.  F.  returns  home. 

Joseph  was  sworn  to  secrecy,  but  he  was  not  to  worry  “  about 
giving  them  warning  ”  as  his  time  was  out  in  March ;  pessimistic 
to  the  last,  David  added  that  he  could  stay  on  till  May,  “  or  even 
another  year.” 

The  crisis  had  arrived;  after  a  few  last  flickering  doubts  and 
hesitations,  few  of  them  Joseph’s,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  Bristol.  He  thereupon  drew  up  an  ingenious  "  Dr. 
Sr  Cr.”  account  of  his  prospects  for  Fishwick’s  perusal.®^  So  that 
he  might  stay  three  years  there.  Ward  promised  to  give  £5  towards 
his  expenses,  after  one  year,  and  Fishwick  promised  £10  after 
two  years.  Fishwick  more  than  redeemed  his  promise,  for  in 
October,  1786,  he  sent  £20  to  Bristol.  In  a  letter  of  thanks,  Joseph 
referred  to  him  as  ”  the  main  instrument  of  giving  me  these 
favourable  opportunities  of  improvement.”®*  Fishwick  called  on 
the  Kinghorns  at  Bishop  Burton  on  October  31st,  and  told  them 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  let  them  bear  any  part  of  the  cost  of 

*®ii>td.,  8  December,  1783.  Wilkin,  op.  cit. 

^ibid.,  27  December,  1783.  ^ibid.,  103. 
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their  son’s  education ;  he  deemed  his  generosity  “  well  bestowed.” 
At  the  break  in  May-June,  1785,  Ward  provided  him  with  £5  for 
his  journey  home.®* 

PERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
Joseph’s  first  appointment  was  at  Fairford,  and  it  did  not  last 
long.  It  was  soon  hinted  that  it  would  be  better  if  he  left.  At  this 
depressing  moment,  great  was  his  surprise  to  receive  a  letter  from 
Caleb  Evans,  head  of  Bristol  academy,  enclosing  another  which 
Joseph  was  astonished  to  see  bore  the  Norwich  postmark.  In 
bewilderment  he  opened  it  and  found  it  was  a  letter,  in  Fishwick’s 
hand,  to  Evans,  dated  January  21st,  1789,  recommending  the 
church  at  Norwich  to  seek  his  services !  Once  again  Richard 
Fishwick  had  given  a  decisive  turn  to  his  career.  It  appeared  that 
while  he  had  been  staying  in  Norwich,  he  had  accidentally  heard, 
or  incidentally  discovered,  that  the  Baptist  church  there  was  in 
need  of  a  minister  to  replace  the  young  pastor,  Dunn,  actually  a 
fellow  student  of  Joseph’s,  who  was  about  to  leave  them  as  not 
quite  the  type  of  man  they  needed.  Fishwick  had  immediately 
recommended  Joseph  Kinghorn  to  their  notice. 

It  is  history  that  Joseph  went  to  Norwich  and  remained  there 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  would  have  been  unnatural  if  the 
precious  links  forged  between  him  and  Fishwick  had  then  been 
entirely  broken  :  they  were  not,  but  never  again  were  they  so  close 
and  strong.  Even  on  his  way  to  Norwich,  Joseph  met  Ward  in 
London  (March,  1789)  and  stayed  with  him.  But  the  first  and 
most  natural  weakening,  though  small,  occurred  in  January,  1790, 
when  Joseph’s  dismission  from  Tuthill  Stairs  took  place. 

Fishwick  was  irrepressible.  He  had  told  David  in  January, 
1791,  that  he  was  glad  to  have  been  of  use  to  him  and  his  son, 
adding  that  Rendered  had  left  Newcastle,  that  Shaw  was  then 
exercising  his  gifts  and  that  he  had  met  Ward  the  week  before  in 
London.  In  March,  1792,  he  wrote  from  Newcastle  to  Joseph 
desiring  to  see  him  there.  Evidently  Joseph  had  been  the  means 
of  introducing  to  Fishwick,  Walkers  &  Co.  his  new  friends  the 
Wilkins,  and  business  transactions  followed.  Fishwick  sent  an 
account  for  shot  and  paint  supplied  and  went  on  to  ask  as  ”  An 
Act  of  Chanty  "  that  Joseph  would  visit  Newcastle  and  supply  the 
pulpit  for  three  weeks.  Even  without  a  minister,  membership  had 
“  been  much  more  upon  the  Encrease  than  for  some  years  back  ” 
and  now  had  reached  a  total  of  about  fifty. 

“  P.S.  I  must  just  intimate  to  you  that  my  temporal  concerns  have  long 
been  very  prosperous  both  here  and  in  London — Mr.  Ward  I  think  is 
likely  to  spend  more  of  his  summer(?)  at  Derby  where  we  are  erecting 
a  White  Lead  work.” 

“ifrid.,  37. 
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He  then  mentioned  his  proposal  to  establish  a  "  seminary  in  York¬ 
shire  ”  for  the  training  of  men  for  the  Baptist  ministry,  and  his 
intention  to  build  a  new  meeting-house  at  Newcastle,  with  baptis¬ 
try,  two  vestries,  school  room  and  library.  Joseph  being  "  a  little  I 
bookish  ”  might  advise  him  about  this  last  item.  In  reply,  Joseph  I 
agreed  to  come,  but  wanted  more  details  first  about  the  proposed 
academy :  he  wished  it  every  success,  but  pointed  out  various 
difficulties  such  a  plan  would  encounter.  ’ 

The  visit  was  long  postponed,  for  it  appeared  later  that  Fish- 
wick  had  been  called  to  Scotland  on  business®*  and  afterwards  to 
Leeds,  Rotherham,  Derby  and  London.  He  wrote  again  to  Joseph 
on  June  11th,  repeating  his  invitation.  Hartley  had  disappointed 
them  by  declining  to  settle  as  their  minister,  he  said ;  they  had  no 
'*  supply  ”  other  than  Brother  Shaw,  but  Thomas  Langdon  of 
Leeds  had  applied  at  Bristol  for  a  young  man  from  Yorkshire, 

“  Mr.  Foster.”  They  might  lose  Shaw,  “  who  is  fixed  to  go  to 
Derby  to  settle  there  with  Mr.  Ward,  who  is  just  about  leaving 
London.”  He  advised  a  sea  journey  for  Joseph,  as  the  expense 
would  be  less,  though  they  offered  £5,  which  they  hoped  would  be 
enough  as  it  had  been  reported  that  Joseph  was  now  probably 
"  rich.”  "  However,  I  may  give  you  an  old  Book  to  help  to  eke 
out !  ”  Joseph’s  reply  was  very  cautious,  but  nevertheless  he  could 
announce  to  his  father  on  June  28th  that  he  was  “  safe  in  the 
Counting  House,  White  Lead  Works,  Newcastle,”  and  would 
visit  Bishop  Burton  in  about  three  weeks’  time,  to  give  his  experi¬ 
ences  vica  voce.  He  did,  and  was  back  in  Norwich  on  August  5th. 

Early  in  September  David  reported  that  Hopper  and  Mrs.  Ward  ' 
had  called  on  him,  followed  by  Ward  and  Hopper  and  their  wives : 
Ward  went  off  to  Hull  on  his  way  to  Nottingham  or  Derby.  In 
November  David  had  news  from  Beatson,  who  had  it  from  Fish- 
wick  himself  at  Hull,  that 

Mr.  Ward  was  going  to  Build  a  Meeting  House  at  Darby. 

Fishwick  had  a  habit  of  bobbing  up  unexpectedly.  On  May  7th, 
1793  Joseph  wrote  to  his  father  :  J 

Who  should  come  to  Norwich  on  Saturday  but  Mr  Fishwick,  quite  j 
unexpected  but  not  unwelcome? 

In  letters  of  September  and  October  of  the  same  year,  David 
mentions  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward,  along  with  Mr.  Hopper,  came 
to  Bishop  Burton,  while  Fishwick  was  at  Scarborough.  "Thus 
they  trip  about.”  j 

Mr.  Ward  is  I  understand  a  principle  person  in  building  a  meeting  ) 
house  at  Derby  wc.  is  now  going  fast  forward. 

What  is  curious  is,  that  Joseph,  in  his  replies,  displays  the  most 
casual  interest  in  these  matters,  unlike  his  previous  concern.  i 

Kinghom  mss.,  May  28.  1792.  I 
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By  June  of  1795,  David  was  lamenting  that 

all  our  correspondence  from  the  North  is  intirely  dropt ,  .  .  We  seem 
dead  to  them  and  they  to  ns 

and  news  meanwhile  becomes  more  plentiful  about  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  church  at  Hull.  But  just  then,  to  give  the  lie  to  his 
despair,  the  Wards  suddenly  arrived,  in  July,  at  Bishop  Burton, 
with  William  Shaw.  On  the  18th,  Mrs.  Ward’s  “  mother  Eliz. 
Authorson  died.”  Ward  himself 

is  very  well  in  health  and  Mrs.  W.  looks  exceedingly  well,  but  is 
sore  stript  up  as  she  says  and  short  of  breath  and  very  dull  of  hear¬ 
ing  .  .  .  she  says  there  are  many  ministers  come  to  their  house  at 
Darby  but  none  she  would  be  more  glad  to  see  than  you  and  us.  Mr. 
W.  has  built  a  meetinghouse  12  yards  by  14  within  at  Derby. 

He  went  to  Hornsey  for  a  week’s  holiday. 

In  January,  1796,  David  learned  that  the  new  chapel  at  Derby 
was  "  but  poorly  attended,”  which  he  thought  must  have  been 
“  very  discouraging,”  as  doubtless  it  was.  In  fact,  it  was  but  the 
first  of  a  series  of  misfortunes  for  Ward,  relieved  only  by  one 
pleasant  interlude  before  the  inevitable  end.  The  Wards  came  to 
Bishop  Burton  in  August :  Ward  himself  had  been  ill  at  Newcastle 
and  was  soon  off  to  Scarborough;  his  wife  remained  behind,  still 
suffering  from  shortness  of  breath  and  hardness  of  hearing. 
Riches  may  be  counterbalanced  by  miseries,  is  David’s  comment. 
She  died  in  December. 

Mrs.  Ward  has  finished  her  course  on  Monday  last,  26  (wrote  David 
to  Joseph  on  December  31st)  &  left  her  share  of  a  close  &  the  old 
house  her  father  lives  in  to  sister  Mary  Johnson,  out  of  which  15£ 
each  to  be  paid  to  her  other  3  sisters,  viz.  Rendered,  Shaw  &  Merit 
Mr.  Ward  has  sent  her  will  to  S.G.  (regson)  &  has  ordered  S£  to  bo 
given  to  your  mother  for  Mourning,  to  M.  Johnson  &  (hann^  Merit 
the  same  .  .  . 

A  cynically  jovial  letter  from  a  laconic  friend  of  the  Kinghoms, 
O.  Kirkbride  followed  on  April  Sth,  1797,  which  shed  further 
light  on  these  domestic  affairs ;  mentioning  Mrs.  Ward’s  death,  he 
adds  that  Mrs.  Fishwick  had  also  died  "  the  25  Ulto.” 

I  do  not  think  either  of  the  Gent,  n  will  be  long  cast  down  wh  Grief. 
However  the  former  I  understand  begins  to  think  of  what  God  said 
at  the  beginning,  “ it  is  not  good  for  Man  to  be  alone"  &  intends 
shortly  to  take  to  himself  a  Helpmeet — Perhaps  Miss  rl — r,  whom 
I  dare  say  you  know  very  well. 

Kirkbride  was  right :  in  June  David  wrote  to  his  son 

Perhaps  I  need  not  tell  you  that  A.  Ward,  esq.  was  married  at  Not¬ 
tingham  to  Miss  Hopper,  daughter  of  the  Revd.  Richard  Hopper,  on 
May  25  .  .  .  The  new  couple  set  off  for  Matlock  .  .  .  with  2  maids  & 
a  footman  so  we  are  told.  Thus  Lead  is  turned  into  (}old  and  flies 
abroad.  The  Ladies  Maid  is  now  the  Lady. 

In  May  he  had  also  told  Joseph  of  the  burning  down  of  the  Derby 
Lead  Works  only  a  few  days  before  the  marriage. 
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Ward  had  quickly  disposed  of  his  late  wife’s  clothing  among  her 
sisters, 

so  Nancy  will  not  have  to  wear  any  of  her  Cloaths  who  once  so 
haughtily  dominered  over  her. 

Joseph,  who  must  have  known  far  more  about  the  lady’s  haughti¬ 
ness  than  his  father,  had  nothing  to  say  about  her,  in  reply,  but  he 
waived  aside  all  David’s  sarcasm  about  Ward  himself  : 

There  are  many  things  in  Mr.  Ward  I  like  very  much  &  the  more  I 
have  seen  of  this  world  the  more  on  the  whole  I  have  thought  well  of 
him.  I  shall  be  highly  pleased  that  the  evening  of  his  days  are  more 
comfortable  than  the  former  part.  Marrying  is  with  him  a  saft 
experiment :  he  cannot  jump  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  I 
am  glad  God  has  prospered  him  in  the  World.  1  have  no  objections 
whatever  to  his  being  A.  Ward,  esqr.,  nor  any  to  2  maids  &  a  foot¬ 
man  on  an  expedition  to  Matlock.  The  World  is  worth  nothing  with¬ 
out  it  be  enjoyed.  Let  a  man  partake  of  the  fruit  of  his  labor,  it  is 
the  gift  of  God.  Yet  I  own  I  think  the  difference  in  age  an  objection 
&  tho  the  match  may  terminate  well,  &  I  hope  it  will,  yet  it  cannot  be 
praised  for  its  prudence. 

His  father  disagreed  with  this  last  judgment : 

Mr.  Ward  is  about  53,  28  Sepr.  next,  and  Divine  providence  has 
favoured  him  with  a  large  portion  of  worldly  goods,  but  no  offspring. 

I  think  he  could  not  do  better  than  wed  one  of  31,  by  whom  there  is 
at  least  a  probability  of  enjoying  some  posterity. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  Ward  had  always  been  mindful  of  poor 
relatives  and  happy  to  befriend  them,  nevertheless  if  he  had  child¬ 
ren  of  his  own  he  might  restrain  his  liberality  (though  it  was 
hoped  he  would  not)  as  he  had  been  very  liberal  in  some  cases, 
“  instance  his  donation  to  the  fund.” 

In  August,  David  heard  that  Ward  was 

young  again  ...  so  a  young  wife  puts  spirits  into  the  aged  .  .  . 
After  all,  I  do  not  think  he  will  ever  again  have  good  health,  the 
Lead  having  tainted  the  inside,  its  effect  is  not  soon  removed. 

He  was  right  this  time.  The  visits  to  Bishop  Burton  ceased  hence¬ 
forth,  and  the  old  friends  saw  one  another  no  more.  At  the  same 
time  came  news  from  Kirkbride  of  Hull,  in  his  usual  light-hearted 
style : 

Fishwick  is  reported  to  be  upon  the  point  of  marriage  with  a  servant 
that  has  been  with  him  many  years.  I  do  not  now  recollect  her  name, 
but  Pendered  knew  her  well  &  sa'd  when  he  heard  of  it  he  always 
thought  such  a  thine  probable  in  the  event  of  Mrs.  F.’s  death.  You 
will  have  seen  in  uie  papers  that  his  daughter  was  lately  married 
to  Geo.  Gibson,  esq. :  re,  whom  I  do  not  know  but  probably  you  do  as 
1  understand  he  is  relat^  to  Mr.  F. — &  has  been  connected  with  Miss 
F.  for  many  years.  She  must  have  been  a  forward  chick  as  1  appre¬ 
hend  she  is  not  now  more  than  21  or  2 1 

David  supplied  more  details  in  October :  the  new  Mrs.  Fishwick 
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was  a  niece  of  Whitfield,  Ursula  Grey,  who  had  been  Fishwick’s 
servant  for  many  years,  and  the  couple  had  been  married  at  Ham- 
stcrley.  Fishwick  did  not  cease  to  move  around,  and  in  April  was 
at  Hull,  advising  the  church  that  Richards  of  Lynn,  one  of 
Joseph’s  friends,  was  “  moveable.”  Hull  was  sorely  troubled  about 
its  pastorate  at  that  time  and  was  looking  for  a  minister  to  replace 
rendered,  who  had  not  failed  to  maintain  his  reputation  as  a 
storm-centre. 

After  resolving  the  question  of  memorials  to  his  wives  at  Bishop 
Burton,  Ward  apparently  ceased  to  communicate  directly  with 
David  :  he  kept  in  touch  with  his  old  friend  Simon  Gregson,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  January,  1798,  asked  him  to  see  David  about  the 
possibility  of  Joseph  visiting  Derby  for  a  month  or  two,  as  they 
were  without  pastor.  David  doubted  it,  but  left  the  matter  to 
Joseph’s  consideration :  Joseph  was  in  two  minds,  for  it  was  a 
request  very  difficult  to  refuse,  coming  from  an  old  friend.  Time 
passed  by  and  no  personal  invitation  came  from  Ward  to  Joseph. 
David  had  the  opportunity  to  record  only  one  more  piece  of 
information  about  Ward  before  he  left  Bishop  Burton  for  Nor¬ 
wich  in  July,  1799,  having  quarrelled  with  his  flock.  This  was  to 
the  following  effect,  in  January,  1799  : 

Mr.  K(irkbride)  has  sold  the  ship  of  which  he  had  a  share,  it  went 
by  his  name.  Mr  .Ward  had  900£  in  it,  for  his  share  he  received 
1,000  Guineas :  we  are  told  W.  has  made  his  will  &  setled  300£  per 
annum  on  Mrs.  W.  Wealth  flows  in  like  a  sea,  or  this  could  not  have 
been  done;  he  never  could  have  done  it  by  farming. 

Ward’s  death  in  1800  finally  severed  a  thirty  years’  friendship. 

Fishwick  had  still  a  great  deal  of  life  left  in  him.  As  has  been 
seen,  he  retired  from  the  Walker  Company  in  1799;  but  in  1801 
there  is  news  that®® 

Mr.  Fishwick's  new  Iron  Works  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Scarbro' 
has  proved  very  encouraging  to  Mr.  Hague,  as  at  the  present  they 
are  enlarging  the  Meeting,  and  I  am  told  the  expence  is  discharged 
as  they  go  on. 

David’s  successor  at  Bishop  Burton  had  soon  fallen  out  with 
his  deacons,  but  once  again  Fishwick  was  on  the  spot  and  lured 
him  to  Newcastle : 

I  must  say  (wrote  this  same  correspondent)  that  I  am  rather  surprised 
that  Mr.  F — k  should  patronise  Mr.  C.,  and  that  he  should  be  so 
acceptable  at  Newcastle,  as  it  is  too  obvious  that  he  is  very  deficient 
as  a  real  pastoral  Character.  A  young  man  of  the  name  of  Shaw 
has  been  over  from  N —  &  who  when  there  is  a  lodger  in  his  house, 
he  represents  him  as  a  very  light  irreverent  man. 

**  Kinghom  mss.,  letter  of  W.  Skinn,  Beverley,  September,  1801.  Hague 
was  pastor  at  Scarborough. 
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Mordaunt  Cracherode,  the  man  referred  to,  lasted  next  to  no  time 
at  Newcastle. 

Fishwick’s  project  for  an  academy  had  come  to  nothing,  so  far  j 
as  is  known,  but  he  did  not  therefore  cease  to  lend  his  aid  to  poor 
students.  Having  taken  a  fancy  to  William  Ward,  baptized  at 
Hull  by  rendered,  he  sent  him  at  his  own  expense  for  tuition  by 
Dr.  Fawcett  at  Ewood  Hall  in  1796”;  this  Ward,  the  famous 
missionary,  was  no  relation  to  Fishwick’s  partner,  so  the  incident 
is  no  doubt  further  evidence  of  Fishwick’s  genial  temper,  as  he 
had  quarrelled  with  Tendered  in  the  meantime.  An  academy  did 
make  a  start,  in  1894,  but  under  different  auspices,  and  it  still 
flourishes  in  its  second  abode  at  Rawdon :  incidentally  it  was 
proposed  that  Joseph  Kinghorn  should  become  tutor  in  this  new 
college,  and  strong  efforts  were  made  by  Langdon  of  Leeds  (whom 
Joseph  had  consulted  about  Fishwick’s  scheme  on  his  way  to 
Newcastle  in  1792)  to  secure  his  services.  They  were  courteously 
refused,  as  were  later  overtures  of  a  similar  kind  from  London. 

From  July,  1799  onwards,  personal  contact  between  the  King- 
homs  and  their  Northern  friends  ceased,  but  correspondence  with 
Newcastle  was  suddenly  renewed  between  Hawkins,  church  sec¬ 
retary  at  Norwich,  and  Michael  Atkinson,  a  local  Baptist,  for  a 
brief  period  in  1803,  on  business  matters.  The  latter  gave  personal 
tittle-tattle  to  Joseph  and  made  references  to  the  cause  at  Tuthill 
Stairs,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Hassell,  like  his  predecessor 
rendered,  had  left  Newcastle  after  a  difference  with  Fishwick; 
one  Hoyle  had  succeeded  and  left  in  disgrace  and  a  hurry;  then 
Cracherode  came  and  likewise  fell  out  with  Fishwick  straightway. 
Almost  nothing  more  is  to  be  gleaned  about  the  remaining  quarter 
of  a  century  of  life  still  to  be  run  by  this  ubiquitous  and  purposeful 
gentleman. 

Ward  and  Fishwick  were  self-made  men  in  an  age  of  self-help, 
men  therefore  of  energy  and  self-confidence,  the  kind  of  men 
whose  virtues,  once  so  highly  extolled  by  Samuel  Smiles,  have 
latterly  been  less  highly  regarded.  Certainly  they  were  men  of 
their  day,  of  an  age  which,  whatever  its  demerits,  made  England 
rich  and  great.  They  never  deserted  the  church  of  their  early 
choice.  They  stood  by  it  when  membership  of  a  Baptist  church 
was  certainly  not  the  road  to  social  or  political  honour  or  dignity. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  Baptists  were  destined  to  play  no 
inconsiderable  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Nonconformist  Con¬ 
science  :  what  would  they  have  been  able  to  do  without  the  support 
of  men  like  Fishwick  and  Ward,  or  without  the  scholarship  and 
advocacy  of  the  men  they  patronised,  like  Joseph  Kinghorn  ? 

Frank  Beckwith. 

”J.  C.  Marshman,  Tht  Story  of  Carey,  Marskman  &  Ward  (1864), 
p.  43. 


The  Religious  Beliefs  of  the 
Levellers 

The  emergence  of  the  Levellers  began  the  most  determined 
attempt  in  English  history  to  give  political  expression  to  the 
doctrines  of  Law  and  of  man  which  had  characterised  the  Dissent¬ 
ing  groups.  In  opposition  to  the  Presbyterians  and  also,  after  the 
army  debates  at  Putney  had  attempted  to  draw  up  a  new  form  of 
government  for  England,  expressed  in  “  The  Agreement  of  the 
People,”  to  the  Cromwellian  party,  they  sought  to  translate  the 
belief  in  man’s  spiritual  liberty,  a  presupposition  of  Dissenting 
thought,  into  the  assertion  that  all  members  of  the  state  share 
equal  rights  and  responsibilities.  As  the  Separatists  had  maintained 
that  members  of  the  Church  were  subject  to  the  same  Law  of  God, 
so  the  Levellers  held  that  all  in  the  Commonwealth  owe  equal 
obedience  to  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  the  state.  They  attempted 
to  establish  politically  a  view  of  the  individual’s  relationship  with 
his  society  which  had  already  found  ecclesiastical  expression  in 
the  gathered  churches  of  the  Nonconforming  groups.  Thus  the 
movement  cannot  be  properly  understood  except  as  it  is  seen  in 
the  setting  of  the  religious  life  of  the  period,  and  to  examine  the 
social  and  political  views  of  its  leaders,  without  first  considering 
their  theological  convictions,  is  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  source  and 
inspiration  of  their  beliefs  and  actions; 

Though  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Baptists  and  Independents 
dissociated  themselves  from  the  Levellers,  many  of  whom  found 
it  impossible  to  subscribe  to  the  theological  beliefs  expressed  in  the 
Confessions  of  the  Dissenters,  yet  the  Levellers  are  a  Christian 
movement  and  seek  to  give  expression  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
though,  as  M.  A.  Gibb  in  John  Lilburne  the  Leveller  (1947)  points 
out,  they  looked  for  perfectionism  in  history  and  watered  down 
the  eschatological  teaching  of  Christianity.  William  Walwyn, 
writing  on  behalf  of  John  Lilburne,  Richard  Overton  and  Thomas 
Prince,  leaders  of  the  movement,  who  individually  or  collectively, 
are  responsible  for  the  majority  of  the  Leveller  Tracts,  says,  in 
1649:— 

“  Whereas  its  said,  we  are  Athe'sts  and  Antiscripturalists,  we 
preufesse  that  we  believe  there  is  one  eternall  and  omnipotent  Gc^ 
the  Father  and  Preserver  of  all  things  in  the  world.  To  whose  will 
and  directions,  written  first  in  our  hearts,  and  afterwards  in  his 
bles'ed  Word,  we  ought  to  square  our  actions  and  conversations.  And 
though  we  are  not  so  str  et  upon  the  formall  and  Ceremonial  part 
of  his  service,  the  method,  manner,  and  personal!  injunction  being  not 
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so  clearly  made  out  unto  us,  nor  the  necessary  requities  which  his 
Officers  and  Ministers  ought  to  be  furnished  withall  as  yet  appearing 
to  some  of  us  in  any  that  pretend  thereunto  :  yet  for  the  manifestation 
of  God’s  love  in  Christ,  it  is  clearly  assented  unto  by  us ;  and  the 
practicall  and  most  reall  part  of  Religion  is  as  readily  submitted 
unto  by  us,  as  being,  in  our  apprehensions,  the  most  eminent  and  the 
most  excellent  in  the  world,  and  as  preceeding  from  no  other  but  that 
God,  who  is  Goodnesse  itself :  and  we  humbly  desire  his  Goodnesse 
daily  more  and  more  to  conform  our  hearts  to  a  willing  and  sincere 
obedience  thereunto."^ 

Walwyn,  by  birth  the  grandson  of  a  Bishop  of  Hereford  and 
by  occupation  a  member  of  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adven¬ 
turers,  had  taken  the  Parliamentary  side  during  the  Civil  War, 
but  had,  by  1646,  lost  his  earlier  hope  that  the  Long  Parliament 
would  usher  in  an  age  of  liberty  and  peace  and  had  thrown  in  his 
lot  with  the  Levellers,  among  whom  he  soon  became  prominent, 
even  drawing  up  the  Leveller  Petition  of  March,  1647.  In  1649  he 
was  the  subject  of  an  attack  from  a  number  of  Baptists  led  by 
William  Kiffin,  who,  in  the  pamphlet,  IValwins  Wiles,  charge  him 
with  atheism.  In  answer  to  this  charge  a  friend  of  Walwyn  tries 
to  explain  the  antagonism  which  the  sects  felt  for  him  and  writes ; 

“  The  true  ground  of  this  bittemesse  of  spirit  against  him  may  well 
be  supposed  to  be,  because  he  cannot  associate  w’th  them  into  a 
Church-way,  upon  their  grounds;  as  not  knowing  any  persons  to  be 
so  qualified  as  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  he  ...  In  the  mean 
time  he  approves  Congregational  Assemblies  for  instructing  the 
people,  and  for  the  cons’deration  and  right  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures;  as  also  for  mak’ng  every  man  in  love  with  true  piety 
and  virtue,  and  to  loath  whatever  is  evil :  but  ...  he  can  no  more 
approve  the  Divine  Au'hority  and  Saintship  of  the  Independent 
Pastours  then  of  others  before  them ;  and  reckons  that  they  are 
such  but  in  pretence  and  show  only."* 

In  the  same  year  Walwyn,  also  in  answer  to  Wa'wins  Wilts, 
holds  that  the  neglect  by  the  Dissenting  Churches  of  the  essential 
and  practical  part  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  to  show 
charity  to  all,  for  all  Christians  are  under  an  infinite  obligation  of 
love  and  thankfulness  to  God.  is  an  ingratitude  that  astonishes 
him.*  Yet,  in  earlier  years  Walwyn’s  relationship  with  the  sects, 
particularly  the  Baptists,  had  been  cordial.  In  1646  he  writes : 

“There  is  not  anything  I  have  observed  that  hath  prevailed  with  me 
to  disclaim  the  puWike  ministiy,  or  the  parochial  congregations  and  I 
have  yet  some  hopes  to  see  them  reduced  into  such  a  condition,  as 
that  all  things  thereunto  belonging  may,  without  difficulty,  be  justi- 

*  “  A  Manifestation  from  Lieutenant  Col.  John  Lilbum,  Mr.  William 
Walwyn,  Mr.  Thomas  Prince,  and  Mr.  Richard  Overton  (now  Prisoners  in 
ffie  Tower  of  London)  and  others,  commonly  (though  unjustly)  styled 
Levellers"  1649.  Printed  in  Wolfe,  Don  M.  Leveller  Manifestoes,  1944 
p.  393.." 

*  B.  N.  The  Charity  of  Churchmen,  1649. 

*  Walwyn,  William.  The  Fountain  of  Slaunder  Discovered,  1649  p.  1 
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I  fied :  but  though  I  ^  not  in  fellowship  with  those  good  people  you 

call  sectaries,  yet  I  joyn  heart  and  hand  with  them  in  any  thing  I 
I  judge  to  be  right,  and  tending  to  the  pubi  ke  good :  and  love  them  as 

'  heartily  as  those  that  are  one  with  me  in  judgement”* 

In  answer  to  Edwards  Gangrena,  he  speaks  of  the  Dissenting 
Groups  as  those,  “  who  from  the  beginning  of  these  our  troubles 
have  continually,  without  repining,  contributed  their  fleece  for 
clothing,  and  their  limbs  and  lives  for  nourishment,  and  strength, 
to  preserve,  not  only  their  own  liberties  but  the  just  liberties  of 
this  nation.”®  Thus,  Walwyn’s  sympathies  with  the  Independents 
and  Baptists  is  occasioned  by  his  anticlericalism  and  by  his  political 
sympathies  and,  as  first  the  Presbyterians  and  then  the  Independ¬ 
ents  assume  power,  so  he  becomes  less  favourably  disposed  towards 
them. 

Walwyn  accepts  the  belief,  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Puritan 
attitude  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  holding  that  the  Word  of  God  is 
the  only  unerring  rule  for  the  ministry  and  worship  of  the  Church, 
for,  whereas  the  best  reformed  Church  in  the  world  may  be  at 
I  fault,  the  Biblical  pattern  of  the  Church  is  the  very  mind  of  God. 

;  Yet  he  is  greatly  concerned  with  the  problem  of  interpretation,  a 

problem  which  the  early  Puritans  and  Separatists  did  not  recognise 
I  to  exist,  believing  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  self-evident. 

I  He  holds  that  Word  of  God  can  be  interpreted  only  by  the  indiv- 

’  idual  conscience,  for  no  external  authority  is  competent  to  impose 

on  anyone  anything  that  pertains  to  the  world  of  the  spirit.  He 
was  himself  conscious  of  a  religious  vocation,  which  he  sought  to 
express  in  terms  of  human  and  divine  love.  His  view  of  religion 
Is  epitomised  in  his  words  addressed  to  Thomas  Edwards  : 

“  O  that  truth  and  this  my  plain  deal'ng  mi^t  beget  or  awaken  Con¬ 
science  in  you,  and  provoke  you  to  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and 
to  put  on  the  armour  of  light,  and  henceforth  to  walk  honestly,  and 
not  in  strife  and  envying,  but  to  walk  in  love  as  Christ  hath  loved: 
nor  is  it  meet  you  should  esteeme  your  self  a  Christian,  untill  you  find 
your  soul  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  true  Christian  love,  which  doth 
no  evil  to  his  neighbour,  and  therefore  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law."* 

The  relationship  between  these  theological  views  and  the  social 
'  problems  of  the  day  is  developed  by  Walwyn  in  The  Power  of 
Love.  In  this  work  he  condemns  inequality  of  wealth,  but  adds 
that  the  communism  of  the  early  Church  was  voluntary,  not  co¬ 
ercive  and  so,  could  be  introduced  only  by  universal  assent. 
Walwyn  believed  that,  in  all  matters,  disciples  of  Christ  must  be 
known  by  their  love. 

Richard  Overton,  another  Leveller  leader,  spent  his  early  years 

*  Walwyn,  W.  A  Whisper  in  the  Ear  of  Mr.  Thomas  Edwards,  1646 

p.  1. 

•Walwyn,  W.  An  Antidote  Against  Master  Edwards,  1646,  p.  2. 

•Walwyn,  W.  A  Whisper  in  the  Ear  of  Mr.  Thomas  Edwards,  p.  8. 
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in  Holland,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  Anabaptist  and  Baptist  i 
views.  It  is  almost  certain  that  he  is  the  R.O.  whose  views  are 
expressed  in  the  title,  Mans  Mortallitie  or  a  Treatise  wherein  tis  I 
proved,  both  Theologically  and  Phylosophically  that  whole  man  ' 
(as  a  rational  Creature)  is  a  Compound  wholy  mortall,  contrary  to 
that  common  distinction  of  soule  and  body:  And  that  the  present 
going  of  the  soule  into  Heaven  or  Hell  is  a  meer  Fiction:  And  that 
at  the  Resurrection  is  the  beginning  of  our  immortality,  and  then 
actuall  Condemnation  and  Salvation,  and  not  before  (1643).  This  ; 
work  was  heartily  condemned  at  the  time,  especially  by  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  London.  Yet  Overton’s  contribution  to  the  religious 
thought  of  his  age  does  not  lie  within  this  strange  work  in  which 
M.  A.  Gibb  finds  “  evidence  of  a  crude  materialism  in  the  scientific  ' 
and  biological  discussion  upon  which  Overton  has  embarked  in  his 
ambitious  venture  ” :  rather  should  he  be  remembered  for  his 
attempt  to  reconcile  his  religious  beliefs  with  his  own  rational  out¬ 
look.  The  Law  of  God  and  of  Nature  is,  for  him,  that  which  is 
essentially  reasonable  for,  he  writes,  “  Reason  is  the  life  of  the 
Law.”^  He  develops  this  view  when  he  says : 

“  All  formes  of  Lawes  and  Governments  may  fall  and  passe  away ;  but 
right  Reason  (the  foundation  of  all  justice  and  mercy  to  the  creature) 
shall  and  will  endure  for  ever;  it  is  that  by  which  in  all  our  Actions 
wee  must  stand  or  fall,  be  justified  or  condemned;  for  neither  Morality 
nor  Divin  ty  amongst  men  can  or  may  transgress  the  limits  of  ' 
right  reason  .  .  .  (jod  is  not  a  God  of  irrationality,  and  madnesse  or 
tyranny :  Therefore  all  his  communications  are  reasonable  and 
just,  and  what  is  so,  is  of  God.”* 

Man  is  granted  by  God,  natural  and  inalienable  rights.  All  men 
are  born,  he  believes,  to  “  like  propriety,  liberty  and  freedom,” 
and  must  be  granted  opportunity  in  the  world  to  enjoy  these  innate 
rights.®  By  1649  Overton’s  attitude  towards  the  sects  has  hardened 
into  antagonism  and  when  he  reports  that  he  has  heard  that 
"  those  painted  Sepulchers  of  Independency  ”  desire  a  treaty  with 
the  Levellers,  he  advises  his  friends,  “  touch  pitch,  and  you  shall 
be  defiled,  have  nothing  to  do  with  thern.”^® 

The  religious  beliefs  of  John  Lilbume,  described  by  Dr.  Schenk 
as  "  the  most  popular  and  most  turbulent  of  the  Leveller  leaders,”  ' 
were  nearer  to  those  of  the  Baptists  and  Independents  than  were 
those  of  Walwyn  and  Overton.  In  his  early  years  in  London  he 
had  contact  with  the  London  Baptists  and  William  Kiffin  supplied  >1 
the  foreword  to  his  The  Christian  Mans  Triall,  which  he  published 
in  1641.  He  tells  us  that  while  an  apprentice  in  the  wool  trade 

^Overton,  R.,  A  Defiance  Against  alt  Arbitrary  Usupations,  1646  p.  6. 

*  Overton,  R.,  An  Appeale  from  the  Degenerate  Representative  Body, 
1647  {Leveleer  Manifestees,  p.  158). 

■Vide  Overton,  R.,  An  Arrow  Against  alt  Tyrants,  1646. 

Overton,  R.,  The  Baiting  of  the  Great  Bull  of  Bashan,  1649,  p.  ft.  . 
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he  used  to  spend  his  time  reading  the  Bible  and  The  Book  of 
Martyrs,  together  with  the  works  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  Cart¬ 
wright,  Perkins,  Molin,  Burton,  and  Roger.  This  list  of  works 
enables  us  to  appreciate  the  Puritanical  setting  of  Lilburne’s  views. 
In  1646  he  says  of  himself  : 

“  The  Lord  being  an  almighty  God,  is  able  to  bring  to  passe  his  owne 
determinions  and  counsels  by  his  owne  way  and  means, 
and  in  his  owne  due  time,  and  he,  in  his  wisdome  hath 
so  ordered  it,  that  I,  his  poore  servant  should  be  counted 
worthy  by  him  to  have  the  honour  and  dignitie  bestowed  on  me  for  to 
suffer  for  his  cause  and  glory  and  to  beare  witnessc  to  the  purity  of 
his  truthj  and  to  oppose  his  grand  and  capital  enemies,  namely  the 
man  of  sm  and  his  chiefe  servants  and  confederates,  the  Bishops,  and 
their  Priests  and  Deacons,  who  have  for  many  hundred  years  to¬ 
gether  buried  the  truth  and  the  w^es  of  God  in  oblivion,  and  trodden 
underfoot  the  holy  citie  and  true  Church  of  God.”^l 

Speaking  of  the  Church  itself,  Lilbume  uses  the  language  that 
typifies  the  Puritan  movement ;  Jesus  is  the  only  Priest,  Prophet, 
King  and  Lawgiver  of  His  Church  and  he  holds,  as  against  those 
who  regarded  the  order  and  ministry  of  the  Church  as  things 
indifferent  that,  "  Jesus  is  as  faithful  in  his  house  as  Moses  was 
in  his  Law.”“  In  his  work,  Rash  Oathes  Unwarrantable  (1647), 
he  asks  whether  there  can  be  any  greater  treason  which  can  be 
committed  by  man  than  to  disclaim  the  Law  of  Christ  in  ecclesi¬ 
astical  matters  and  to  swear  to  follow  any  Pope,  King  or  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  supreme  governer  in  matters  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual. 
These  were  views  acceptable  to  the  Dissenting  group  and  Edwards 
could  speak  of  him  in  Gangrena  as  “  the  darling  of  the  sectaries.” 
In  theological  matters,  Lilburne’s  background  was  different  from 
that  of  Overton  and  Walwyn.  He  was  nurtured  in  the  faith  of  the 
Calvinist,  receiving  in  the  early  years  of  his  protest  the  support  of 
William  Kiffin,  the  Baptist,  and  John  Goodwin,  the  Independent, 
yet  he,  like  the  Puritans,  as  William  Haller  points  out,  finds  a  sense 
of  freedom,  rather  than  an  experience  of  condemnation,  in  the 
doctrine  of  election.  On  the  other  hand,  Overton  and  Walwyn 
reject  utterly  this  doctrine  and  belong  to  a  more  humanistic 
tradition,  finding  it  impossible  to  reconcile  predestination  with 
their  view  of  man’s  natural  freedom. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  obtain  direct  evidence  as  to  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Leveller  Movement, 
but  the  language  of  the  anonymous  tracts  and  broadsheets,  the 
petitions  and  agreements  and,  in  particular,  the  debates  of  the 
Army  at  Putney,  contain  a  terminology  which  was  essentially  that 
of  the  Sects,  Many  Baptists  and  Independents  joined  them  and 

Lilbume,  J.,  Innocency  and  Truth  Justified,  1646,  p.  1. 

“Lilbume,  J.,  An  Answer  to  Nine  Arguments  Written  by  T.B.  n.d., 
9-  7, 
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others  supported  the  movement  with  moral  and  financial  aid.  Yet, 
by  1649,  events  alienated  the  sects  from  the  Levellers.  The  author  i 
of  the  work,  The  Vanitie  of  the  Present  Churches,  and  Uncertainty  | 
of  their  Preaching  Discovered  (1649),  a  writer  who  is  highly 
commended  in  Walwyn’s  Just  Defence,  writes  of  the  Presbyterians 
and  the  Independents : 

“it  were  much  better  for  the  Common  wealth  that  all  mens  mindes 
were  set  at  Liberty  from  these  entanglements  that  so  there  might  be  ^ 
an  end  of  weangling  about  shaddows :  for  if  men  were  once  free  < 
from  this  bondage,  they  would  by  reading  the  Scriptures  .  .  .  soone 
come  to  be  able  to  understand  the  intent  and  substantial  scope  thereof, 
and  become  substantial!  Christians. 

He  holds  that  the  essential  mark  of  the  true  Church  is  that  there, 

“  the  very  word  of  God  is  infallibly  preached,”  and  claims  that 
neither  the  Independents  nor  other  religious  bodies  in  England 
exhibit  that  mark.^*  Prof.  Woodhouse  holds  that  the  aims  of  the  ) 
Levellers  are  secular,^  yet  this  is  true  only  in  a  limited  sense. 
Their  view  of  the  state,  and  consequent  desire  to  reform  it,  spring  1 
from  a  view  of  Natural  Law  which  demands  a  religious  setting. 

In  the  tract.  Vox  Plebis  (1646),  we  read : 

“That  Republique  which  would  keep  it  selfe  from  mine,  is  above 
all  other  things  to  keep  their  Religion  uncormpted  and  their  Lawes 
from  violation.  For  as  tme  Religion  is  the  tie  of  the  Conscience  to  i 
obedience  and  observation  of  just  Lawes  (especially  such  as  have  their 
foundation  in  Divine  Authority)  so  are  good  Lawes  the  civill  sanctions 
or  sinewes  of  a  Common  wealth,  that  bind  all  the  members  thereof  ' 
together,  by  the  execution  of  justice  and  piety,  in  a  perpetual  bond 
of  peace  and  tranquility,  so  that,  if  either  Religion  be  neglected,  or 
the  Lawes  violated,  the  ruine  of  that  Common  wealth  must  ne^es  ; 
be  neere." 

In  1649  Lilburne  still  holds  that  the  true  end  of  his  political 
agitation  is,  ”  to  knit  the  hearts  together  of  all  ingenuous  men, 
in  every  faction  or  interest,  that  had  but  the  least  spark  of  a  desire 
to  do  unto  their  neighbours  as  they  would  be  done  unto :  Which 
Law  is  not  only  the  prime  Law  of  Nature,  but  also  the  strict 
command  of  the  Law  and  Crospel.’’^ 

The  whole  of  Leveller  thought  is  dominated  by  their  view  of 
Law,  and  in  this  they  show  themselves  the  heirs  of  the  traditions  ■ 
of  the  Separatists  and  Dissenters.  In  all  political  matters  they  are  | 
anxious  that  the  positive  Law  of  England  shall  reflect  the  moral  j 
I.aw  of  Nature,  though,  unlike  many  of  the  Sects,  they  do  not 
identify  this  Law  with  the  Mosaic  Code,  while  readily  acknowledg-  i 

15  Haller,  W.  and  Davies,  G.,  The  Leveller  Tracts,  1944,  p.  271.  ' 

1*  Ibid.,  p.  255. 

i®Vide  Puritanism  and  Liberty,  p.  14. 

1*  Lilburne,  J.,  An  Impeachment  of  High  Treason  Against  Oiiuer 
Cromwell,  1649,  p.  21. 
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ing  that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  divine  Will.  This  is  well  illustrated 
I  in  Fox  Pie  bis. 

!  “  As  touching  the  liberty  of  our  persons :  That  is  founded  not  only 

in  Divine  Law,  but  in  Nature  also :  and  so  protected  by  the  municipafl 
and  Imown  Lawes  of  this  Kingdom.  For  as  God  created  every  man 
free  in  Adam,  so  by  nature  are  all  alike  freemen  bom ;  and  are  since 
made  free  in  grace  by  Christ :  no  guilt  of  the  father  being  of 
sufficiency  to  deprive  the  child  of  this  freedom.  And  although  there 
was  that  wicked  and  unchristian-like  custome  of  villany  introduce 
)  by  the  Norman  Conquerour,  yet  was  it  but  a  violent  usurpation  upon 

the  Law  of  our  Creation,  Nature,  and  the  ancient  Lawes  of  this  King- 
dome,  and  is  now,  since  the  clearer  light  of  the  Gospel  hath  shined 
forth,  by  a  necessary  harmony  of  humane  society,  quite  abolished,  as 
a  thing  odious  to  God  and  man  in  this  our  Christian  Common  wealth." 

All  human  affairs  are  subject  to  these  three  Laws,  and  by  them 
every  man  is  made  responsible  for  advancing  the  good  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  community  and  for  preventing  the  growth  of 
‘  tyranny  within  the  state,  in  place  of  true  Christian  magistracy. 

Every  man  is  by  Nature  free,  and  all  these  Law.s  grant  him,  when 
I  this  liberty  is  endangered,  the  right  to  use,  “  the  most  violent 
1  remedy  at  hand,  light  it  where  it  will,  or  upon  whom  it  will,”  for, 
the  proposed  “  Agreement  of  the  People,”  drawn  up  in  1647, 
holds  “  it  is  a  firme  Law  and  radicall  principle  in  Nature,  engraven 
in  the  tables  of  the  heart  by  the  finger  of  God  in  creation  for  every 
living,  moving  thing,  wherein  there  is  the  breath  of  life,  to  defend, 
preserve,  award  and  deliver  it  selfe  from  all  things  hurtfull,  des¬ 
tructive  and  obnoctious  thereto,  to  the  utmost  of  its  power.””  In 
this  way,  men  who  believed,  with  most  Christian  men  in  England 
at  that  time,  that  magistracy  is  God’s  ordinance,  justified  their 
attack  upon  the  government  of  England  and,  particularly,  on 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  Leveller  view,  both  of  magistracy  and  the  Church,  is  most 
clearly  seen  as  we  examine  their  beliefs  concerning  the  relationship 
that  should  prevail  between  Church  and  state.  They  insist  that  the 
inward  man,  the  life  of  the  spirit,  can  never  be  made  subject  to 
human  ordinance,  but  that  in  this  realm  God  reigns  alone.  Walwyn 
uses  words  that  might  well  be  mistaken  for  the  confession  of  a 
Baptist  of  the  period  :  "  God  only  persuades  the  heart :  compulsion 
and  enforcement  may  make  a  confused  mass  of  dissembling  hypo- 
V  crites,  not  a  Congregation  of  believers.””  After  describing  the 
'  nature  of  the  new  supreme  Authority  they  would  set  up  in 
England,  the  “  Agreement  of  the  People  ”  makes  it  clear  that  they 
will  not  grant  to  that  authority  the  power  to  make  or  continue  in 
force  any  law  which  seeks  to  compel  men  in  matters  of  faith  and 

I  ”  An  AppeaU  From  the  Degenerate  Representatme  Body  (Leveller 
I  Manifestoes,  p.  159.) 

(  Walwyn,  W.,  A  Whisper  in  the  Fare  of  Mr.  Thomas  Edwards,  p.  5. 
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religion,  but  that  all  men  should  be  allowed  to  follow  their  con-  J 
sciences  in  the  exercise  of  worship  without  molestation  or  persecu-  i 
tion.  Lilbume  points  out  that  many  of  the  sects,  and  he  refers 
particularly  to  the  Presbyterians,  desired  toleration  when  they 
were  themselves  persecuted,  but  having  seized  power  for  them¬ 
selves,  are  prepared  to  grant  that  same  toleration  to  no  others. 

If  a  magistrate  has  a  legal  right  to  judge  affairs  concerning  a  man’s 
conscience,  then  it  was  wrong,  on  ihe  part  of  all  Protestants  to 
condemn  Mary  and  her  Parliament  for  burning  those  whom  they  i 
conscientiously  considered  to  be  heretics.^*  In  1649  the  Levellers 
say  of  their  idea  of  reformation  : 

“  It  is  intended  that  the  Christian  Religion  be  held  forth  and  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  publike  profession  in  this  Nation  (which  we  desire 
may,  by  the  grace  of  God  be  reformed  to  the  greatest  purity  in 
Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Discipline,  according  to  the  Word  of  (jod). 
The  instructing  of  the  People  whereunto  in  a  publike  way  (so  it  be  ) 
not  compulsive)  as  also  the  maintain'ng  of  able  teachers  for  that  end, 
and  for  the  confutation  or  discovery  of  Heresie,  Errour  and  what¬ 
ever  is  contrary  to  sound  Doctrine,  is  allowed  to  be  provided  for  by 
our  Representatives ;  the  maintenance  of  which  teachers  may  be  out  of  i 
a  publike  Treasury,  and  wee  desire  not  by  tithes,  provided  that  Popery 
or  Prelacy  be  not  held  forth  as  the  publike  way  or  profession  in  this 
nation.”*^ 

This  represents  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  Levellers  ! 
towards  this  matter,  though  they  differed  in  their  view  of  the 
limits  to  be  set  to  religious  liberty.  While  many  follow  the  Army 
in  believing  that  there  were  dangers  in  allowing  Prelatists  and 
Papists  to  hold  state  office,  there  were  others  who  would  offer  to 
all  the  right  to  believe  and  practice  what  they  would,  in  peace. 
Particularly  significant  in  this  connection  is  the  tract.  No  Papist 
nor  Presbyterian,  which  proposed  the  abolition  of  all  disabilities 
that  were  suffered  by  either  Nonconformist  or  Papist.  The  great 
problem  of  the  Levellers  was  to  resolve  the  tension  between  their 
belief  that  magistracy  is  a  secular  ordinance  and  that  therefore 
there  can  be  no  intimate  relationship  between  Church  and  state, 
and  their,  commonly  held,  assumption  that  human  society  being 
the  creation  of  God,  its  government  must  assume  certain  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  are,  by  their  very  nature,  religious. 

D.  Mervyn  Himbury.  i 


i®Vide  Lilbume,  J.,  The  Oppressed  Mans  Oppression  Declared,  1646, 
p.  34. 

Petition  from  His  Excellency  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax  (Leveller  \ 
Manifestoes  p.  348.)  i 
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What  Baptists  Stand  For 

IT  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  all  Baptists,  not  to  mention  the 
author  and  the  publishers,  that  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Henry 
Cook’s  book,  What  Baptists  Stand  For^  is  required.  This  edition 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  first,  apart  from  some  omissions 
and  a  little  restatement. 

The  new  edition  is  most  welcome  as  a  further  illustration  of  the 
continuous  and  progressive  exposition  of  the  Baptist  faith  by 
leading  Baptists.  Mr.  Cook  deals  with  four  principal  themes : 
Scripture,  The  Church,  Baptism,  Liberty.  The  book  is  to  be 
warmly  commended,  and  the  comments  which  follow,  even  when 
they  are  critical,  are  meant  to  be  compliments  and  complements  to 
an  already  serviceable  book. 

Would  that  it  had  been  one  page  longer!  It  is  no  other  than 
the  first  page  of  the  book  which  is  really  missing.  Such  a  page 
would  then  have  been  devoted  to  the  first  thing  for  which  Baptists 
stand.  That  first  thing  is :  The  Priority  of  Worship.  Of  course 
when  it  did  not  come  on  the  first  page,-  it  was  a  comfort  to  me  to 
think  that  a  consideration  of  our  Baptist  ideals  of  worship  would 
appear  in  Mr.  Cook’s  second  section  on  the  Church,  but  it  did  not 
come.  On  that  first  but  missing  page,  it  would  have  been  so  good 
to  read  some  such  token  statement  as :  “  Baptists  in  fellowship 
with  all  Christians  of  all  generations  and  of  all  lands  stand  for 
the  priority  of  Christian  worship.” 

Of  course  one  page  would  not  have  been  enough,  for  there  is  a 
great  need  among  us  that  the  distinctive  evangelical  values  of 
Baptist  ideas  of  worship  should  be  set  forth.  Mr.  Cook  frequently 
employs  the  phrase  “  fellowship  with  Christ,”  and  this  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  description  of  the  Christocentric  character  of  the  believers’ 
life,  but  it  is  to  be  supplemented  by  the  thought  of  the  worship  of 
God  as  fundamental  and  prior.  New  Testament  precept,  Baptist 
practice  and  a  theology  of  evangelism  all  point  to  the  priority  of 
worship. 

Mr.  Cook’s  first  section  has  a  heart-warming  title :  ”  The 
Supremacy  of  Scripture,”  but  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  should  be  cleared  up.  The  author  often  refers  to 
Scripture,  but  the  context  shows  that  he  generally  means  the  New 
Testament.  In  fact  Mr.  Cook  rarely  mentions  the  Old  Testament, 
though  his  treatment  of  the  New  Testament  is  adequate  to  his 
purpose.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  makes  no  attempt  to  discuss  the 
Baptist  attitude  to  the  Old  Testament,  for  this  is  really  the  crux 
of  the  problem  of  Scripture  for  Baptists.  We  Baptists  need  ‘to 
^  Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  8s.  6d. 
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ponder  the  fact  that  it  was  Jesus  who  raised  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  level  of  Christian  scripture. 

The  next  section  on  “  The  Nature  of  the  Church  ”  is  a  sound 
and  stimulating  statement  of  our  Baptist  belief,  which  will  greatly 
help  and  illustrate  Baptist  apologetic.  My  appreciation  of  this 
section  is  however  tempered  by  the  fact  that  the  second  great 
omission  of  the  book  occurs  here.  Mr.  Cook  rightly  refers  to 
Jesus  and  Jeremiah’s  new  covenant,  emphasises  the  part  that 
covenant  plays  in  the  thinking  of  Baptist  fathers  who  took  their 
churchmanship  seriously,  and  even  quotes  a  covenant  statement 
from  Robert  Browne.  All  this  was  most  promising,  but  then  came 
the  disappointment,  for  in  his  exposition  of  our  churchmanship 
Mr.  Cook  fails  to  relate  the  covenant  idea  to  our  church  life. 
Covenant,  old  and  new,  holds  the  Bible  together,  and  covenant, 
for  Moses  and  Jeremiah,  for  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  holds  the 
people  of  God  together.  For  our  Baptist  fathers,  including 
William  Carey,  covenant  was  the  cement  of  their  spiritual  enter¬ 
prises.  What  holds  the  Bible  together  holds  the  Church  together, 
and  this  is  the  gist  of  our  Free  Church  position  over  against  other 
claims  that  Episcopacy  is  the  norm  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Cook’s 
omission  reflects  Baptist  neglect  of  the  idea  of  the  covenanted 
community,  and  “  gathered  ”  is  a  poor  substitute. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Cook  quotes  (p.  37)  with  apparent 
approval  the  dictum  that  “  The  Church  is  the  Extension  of  the 
Incarnation.”  Such  a  phrase,  based  on  a  metaphor,  theologically 
dubious  as  extending  that  metaphor  away  from  the  original  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  metaphor,  and  religiously  objectionable  as  infringing 
the  uniqueness  of  the  Incarnation,  is  a  phrase  that  is  not  welcome 
in  a  book  of  Baptist  belief. 

Within  this  same  section  of  his  book  Mr.  Cook  expounds  the 
”  Priesthood  of  all  Believers  ”  as  the  priesthood  of  each  believer, 
which  is  of  course  perfectly  correct.  We  Baptists  believe  in  the 
priesthood  of  each  believer.  Our  author,  however,  makes  no  effort 
to  deal  with  the  accusation  levelled  against  us  that  Free  Church¬ 
men  have  not  understood  this  doctrine,  because  the  priesthood  of 
each  believer  is  only  the  minimum  meaning  of  the  doctrine.  The 
priesthood  of  all  believers,  we  are  told,  means  the  priesthood  of 
the  corporate  body  of  believers  acting  together,  acting  corporately 
in  covenant  towards  God,  to  each  other  and  to  mankind.  Here  is 
a  fruitful  field  for  further  investigation,  because  the  relevant 
Biblical  passages  undoubtedly  point  to  the  corporate  and  individual 
aspects  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers. 

Mr.  Cook  regretfully  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Baptists  will 
have  to  abandon  the  word  “  ordinance  ”  in  favour  of  the  imported 
"  sacraments,”  on  the  ground  that  ”  ordinance  ”  does  not  do  justice 
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to  what  is  involved  in  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  A  little 
study  will  show  that  “  ordinance  ”  represents  several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  of  rich  diversity  of  meaning.  These  words  point  to 
the  divine  Author  of  the  ordinances,  to  the  divine  grace  given  in 
the  ordinances,  and  are  used  to  describe  the  elements  of  worship, 
especially  remembrance  (in  the  Biblical  and  not  modern  meaning 
of  that  word),  and  refer  to  the  Passover  which  is  closely  related 
to  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  short."  ordinance  ’’  does  everything  that 
"  sacrament  ”  does  and  more.  Perhaps  those  who  favour  the 
word  imported  from  pagan  thought  will  tell  us  what  it  is  that 
“  sacrament  ’’  does  in  the  Church  that  “  ordinance  ’’  does  not  do 
in  the  Bible? 

In  his  third  section  devoted  to  Baptism,  Mr.  Cook  places  us  all 
in  his  debt  with  his  clear  and  forthright  exposition.  It  is  also  very 
satisfactory  that  he  begins  to  strengthen  the  weak  point  of  Baptist 
theology  of  Baptism.  It  will  be  apparent  to  all  how  Baptist  apolo¬ 
getic  has  failed  to  relate  Jesus’  Baptism  to  ours.  Indeed  a  leading 
Baptist  once  told  me  that  Jesus’  Baptism  was  of  course  "  a  delayed 
adolescent  experience !  ’’  Few  would  take  such  a  view,  but  there 
is  also  little  sign  in  the  published  expositions  that  Baptists  think 
of  Baptism  as  a  “  re-presentation  of  Christ’s  own  Baptism  and  its 
application  to  each  convert  ’’  (Lampe).  Mr.  Cook  makes  an  effort 
to  see  His  Baptism  and  ours  as  one  whole,  and  the  development  of 
this  approach  will  bring  rich  reward  to  our  point  of  view.  Jesus 
asked  for  His  Baptism  ;  so  must  we. 

In  a  review  in  this  journal  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book.  Dr. 
Payne  addressed  pertinent  questions  to  our  author,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  asked  him  to  justify  the  view  that  it  was  our  Lord’s  intention 
to  found  ordinances.  We  should  all  agree  today  that  that  was  our 
Lord’s  intention,  and  this  represents  another  fruitful  line  for 
Baptist  exegesis.  The  late  revered  Principal  Wheeler  Robinson 
coined  the  phrase  “  Prophetic  Symbolism  ”  to  describe  those 
symbolic  actions  whereby  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
dramatically  illustrated  their  message  and  their  mission.  Prophetic 
symbolism  would  be  inadequate  to  describe  what  our  Lord  did  in 
His  Baptism  and  at  the  Last  Supper,  but  "  Dominical  Symbolism  ’’ 
would  be  adequate  as  showing  the  continuity  with  the  prophets 
and  yet  preserving  the  uniqueness  of  our  Lord’s  actions.  The 
Dominical  symbols  of  His  Baptism  and  His  Supper  would  then 
be  the  means  of  a  new  line  of  Baptist  exposition,  whereby  His 
Baptism  was  related  to  ours,  just  the  Last  Supper  is  related  to  our 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

In  view  of  all  this  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Mr.  Cook  did  not 
decide  to  devote  a  separate  section  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  this 
really  is  the  third  omission  of  his  book.  The  present  sections 
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naturally  suggest  to  a  non-Baptist  that  Baptists  attach  more  I 
importance  to  Baptism  than  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  this  is  not  I 
true.  It  is  also  a  wise  precaution  for  Baptists  to  be  seen  to  devote  I 
as  much  attention  and  thought  to  the  one  ordinance  as  to  the  other, 
for  if  the  Messiah  sought  a  part  in  Baptism,  we  too  are  granted 
a  share  at  Messiah’s  Table.  Besides  Baptists  have  something 
distinctive  to  say  to  the  Christian  Church  concerning  both 
ordinances.  j 

Mr.  Cook  is  at  his  best  in  the  fourth  section :  “  The  Principle  I 
of  Liberty.”  He  writes  eloquently  and  with  persuasiveness.  He 
shows  also  a  far  greater  readiness  to  accept  the  Anabaptists  as  our 
forerunners  than  is  usually  the  case.  Such  a  discussion  as  Mr.  ' 
Cook’s,  of  course,  leaves  the  way  open  for  the  consideration  of 
the  application  of  the  idea  of  liberty  to  conceptions  like  planned 
economies  and  Trade  Unions.  ) 

There  is  also  a  fourth  great  omission  in  the  book.  There  really 
should  be  a  section  devoted  to  the  zeal  of  the  Baptists  in  mission- 
aiy  enterprise  and  their  great  achievements  in  that  field.  Various 
paragraphs  through  the  Iwok  are  not  adequate,  and  our  missionary 
enterprise,  like  the  covenant  idea,  is  not  even  listed  in  the  Index. 

Despite  the  comments  above,  Mr.  Cook  has  made  an  important 
contribution,  and  it  is  worthy  of  serious  study  and  sincere  com¬ 
mendation.  Criticisms  are  justified  precisely  because  the  book  is 
intended  to  be  an  exposition  of  our  position,  and  as  such  a  guide 
to  non-Baptists  concerning  our  faith  and  order.  A  third  edition 
should  take  account  of  the  above-mentioned  serious  omissions. 
The  book  is  clearly  and  attractively  written.  Exegesis  is  sound 
and  the  exposition  is  practical  and  convincing.  One  cannot  read  i 
the  book  without  rejoicing  in  one’s  status  as  a  Baptist  and  in  our 
Baptist  faith. 

Lastly,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  discussion  concerning  the 
Ministry,  and  Baptist  ministers  will  be  interested  to  see  what  Mr. 
Cook  has  to  say  about  Dr.  Dakin’s  definition  of  a  Baptist  Minister, 
as  a  person  in  pastoral  charge  of  a  Baptist  church.  Setting  the 
Dakin  and  Cook  views  side  by  side  and  considering  them  in  the 
light  of  the  New  Testament  evidence,  it  is  highly  instructive  to 
observe  Dr.  Dakin’s  emphasis  upon  what  is  really  a  priestly  view 
of  the  Baptist  ministry  by  reference  to  the  local  church,  and  to 
compare  Mr.  Cook’s  view  on  a  prophetic  view  of  the  ministry  as 
more  widely  embracing,  as  obtains  in  the  New  Testament.  To 
leave  Bristol  College  for  a  University  Chair  seemed  to  be  some¬ 
thing  like  leaving  the  Ministry,  but  experience  shows  that  that  is 
not  so.  The  churches  still  call  me  to  preach  and  to  counsel,  to 
conduct  the  ordinances,  and  thus  they  establish  me  in  the  ministry 
they  claim  from  me. 

G.  Henton  Davies. 
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The  Unity  of  the  Bible,  by  H.  H.  Rowley.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press, 
15s.) 

The  C.K.  Press  has  done  us  good  service  in  publishing  these 
Whitley  lectures  by  Dr.  Rowley.  After  a  long  period  in  which 
the  main  emphasis  of  Biblical  studies  was  upon  the  diversity  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  we  find  the  main  stress  today  on  the  under¬ 
lying  unity,  without  which,  as  the  author  says,  no  satisfactory 
Biblical  Theology  is  possible.  Full  justice  is  done  to  the  diversity, 
but  in  it  there  is  seen  a  process  of  development — no  merely  human 
discovery  and  development,  but  “  the  unity  of  the  Divine  revela¬ 
tion  given  in  the  context  of  history  and  through  the  medium  of 
human  personality.”  Dr.  Rowley  finds  the  uniqueness  of  the 
Divine  revelation  in  the  fact  that  it  is  mediated  through  a  complex 
of  personal  and  impersonal  factors. 

As  he  traces  the  lines  of  development,  Dr.  Rowley  has  many 
sound  things  to  say — ^and  many  misconceptions  to  correct — on  such 
matters  as  the  relation  of  the  prophets  to  the  cultus  and  the 
significance  of  sacrifice  in  Hebrew  religion. 

Not  the  least  valuable  and  timely  part  of  the  book  is  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  relation  of  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  one  of  mutual 
necessity.  The  lines  of  development  from  the  one  to  the  other  are 
clearly  shown.  Much  of  the  Old  Testament  is  taken  for  granted 
in  the  New — it  is  an  indispensable  background  for  it.  But  it  is  no 
mere  continuity.  Just  as  in  the  Old  itself,  part  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  consists  in  the  superseding  of  certain  elements  in  teaching 
and  practice,  so  the  most  significant  bond  of  unity  between 
the  two  Testaments  is,  paradoxically,  often  in  the  fundamental 
differences. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  the  fulfilment  of  hopes  which 
were  never  realised  in  the  Old.  In  this  connection  the  author  says 
many  valuable  things,  and  his  chapters  on  “  The  Fulfilment  of 
Promise  ”  and  "  The  Cross  ”  are  most  instructive.  Of  very  prac¬ 
tical  value,  too,  is  the  connection  of  the  Christian  sacraments  with 
the  main  theme  of  the  book.  Dr.  Rowley  shows  how  the  Biblical 
principles  which  he  has  been  affirming  are  illuminating  for  the 
understanding  of  both  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion. 

Dr.  Rowley  has  once  again  placed  us  deeply  in  his  debt.  The 
work  is  of  the  quality  which  we  have  come  to  expect  from  him, 
and  it  is  richly  documented  with  his  usual  erudition.  Here  is 
scholarship  wedded  to  a  warm  faith. 


W.  S.  Davies. 
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Calvin’s  Doctrine  of  the  Word  and  Sacrament,  by  Ronald  S.  ; 

Wallace.  (Oliver  and  Boyd,  18s.) 

More  Calvin !  The  day  will  come  when  we  shall  get  a  critical 
estimate  of  Calvin’s  theology  from  the  modern  point  of  view.  But  1 
that  day  is  not  yet.  We  are  still  at  the  stage  of  exposition  aiming 
at  making  clear  what  Calvin  taught.  This  book  is  another  of  this 
kind.  Its  purpose  is  to  say  what  Calvin  taught  on  the  great  theme  i 
of  Revelation  involving  a  study  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Word  and  | 
the  sacraments,  and  incidentally  his  view  of  the  Church — to  quote 
the  jacket,  “  a  clarification  of  the  doctrines  which  lie  behind  the 
traditional  Reformed  Church  practice.”  The  writer  limits  himself  I 
to  the  one  theme.  In  doing  so  he  gains  the  advantage  of  being  able  j 
to  write  a  comparatively  short  book  and  to  achieve  a  clarity  of 
exposition  which  is  valuable.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  to  leave  : 
out  such  themes  as  justification  by  faith,  election  and  predestina-  | 
tion,  though  of  course  he  is  aware  that  these  ideas  lie  behind  the  ; 
doctrine  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments. 

The  author  quotes  Calvin’s  actual  words  to  a  great  extent — 
frequently  giving  the  Latin  or  French  in  footnotes  which  con¬ 
veniently  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  The  quotations 
are  mostly  from  Calvin’s  Commentaries.  This  makes  the  book 
the  more  valuable.  The  author  must  have  spent  much  time  in 
reading  the  numerous  and  voluminous  commentaries,  and  the 
selection  of  quotations  from  them  is  admirable.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  commentaries  do  not  at  any  point  modify  the  teaching 
of  the  final  edition  of  the  Institutes,  but  it  is  good  to  have  that 
teaching  confirmed  and  further  illustrated  by  passages  from  the  ) 
Commentaries. 

The  theme  of  course  is  vital — not  only  for  an  understanding  of 
the  Reformed  theology  but  also  for  an  appreciation  of  much  of  i 

the  theology  of  today.  Barth  and  Brunner  have  made  "  the  Word  * 
of  God  ”  one  of  the  categories  of  modem  theological  thinking, 
and  both  go  back  to  Calvin.  On  Calvin’s  idea  of  the  Word  rests  i 

his  views  of  preaching,  of  the  status  of  the  ministry,  of  the  two  ] 

sacraments,  and  of  the  Church.  All  these  are  vital  issues  in  the  i 

thought  of  today,  and  Calvin  has  something  really  important  to  ( 

say  on  every  one  of  these  subjects.  Calvin  raises  the  right  issues 
and  on  each  has  something  to  say  which  can  become  the  starting 
point  for  modem  thinking.  Is  that  why  there  is  so  much  interest 
in  him? 

Incidentally  we  Baptists  need  very  much  to  clarify  our  minds 
on  these  very  issues  as  indeed  the  discussions  on  inter-communion 
have  shown.  At  one  period  in  our  history  a  large  section  of  our 
denomination  was  greatly  influenced  by  Calvin’s  teaching.  But 
how  far  did  this  go?  Was  it  solely  his  doctrine  of  election  and 
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predestination  that  our  fathers  imbibed?  Did  they  ever  accept 
his  view  of  the  necessity  of  an  ordained  ministry  ?  They  certainly 
never  accepted  his  teaching  about  the  "flesh  of  Christ”  in  his 
doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  nor  his  views  on  infant  baptism. 
There  is  clearly  room  for  research  by  some  Baptist  scholar  on 
this  line. 

Meanwhile  it  would  be  very  good  if  our  ministers  were  to  take 
this  book  and  work  steadily  through  it,  bringing  a  critical  mind 
to  bear  on  Calvin’s  teaching  at  every  point,  A  man  might  well 
spend  a  year  on  it.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  would  find  himself 
greatly  enriched  theologically.  I  regard  the  book  as  of  great 
importance.  It  is  a  very  scholarly  piece  of  work — ^well  done  and 
well  produced.  No  student  of  Calvin  will  ignore  it. 

A.  Dakin. 


Companion  to  Congregaiiottal  Praise,  edited  by  K.  L.  Parry,  with 
notes  on  the  music  by  Erik  Routley.  (Independent  Press,  30s.) 

The  publication  of  Congregational  Praise  (noticed  in  our  April, 
1952  issue)  was  an  event  of  some  importance  for  others  beside 
Congregationalists.  Now — largely  the  work  of  those  two  notable 
hymnologists.  Rev.  K.  L.  Parry  and  Dr,  Erik  Routley — comes 
this  handsome  volume  which  makes  the  recent  Baptist  counterpart 
look,  in  appearance  at  any  rate,  like  a  poor  relation.  For  every 
hymn  and  tune  in  Congregational  Praise,  historical  and  explana¬ 
tory  notes  are  supplied,  while  biographical  notes  are  provided  on 
every  author  and  composer;  a  treasury  of  interesting,  scholarly 
information.  In  addition  there  are  special  articles  on  the  names 
of  hymn- tunes,  Bach  chorales,  Welsh  hymn- tunes,  metrical  psalms 
and  kindred  themes.  Miss  Elsie  Spriggs  contributes  a  useful  three 
pages  on  children’s  hymns  in  which  she  rightly  protests  against 
making  children  sing  so  many  nature  hymns  and  thus  having  God 
presented  to  them  "  as  a  celestial  zoo  man.”  This  is  not  all,  for 
there  is  a  brief  but  comprehensive  account  by  Rev.  A.  G.  Matthews 
of  the  history  of  hymnody,  with  a  chapter  by  the  late  Dr.  A,  J. 
Grieve  (to  whose  memory  we  Baptists  who  knew  him  would  wish 
to  pay  grateful  tribute)  outlining  the  development  of  hymnody 
among  the  Congregationalists.  Various  lists  and  indeces  add  to 
the  value  of  the  book.  If  it  be  true  that  to  praise  God  well  is  more 
important  than  to  do  anything  else,  the  editors  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  producing  a  work  which  is  in  every  respect  so  excellent 
and  which,  if  rightly  and  widely  used,  will  richly  contribute  to  the 
worthy  praise  of  the  Most  High  God. 


Graham  W.  Hughes. 
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A  Baptist  Bibliography,  Section  BIN-BZ,  edited  by  Edward  C. 

Starr.  (American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  1953). 

The  third  section  is  now  to  hand  of  the  monumental  Baptist 
bibliography  to  which  attention  was  called  in  our  issues  of  April,  j 
1948  and  April,  1953.  Three  hundred  and  forty-five  duplicated 
pages  make  up  this  section.  Among  entries  of  special  interest  to 
British  Baptists  are  the  lists  of  the  publications  of  Isaiah  Birt, 

W.  H.  Black,  Carey  Bonner,  Abraham  Booth,  F.  W.  Boreham,  ■ 
John  Brine,  Charles  Brown  and  John  Bunyan.  An  introductory 
note  to  the  last  of  these  reads :  “  We  consider  Bunyan  ‘  an  ir¬ 
regular  Baptist.’  Most  important  biographies  of  him  are  listed.  I 
Only  those  of  his  writings  are  listed  which  have  a  Baptist  editor  ' 
or  a  Baptist  publisher.”  The  entries  number  117.  For  Charles 
Morton  Birrell  read  Charles  Mitchell  Birrell.  The  care  with  which  ^ 

this  work  is  being  prepared  is  illustrated  by  the  inclusion  in  this  ; 

section  of  recent  works  by  our  friends,  Mr.  Walter  Bottoms  and 
Mr.  Percy  Bushill.  All  our  Baptist  libraries  should  secure  a  copy  . 
of  this  important  publication. 


Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  International  Congregational  Council,  ; 
edited  by  Ralph  F.  G.  Calder.  (Independent  Press  Ltd.,  15s.) 

Though  paper  covered,  this  is  an  excellently  printed  and  pro¬ 
duced  record  of  the  meetings  of  the  International  Congregational 
Council  held  in  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  in  June,  1953,  and  contains 
much  of  interest  and  value  to  others  besides  Congregationalists. 
Some  of  the  addresses  are  inevitably  of  an  ephemeral  kind,  but 
there  are  also  weighty  pronouncements  by  scholars  like  Dr.  Lovell 
Cocks,  contrasting  views  of  the  standing  of  councils  and  synods 
within  the  Independent  tradition  by  able  protagonists  like  Dr. 
Douglas  Horton  and  Dr.  Russell  Stafford,  and  informative  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  present  ecclesiastical  situation.  The  message  to 
the  Churches  shows  modern  Congregationalism  as  eager  for  church 
unity  but  determined  not  to  relinquish  the  customary  open  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  the  ordination  of  women  to  the 
ministry.  The  International  Congregational  Council  is  differently 
organised  from  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  the  constituency  being 
very  much  smaller.  The  Council  consists  of  235  members,  75 
members  from  the  constituent  churches  of  the  United  States,  75 
from  the  British  Isles  and  75  from  other  constituent  churches, 
with  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  the  Officers  and  18 
members.  The  meeting  in  St.  Andrews  was  attended  by  a  number 
of  associate  delegates  and  accredited  visitors. 

Ernest  A.  Payne.  / 
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Supreme  Authority,  by  Norval  Geldcnhuys.  (Marshall,  Morgan 
and  Scott,  10s.  6d.) 

This  book,  as  the  sub-title  tells,  is  a  study  of  the  authority  of 
the  Lord,  His  disciples  and  the  New  Testament.  There  is  much 
careful  and  conscientious  work  in  the  gathering  of  relevant  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  New  Testament.  The  ultimate  conclusion,  in  the 
writer’s  own  words,  is  that  “  in  accepting  the  authority  of  the 
New  Testament  we  are  bowing  before  His  (our  Lord’s)  authority 
and  not  to  a  book  as  such.”  With  that  conclusion  it  is  difficult  to 
disagree,  but  one  feels  that  Mr.  Geldenhuys  has  gone  a  long  way 
round  to  this  conclusion.  The  authority  of  Christ  is  something 
more,  something  richer  and  deeper,  than  can  be  asserted  by  the 
accumulation  of  many  texts.  As  to  the  authority  of  the  apostles, 
the  author  seeks  to  show  that  an  absolute  authority  was  trans¬ 
mitted  by  our  Lord  to  the  original  apostles — and  later  to  Paul — 
which  covered  the  establishment  of  the  Church  and  was  the 
guarantee  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  And  this  authority 
the  apostles  did  not  hesitate  to  claim  for  themselves.  Mr.  Gelden¬ 
huys  has  surely  exaggerated  the  situation.  Honoured  as  the 
apostles  were  for  their  nearness  to  the  Lord  and  as  the  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  Gospel,  one  feels  that  the  author  goes  beyond  the 
evidence  of  Acts  and  the  Epistles  and  anticipates  later  estimates 
of  the  official  position  of  the  apostolate. 


Young  People’s  Hebrew  History,  by  Louis  Wallis.  (Philosophical 
Library,  New  York,  $2.50.) 

The  Approach  to  the  Old  Testament,  by  G.  Henton  Davies.  (Carey 
Kingsgate  Press,  Is.  6d.) 

Both  these  little  volumes  approach  the  problem  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  "  critical  ”  side,  but  their  results  are  consider¬ 
ably  different. 

Mr.  Willis  seeks  to  free  the  Old  Testament  from  what  he  calls 
the  “  academic  ban.”  This  he  does  with  a  thoroughgoing  evolution¬ 
ary  view  of  the  growth  of  Hebrew  religion.  While  he  has  sound 
things  to  say  about  development  in  belief  and  about  the  influence 
of  economic  conditions  upon  the  life  of  Israel,  he  seems  to  see 
only  a  “  development  from  within,”  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
wherein  is  the  uniqueness  which  he  claims  for  it.  The  period  of 
the  settlement  in  Canaan,  which  constitutes  the  main  part  of  the 
book,  is  a  sort  of  matrix  for  the  great  prophets  from  whom  stems 
the  plant  of  Hebrew  monotheism.  But  how  odd  to  read  even  so 
short  an  account  of  Israel  without  even  a  reference  to  Moses ! 

The  other  work  is  the  inaugural  lecture  from  the  new  Chair  of 
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Old  Testament  Studies  in  Durham,  Professor  Henton  Davies 
emphasises  the  necessity  to  see  the  Old  Testament  in  its  inter¬ 
national  context.  To  begin,  however,  from  the  circumference,  as 
do  some  schools  of  Old  Testament  study,  is  to  be  in  danger  of 
missing  one’s  way  and  losing  the  significant  features  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  alternative  method  of  beginning  at  the  centre  and 
working  outwards  is  excellently  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the 
Settlement  in  Canaan,  a  transition  from  one  mode  of  life  to 
another.  This  process  has  many  parallels,  but  the  Old  Testament 
is  distinctive  in  offering  an  interpretation  of  the  transition  in  terms 
of  faith.  Mr.  Davies  faces  the  same  factors  as  Mr.  Wallis,  the 
development  and  the  influence  of  economic  conditions,  but  in  con¬ 
trast  he  can  use  such  words  as  these :  “  Moses  returns  to  his 
rightful  place  as  the  Founder  of  Israel  and  the  prophets  find  theirs 
not  as  pioneers  but  as  reformers  within  the  Mosaic  achievement.” 
From  Mr.  Wallis  one  gets  no  sense  of  a  real  revelation.  Mr. 
Davies’s  lecture  draws  the  two  Testaments  together  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  Covenant  conception  which  gives  us  a  vastly 
different  view. 

W,  S.  Davies. 

The  Old  Testament  and  Present-Day  Preaching,  by  Sydney  Myers. 

(Independent  Press,  4s.  6d.) 

With  the  intention  of  helping  more  particularly  non-collcgiate 
ministers  and  lay  preachers  the  author,  who  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  Wheeler  Robinson  and  whose  conviction  is  that 
preaching  today  should  be  “  solidly  Biblical,  determinedly  doc¬ 
trinal,”  here  reproduces  in  revised  form  three  lectures  he  has 
given  to  ministers  and  students.  His  purpose  is  to  draw  attention 
to  the  gems  of  truth  which  preachers  may  mine  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to  the  great  themes  there  dealt  with  which  ought 
to  be  preached  upon  more  than  they  are.  All  who  preach  will  tod 
in  this  useful,  well-written  little  book  wise  and  stimulating  guid¬ 
ance  and  many  helpful  sermon-suggestions.  Its  circulation  should 
help  to  effect  a  much-needed  improvement  in  present-day 
preaching. 


The  Pitt  Minion  Reference  Bible.  (Cambridge  University  Press, 
60s.) 

For  those  who  prefer,  in  their  Bibles,  an  appearance  worthy  of 
the  contents,  here  is  an  edition  which  is  in  every  way  attractive. 
The  text  is  the  Authorised  Version  and  the  full  list  of  twenty-nine 
styles,  including  editions  with  Concordance,  coloured  illustrations 
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and  various  supplementary  material,  ranges  in  price  from  13s.  6d. 
to  67s.  6d.  This  particular  volume  has  morocco  binding,  with 
overlapping  covers  and  leather  lining,  India  paper  and  a  clear, 
dignified  type  which  is  a  modified  version  of  Times  New  Roman. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  new  “  Bold  Figure  Reference  ”  system 
which,  by  giving  the  reference  material  by  means  of  black  numbers 
in  the  central  reference  column,  does  away  with  the  conventional, 
distracting  letters  and  figures  in  the  text  and  so  makes  for  easier 
reading  with  a  no  less  efficient  reference  system.  There  are  also 
maps  and  a  long  and  useful  list  of  words  with  their  pronunciation. 
Seeing  this  Bible,  no-one  will  dispute  the  publishers’  claim  that  it 
is  “  clear  to  read,  beautiful  to  look  at  and  convenient  to  handle.” 
A  splendid  example  of  British  craftsmanship,  it  would  make  an 
ideal  gift.  Graham  W.  Hughes. 

The  Climax  of  the  Ages,  by  F.  A.  Tatford.  (Marshall,  Morgan 
and  Scott,  15s.) 

Dr.  Tatford  has  written  a  popular  though  careful  commentary 
on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  The  introduction  is  brief  and  the 
author  rightly  accepts  the  unity  of  the  book,  even  though  many 
Old  Testament  scholars  would  disagree.  He  believes  that  Daniel 
was  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  and  not  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  that  the  prophecies  in  Daniel  relate  to  the  days 
of  Antiochus  and  also  to  the  period  following  the  second  advent 
when  the  church  has  been  removed  from  the  earth.  It  is  only  fair 
to  the  author  to  say  that  he  does  not  obtrude  this  unfortunate 
theory  until  late  in  the  book,  chapters  11  and  14f.  Otherwise  the 
exegesis  is  in  the  main  helpful,  for  Dr.  Tatford  shows  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  works  of  previous  commentators,  not  all  of  one 
.school,  and  enlivens  his  exposition  by  quotations  and  illustrations. 
The  book  also  contains  an  appendix  on  “  The  Chronology  of 
Daniel  1  ;  1,”  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Bruce,  of  Sheffield  University. 

G.  Henton  Davies. 


Helping  the  Lay  Preacher,  by  John  Wilding.  (Independent  Press, 
6s.) 

This  is  a  practical  and  wise,  comprehensive  and  helpful  little 
book  which  we  heartily  recommend  to  lay  preachers  and  theo¬ 
logical  students ;  and  not  a  few  ministers  would  get  many  helpful 
hints  from  a  reading  of  it.  It  is  very  good  value  for  money,  and 
achieves  the  aim  of  the  writer  in  getting  down  to  the  level  of  the 
beginner  and  dealing  with  elementary  and  fundamental  matters. 
Mr.  Wilding  generously  passes  on  many  varied  suggestions  for 
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sermons  and  children’s  addresses.  We  were  surprised  that  he  made 
no  reference  to  the  Revised  Standard  Version,  much  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  Revised  Version  which  he  advocates. 

The  IVay  Ahead,  by  Wilfred  Winterton.  (Rush  &  Warwick, 
Is.  6d.) 

There  are  some  important  facts  in  this  book  which  we  wish 
were  more  widely  known — if  they  were  there  would  be  more 
temperance  advocates,  and  more  active  opponents  to  the  brewers. 
Mr.  Winterton  rather  spoils  his  writing  by  a  tendency  too  much 
to  blame  those  who  do  not  think  entirely  like  himself.  He  does  not 
appear  to  appreciate  that  the  decreased  interest  in  the  temperance 
movement  may  have  other  causes  than  personal  intemperance  or 
social  apathy.  We  hope  this  book  will  be  widely  read. 


God’s  Workmanship,  by  Oswald  Chambers.  (Marshall,  Morgan  & 
Scott,  7s.  6d.) 

This  book  consists  of  over  fifty  short  devotional  studies  or 
sermonettes.  There  seems  to  be  no  particular  order  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  them.  The  language  and  thought  is  sometimes  a  little 
obscure,  but  there  are  many  deep  insights  into  Christian  truth  in 
this  book,  and  much  to  stimulate  both  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
thoughtful  Christian.  L.  j.  Moon. 

A  Layman  in  the  Ministry  and  More  Sermons  of  a  Layman,  by 
Bernard  Lord  Manning.  (Independent  Press,  7s.  6d.  each.) 

Many  will  be  grateful  for  the  re-issue  of  these  sermons  and 
addresses,  not  least  those  of  the  generation  which  was  too  young 
to  know  Manning  personally  and  to  whom  he  is  already  something 
of  a  legendary  figure.  In  these  volumes  we  meet,  primarily, 
Manning  the  expository  preacher  rather  than  the  redoubtable 
Free  Churchman  of  Essays  in  Orthodox  Dissent  or  the  scholar  of 
The  Protestant  Dissenting  Deputies.  Yet  the  whole  of  the  man 
went  into  his  preaching — the  prophetic  note,  mental  power, 
humour,  directness  of  utterance,  the  confidence  of  deep  Christian 
conviction.  It  is  no  idle  hope  expressed  in  the  preface  to  A  Lay¬ 
man  in  the  Ministry  that  many  will  be  strengthened  by  that  faith 
in  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection  which  was  Manning’s  life.  Apart 
from  the  sermons  it  contains,  A  Layman  in  the  Ministry  ought 
to  be  very  widely  read  for  the  address  entitled  “  Effectual  Preach¬ 
ing  ”  and  for  “  A  Charge  to  the  Church  at  its  Minister’s  Ordina¬ 
tion.”  And  one  may  leave  the  matter  there,  for  those  who  get  that 
volume  will  certainly  want  the  second.  Q,  W.  Rusling. 
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Andrew  Fuller  as  Letter  Writer 

SOME  years  ago  I  began  a  calendar  of  the  letters  of  Andrew 
Fuller,  the  bicentenary  of  whose  birth  occurred  earlier  in  the 
year.  While  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
I  became  aware  that  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  important 
original  letters  in  various  places  and  it  appeared  to  me  uncertain 
whether  they  had  all  been  used  by  Fuller’s  biographers.  John 
Ryland,  when  he  wrote  the  life  of  his  friend,  had  the  advantage 
of  having  in  his  possession  a  large  number  of  letters  as  well  as 
some  of  Fuller’s  diaries.  Ryland’s  life  of  Fuller  appeared  in  1816 
and  was  reprinted  in  1818.  Webster  Morris,  a  younger  contempor¬ 
ary,  who  had  close  contact  with  Fuller  for  a  number  of  years,  also 
issued  some  memoirs  in  1816  and  these  appeared  again  in  a  cor¬ 
rected  form  in  1826.  Andrew  Gunton  Fuller  prefixed  a  fresh 
memoir  to  the  collected  works  of  his  father,  which  appeared  in 
1831.  A  generation  later,  Thomas  Ekins  Fuller,  A.  G.  Fuller’s 
son,  wrote  a  new  life  of  his  grandfather  for  the  Bunyan  Library. 
Later  biographies  and  biographical  sketches  have  been  based 
almost  entirely  on  these  sources. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  possesses  a  number  of  bound 
volumes  of  correspondence  coming  from  the  days  of  the  founders 
of  the  Society.  It  has  also  received  of  recent  years  gifts  of  groups 
of  letters,  such  as  those  from  Fuller  to  Saffery,  and  single  letters 
to  other  correspondents.  A  few  letters  are  quoted  in  the  bio¬ 
graphies  of  some  of  Fuller’s  contemporaries,  the  most  important 
occurring  in  Hugh  Anderson’s  Life  and  Letters  of  Christopher 
Anderson  (1854).  The  magazines  of  the  nineteenth  century  con¬ 
tain  others.  The  remarkable  Isaac  Mann  Collection  of  Letters, 
now  in  the  National  Library  of  Wales  and  catalogued  by  the  Rev. 
F.  G.  Hastings  (see  Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  VI.  1932-33),  has  a 
considerable  number  of  Fuller  items.  My  list  now  runs  to  over 
550  letters,  of  which  two  hundred  or  more  were  not  in  the  hands 
of  Ryland,  Morris,  A,  G.  or  T.  E.  Fuller.  With  much  diligence 
and  patience.  Miss  Joyce  Booth,  Assistant  Librarian  of  Regent’s 
Park  College,  has  made  a  complete  typescript  copy  of  all  these 
letters.  They  provide  invaluable  material  for  any  future  bio¬ 
grapher  of  Fuller,  historian  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  or 
student  of  the  Baptist  history  of  the  Napoleonic  era. 

No  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  letters  are  to  John  Sutcliff, 
of  Olney,  who  was  two  years  older  than  Fuller  and  his  close  friend 
and  confidant  from  1/76  onwards.  The  earlier  letters  show 
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the  two  young  men  engaged  in  thinking  out  theological  issues 
together.  The  later  ones  are  in  the  main  concerned  with  the  day  to 
day  business  of  the  B.M.S.  The  earliest  letter  to  Ryland  which 
we  have  comes  from  1783.  The  latest  is  the  moving  farewell 
epistle  which  Fuller  dictated  less  than  ten  days  before  his  death.' 
The  letters  to  Carey  begin  in  1794.  Fuller  wrote  lengthily  two  or 
three  times  a  year.  The  main  business,  of  course,  concerned  the 
mission  in  India,  but  he  also  sent  Carey  news  of  the  churches  in 
Britain  and  occasional  comments  on  public  affairs.  The  last  letter 
to  Carey  was  written  in  February,  1815.  One  of  the  missionaries 
in  India  had  complained  that  Fuller  did  not  write  to  him. 

*'  I  hope,”  says  the  then  dying  secretary,  “  he  has  ere  now  received 
a  letter  from  me.  But  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  must  expect  to 
receive  many  more  from  me  ...  I  scarcely  know  how  to  get  on 
from  week  to  week.  The  death  of  dear  brother  Sutcliff  adds  to  my 
labours,  and  my  strength  decreases,  and  the  years  are  come  in  which 
I  have  but  little  pleasure  in  tliem.  It  is  some  comfort  to  me,  however, 
that  the  Cause  of  God  lives  and  prospers ! 

From  1800  onwards  Fuller  wrote  frequently  and  fully  to 
William  Ward,  and  sometimes  with  a  freedom  that  is  not  so 
obvious  even  in  the  Carey  letters.  In  the  middle  years  he  wrote 
often  to  the  younger  missionaries.  His  correspondents  in  this 
country  included  John  Fawcett,  John  Safferv,  John  Rippon  (des¬ 
cribed  in  1811  in  a  letter  to  Sutcliff  as  having  got  “old  and 
obstinate  ”),  Dr.  Charles  Stuart  and  Christopher  Anderson,  of 
Edinburgh,  his  father-in-law,  William  Coles,  of  Maulden,  his 
much-loved  nephew,  Joseph  Fuller,  Joseph  Kinghorn,  Abraham 
Booth  (with  whom  his  relations  were  somewhat  strained),  and  the 
Hopes,  of  Liverpool.  Two  groups  of  letter  written  to  his  wife, 
while  he  was  away  from  home  in  1802  and  1808  on  tours  for  the 
mission,  were  used  by  Ryland  in  his  biography  of  Fuller.  It  is 
possible  there  are  a  number  of  other  letters  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Five  letters  are  of  basic  autobiographical  interest,  for  they 
contain  Fuller’s  own  accounts  of  his  early  religious  development. 
In  1798  he  wrote  two  long  and  detailed  letters  to  Dr.  Charles 
Stuart,  and  seventeen  years  later,  in  January,  1815,  not  long  before 
his  death,  he  retold  the  story,  in  somewhat  shortened  form  in  two 
letters  to  a  friend  in  Liverpool.  In  addition,  he  wrote  another 
letter,  somewhat  similar  in  character,  in  November,  1809.  Ryland, 
and  subsequent  biographers,  made  use  of  these  letters,  but  they 
deserve  renewed  comparative  study  by  all  who  would  understand 
Fuller’s  theology  and  “  where  the  shoe  pinched  ’’  in  the  closing 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

^  S«e  Ryland,  p.  S44 ;  T.  E.  Fuller,  p.  308. 

2  To  Carey,  11  Feb.,  1815. 
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No  one  can  spend  long  with  Fuller’s  correspondence  without 
gaining  a  deepened  respect  and  even  affection  for  the  writer.  To 
casual  acquaintances  he  sometimes  seemed  severe,  and  was  charged 
by  critics  with  using  a  sledge-hammer  where  a  much  lighter  weapon 
might  have  been  employed.  A  comment  made  by  John  Buchan  in 
his  study  of  Oliver  Cromwell  might  be  applied  to  Fuller :  “  A 
temper  held  in  curb  is  a  useful  possession  for  a  ruler,  for  it  is  no 
bad  thing  for  the  world  to  realise  that  somewhere  there  are 
banked  fires.”  But  the  fires  that  burned  inside  Fuller’s  heart  were 
those  of  a  deep  devotion  to  Christ  and  of  physical  and  mental 
energies  entirely  consecrated  to  His  service.  After  his  death, 
Thomas  Carey  reported  to  his  brother  in  India  that  Dr.  Kerr  had 
said  that  Fuller’s  inside  was  as  completely  worn  out  by  intense 
application  and  study  as  any  person’s  he  ever  knew  in  the  last 
stages  of  consumption.  The  letters  confirm  the  tenderness  of  his 
nature,  his  humility,  and  the  long  struggle  he  had  against  physical 
weakness.  One  comes  to  marvel  at  whiat  this  self-educated  son  of 
the  fens  accomplished  as  pastor,  preacher,  theologian  and  contro¬ 
versialist,  as  well  as  missionary  administrator. 

He  wrote  a  clear,  bold  hand  and  his  writing  changed  little 
during  the  course  of  the  years.  As  a  youth  he  had  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  wrestler  and  he  must  have  possessed  considerable 
reserves  of  strength.  He  came  no  doubt  of  hardy  stock,  for  his 
mother  outlived  him,  dying  in  1816  at  the  advanced  age  of  93. 
But  the  toil  Fuller  expended  in  equipping  himself  for  his  ministry 
began  fairly  early  to  affect  his  health.  His  first  serious  illness 
appears  to  have  been  in  1793,  within  four  months  of  the  founding 
of  the  B.M.S.  His  wife,  Sarah  Gardiner,  had  died  the  previous 
August,  leaving  him  with  the  care  of  a  young  family. 

“  I  first  felt  a  numbness  in  my  lips  on  Saturday  seven-night,”  he  wrote 
to  Sutcliff  in  February,  1793,  "  I  preached,  however,  on  the  Lord’s- 
day  with  very  little  inconvenience,  except  in  the  evening,  \Khen  I 
found  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing  those  words  which  have  the  letter  P. 
On  Monday  it  increased,  and  by  Tuesday  the  whole  side  of  my  face 
was  motionless,  and  so  it  still  continues.  The  muscles  have  lost  their 
use.  One  eye  is  very  weak,  continually  watering  almost.  The  cheek 
motionless,  but  not  the  jaw.  The  lips  on  one  side  almost  widiout 
motion— somewhat  swelled  .  .  .  Dr.  Kerr,  as  well  as  my  apothecary, 
thinks  it  will  go  off.  I  have  had  great  weight  upon  my  mind  of  late, 
and  great  fatigues.  Have  written  on  the  mission  business  to  Bentson, 
Sharpe,  Crabtree,  Fawcett,  Hopper,  Jones,  Craps,  Hall,  Kinghom 
(Norwich),  Stevens  (Colchestet*),  Gill  (St.  Albans),  Hinton  (Oxford), 
Stennett,  Rippon,  Thomas,  Dore,  etc.  Should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you.  My  family  are  but  sickly.” 
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The  facial  paralysis  slowly  passed  off  and  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1793,  on  the  advice  of  his  doctor,  Fuller  bathed  daily 
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I  in  the  River  Ouse.®  His  marriage  in  December,  1794,  to  Anne 

1  Coles  gave  him  domestic  happiness  again,  but  of  the  children  of 

'  his  first  wife,  Robert  grew  up  a  wild  lad,  causing  his  father  much 
anxiety  and  sorrow,  and  dying  in  1809,  while  Mary  died  in  1811 
in  early  married  life.  Of  the  children  of  his  second  wife  more 
than  one  died  in  infancy. 

In  the  summer  of  1800,  while  on  a  visit  to  London,  Fuller 
strained  his  leg  badly  “  by  going  too  quick  down  a  flight  of  stone 
steps.”*  He  had  a  severe  feverish  cold  the  following  autumn  after 
getting  caught  in  the  rain  between  Biggleswade  and  Bedford,  but 
a  much  more  serious  illness  overtook  him  in  the  summer  of  1801 
and  kept  him  from  preaching  for  three  or  four  months.  At  an 
early  stage  he  described  some  of  the  symptoms  and  remedies  in  a 
letter  to  Carey. 

“  I  have  for  the  past  fortnight  been  very  ill,  having  nearly  lost  my 
taste,  smell,  voice  and  hearing.  Yesterday  I  was  worked  violently  by 
'  an  emetic — last  night  a  blister  was  laid  on  my  stomach — ^today  I  can 

but  just  move  about  .  .  .  The  pain  in  my  stomach  has  been  as  acute, 

I  think,  as  gout :  but  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  I  am  almost  certsun  to  be 
relieved  in  an  hour.  Indeed  I  never  knew  it  fail.  And  while  the  oil 
is  operating,  if  the  pain  is  very  acute,  hot  bladders,  or  a  hot  tile  or 
brickbat,  rolled  up  in  flannel,  and  applied  to  the  pa^  gives  ease.”^^ 

Most  of  his  friends,  he  told  Marshman  three  months  later,  appre- 
,  hended  his  “  going  after  dear  brother  Pearce.”* 

Thereafter  Fuller  was  susceptible  to  frequent  heavy  colds. 
He  told  Carey  in  November,  1802,  that,  though  nearly  forty-nine 
years  old,  he  did  not  feel  “  any  decay  of  sight  or  powers  bodily  or 
mental,”  but  that  he  supposed  he  would.  Shortly  afterwards, 
however,  he  had  to  take  to  glasses  “  but  not  of  high  magnifying 
power.”^  Journeys  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  to  many  different 
parts  of  England,  work  on  his  expositions  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
and  on  the  preparation  of  sermons  for  print,  administrative  tasks 
for  the  B.M.S.,  difficult  discussions  with  the  newly-formed  Bible 
Society  and  on  “  terms  of  communion,”  which  was  one  of  the 
controversial  subjects  of  the  day,  kept  Fuller  more  than  busy  in 
the  subsequent  yeafs.  On  short  excursions  from  Kettering  he 
often  travelled  on  horseback,  and  in  March,  1808,  had  a  bad  fall, 
the  effects  of  which  troubled  him  while  he  was  in  London  helping 
to  defend  the  mission  against  its  critics  and  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  By  1810  he  felt  an  old  man.  He  was  spending  ten  or  eleven 
hours  a  day  at  his  desk,  he  told  Carey,®  and  was  burdened  by  many 
tasks. 

3  To  Thomas  Stevens,  5  Oct.,  1793.  *  To  Marshman,  19  Nov.,  1801. 

♦To  SutcUff,  8  July,  1800.  "^To  Carey,  10  Tan.,  1810. 

^  *To  Carey,  19-20  August,  1801.  *To  Carey,  10  Jan.,  1810. 
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The  following  spring  he  was  again  seriously  ill,  with  symp¬ 
toms  not  unlike  those  of  1801.  For  three  months  he  was  unable 
to  preach  and  Sutcliff  and  Ryland  had  to  go  to  Scotland  in  his 
place.  Against  the  advice  of  his  doctor,  he  had  constant  recourse 
to  emetics.  After  a  short  journey  to  the  north  of  England  on 
which  he  preached  twenty-two  times,  travelled  600  miles,  and 
collected  £645  at  a  cost  of  £32,  he  felt  better  and  completed  the 
first  draft  of  his  expositions  of  the  book  of  Revelation.  In  London, 
in  October,  while  organising  petitions  against  Lord  Sidmouth’s 
bill  attacking  village  preaching,  he  had  an  interesting  conversation 
with  William  Wilberforce. 

“  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  considered  the  proportion  of  absenters 
or  non-worshippers  in  the  kingdom?  He  asked  what  I  thought  of 
them.  I  referred  him  to  the  number  of  worshippers  in  London, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  compared  with  non- 
worshipi^rs — not  more  than  1  in  8.  I  allowed  the  proportion  to  be 
greater  in  lesser  towns  and  villages,  but  questioned  if  }  ths.  of  the 
nation  were  not  habitually  non-worshippers.  He  seemed  affected  with 
the  thought.  I  then  added  to  this  effect — ‘you  suspect  us  of  under¬ 
mining  the  church,  and  we  suspect  you  of  wishing  to  contract  the 
toleration.  Probably  we  shall  prove  like  the  mouse  and  the  frog  in 
the  fable  :  while  we  as  churchmen  and  dissenters  are  brandishing  our 
spears  at  each  other,  the  absenters  will  be  as  the  kite  that  will  pick 
us  both  up’.’’® 

By  taking  great  care  of  himself  Fuller  got  through  the  winters 
of  1811-12  and  1812-13  without  any  serious  interruption.  He 
thought  he  had  benefit  from  wearing  next  to  his  stomach  a  dressed 
hare’s  skin  sent  him  by  a  friend  in  Liverpool.^®  But  in  the  summer 
of  1813,  after  his  successful  exertions  regarding  the  new  Charter 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  fifth  and  last  of  his  tours  to 
Scotland,  he  was  seriously  ill  again  with  bilious  attacks  that 
recurred  frequently  and  with  gravely  weakening  effects  during  the 
remaining  eighteen  months  of  his  life.  Sutcliff  died  in  June,  1814, 
and  Mrs.  Sutcliff  ten  weeks  later.  “  O  the  loss  of  dear  Sutcliff !  ” 
wrote  Fuller  to  Ward.^^  He  struggled  on  at  his  tasks,  however, 
sometimes  spending  twelve  hours  a  day  at  his  desk,'“  but  it  was 
a  losing  struggle.  Nearly  three  years  earlier  ceitain  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  of  the  B.M.S.  had  been  anxious  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  about  Fuller’s  successor  as  secretary.  Some  of  them  wanted  a 
reorganisation  of  the  Society  and  the  transfer  of  effective  direction 
to  London,  and  they  were  not  over-tactful  in  the  way  they  dropped 
hints  to  Fuller  himself.  He  had  no  doubts  at  all  that  Christopher 
Anderson  was  the  man  to  succeed  him,  but,  as  has  so  often  been 

»  To  Ward,  7  Oct.,  1811. 

To  Tames  Deakin,  2  Feb.,  1813. 

11  To  Ward,  5  Sept.,  1814. 

12  To  Ryland,  11  Jan.,  1815. 
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the  case,  such  support  did  little  to  commend  the  suggestion  to  those 
eager  for  a  change.  Fuller’s  second  choice  was  John  Dyer,  who, 
after  an  interregnum  during  which  Ryland  and  Hinton  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  was  destined  to  become  secretary. 

“  I  would  in  general  recommend  whoever  may  succeed  us,”  Fuller 
had  written  to  Ward,  “  to  beware  1,  of  a  speechifying  committee. 
We  have  never  had  a  speech  among  us  from  the  beginning :  all  is 
prayer,  and  brotherly  consultation ;  and  I  do  not  remember  a  measure 
carried  by  a  mere  majority.  We  talk  things  over  till  we  agree.  2,  Of 
a  fondness  for  multiplying  rules  and  resolutions.  An  excess  of  legis¬ 
lation,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  is  perplexing  and  injurious.  We  have  not 
imagined  ourselves  to  be  legislators,  but  brethren  acting  with  you  in 
the  same  object.”^® 

The  words  were  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  their  spirit 
is  illustrated  again  and  again  in  his  letters  to  the  missionaries. 
Most  of  the  quotations  I  have  given  have  concerned  Fuller  himself. 
One  can  also  find  in  the  correspondence  comments  about  the  inter¬ 
national  situation — a  constantly  troubled  one  during  Fuller’s  life¬ 
time — about  the  invasions  threatened  by  the  French,  about  slavery 
and  war,  and  about  public  as  well  as  theological  issues.  But  his 
excursions  into  politics  were  rare.  Fuller  never  departed  from 
the  view  he  had  expressed  to  Carey  in  1797. 

“  I  am  more  and  more  of  the  opinion  that  political  changes  are  matters 
from  which  it  becomes  good  men  in  general  to  stand  aloof.  There 
may  be  instances  in  which  they  may  be  required  to  throw  in  their 
weight;  instances  also  in  which  it  may  be  their  duty  to  speak  plsun 
and  faithful  language  to  rulers ;  and  in  all  cases  where  they  are  called 
to  take  sides  it  ought  to  be  on  the  side  of  right;  but  the  political 
world  is  a  tumultuous  ocean;  let  those  who  launch  deeply  into  it  take 
heed  lest  they  be  drowned  in  it  .  .  .  Time  is  short,  Jesus  spent  His 
in  accomplishing  a  moral  revolution  in  the  hearts  of  men.”i* 

Two  further  quotations  may  be  given.  The  first  is  from  the 
earliest  letter  we  possess  written  to  Sutcliff  when  Fuller  was  not 
quite  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  It  is  a  long  and  revealing  letter, 
much  of  it  occupied  with  the  meaning  of  grace  and  the  theme 
Fuller  was  to  work  out  in  his  most  influential  publication.  The 
Gospel  Worthy  of  All  Acceptation.  Sutcliff  had  promised  to  lend 
him  Mosheim’s  Church  History  volume  by  volume,  and  he  asks 
him  for  the  second  one. 

"  I  found  strange  feelings  in  reading  the  1st,”  says  Fuller.  "  I  have 
been  used  to  read  in  the  Old  Testament  numerous  promises  and 
prophecies  of  the  glory  of  the  New  Testament  state.  When  I  took 
Mosheim  in  hand  1  expected  to  find  die  history  answer  the  prophecy. 
But,  alas,  I  found  after  the  first  century  little  else  but  cartloads  of 
vain  traditions,  persecuting  heretics  to  death,  broils  and  contests  about 
church  preferments,  in  short  comprising  every  evil  work !  I  sat  down 

w  To  Ward,  15  July,  1812. 

^*To  Carey,  18  Jan.,  1797. 
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quite  dismayed  till  one  thought  relieved  me.  It  was  this.  Suppose 
an  historian  was  to  write  a  history  of  the  state  of  the  Church  here  in  i 

England  in  the  18th  cent.  What  would  he  write?  Why,  if  he  was  1 

popular  and  in  high  place  (without  whidi  his  history  would  not  reach 
many  centuries  forward)  he  would  tell  us  who  filled  the  Archbishoprics 

of  York  and  Canterbury,  and  who  are  the  Bishoprics  of .  I 

the  various  veerings  about  for  church  power,  the  sects  of  the  age,  etc.,  I 
etc.  However,  we  could  say  Bless^  be  God,  pure  and  undefiled 
Religion  has  been  upheld  by  an  obscure  people  independent  of  these  ' 
church  crawlers.  So  thou^t  I,  doubtless  Pure  Religion  in  every 
period  has  been  carried  through  perhaps  by  a  people  so  obscure  as  i 
seemed  unworthy  the  notice  of  Ancient  Historians,  from  whom  we  | 
know  the  Modems  must  derive  all  their  materials.”^®  | 

It  was  to  the  fostering  of  pure  religion  at  home  and  overseas  that 
Fuller  devoted  himself.  Self-educated  and  without  the  advantages 
and  refinements  possessed  by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  ' 
exercised  by  his  forthrightness  and  integrity  an  influence  on  the 
subsequent  course  of  religion  in  this  country  far  beyond  what  is 
commonly  acknowledged. 

The  final  quotation  is  not  from  the  correspondence.  It  is  a 
description  of  Fuller  the  preacher  by  one  who  heard  him  as  a  i 
young  man  and  afterwards  emigrated  to  America.  In  1845  Joseph  i 
Belcher  prepared  an  American  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  | 
Fuller,  adding  a  number  of  notes  of  his  own.  The  close  of  his  ! 
eulogy  may  appear  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  the  description  as  1 
a  whole  is  vivid  and  convincing.  ! 

“Imamne  a  tall  and  somewhat  corpulent  man,  in  gait  and  manners, 
thoum  heavy  and  unpolished,  not  without  dignity,  ascending  the  pulpit 
to  address  his  fellow  immortals  on  the  great  themes  of  life  and  salva¬ 
tion.  His  authoritative  look  and  grave  deportment  claim  your  atten¬ 
tion.  You  could  not  be  careless  if  you  would ;  and  you  would  have  no 
disposition  to  be  so,  even  if  you  might.  He  commences  his  sermon 
and  presents  to  you  a  plan,  combining  in  a  singular  manner  the  topical 
and  textual  methods  of  preaching,  and  proceeds  to  illustrate  his 
subject,  and  enforce  its  claims  on  your  regard.  You  are  struck  with 
the  clearness  of  his  statements;  every  text  is  held  up  before  your 
view  so  as  to  become  transparent;  the  preacher  has  clearly  got  the 
correct  sense  of  the  passage,  and  you  wonder  that  you  never  saw  it 
before  as  he  now  presents  it;  he  proceeds  and  you  are  surprised  at 
the  power  of  his  ar^ment,  which  appears  to  you  irresistible.  You 
are  melted  by  his  pathos,  and  seem  to  have  found  a  man  in  whom  are 
united  the  clearness  of  Barrow,  the  scriptural  theology  of  Owen,  and 
the  subduing  tenderness  of  Baxter  or  Flavel.” 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 
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Spurgeon’s  Homes 

ONE  of  the  outstanding  contributions  to  civilisation  in  the 
Victorian  age,  according  to  Sir  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  was  a  new 
sympathy  for  children.  During  that  era  there  emerged  in  the 
person  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  a  bold,  determined  champion  of  the 
children  who,  in  the  field  of  legislation,  won  victories  on  their 
behalf.  Through  the  medium  of  literature,  notable  contributions 
to  their  cause  were  made  by  Charles  Kingsl^  and  Charles  Dickens, 
as  The  Water  Babies  and  Oliver  Twist  still  bear  witness.  Other 
lovers  of  children  rose  up  in  that  age  to  plead  their  cause,  to  stab 
awake  the  slumbering  conscience  of  the  nation  and  to  befriend  the 
child  who  was  the  helpless,  innocent  and  ill-used  victim  of  social 
conditions,  family  misfortune  or  parental  sin. 

Among  these  was  the  spectacularly  successful  preacher 
Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon.  During  the  course  of  one  of  his 
Monday  evening  prayer  meetings  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle, 
Spurgeon  declared  :  “  We  are  a  huge  church,  and  should  be  doing 
more  for  the  Lord.  Let  us  ask  God  to  give  us  some  new  work  to 
do,  and  the  money  to  do  it  with.”  That  prayer  was  soon  answered. 
The  August,  1866  issue  of  his  magazine  The  Sword  and  the 
Trowel  contained  an  article  by  Spurgeon  entitled,  “  The  Holy  War 
of  the  Present  Hour,”  which  strongly  deplored  the  growing  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Puseyite  faction  in  the  Church  of  England. 

“  It  is  on  my  heart  veiy  heavily  to  stir  up  our  friends  to  rescue 
some  of  the  scholastic  influence  of  our  adversaries  out  of  their 
hands,”  he  wrote,  and  added.  “A  great  effort  should  be  made  to 
multiply  our  d^  schools,  and  to  render  them  distinctly  religious, 
by  teaching  the  Q>spel  in  them,  and  by  labouring  to  bring  the  children 
as  children  to  the  Lord  Jesus." 

This  issue  of  the  magazine  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Mrs.  Anne 
Hillyard,  a  clergyman’s  widow  living  in  Islington,  London,  who 
having  consulted  with  a  Congregational  minister.  Rev.  D.  Hers- 
chell,  wrote  to  Spurgeon  telling  him  of  her  desire  to  found  a 
Home  for  orphans,  requesting  him  to  undertake  this  project  and 
offering  for  the  purpose  the  stun  of  £20,000. 

"  That  which  the  Lord  has  laid  upon  my  heart  at  present,” 
she  wrote,  “  is  the  great  need  there  is  of  an  Orphan  house,  requir¬ 
ing  neither  votes  nor  patronage  and,  especially,  one  conducted 
upon  simple  gospel  principles.  I  doubt  not  that  many  dear 
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Christians  would  like  to  help  you  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  under 
your  direction  and  control,  and  should  such  an  Institution  grow 
to  any  large  extent,  I  feel  sure  there  would  be  no  cause  to  fear  the 
want  of  means  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  dear  orphans.” 

Here  was  the  “  new  work  to  do  and  the  money  to  do  it  with  ” 
for  which  Spurgeon  had  prayed,  and  it  was  of  a  nature  to  appeal 
to  his  large,  generous  heart.  But  he  did  not  rush  without  caution 
into  the  project.  First  of  all  he  and  one  of  the  Tabernacle  deacons, 
Mr.  William  Higgs,  a  Stockwell  builder,  called  upon  Mrs.  Hill- 
yard.  “  We  have  called,  madam,  about  the  £200  mentioned  in  your 
letter,”  Spurgeon  said. 

“  £200  did  I  write?  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  I  meant  £20,000  !  ” 

“  Oh,  yes !  ”  replied  Spurgeon,  ”  You  did  put  £20,000,  but  1 
was  not  sure  whether  a  nought  or  two  had  slipped  in  by  mistake, 
and  thought  I  would  be  on  the  safe  side.”  Furthermore,  before 
agreeing  to  receive  this  sum  Spurgeon  sought  an  assurance  that 
the  needs  of  none  of  her  near  relations  had  teen  overlooked  by  the 
widow  and  that  she  had  given  consideration  to  the  wants  of  already 
existing  institutions. 

In  The  Sword  and  the  Trowel,  October,  1866,  Spurgeon 
wrote : 


“  A  sister  in  Christ  has  requested  me  to  take  care  of  £20,000, 
which  she  desires  to  consecrate  to  the  Lord’s  service,  by  putting  it 
in  trust  for  the  maintenance*  of  orphan  boys  with  a  special  view  to 
their  godly  education,  in  the  hope  that  by  divine  ^race  they  may 
be  converted  and  become  ministers  and  missionaries  in  future  years. 
Being  weighed  down  with  cares,  we  still  hesitate  in  the  business, 
but  dare  not  do  other  than  follow  the  intimations  of  the  divine  hand.” 

Spurgeon’s  hesitations  were  overcome  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  transfer  of  securities  which,  owing  to  prevailing 
commercial  conditions  were  not  realised  but  left  undisturbed,  and 
on  18th  March,  1867  a  Trust  Deed  was  drawn  up.  The  trustees 
were  named,^  provision  was  made  for  the  expenditure  of  up  to 
£10,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings; 
the  institution  was  to  be  named  “  The  Stockwell  Orphanage,”  its 
purpose  was  described  as  for  “  the  free,  gratuitous  residence, 
maintenance,  clothing,  instruction  and  education  of  destitute, 
fatherless  children,”  and  it  was  laid  down  that  trustees  should  be 
”  members  of  Evangelical  Churches  dissenting  from  the  Church  of 

1  Charles  Blackshaw,  Private  Secretary;  Thomas  Cook,  Scourer; 
William  Bealby  Hackett,  Gentleman;  William  Higgs,  Builder;  William 
Charles  Murrell,  Coal  Merchant ;  Thomas  Olney,  Gentleman ;  William  Potter 
Olney,  Fellmonger ;  Joseph  Passmore,  Printer  and  Publisher ;  Thomas  Rouse 
Phillips,  Wine  Merchant;  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  Dissenting  Minister; 
James  Archer  Spurgeon,  Dissenting  Minister;  Anne  Hillyard,  Widow. 
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I  England  and  not  holding  Unitarian  or  Socinian  opinions.”  A 
I  freehold  site  in  Clapham  Road,  Stockwell,  London,  was  obtained. 
Resolving  that  there  should  be  nothing  barrack-like  about  the 
orphanage,  Spurgeon  envisaged  four  separate  houses  with  a 
matron  in  charge  of  each,  so  that  the  children  should  be  reared  in 
j  a  family  atmosphere.  This  is  the  principle  which  has  now  been 
generally  adopted  for  the  housing  of  deprived  children. 

Spurgeon  declared : 

1  “  Children  need  something  more  than  a  roof  and  four  walls  to 

[  shelter  them;  they  want  a  home  where  the  virtues  of  a  Christian 

character  shall  be  fostered  and  developed.  To  ignore  social  instincts 
and  filial  reverence  by  massing  hundreds  of  children  together  in  one 
huge  building  is  to  incur  a  grave  responsibility,  fraught  with  most 
I  lamentable  consequences.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  Institution  is 

adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  compensate  the  loss  of  parental  influence 
and  control,  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  success  is  assured.” 

'  To  carry  out  this  plan  a  substantial  amount  would  obviously 

be  required.  Retaining  the  Hillyard  securities  proved  to  be  an 
advantage,  for  it  ensured  a  larger  endowment  fund  than  Spurgeon 
had  projected  and,  moreover,  called  forth  from  generous  hearts 
the  money  required  to  put  the  plan  into  operation.  “  We  need  no 
I  less  than  £10,000  to  erect  the  buildings,”  Spurgeon  wrote  in  June, 
1867,  “and  it  will  come!  ”  His  faith  was  soon  vindicated.  During 
the  month  of  August,  £1,705  was  received.  An  offer  of  £500  was 
made  to  pay  for  building  one  of  the  houses,  to  be  called  “  The 
Silver  Wedding  House  ”  because  this  sum  represented  the  gift 
made  to  the  donor  by  her  husband  to  mark  this  anniversary  in 
their  wedded  life.  A  sealed  envelope,  found  to  contain  £600  to 
erect  another  (“  Merchant’s  House”)  was  left  behind  by  one  of 
Spurgeon’s  callers.  William  Higgs  and  his  workmen  offered  to 
build  a  third,  known  as  “  Workmen’s  House.”  Thomas  Olney 
and  his  sons  promised  to  pay  for  another  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Unity 
Olney.  Accordingly,  on  9th  September,  1867,  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  first  three  houses  were  laid  by  Spurgeon,  Mrs.  Hill- 
yard  and  William  Higgs  in  the  presence  of  three  thousand  people. 
Later  Spurgeon  announced  amid  cheers  that  he  had  received  in 
donations  about  £5,500.  But  the  money  continued  to  stream  in. 
The  following  January  £1,000  to  pay  for  two  more  houses  was 
anonymously  given.  A  few  weeks  later  the  same  donor  gave  a 
;  further  £1,000.  Other  large  sums  were  contributed,  among  them 
£1,765  subscribed  as  a  token  of  affection  and  esteem  for  the 
prince  of  preachers  by  ministers  and  members  of  Baptist  churches 
throughout  the  country.  On  1st  June  Thomas  Olney,  Snr.  laid  the 
I  foundation  stone  of  the  dining-hall;  Rev.  John  Aldis  and  A.  B. 
'  Goodall  laid  those  of  two  houses  to  be  erected  as  a  result  of  this 
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nation-wide  testimonial.  Thomas  Olney,  Jnr.  and  Mrs.  Spurgeon 
laid  the  stones  of  two  more  houses  on  Spurgeon’s  birthday,  19th 
June.  By  the  end  of  1869  the  buildings — seven  houses,  dining-hall 
and  play-hall — were  completed,  at  a  cost  of  £10,200  and,  as 
Spurgeon  joyfully  reported,  entirely  free  of  debt.  Other  buildings 
were  later  added,  the  endowments  were  valued  at  £30,000,  and 
Spurgeon  declared,  “  The  remarkable  circumstances  attending  the 
founding  and  growth  of  this  Institution  prove  it  to  be  the  Lord’s 
own  work.” 

The  Stockwell  Era 

Early  in  1869  the  first  twelve  boys,  in  charge  of  their  matron, 
were  transferred  from  temporary  accommodation  to  the  new 
buildings  at  Stockwell,  followed  soon  after  by  seventeen  more. 
The  urgent  need  now  was  for  a  Master  to  take  charge  of  the 
House.  Present  in  its  play-hall  when  the  discouraging  news  that 
the  Master  and  Matron  who  had  been  appointed  had  decided  to 
withdraw  was  V.  J.  Charlesworth,  assistant  minister  at  Surrey 
Chapel  to  Newman  Hall.  “What  shall  we  do  now,  brethren?” 
asked  Spurgeon  of  his  deacons.  Then,  catching  William  Olney’s 
meaningful  look  at  Charlesworth,  he  turned  to  the  latter.  “  You 
are  the  man,”  he  said,  “  will  you  come?  ”  Charlesworth  demurred. 
“  I  am  not  a  Baptist,”  he  said,  to  receive  Spurgeon’s  prompt 
rejoinder,  “  And  I  am  not  a  bigot.”  In  due  course  Charlesworth 
accepted  the  post,  within  two  months  he  had  taken  up  his  duties 
and  there  he  remained  for  the  next  forty-six  years. 

That  all  the  wants  of  the  Hcrnie  would  be  divinely  supplied 
was  Spurgeon’s  characteristic,  unshakeable  conviction.  “  If  we 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  of  meal,”  he  once  in  typical  style 
declared,  “  the  Lord  will  hear  the  scraping  and  then  he  will  fill  it 
up  again  !  ”  To  the  soundness  of  this  belief  numerous  remarkable 
instances  of  liberal  giving  strikingly  testified.  Smitten  by  an  attack 
of  smallpox  Spurgeon  earnestly  prayed  that  none  of  his  work, 
especially  the  College  and  the  Orphanage,  should  suffer.  Within  a 
few  hours  a  friend  called  with  £500  for  the  latter.  A  day  or  two 
later  there  arrived  a  letter  containing  £1,000.  Charlesworth  was 
one  day  given  six  dozen  bunches  of  turnips  by  a  greengrocer. 
"  You  may  have  them  for  the  orphans  if  you  like,”  he  said,  “  and 
I  hope  somebody  else  will  send  the  mutton.”  Shortly  after  Charles- 
worth’s  return  a  whole  sheep,  fattened  and  killed  specially  for  the 
Home,  was  delivered  by  a  farmer.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees 
one  Friday  evening  Spurgeon  announced :  “  Well,  we’re  cleared 
out ;  we  must  go  to  the  great  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,”  and 
the  matter  was  laid  before  God  in  prayer.  The  following  Sunday 
morning  he  reported  to  the  deacons  that  £850  had  come  in.  In 
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1874  when  funds  were  nearly  exhausted  and  the  flow  of  income 
had  subsided  to  a  mere  trickle,  the  need  of  the  Home  was  again 
made  a  matter  of  special  prayer.  Within  six  months  enough  had 
been  received  to  maintain  the  work  and,  what  was  more,  Spurgeon 
was  handed  a  gift  of  £10,000  for  his  work,  half  of  which  was  for 
the  Orphanage.  Year  by  year  gifts,  legacies  and  church-offerings 
continued  to  provide  for  all  the  needs. 

The  Home  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  maintained  had  by 
now  become  widely  known,  while  the  association  with  it  of  the 
great  name  of  Spurgeon  contributed  to  its  reputation.  A  family 
spirit  was  known  to  prevail  there.  To  avoid  branding  the  boys 
with  any  kind  of  stigma  uniforms  were  barred  and  no  two  boys 
were  dressed  exactly  alike.  For  admission  no  voting  or  canvassing 
was  permitted ;  every  case  was  treated  on  its  merits.  No  questions 
of  religious  belief  or  denominational  affiliation  were  raised. 
Having  steadily  increased,  applications  for  entry  grew  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  greatly  exceeded  the  number  of  vacancies.  Only 
the  most  necessitous  were  chosen.  Spurgeon’s  injunction  was : 
“  Always  let  the  greatest  need  have  the  loudest  voice.” 

As  time  went  on  Spurgeon  and  the  managers  gradually  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  the  Home  should  be  extended  in  order  to 
admit  girls  as  well  as  boys.  In  the  middle  of  1897  the  original 
benefactress,  Mrs.  Hillyard,  gave  £50  toward  building  a  house 
for  girls.  Other  contributions  quickly  followed,  the  land  was 
purchased  and  on  22nd  June,  1880,  foundation  stones  of  four  new 
houses  were  laid,  the  respective  gifts  of  Spurgeon  and  his  publish¬ 
ers,  W.  R.  Rickett,  Samuel  Barrow  and  the  Orphanage  trustees. 
In  October  of  the  same  year,  largely  as  the  result  of  collecting 
done  in  Liverpool  and  Reading,  foundation  stones  of  two  more 
houses  were  laid.  Following  the  completion  of  this  terrace  of  six 
houses,  with  schoolrooms  above  them,  a  girls’  play-room  and 
swimming-bath  were  erected.  Further  building  took  place  during 
the  next  few  years  to  provide  a  board-room,  residences  for  the 
headmaster  and  secretary,  a  laundry  and  infirmary.  There  was 
now  accommodation  for  500  boys  and  girls,  with  a  house-mother 
and  assistant  for  every  thirty  children. 

To  the  large-hearted  Spurgeon  no  work  was  dearer  than  the 
Stockwell  Orphanage.  Every  day  he  dealt  with  correspondence 
relating  to  it.  Most  of  the  plans  connected  with  its  maintenance 
and  growth  were  formulated  in  his  study.  Once  a  week  he  break¬ 
fasted  with  the  trustees.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  there  and 
often  conducted  distinguished  persons  (like  his  friend  Lord 
Shaftesbury)  over  the  buildings,  and  for  many  years  he  spent 
Christmas  day  with  the  children.  From  Mentone,  to  which  he 
repaired  in  1891  in  quest  of  health,  he  wrote  Christmas  messages 
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to  the  Boys  and  girls  and  in  his  letters  home  urged  the  claims  of 
the  Orphanage.  The  death  of  the  great  man  in  1892  was,  therefore, 
a  tremendous  blow  to  the  institution.  It  had  been  his  wish  to  be 
buried  in  the  grounds  at  Stockwell,  but  this  proved  impracticable. 
When  his  body  was  borne  out  of  the  Tabernacle  on  its  last  journey 
it  was  to  the  pathetic  strains  of  a  hymn  sung  by  the  sad  voices 
of  the  Stockwell  children.  In  1893  a  memorial  to  Spurgeon  was 
erected  at  the  Orphanage  and  in  recognition  of  his  pre-eminence 
in  its  affairs  the  managers  agreed  to  allowing  it  to  be  known  hence¬ 
forth  as  “  Spurgeon’s  Orphanage.”  His  brother  James  succeeded 
him  in  the  presidency.  Subsequently  his  sons,  Thomas  and  Charles, 
filled  this  position.  In  the  same  way  sons  of  the  original  managers 
filled  up  the  places  of  their  fathers. 

As  so  many  of  the  children  admitted  to  the  Orphanage  were 
of  poor  health  and  physique  (numbers  of  them  were  the  children 
-of  consumptives)  the  need  was  felt  for  a  permanent  sea-side  home. 
On  8th  June,  1899,  a  large  house  in  Northdown  Road,  Clifton- 
ville,  Margate,  was  opened  for  this  purpose  by  Mrs.  James  Spur¬ 
geon.  It  was  used  as  a  primary  school  for  younger  boys  and  also 
as  a  place  to  which  children  recovering  from  illness  as  well  as 
delicate  boys  and  girls  could  be  sent  for  a  beneficial  holiday.  For 
many  of  them  even  a  brief  stay  here  worked  wonders,  making 
thin,  pallid  little  faces  chubby  and  rosy-cheeked  and  bringing  into 
weak,  frail  bodies  a  new  health  and  vigour. 

A  quarterly  magazine  was  started  in  1894.  It  was  given  the 
name  Within  our  Gates,  and  its  stated  aim  and  purpose  was  “  To 
unite  those  who  love  with  those  who  need.”  Containing  news  of 
the  Home  and,  in  its  earlier  days,  articles,  stories,  verse,  with 
considerable  space  devoted  to  the  Spurgeon  family  and  the  affairs 
■of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  various  auxiliaries,  this  journal,  though 
now  naturally  different  in  many  ways,  has  continued  publication  to 
the  present  day. 

What  kind  of  impression  the  Orphanage  made  on  those  who 
from  time  to  time  and  for  various  reasons  visited  the  place  may 
be  gathered  from  an  account  contributed  to  the  pages  of  The 
Philan  thro  frist : — 

"  The  Stockwell  Orphanage  consists  of  picturesque  blocks  of 
buildings  with  handsome  entrance  gates.  The  boys'  houses  are  on  one 
side  of  the  square — that  is  laid  out  as  a  lawn — and  the  girls’  on  the 
other.  There  is  a  pret^  summer-house  in  the  centre,  and  the  grounds 
boast  two  fountains,  which  were  presented  by  friends.  The  schools 
run  along  the  upper  storeys  of  the  buildings  for  the  sake  of  good 
ventilation  and  also  because  they  are  more  out  of  the  way.  Both  boys 
and  girls  have  an  open  and  covered  playground  .  .  .  The  Orphanage 
has  its  honorary  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons  .  .  .  and  the 
services  of  a  qualified  dentist  are  retained  ...  In  fact  nothing  seems 
■forgotten  in  this  Orphanage,  and  one  can  tell  it  is  a  place  where 
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love  and  kindness  are  the  guiding  stars,  for  the  liglit  is  reflected  in  the 
happy  faces  of  the  children  and  echoed  in  their  merry  laughter.” 

So  the  Home  continued  through  the  years  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  hundreds  of  children  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been 
founded,  as  expressed  in  the  words  of  Spurgeon  : 

“  The  objects  of  our  care  are  not  far  to  seek.  They  are  at 
our  gates;  widows  worn  down  with  labour,  often  pale,  emaciated, 
delicate,  and  even  consumptive;  children  half-famished,  growing  up 
neglect^  surrounded  with  temptation !  Can  you  look  at  them  without 
pity?  We  cannot!  *’ 

The  Orphanage  was  not  greatly  affected  by  the  1914-1918 
war,  except  that  one  bomb  fell  on  the  premises,  though  no  one 
was  hurt.  Except  for  the  air-raids  the  children  were  hardly  aware 
of  what  was  taking  place  in  the  turbulent  world  outside.  On  24th 
May,  1917,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Queen’s  Hall,  London, 
to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the  Home,  with  Sir  William  Archibald 
as  chairman  and  Sir  Alfred  Pearce  Gould  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Jones 
as  speakers.  It  was  decided  to  commemorate  the  jubilee  by 
establishing  a  new  sea-side  home  at  Birchington,  in  place  of  the 
one  at  the  rapidly-developing  Cliftonville.  Through  the  generosity 
of  many  friends  a  large  house,  standing  in  about  forty  acres  of  its 
own  ground,  was  purchased,  altered  and  extended.  At  a  Garden 
Fete  held  on  21st  July,  1923,  to  celebrate  the  opening  it  was 
announced  that  the  entire  cost  of  £19,773  had  been  met.  From 
time  to  time  gifts  from  other  well-wishers  added  to  its  amenities. 

At  the  completion  of  V.  J.  Charlesworth’s  fortieth  year  at 
Stockwell  more  than  3,000  fatherless  children  had  been  received. 
Approximately  one-third  of  these  were  children  of  workmen  in 
the  building  and  printing  trades,  labourers,  porters  and  car-men, 
eighty  were  children  of  ministers  and  missionaries  and,  under  the 
classification  “  Gentleman,”  one  !  More  than  1,200  were  of  Angli¬ 
can  parentage,  nearly  800  Baptist,  278  Congregationalist,  while 
amongst  the  remainder  all  denominations  were  represented.  In¬ 
come  for  that  year  amounted  to  more  than  £17,000,  half  of  it  from 
the  endowment  fund,  while  expenditure  totalled  £15,000.  Of  the 
boys  leaving  Stockwell  for  whom  places  were  found  by  the 
management,  a  considerable  number  became  clerks  and  the  others 
were  put  to  apprenticeship  in  all  kinds  of  trades.  By  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  girls  went  into  domestic  service,  a  number 
became  clerks  and  typists,  others  going  into  drapery  and  dress¬ 
making.  Five  old  boys  had  become  pastors  of  churches,  two  had 
gone  overseas  as  missionaries,  three  were  training  for  the  ministry, 
many  were  local  preachers  and  deacons  and  one  had  become  a 
Science  Professor.  On  leaving,  every  boy  and  girl  was  presented 
with  a  complete  outfit  of  clothing,  a  Bible  and  five  shillings.  Thus 
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equipped  and  with  a  training  which  sought  by  education  and  dis-  | 

cipline  to  make  them  useful  citizens  and  God-fearing  men  and  i 

women,  they  passed  out  of  the  gates  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world.  One  of  those  who  had  occupied  a  foremost  place  in  this 
care  and  training  was,  of  course,  V.  J.  Charlesworth,  who  had 
spent  forty-six  years  at  the  Home :  a  wonderful  record  of  devoted 
Christian  service  which  could  not  have  failed  to  leave  its  impress 
upon  the  Home  itself  and  the  more  than  three  thousand  children 
who  had  come  under  his  care.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  G.  ■ 
Ladds  who  had  been  Secretary  from  1879  and  from  1915  to  1931  [ 

was  both  Secretary  and  Head  Master  (or  Superintendent,  as  this  1 
office  came  to  be  called). 

From  1^7  until  September,  1939,  the  children  were  continu-  1 
ously  in  residence  at  Stockwell.  The  passing  years  wrought  | 
numerous  changes.  From  1918  the  trustees  were  no  longer  con¬ 
fined  to  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  The  Trust 
was  varied  in  1937  to  include  motherless  as  well  as  fatherless  | 
children  in  order  to  facilitate  the  absorption  of  the  100  girls  from 
the  Brixton  Orphanage  which  closed  down  in  that  year.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1939,  the  Twynholm  Orphanage,  founded  by  the  father  of 
the  late  R.  Wilson  Black,  also  closed  and  twenty-eight  boys  and 
girls  were  transferred  to  Spurgeon’s.  In  1932  Mr.  Ladds  had 
been  succeeded  as  Superintendent  by  Mr.  J.  McLaren,  From  1917 
until  1939  the  Head  Master  of  the  school  (control  of  which  passed 
in  1922  from  the  Trustees  to  the  London  County  Council)  was  Dr. 

J.  E.  Green  who,  in  1943,  was  invited  to  become  Superintendent,  | 
In  that  office  he  was  succeeded  in  1947  by  the  present  occupant, 

Mr.  T.  P.  Adderson,  whose  wife  is  now  the  Matron.  Having 
assisted  Mr.  Ladds  in  the  secretaiyship  for  sixteen  years,  Mr.  B. 
Rodwell  became  Secretary  in  1931  and  held  this  post  until  his 
retirement  in  1953  when  Mr.  Percy  Hide,  who  had  been  his 
assistant  since  1941,  succeeded  him.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  secretaries  have  all  been  old  boys  of  the  Home.  With  the  ever-  ! 

outward  movement  of  the  restless  London  population  the  district  I 

surrounding  the  Home  had  deteriorated.  The  premises  themselves 
were  rapidly  becoming  out-of-date.  Under  the  pressure  of  events  | 
bigger  changes  were,  therefore,  soon  to  take  place. 

Meanwhile,  however,  life  went  on  within  the  Home,  and  the 
tree-lined  grounds  continued  to  ring  with  children’s  voices.  | 

Founder’s  Day  was  still  annually  celebrated  with  an  ever  more  j 

ambitious  programme  each  year.  The  1934  festival,  during  the 
Spurgeon  Centenary  celebrations,  was  honoured  by  the  smiling 
presence  of  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  York,  now  the  (^een-Mother. 
Christmas  Day  was  enjoyed  as  exuberantly  as  ever,  with  its  long, 
laden  tables,  and  for  each  child  a  box  of  dates,  an  orange  and  a 
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Christmas  card,  with  a  shilling  for  everyone  from  Father  Christ- 
mas  and  watches  presented  to  the  most  popular  boy  and  girl. 

'  The  5th  November  saw  effigies  of  the  villain  of  the  time  burned  on 
a  huge  bonfire  to  the  accompaniment  of  colourful  flares  and 
violent  reports  from  the  fireworks.  Every  year  there  was  an 
excursion  to  the  sea-side.  Once  a  week  the  children  walked  to  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  and  formed  the  choir  for  the  morning 
service.  Rain  on  Sunday  morning  was  always  welcomed,  as  this 
meant  a  ride  by  tram  or  Underground.  In  addition  to  these  the 
i  day-to-day  life  was  varied  by  visits  from  distinguished  people,  the 
,  Sports,  Old  Scholars’  events  and  all  those  other  happenings  both 
I  glad  and  sorrowful  which  make  up  the  existence  of  a  family  of 
j  children  small  or  large. 

]  Within  New  Gales 

Few  if  any  of  the  children  could  have  realised  that  when  night 
fell  over  London  on  31st  August,  1939,  it  was  bringing  to  a  close 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Home.  The  following  day  Spur¬ 
geon’s  Orphanage  children  marched  down  Clapham  Road  for  the 
last  time.  Under  the  London  County  Council  evacuation  scheme 
they  were  being  transferred  under  the  threat  of  war  to  an  un¬ 
known  destination.  This  proved  to  be  Godaiming  in  Surrey,  where 
they  were  placed  in  separate  billets.  Property  in  Wray  Park  Road 
adjacent  to  Wray  Common  in  Reigate,  in  the  same  county,  had 
previously  been  purchased  by  the  Trustees.  To  this  new  home 
the  girls  were  moved  in  November,  and  in  June  of  the  following 
year  the  boys  also  came  here.  Earing  that  month  the  fall  of 
France,  with  the  dangers  this  fateful  event  threatened  to  the 
coast,  compelled  the  removal  from  Birchington  of  the  younger 
children,  who  were  accommodated  in  a  large  house  near  to  the 
I  older  boys  and  girls.  Here  they  remained  for  the  next  six  years. 

I  Meanwhile,  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  children  from 

Stockwell  the  R.A.F.  took  possession  of  the  premises,  established 
a  barrage-balloon  site  in  the  grounds  and  remained  there  almost 
throughout  the  war.  By  their  transfer  the  children  were  saved 
from  the  worst  terrors  of  aerial  warfare,  for  one  morning  toward 
I  the  end  of  September,  1940,  a  bomb  fell  in  the  grounds,  causing 
considerable  damage.  Further  havoc  was  later  caused  by  high 
explosive.  But  for  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  occupying  airmen 
the  buildings  would  probably  have  been  totally  destroyed  by  the 
'  dread  showers  of  incendiaiy  bombs  which  from  time  to  time  fell 
from  the  lurid  sky.  Part  of  the  premises  were  requisitioned  for 
the  Londoners’  Meals  Service.  Later  on  the  remainder  of  the 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  office,  were  taken  over  as  a 
storage  of  school  equipment  by  the  Education  Dept,  of  the  London 
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County  Council.  Eventually  there  will  be  erected  on  the  site,  by  ' 
the  L.C.C.,  a  new  comprehensive  High  School. 

It  was  realised  by  the  Trustees  that  the  Reigate  arrangements  \ 
could  not  be  regarded  as  permanent.  The  Stockwell  buildings  | 
were  now  obviously  unsuitable  and  no  return  to  these  premises, 
however  hallowed  by  memory  and  association,  could  be  contem-  . 
plated.  On  the  other  hand  the  buildings  at  Reigate  were  already  r 
old.  To  renovate  them  in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  modem 
ideas  and  principles  relating  to  institutions  of  this  kind  would 
entail  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  and,  in  any  case,  i 
the  site  was  unsuitable  for  development.  Clearly,  with  the  end  of 
the  war,  other  plans  would  have  to  be  made.  The  eyes  of  the 
Trustees  turned  to  Birchington,  where  they  already  owned  nearly  i 
forty  acres  of  land.  It  was,  therefore,  finally  resolved  to  rebuild 
the  entire  Home  on  that  estate.  Plans  were  drawn  up,  obstacles  ' 
were  overcome,  contracts  were  placed  and  the  work  of  building 
began.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  The  Architects'  Journal, 
23rd  March,  1950 :  ^ 

"Spurgeon’s  Orphan  Homes  for  300  children,  the  first  private 
children’s  home  to  be  approved  by  the  Home  Office  since  the  Children  1 
Act,  1948,  is  to  be  built  on  a  37  acre  site  at  Birchin^on.  It  will  con-  I 
sist  of  five  domestic  buildings,  each  with  four  self-contained  houses 
for  IS  children  each.  In  the  connecting  wing  between  the  houses 
there  will  be  dining  rooms  and  a  kitchen  for  60  children  and  staff.  | 
It  is  proposed  to  develop  the  estate  with  further  buildings,  including  a 
chapel,  assembly  hall,  library,  sports  pavilion  and  gymnasium  .  .  . 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Woodroffe,  Buchanan  and  Coulter.  The 
general  contractors  are  Messrs.  Rice  and  Son,  Ltd.,  of  Margate." 

By  September,  1951,  one  block  of  four  houses  was  ready  for 
occupation.  At  Easter  of  1953  the  remainder  of  the  splendid  new  . 
premises  in  their  park-like  surroundings  were  occupied  by  the  t 
children,  the  Reigate  home  was  closed  and  the  office  was  trans-  | 
ferred  from  Stockwell.  The  entire  “  Spurgeon’s  ”  family  was  all 
together  on  one  site  again  in  an  attractive  new  home.  This  was 
honoured  on  11th  June,  1954  by  a  visit  from  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  | 
of  Gloucester. 

Naturally  the  affairs  of  the  Home  and  its  family  had  been 
influenced  by  the  development  of  ideas  regarding  the  care  and 
education  of  children.  The  publication  of  the  Curtis  Report  in 
1946  and  the  subsequent  legislation  inspired  by  its  findings  affected 
the  upbringing  and  welfare  of  all  “  deprived  children,”  to  use  the 
modem  term.  Before  this  the  Education  Act  of  1944  had  ensured 
far-reaching  changes  and  new  opportunities  where  the  schooling 
of  all  British  children  was  concerned.  Consequently  boys  and  girls 
over  eleven  years  of  age  resident  at  Spurgeon’s  Homes  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  local  Secondary  schools.  In  1951  the  children  of  junior 
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age  were  also  sent  to  the  nearby  County  Primary  school.  The 
following  year  a  similar  decision  was  taken  with  regard  to  the 
younger  children,  and  the  Home’s  own  independent  school  which 
— apart  from  the  war  period — had  been  maintained  at  Birchington 
for  so  many  years  was  closed  down  and  the  children  began  to 
attend  the  local  County  school.  All  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Home  were  now  on  the  same  basis  and,  moreover,  they  were  like 
all  other  children  in  going  out  from  their  homes  every  day  to 
school.  In  the  Home  itself  the  children  live  in  families  of  fifteen 
with  two  House  mothers  to  each  family,  except  in  the  senior  boys’ 
block  where  they  have  a  House  master  and  a  House  mother.  Each 
family  has  its  own  play  room,  hobbies  room,  quiet  room  and 
dining  room.  Upstairs  large  bedrooms  hold  from  four  to  six 
children.  The  children  are  encouraged  to  help  in  keeping  the  house 
clean  and  tidy  and  they  usually  assist  in  bed-making,  dusting, 
polishing,  etc.  In  the  evenings  they  spend  their  time  more  or  less 
as  they  wish,  at  reading,  music,  games  and  other  pastimes,  in 
addition,  of  course,  to  homework.  Some  attend  Scouts,  Guides, 
Christian  Endeavour  societies  and  similar  organisations  in  the 
locality.  On  Sundays  they  attend  church  services.  They  take  their 
part  in  the  life  of  the  schools  they  attend  and  many  of  them 
distinguish  themselves  there  both  in  school  work  and  sport.  When 
the  Home  left  Reigate  the  Head  Master  of  the  Reigate  Grammar 
School  wrote  :  “  I  should  like  to  say  how  sorry  I  am  that  we  shall 
be  seeing  the  last  of  your  boys  at  the  end  of  this  term.  I  believe 
most,  and  I  hope  all,  of  them  have  made  an  active  contribution  to 
the  life  of  the  school,  whilst  some  of  them  have  been  outstanding.” 
Each  child  is  given  an  opportunity  to  sit  for  the  Grammar  School 
entrance  examination.  Of  those  who  succeed  a  number  stay  on 
to  take  the  General  and  Advanced  level  examinations  for  the 
Certificate  of  Education.  Recently  one  of  the  boys  gained  distinc¬ 
tion  in  two  subjects  out  of  three  at  the  Advanced  level  and  was 
awarded  a  State  Scholarship  and  hoped  to  enter  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge  prior  to  offering  for  the  Baptist  ministry.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  children  are  given  every  encouragement  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  present-day  Vocational  advantages.  While,  of 
course,  no  pressure  is  ever  put  on  the  boys  and  girls  to  make  a 
profession  of  faith,  it  is  always  the  prayer  of  those  who  care  for 
them  at  “  Spurgeon’s  ”  that  every  one  of  them  will,  before  leaving, 
come  to  know  Christ  as  a  living  reality  and  personal  Saviour. 
From  time  to  time,  therefore,  one  is  glad  to  read  in  the  reports 
such  items  as  this :  “  At  their  own  request  and  on  confession  of 
their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  three  girls  and  four 
boys,  all  of  whom  were  seniors  in  the  Home,  were  baptized  in  the 
School  Chapel.” 
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The  following  are  a  few  of  the  typical  cases  which  come 
before  the  Trustees  with  a  view  to  admittance  to  the  Home :  A 
child  of  years  without  father  or  mother,  the  elderly  guardian 
being  in  poor  health :  two  little  girls  of  8  and  6,  deserted  by  the 
father,  the  mother  dead,  with  only  an  aged  grandmother  to  look 
after  them :  two  fatherless  boys  of  5  and  3  with  a  mother  in  ill- 
health  :  a  boy  of  7,  one  of  three  children  left  to  a  mother  deserted  f 
by  her  husb^d,  described  as  “  out  of  control  and  needing  discip-  j 
line,  care  and  sympathetic  understanding  ”  :  two  girls  aged  8  and 
5,  their  sickly  mother  having  lost  her  husband  and  living  in  two  , 
rooms :  a  boy  of  7  whose  widowed  mother  found  it  impossible  to 
secure  resident  domestic  employment  with  her  son  :  two  girls  and 
a  boy  aged  8,  6  and  4,  whose  parents  were  divorced ;  three  girls 
whose  mother  was  in  a  mental  home :  three  children  whose  mother 
was  divorced  and  had  been  living  with  a  man  then  in  prison,  the  , 
children  being  unwanted.  To  watch  the  newcomers  develop 
physically  and  morally  and  adapt  themselves  to  regular  hours  for 
meals  and  sleep,  to  new  playmates,  ample  playing  space  and  unfail¬ 
ing  care  is  a  constant  source  of  satisfaction  and  encouragement  to 
those  who  have  charge  of  them.  It  is,  of  course,  realist  that  an 
institution  of  this  kind  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  a  good  home, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  these  children  Spurgeon’s  Homes 
provide  better  opportunities  of  personal  happiness,  moral  and 
physical  development  and  educational  progress  than  would  have 
been  open  to  them  in  the  conditions  from  which  they  came. 

So  much  for  those  who  enter.  What  happens  nowadays  to 
those  who  leave?  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  list  of  careers 
with  that  of  fifty  years  ago  given  above.  Many  boys  have  gone  in 
for  fanning  under  the  Y.M.C.A.  Farm  Training  Scheme.  Others 
have  become  shop  assistants  in  various  trades.  A  number  have 
entered  the  offices  of  solicitors,  surveyors,  estate  agents  and 
architects.  Others  have  become  apprentices  to  joiners,  mechanical 
engineers  and  tool-makers  or  have  become  boy  entrants  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Merchant  Navy.  The  greatest  contrast 
between  fifty  years  ago  and  today,  illustrative  of  social  change, 
relates  to  the  girls,  for  today  very  rarely  indeed  do  they  choose  ' 
to  enter  domestic  service.  An  office  career  is  now  far  more  popular.  I 

Banking  and  the  Civil  Service  claim  many  of  them,  while  others  | 

take  up  millinery,  nursing,  etc.  Every  boy  or  girl  who  has  satis¬ 
factorily  completed  residence  at  the  Home  receives  on  leaving  an 
outfit  of  clothes  and  a  grant  of  money.  There  is  no  available  list  of 
old  scholars  who  have  made  something  of  a  mark  in  their  various 
careers.  Were  it  possible  to  draw  one  up,  however,  it  would  show 
that  the  success  achieved  by  former  scholars  of  the  Home  would 
most  favourably  compare  with  the  record  of  most  Grammar 
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Schools  in  the  country.  It  would  include  a  number  of  ministers 
and  missionaries,  a  well-known  M.P.,  a  director  of  a  famous 
London  furnishing  business,  a  popular  broadcaster,  many  who 
have  become  partners  or  proprietors  in  commercial  and  profes¬ 
sional  firms  and  a  number  who  were  decorated  for  bravery  in  the 
two  world  wars ;  altogether  a  most  impressive  record. 

Birchington  houses  over  200  children  and  the  number  who 
have  been  received  since  the  foundation  of  the  Home  totals  more 
than  6,000.  Presiding  over  its  affairs  with  devoted  ability,  the 
present  Trustees  are  Mr.  Arnold  S.  Clark,  J.P.  (Chairman),  Mr. 
Allan  H.  Calder,  F.C.A.,  and  Mr.  Cyril  S.  Wilmshurst  (Joint  Hon. 
Treasurers),  Mr.  Albert  W.  Mills,  F.C.A.,  Mr.  James  A.  Spur¬ 
geon,  Mr.  William  L.  Cook,  Mr.  Cyril  M.  Cook,  Mr.  Raymond  C. 
Lyon,  LL.B.,  Mr.  John  Wilmshurst,  F.R.LC.S.,  Dr.  J.  E.  Green, 
F.R.S.A.,  Mr.  W.  Smith  Callander  and  Mr.  Edward  Vinson,  J.P. 
Boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eleven  without  fathers 
or  mothers  are  received  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  irres¬ 
pective  of  their  denominational  connections.  To  maintain  the 
Home  costs  about  £50,000  a  year.  Fifty  years  ago  to  maintain  one 
child  cost  £20  per  annum;  today  the  figure  is  nearer  £200. 
Additional  to  these  amounts  is  the  expense  of  office  administration, 
advertising  and  those  items  which  insist  so  often  upon  appearing 
in  the  best-conducted  budgets,  “  Extraordinary  expenditure.” 
While  most  parents  contribute  according  to  means  toward  the 
maintenance  of  their  children  and  some  £18,000  comes  from  the 
endowment  fund,  the  greater  part  of  the  income  today,  as 
throughout  the  years,  is  derived  from  donations,  subscriptions, 
legacies,  collections  by  church  congregations,  Sunday  Schools,  and 
similar  bodies,  and  offerings  taken  in  private  homes  around  the 
dinner  table  on  Christmas  Day.  Nor  should  there  be  overlooked 
the  help  given  by  old  scholars  who,  grateful  for  all  that  Spurgeon’s 
Homes  have  done  for  them,  contribute  according  to  their  ability. 
While  the  majority  of  gifts  from  this  source  are  naturally  not 
large,  now  and  again  instances  of  substantial  giving  do  occur. 
An  old  scholar  now  in  Canada  recently  contributed  within  the 
space  of  a  year  a  total  of  £1,300.  Another  has  created  a  trust  to 
the  value  of  several  thousand  pounds  for  training  boys  in  the 
provision  trade  and  starting  them  off  in  business.  Others  have 
remembered  the  Homes  in  their  wills.  The  need  for  financial  help 
is  a  continuing  one.  All  year  round  there  are  200  mouths  to  feed, 
200  growing  bodies  to  be  clothed,  200  pairs  of  feet  to  be  shod. 
Every  week  126  gallons  of  milk,  280  quartern  and  70  lib.  loaves 
130  lbs.  of  butter  and  margarine,  164  lbs.  sugar,  30  lbs.  cheese  are, 
among  other  items  of  food,  consumed.  In  a  year  the  children  eat 
23  tons  potatoes !  To  clothe  them  costs  nearly  £5,000  per  annum. 
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Bills  for  coal,  coke,  gas,  electricity  and  water  also  amount  to  about 
£5,000  a  year.  As  it  goes  forward  toward  its  centenary  the  Home 
looks  to  Christians  of  all  denominations  for  their  practical  interest 
and  aid,  for  while  methods  may  differ  from  those  of  eighty-five 
years  ago  the  aims  are  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Charles  Haddon 
Spurgeon ;  to  help  troubled  parents,  to  give  love  and  care  to  child¬ 
ren  deprived  of  the  security  of  a  normal  home  life,  to  minister  to 
their  physical,  mental  and  moral  needs  that  they  may  become  good 
citizens  and,  above  all,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Founder  to  lead  their 
feet  into  the  path  of  Christian  discipleship. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 


Baptist  Historical  Society 
Annual  Meeting 

With  the  best  attendance  for  many  years  the  Society  held  its 
46th  annual  meeting  in  the  lounge  at  Bloomsbury  Central  Church 
on  Monday,  3rd  May  (the  first  day  of  the  Annual  Assembly) 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price.  The  Secretary 
reported  that  during  the  year  the  Society’s  useful,  unpublicised 
service  in  assisting  and  encouraging  research  and  replying  to 
inquiries  from  many  parts  of  the  world  had  continued.  The 
Baptist  Quarterly,  growing  in  prestige,  had  been  regularly  issued 
and  further  contacts  had  been  made  with  other  societies.  Nevv 
members  were  still  urgently  needed.  There  was  a  total  deficit  of 
£54.  The  meeting  was  pleased  to  receive  greetings  from  the 
Society’s  opposite  number  in  N.  Zealand.  Officers  and  committee 
were  re-elected.  Members  then  listened  to  an  address  by  Dr. 
Winthrop  S.  Hudson  of  New  York  on  “  Who  were  the  Baptists? " 
which  set  out  to  prove  that  to  identify  the  Baptists  with  the 
Anabaptists  did  violence  to  historical  fact.  An  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  followed,  in  which  it  was  evident  that  members  did  not 
go  as  far  as  the  speaker  in  dissociating  the  two  groups.  Dr. 
Hudson’s  address  will  be  published  in  this  journal  later.  The 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  cordially  expressed  to  the  speaker  by 
Rev.  B.  Grey  Griffith. 


Some  Recent  Trends  in  the 
Theology  of  Baptism 

According  to  G.  W.  H.  Lampe,^  fifty  years  have  passed 
since  Bishop  Westcott  prophesied  that  the  next  great  theo¬ 
logical  controversy  would  be  centred  upon  Baptism,  and  there  are 
many  signs  that  the  controversy  which  he  expected  is  now  develop¬ 
ing.  Discussions  on  ecumenicity  have  made  it  plain  that  one 
subject  which  requires  careful  thought  is  that  of  Baptism,  and  as 
a  result  scholars  of  all  denominations  have  turned  their  attention 
to  it.  Further  evidence  for  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  scholars  have  even  turned  aside  from  what 
may  be  considered  as  their  main  work  in  order  to  deal  with  it,  and  in 
consequence  we  have  the  writings  of  men  like  Barth,  Brunner,  and 
Cullmann.  In  each  branch  of  the  Church,  morever,  there  appears 
to  be  a  growing  uneasiness  on  the  issue  so  that  men  are  less  ready 
to  publish  a  defence  of  their  views  than  they  are  to  examine  them 
again  in  the  light  of  modern  scholarship.  Thus  it  is  that  to  some 
extent  the  New  Testament  scholars  come  into  their  own  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  rite,  and  the  students  of  early  Church  History 
concerning  its  development.  A  wave  of  books,  articles  and  pam¬ 
phlets  has  come  from  the  press  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  our 
intention  to  see  what  new  developments  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  concerning  faith  and  infant  baptism. 

Baptism  and  Conversion 

If  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
there  baptism  and  conversion  are  very  closely  linked  and  that,  in 
fact,  baptism  is  the  recognised  declaration  of  an  inner  change  m 
the  heart  of  man.  This  is  a  view  which  is  now  widely  acknow¬ 
ledged  on  all  sides  by  scholars  of  varied  persuasions. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  exposition  of  the  truth  is  to  be  found  in 
Flemington’s  study  of  New  Testament  Baptism.*  Here  the  writer 
shows  that  the  two  ideas  most  frequently  linked  with  baptism  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  those  of  “  hearing  the  word  ”  and 
"believing.”  (ii.  37-38,  41  ^  viii.  12,  13,  35-36;  xvi.  14-15,  32-33; 
xviii.  8;  xix.  5).  In  the  Epistles,  baptism  is  linked  more  with 
justification,  sanctification  and  the  new  life.*  (1  Cor.  vi.  9-11 ;  Gal. 

^  The  Seal  of  the  Spirit,  vii. 

*  The  New  Testament  Doctrine  of  Baptism,  pp.  49  110,  116.  Cf.  Flem- 
ington,  "An  Approach  to  the  Theology  of  Baptism,”  in  The  Expository 
Times,  vo\.  Ixii,  (1950-51),  p.  357.  idrarY  OF  THE 

3 (^)^  cit.,  pp.  55ff.  99f.  the  library  or 
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iii.  26-29 ;  Rom.  vi.  1-4 ;  Col.  ii.'9-13 ;  Eph.  iv.  30,  v.  25-27 ;  I  Peter  |  ' 

iii.  18-21 ;  Titus  iii,  4-7),  But  we  can  give  thanks  that  no  one  has  ) 
really  questioned  the  facts  which  Flemington  has  brought  forth. 

On  the  contrary  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  notice  how  many 
scholars  agree  with  his  findings. 

As  early  as  1923,  for  example,  W.  M.  Clow*  had  written  that  f 
the  two  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  were  valid  , 
according  to  the  New  Testament  only  when  accompanied  by  faith. 

Later  in  the  same  work®  Clow  maintains  that  apostolic  baptism  ; 
was  a  sacrament  which  symbolised  and  confirmed  the  significance 
of  the  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Redeemer,  from  i 
the  guilt  and  power  of  sin,  by  the  use  of  water,  and  that  according  I 
to  Paul  the  dynamic  of  baptism  is  the  life  of  the  believer,  and  its  ! 
blessings  are  only  for  the  man  who  has  believed,  i 

Less  than  twenty  years  later,  H.  G.  Marsh*  had  drawn  attention  i 
to  the  complete  break  in  a  man’s  life  which  New  Testament  bap¬ 
tism  symbolised,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  then  a  symbol  of 
something  which  had  already  happened  and  was  closely  connected 
with  entry  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  subsequently  made  it  clear’ 
that  in  the  New  Testament  baptism  was  an  experience  symbolised 
by  the  performance  of  a  rite  and  not  a  rite  which  conveyed  a 
particular  interpretation;  in  others  words  the  New  Testament 
stress  was  on  the  faith  and  not  on  the  rite. 

In  1948,  Barth®  declared  that  New  Testament  baptism  is  always 
a  response  to  faith  and  answers  the  desire  for  a  sealing  of  that 
faith.  He  supports,  his  argument  by  reference  to  Acts  viii.  28fF ; 

X.  44ff ;  xvi.  13ff,  32ff ;  xviii.  8ff .  In  another  place®  he  interprets 
baptism  as  the  candidate’s  pledge  of  allegiance  to  God. 

That  this  should  have  been  argued  fervently  by  Baptists  is  not  [ 
at  all  surprising,  and  it  has  been  put  forth  by  H.  Wheeler  Robin-  | 
son,*®,  H.  Cook,**  P.  W.  Evans,*®  H.  Townsend,*®  E.  A.  Payne,**  j 
and  others.  What  is  more  remarkable,  however,  is  that  it  should  j 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  members  of  other  communions,  as,  for  I 
instance,  when  the  Bishop  of  Derby*®  says  that  from  the  beginning  | 


*  The  Church  atid  the  Sacraments,  p.  26. 

5  pp.  92  105,  111. 

*  The  Origin  and  Significance  of  New  Testament  Baptism,  pp.  189ff. 
t  Op.  cit.,  pp.  202-203,  205. 

*  The  Teaching  of  the  Church  regarding  Baptism  (trans.  by  E.  A. 
PayneV  p.  42. 

®  Op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

Baptist  Principles,  pp.  8,  13.  17. 

What  Baptists  Stand  For,  pp.  105,  109f. 

1*  Infant  Baptism  T oday,  p.  26. 

Infant  Baptism  Today,  p.  41. 

11  The  Doctrine  of  Baptism,  p.  4. 

1®  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  Christum  Initiation,  pp.  7,  24. 
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Christian  initiation^*  was  linked  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
was  followed  by  a  new  kind  of  life,  and  the  Archbishops’  com¬ 
mission  on  “  Baptism,  Confirmation  and  Holy  Communion  ’’ 
acknowledges  that  the  note  of  personal  response  is  conspicuous 
in  the  theology  of  initiation  in  the  New  Testament.” 

Even  E.  J.  Bicknell”  acknowledges  that  in  Scripture  baptism 
signified  the  public  acknowledgement  of  Jesus  as  Lord,  and  that 
the  blessings  of  baptism  flow  from  the  union  with  Christ  thus 
gained,”  whilst  the  same  truth  underlies  the  remarks  of  P.  T. 
Forsyth”  when  he  says  that  baptism  is  the  sacrament  of  the  new 
birth;  it  does  not  produce  the  regeneration  but  richly  conveys  it 
by  our  personal  experience  into  its  home.  R.  E.  Davies,*^  similarly, 
has  agreed  that  in  the  New  Testament  baptism  was  closely  linked 
with  repentance  and  faith.  Reference  here  might  also  be  made  to 
Sanday  and  Headlam,”  C.  H.  Dodd,”  E.  F.  Scott,”  Vincent 
Taylor,”  Norman  Snaith,”  and  R.  R.  Williams,”  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  most  accessible. 

For  many,  notably  the  Baptists,  that  is  adequate,  but  it  has 
nevertheless  been  pointed  out  that  although  baptism  and  faith  do 
in  fact  go  together  in  the  New  Testament  they  need  not  necessarily 
do  so,  and  as  E.  A.  Payne  has  reminded  the  Baptists,”  they  need 
not  think  that  their  case  is  universally  conceded  for,  outspoken  as 

That  the  Bishop  of  Derby  means  slightly  more  than  Baptism  by  this 
phrase  does  not  destroy  the  point  since  taptism  is  included  in  it. 

The  Theology  of  Christian  Initiation,  p.  12. 

A  Theological  Introduction  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  pp.  466ff. 

i®The  way  in  which  Bicknell  argues  from  these  premises  will  be  seen 
subsequently. 

2®  The  Church  and  the  Sacraments,  pp.  209f. 

21  “  Christian  Initiation :  the  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament,”  in 
Friends  of  Reunion  Bulletin,  No.  39  (1951),  pp.  3ff. 

22  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  (ICC),  pp.  153f.,  162f. 

23  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  pp.  86f.  J.  K.  S.  Reid  (“  Theological 
Issues  involved  in  Baptism,”  in  the  Expository  Times,  vol.  bci  (1949-50), 
p.  202),  objects  to  this  reference  on  the  ground  that  Dodd  (op.  cit.,  p.  86) 
explicitly  states  that  the  validity  of  infant  baptism  is  simply  not  in  question, 
and  also  to  the  above  references  in  Sanday  and  Headlam  on  the  ground  that 
they  do  not  mention  infant  baptism.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  difficult  to  see 
how  the  interpretation  which  these  writers  place  on  baptism  could  receive 
its  full  expression  where  the  baptism  was  that  of  unconscious  infants.  This 
is  not  cited  here  as  a  reason  for  the  validity  of  infant  baptism,  but  only 
as  evidence  that  the  type  of  baptism  with  which  the  Apostle  was  familiar 
when  he  wrote  these  words  was  something  more  akin  to  that  of  believers 
than  to  that  of  infants. 

2<  The  Pastoral  Epistles,  pp.  77,  176. 

25  Forgiveness  and  Reconciliation,  p.  136. 

2*  The  Methodist  Recorder,  17th  June,  1948. 

22  “  Baptism,"  in  A.  Richardson  (^),  A  Theological  Word  Book  of  the 
Bible,  pp.  ^ff. 

^  The  Doctrine  of  Baptism,  p.  7. 
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these  scholars  arc  in  regard  to  the  weakness  of  their  own  Church’s 
theory  and  practice,  they  do  not  become  Baptists.  This  is  surely 
of  the  utmost  importance  if  the  Baptists  arc  not  going  to  settle 
down  with  the  battle  half  won.  Besides,  so  much  has  been  written 
on  the  other  side.  Leenhardt?®  is  one  who  has  no  doubt  that  in  the 
New  Testament  baptism  concerns  adolescents  or  adults,  but  he 
makes  it  equally  clear  that  he  does  not  believe  the  issue  can  be 
settled  so  easily. 

Cullmann®®  has  gone  further.  He  declares  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  conclude  too  hastily  either  that  the  confessional  character  of  the 
early  Church  is  tied  to  baptism  or  that  faith  and  confession  arc 
pre-conditions  of  a  significant  and  regular  baptism.  He  agrees  that 
adult  baptism  in  primitive  Christianity  is  indeed  an  important 
occasion  for  confessing  the  faith  but  it  is  not  the  only  occasion, 
and  the  confessional  character  of  the  Church  does  not  stand  or  fall 
with  it.  Here  Cullmann  supports  his  thesis  by  reference  to 
Irenaeus  who,  long  before  Constantine,  affirmed  infant  baptism 
though  standing  within  a  confessional  Church.  Later^^  he  argues 
that  faith  only  preceded  baptism  in  the  New  Testament  because 
we  are  dealing  with  Christians  of  the  first  generation,  and  that 
even  there  faith  is  not  really  integral  to  the  act.  He  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  Church  should  pray  for  those  who  are  baptized  in 
order  that  the  baptism  may  lead  to  faith.  What  counts,  for  Cull¬ 
mann,  however,  at  the  moment  of  baptism  is  the  faith  of  those 
who  bring  rather  than  of  those  who  are  brought.  He  even  says 
that  the  New  Testament  knows  of  baptisms  which  do  not  pre¬ 
suppose  faith  before  and  during  the  act  itself,  and  he  refers  to  the 
members  of  the  household  of  the  Philippian  gaoler  {Acts  xvi.  31). 

Though  there  are  undoubtedly  points  here  which  other  writers 
have  taken  up,  it  would  perhaps  be  wiser  to  consider  first  some  of 
the  weaknesses  of  Cullmann’s  position.  No  one  has  said,  for 
instance,  that  the  occasion  of  baptism  was  the  only  occasion  for  a 
confession  of  faith;  what  has  been  argued  is  that  baptism  is  linked 
with  a  man’s  first  confession  of  faith  and  is  a  public  declaration 
of  the  same,  and  with  that  fact  Cullmann  has  not  fully  dealt. 
Secondly,  if  faith  only  accompanied  baptism  in  the  case  of  the 
first  generation  Christians,  why  is  it  that  believers’  baptism  con¬ 
tinued  in  some  places  for  such  a  long  time  and  only  died  a  gradual 
death  as  infant  baptism  was  introduced?**  Thirdly,  if  Cullmann’s 

2® "  P6dobaptisme  catholique  et  Pedobaptisme  r6form6,”  in  Etudes 
Theologiques  et  religeuses,  vol.  25,  (1950),  p.  146. 

Baptism  vt  the  New  Testament,  p.  28. 

*^0/>.  cit..  pp.  47ff. 

*2  For  a  further  development  of  this  point  see  section  on  Infant  Bap¬ 
tism  or  Believer’s  Baptism. 
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view  is  right,  E,  A.  Payne^  would  say  that  we  might  almost  go  on 
to  ask  why  the  children  of  Christians  need  be  baptized  at  all. 
Moreover,  as  Payne  also  points  out,^^  Cullmann  carefully  avoids 
the  situation  that  has  arisen  in  Churches  that  have  separated 
baptism  and  faith.  Finally,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  recall  the 
’  words  of  Barth,®®  when  he  says :  “  In  the  sphere  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  baptism  one  is  not  brought  to  baptism,  one  comes  to 
baptism.” 

;  In  so  far  as  Cullmann  tries  to  argue  for  a  separation  of  faith 
and  baptism  in  the  New  Testament,  therefore,  he  is  seen  to  be 
i  fighting  against  a  rising  tide  of  opinion,  but  in  so  far  as  he  argues 

I  it  is  the  basis  of  a  necessary  change  which  took  place  in  the  early 

i  history  of  the  Church,  he  commands  more  respect  and  has  more 
,  support.  Thus  the  issue  changes  from  what  happened  in  the  New 
Testament  to  what  the  rite  was  meant  to  convey  and  how  best  its 
meaning  could  be  interpreted. 

I  N.  P.  Williams®®  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  a  certain  school 
of  thought  when  he  acknowledges  that  the  custom  of  baptizing 
unconscious  infants  seems  to  have  grown  up  spontaneously  on  the 
'  basis  of  popular  feeling,  and  not  on  any  reasoned  theory.  “  That 
infants  may  and  should  be  baptized,”  he  declares,  “  is  a  proposition 
which  rests  solely  upon  the  actual  practice  of  the  Church.”  And 
he  goes  on  to  add  that  in  his  view  this  reason  is  sufficient.®’ 

It  is  nevertheless  not  sufficient  for  those  who  still  try  to  see  a 
connection  between  faith  and  baptism,  even  though  the  b^tism 
may  be  that  of  infants.  The  Report  on  the  Archbishops’  Theo¬ 
logical  Commission  on  ”  Baptism,  Confirmation  and  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,”®*  takes  up  this  question  and  agrees  that  justification  is 
I  by  faith  and  that  baptism  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  justifying 
grace  of  God  whereby  the  redeemed  sinner  becomes  the  child  of 
I  God.  In  the  case  of  an  unconscious  infant,  however,  it  should  be 
;  noted  that  the  element  of  faith  is  still  there,  though  it  is  the  faith 
of  the  sponsors  that  is  important,  and  hence  the  stress  on  the 
i  child’s  instruction  and  examination  in  the  faith  before  Communion, 

j  The  God-parents  are  even  described  as  ”  effective  guarantors  of 

'  the  child’s  own  faith  and  repentance.”  R.  E.  Davies®®  also  stresses 
the  element  of  faith  in  the  congregation. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  never  clearly  stated  how  anyone  can  be  a 

“  Professor  Oscar  Cullmann  on  Baptism,”  in  The  Baptist  Quarterly, 
vol.  xiy,^1952),  pp.  59ff. 

3®  The  Teaching  of  the  Church  Regarding  Baptism,  p.  t2. 

3®  The  Ideas  of  the  Fall  and  of  Original  Sin,  pp.  SSOff. 

37  Cf.  E.  J.  Bicknell,  op.  cit.,  p.  474. 

3®  The  Theology  of  Christian  Initiation,  pp.  16,  22. 

39  p_  5, 
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guarantor  of  the  faith  of  another,  especially  if  that  “  other  ”  be  a 
child  of  a  few  weeks  old.“  Cullmann*^  is  undoubtedly  right  when  i 
he  says  that  even  in  the  case  of  believer’s  baptism  the  faith  which  is 
there  confessed  is  no  guarantee  of  a  later  faith,  but  experience 
would  indicate  that  such  a  confession  is  much  more  likely  to  result 
in  a  later  faith  than  when  it  is  only  made  by  sponsors.  ' 

There  is  here  a  need  for  clear  thinking.  There  appear  to  be  two 
possibilities.  Either  we  may  say  that  the  Church,  in  the  course  of 
her  history,  has  changed  the  meaning  of  baptism  so  that  it  is  no  ) 
longer  a  public  confession  of  faith,  but  rather  a  symbol  of  God’s 
free  offer  of  salvation  to  all  His  children,  in  which  case  the  issue  j 
is  whether  the  Church  was  right  in  making  such  a  change,  or  we 
may  say  that  baptism  and  faith  ought  still  to  go  together,  in  which  I 
case  it  seems  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  justify  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism.  Should  it  become  clear,  however,  that  the  latter 
alternative  is  to  be  adopted,  it  would  undoubtedly  mean  that  a  ' 
new  and  weighty  responsibility  had  been  laid  upon  the  advocates 
of  believer’s  baptism  to  decide  more  definitely  what  is  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  believer’s  baptism  and  faith. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  seemed  to  many  anti-Peodobaptists  that  ) 
to  represent  baptism  as  nothing  more  than  a  public  declaration  of 
faith  leads  to  an  inadequate  view  of  the  rite.  C.  T.  Craig**  hardly 
gives  a  fair  presentation  of  the  position  of  Baptists  in  this  countiy, 
at  any  rate,  when  he  suggests  that  they  contend  that  baptism  is 
not  spiritually  efficacious  in  any  sense,  but  is  simply  symbolical 
and  declarative,  and  that  they  prefer  the  term  “  ordinance  ”  for 
“  sacrament.”  As  early  as  1925,  H.  Wheeler  Robinson*®  declared 
that  New  Testament  baptism  meant  for  Paul,  at  any  rate,  an 
experiential  union  with  Christ,  and  since  then  many  Baptists  have  [ 
abandoned  the  merely  symbolical  view  in  favour  of  a  more  sacra-  I 
mental  interpretation.** 

The  real  difficulty,  however,  is  to  decide  the  precise  connection 
between  faith  and  baptism.  There  are  two  pitfalls.*®  On  the  one 
hand  there  is  the  danger  of  saying  that  believer’s  baptism  actually 
confers  grace  as  an  ex  opere  operate  rite.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  danger  of  saying  that  believer’s  baptism  merely  con¬ 
firms  in  the  heart  of  the  believer  a  faith  which  he  already  possesses. 
Though  the  defendants  of  believer’s  baptism  have  in  terror 
from  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  there  are  several  indications 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  embrace  the  second,  which,  though 
*0  Cf.  Barth,  op.  cit.,  p.  45.  . 

Op.  cit.,  p.  52. 

♦2  The  One  Church  in  the  Light  of  the  NevJ  Testament,  p,  75.  , 

♦3  Baptist  Principles,  p.  13.  | 

**  A.  C.  Underwocxl,  A  History  of  the  English  Baptists,  pp.  268f.  1 

*®Cf.  B.  Citron,  New  Birth,  p.  135. 
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containing  much  that  is  true,  seems  to  lead  to  a  somewhat  stunted 
a  view  of  baptism.  In  fact,  it  tends  to  make  conversion  the  sacra- 

n  ment  and  baptism  little  more  than  an  appendage.*®  Though  this 

is  view,  as  such,  has  never  been  propagat^  as  the  teaching  of  any 

:e  particular  branch  of  the  Church,  the  fact  that  it  prevails  among 

It  the  rank  and  file  of  many  people  in  the  Churches  suggest  inade- 

’  quate  teaching  on  the  subject.  O.  C.  Quick*’  believes  that  the 

0  sacraments,  and  particularly  baptism,  have  real  value  in  that  they 

if  join  together  into  a  visible  fellowship  and  common  obedience  in 

0  ;  spiritual  things  people  of  guite  different  types,**  whilst  they  afford 

's  '  to  the  outsider  the  clear  appreciation  of  something  definite  and 

e  I  specific  into  which  he  is  being  asked  to  come.  He  admits  that 

e  I  individuals  can  be,  and  undoubtedly  are,  saved  without  baptism, 

h  )  but  that  the  Churdi  would  be  a  poorer  Church  if  the  sacraments 

if  did  not  exist.  In  what  ways,  therefore,  can  the  close  connection 

:r  between  faith  and  baptism  be  stressed  so  as  to  heighten  the 

a  '  popular  conception  of  the  latter  without  detracting  from  the 

IS  former? 

I-  To  stress  this  connection  we  should  no  doubt  do  well,  first,  to 

emphasise  again  the  teaching  of  Calvin*®  that  baptism  is  the  means 
it  by  which  a  man  is  made  more  fully  aware  of  what  has  happened 

if  in  his  conversion.  This  surely  would  take  us  one  stage  further 

y  towards  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  baptism,  than  the  simple 
ft  assertion  that  in  the  New  Testament,  baptism  was  the  believers'^ 
is  normal  and  natural  way  of  expressing  faith,®®  or  that  it  was  the 

il  external  counterpart  of  the  inward  attitude  of  repentance  and 

r  faith.®^ 

d  Secondly,  we  need  to  rid  ourselves  of  a  false  distinction,  which 

n  is  all  too  common,  between  faith  and  rites.  Leenhardt®“  says  that 

e  such  a  distinction  is  false  because  it  is  contrary  to  both  history  and 

i-  psychology,  where  we  learn  that  the  inner  life  is  only  intelligible 

in  so  far  as  it  comes  out  in  every  aspect  of  a  man’s  being,  and 
n  James  Denney®*  said  much  the  same  when  he  declared  that  baptism 

e  and  faith  are  “  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  same  thing.” 

y  In  this  respect  it  is  of  some  value  to  compare  baptism  to  the 

I  ^*The  result  of  this  can  be  clearly  seen  in  that  it  leads  to  unbaptised 

'  persons  being  admitted  to  membership.  Cf.  R.  C.  Walton,  The  Gathered 
5.  Community,  o.  165. 

-  The  Christum  Sacraments,  p.  178. 

^  R.  E.  Davies  (“  Christian  Initiation :  the  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testa- 
*  ment,”  in  Friends  of  Reunion  Bulletin,  No.  39,  (1951),  p.  4),  says  that  in 

h  the  New  Testament  baptism  is  the  symbol  of  Christian  unity. 

Institutes,  iv.  15. 

1  W.  F.  Flemington,  The  New  Testament  Doctrine  of  Baptistn,  p.  123. 

F.  Flemington,  op.  cit.,  p.  124. 

I  Bapteme  Chrftien,  p.  41. 

;  **  The  Death  of  Christ,  p.  185. 
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symbolism  practised  by  the  Old  Testament  Prophets.  John’s 
baptism  has  more  than  once  been  regarded  in  this  light,**  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  early  Christians,  many  of  whom 
were  Jews,  interpreted  their  baptism  along  the  same  lines.  The 
important  point  about  prophetic  symbolism  was  that  the  Prophets 
themselves  did  not  make  a  distinction  between  the  word  they  spoke 
and  the  act  they  performed®*;  W.  M.  Clow*®  says  the  Prophets 
penetrated  past  the  mere  rite  and  past  the  mere  symbol  to  the 
spiritual  truth  symbolised,  whilst  at  the  same  time  H.  Wheeler 
Robinson®’  reminds  us  that  such  acts  were  more  than  a  mere 
duplication  of  the  spoken  word. 

To  think  thus  does  not  come  naturally  to  a  western  mind,  but  it 
seems  to  the  present  writer  that  if  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  see 
God’s  salvation,  made  real  to  us  in  our  conversion,  profession  of 
faith,  and  the  subsequent  act  of  baptism  as  three  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  act,  we  should  have  gone  a  long  way  to  a  New  Testament 
understanding  of  the  sacrament,  which  is  definitely  linked  with 
man’s  faith  but  is  more  than  a  mere  appendage  to  conversion. 
Such  an  interpretation  also  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with  that  of 
Bicknell*®  when  he  says  that  baptism  in  Scripture  is  not  only  a 
sign  of  profession  but  a  means  of  grace,  that  the  blessings  of  ' 
baptism  flow  from  union  with  Christ,  and  that  baptism  is  an 
effectual  sign  of  regeneration  or  new  birth,  in  that  it  not  only 
symbolises  the  new  birth  but  conveys  it.  Furthermore,  we  should 
have  established  a  more  definite  view  of  baptism  as  an  essential 
rite  than  the  one  which  most  advocates  of  believer’s  baptism  today 
possess,  and  it  would  consequently  be  more  difficult  for  the  Paedo- 
baptists  to  attack  it  or  disregard  it.*®  Add  to  this  the  value  of  such 
an  act  for  the  candidate,  and  we  have  an  interpretation  of  baptism 
which  we  could  confidently  put  forward  in  any  discussions  on  l 
reunion.  I 

It  has  nevertheless  been  argued  by  N.  P.  Williams,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  also  by  others,  that  the  Church  was  right  to  change  the 
normal  mode  of  baptism,  and  so  we  turn  to  the  second  part  of  our 
discussion.  ^  Gilmore. 

{To  be  Continued) 

**W.  F.  Flemington,  op.  cit.,  pp,  19-22;  Leenhardt,  op,  cit.,  pp,  12ff., 
cf.  “  Leenhardt  on  Baptism,"  in  The  Baptist  Quarterly,  vol.  xv,  (1953),  pp. 

35fl. 

Cf.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  “  Prophetic  Symbolism,"  in  Old  Testament  \ 
Essays,  (1927),  pp.  1-17. 

^  The  Church  and  the  Sacraments,  p.  69.  , 

5^  Loc.  cit. 

Op  cit.  pp.  466ff.  , 

*®One  of  Bicknell’s  criticisms  of  believer’s  baptism  is  that  it  reduces 
baptism  to  little  more  than  an  aid  to  faith.  (Op.  cit.,  pp.  472f.)  I 
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The  Pictorial  and  Dramatic  Aspect 
of  Biblical  Truth 

TtiE  mother  city  of  our  religion  is  neither  Athens,  nor  Rome, 
but  Jerusalem.  The  thinking  of  the  Jew  is  not  abstract  or 
analytical  but  dramatic,  pictorial,  poetic.  He  does  not  speak  of 
omnipotence  but  presents  a  dramatic  picture  which  opens  with  the 
words  :  “  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 
The  deep-rooted  evil  in  the  heart  of  man  is  told  in  the  form  of  the 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  deliverance  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt,  the  Covenant  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Promised  Land  set  forth  a  living  picture  of  God’s 
redeeming  purpose  and  power,  and  of  the  gratitude  and  love  which 
is  rightly  demanded  of  His  children.  When  he  faces  the  problem 
of  suffering  he  produces  the  Drama  of  the  book  of  Job.  His 
history  books  are  not  primarily  concerned  with  an  accurate  record 
of  events  but  rather  to  show  forth  God’s  dealing  with  men 
and  nations.  It  is  in  poetic  form  that  the  prophets  set  out  the 
challenges  and  promises  of  God.  In  the  book  of  Psalms  there  is  a 
collection  of  fine  devotional  poetry  which  often  rises  to  sublime 
heights  of  simple  dramatic  imagery,  e.g.  in  the  23rd  Psalm.  An 
exception  must  be  made  concerning  the  Levitical  laws  (whoever 
found  poetry  and  romance  in  rules  and  regulations !)  but  even  here 
we  may  see  the  same  influence  at  work  in  the  book  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy.  The  famous  Shema  {Deut.  vi.  4-9)  quoted  by  our  Lord  as 
the  first  commandment  is  poetic  in  its  form,  and  is  put  into  the 
setting  of  the  home,  where  such  natural  interests  as  teaching, 
talking,  daily  work,  plans  and  neighbourliness,  make  their  contri¬ 
bution  of  colour  to  the  demonstration  of  deep  loyalty  to  the  Lord. 
In  Apocalyptic  the  dramatic  element  has  taken  the  bit  between  its 
teeth  and  b^ome  fantastic. 

In  the  New  Testament  this  dramatic  element  is  even  more 
clear.  The  Parables  of  our  Lord  are  truth  presented  in  pictures, 
The  Gospels  themselves  are  dramatic  in  form,  and  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper  the  drama  of  the  broken  body  and  poured  out  wine  are 
perpetuated  and  re-enacted.  In  the  case  of  Paul’s  Epistles  there 
has  been  so  much  argument  about  them  on  the  part  of  Greek  and 
Latin  scholars  and  their  successors  that  the  dramatic  element  has 
been  overlaid  and  it  needs  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  a  Jew 
who  wrote  them.  In  Romans,  which  is  the  most  logical  of  them 
all,  the  thought  proceeds  by  rhythmic  stages  until  at  the  lyrical 
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climax  at  the  end  of  chapter  8  the  reader  feels  impelled  to  stand 
up,  wave  his  arms  about,  and  shout  with  joy. 

Recognition  of  this  dramatic  aspect  of  the  Bible  should  be  a 
help  both  to  its  interpretation  and  to  its  exposition.  In  the  first 
place  it  means  a  recovery  of  the  Old  Testament  from  its  neglect 
in  the  pulpit  in  recent  days.  For  the  preacher  trained  in  the  critical 
school  there  is  apt  to  be  an  unconscious  hesitation  in  the  handling 
of  some  great  passages  owing  to  a  sense  that  there  may  be  a 
variety  of  sources  or  a  corrupt  state  of  the  text.  The  thought  of 
progressive  revelation  also  suggests  that  much  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  outmod^  by  the  New.  But  these  considera¬ 
tions  are  seen  to  be  secondary  when  the  dramatic  quality  of  the 
teaching  is  recognised.  The  bloodthirsty  background  of  such 
stories  as  those  of  David  and  Goliath,  or  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel 
should  not  be  allowed  to  spoil  the  appeal  of  these  vivid  pictures 
of  a  servant  of  God  who  is  bold  in  his  confidence  that  he  has  been 
called  to  be  a  champion  for  God  against  odds.  Even  some  of  the 
miracles  which  the  modem  man  finds  difficult  to  swallow  may  be 
accepted  as  stage  scenery  without  a  qualm. 

This  view  of  the  style  of  scripture  puts  a  new  weapon  into  the 
hands  of  the  interpreter.  Modern  scholarship  may  help  him  to 
know  the  historical  background  and  to  use  it  in  order  to  realise 
the  significance  of  the  particular  story.  But  he  will  realise  that 
while  the  interpretation  grows  out  of  the  actual  situation  it  need 
not  be  circumscribed  by  it  but  may  be  applied  on  a  wider  field  and 
to  other  and  more  recent  situations.  In  this  he  will  be  saved  from 
becoming  academic  because  it  is  a  feature  of  the  dramatic  that  it 
never  loses  touch  with  the  personal  and  dynamic.  Again  there  are 
some  types  of  Christian  truth  which  by  their  very  nature  do  not 
yield  up  their  treasures  to  a  logical  or  scientific  approach  but  which 
may  be  perceived  by  the  dramatic  eye.  In  particular  eschatology 
offers  a  rich  field  for  research  and  re-statement  along  this  line. 
This  sense  of  the  value  of  the  dramatic  style  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
presentation  of  some  aspect  of  truth  which  cannot  properly  be 
conveyed  by  logic  is  represented  by  Luther  in  words  quoted  or 
summarised  by  Aulen  in  his  book  Ckristus  Victor,  p.  125  : 

"  He  has  some  very  significant  words  in  a  passage  where  he  is 
expounding  the  Descent  into  Hell.  If,  he  says,  one  were  to  speak 
acutely  and  cleverly  of  the  subject  as  it  is  in  itself,  even  so  one  would 
never  thoroughly  explain  the  truth  of  the  matter ;  but  by  using 
imagery  one  can  describe  how  Christ  went  down  with  banner  in 
hand,  and  smote  the  devils  and  chased  them  away,  and  stormed  hell’s 
citadel.  It  would  now  be  easy  to  ask,  with  a  smile,  what  sort  of  a 
barnier  He  had  when  He  took  hell’s  castle,  and  what  it  was  made  of, 
and  why  it  was  not  burned  up  in  hell’s  fire,  or  what  sort  of  a  gate 
there  could  be  in  hell,  and  so  to  ridicule  as  simpletons  the  Christians 
who  believed  such  things.  But  this  would  be  a  fool’s  game,  such 
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as  a  swine  or  a  cow  might  join  in!  So  one  might  make  allerories 
of  it  and  explain  what  the  banner,  the  flag,  and  the  ^te  of  hell 
signify.  Chnstians  could  hardly  be  so  coarse  as  to  believe  or  say 
that  it  happened  so  in  outward  appearance,  or  that  hell  were  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  w(^  or  iron ;  rather  they  left  su(^  speculations  on  one  side 
and  spoke  in  a  simple  way  of  such  things,  just  as  always  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  things  is  set  forth  in  crude  outward  images ;  as  also  Christ 
used  images  and  parables  in  speaking  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven." 

This  view  also  suggests  the  recovery  and  developmeni  of  a 
technique  in  preaching  by  which  the  listener  is  not  invited  to 
follow  the  logic  of  a  reasoned  argument  so  much  as  to  see  the 
logic  of  a  situation  dramatically  presented.  This  is  the  technique 
of  our  Lord  in  His  parables.  It  is  a  technique  which  all  great 
preachers  have  possessed  but  which  needs  to  be  recovered,  and 
especially  in  this  day  when  the  appeal  has  to  be  made  to  a  cinema¬ 
going  people.  And  it  can  very  well  be  applied  to  children’s 
addresses. 

Such  an  approach  to  Scripture  opens  up  a  rich  mine  for  those 
who  know  how  to  use  the  right  tools.  The  suggestion  may  also 
be  put  forward  that  those  who  are  preparing  a  modem  translation 
should  not  only  enlist  the  talents  of  scholars  and  theologians  but 
also  of  dramatists  and  poets. 

These  are  solid  gains.  But  there  are  also  dangers  and  tempta¬ 
tions.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  in  apocalyptic  literature 
the  dramatic  element  took  the  bit  between  its  teeth  and  became 
fantastic.  Such  a  danger  does  not  present  itself  to  the  modem 
matter-of-fact  mind.  What  is  more  likely  today  is  the  tendency  to 
suppose  that  the  dramatic  form  establishes  the  truth  instead  of 
being  a  vehicle  to  convey  it.  The  truth  must  be  there  first  in  its 
own  right  and  must  be  ready  to  submit  to  examination  both  from 
reason  and  from  analysis.  These  must  not  be  dismissed  but  rather 
must  be  taken  into  partnership,  so  that  we  might  even  say  (without 
any  irreverence  being  intended) :  “  and  now  abideth  reason,  re¬ 
search  and  poetry,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  poetry.” 

Now  the  Greeks  were  well  aware  of  the  value  of  poetry  and 
drama  and  gave  them  artistic  expressions  which  profoundly 
shocked  the  orthodox  Jew.  The  trouble  was,  however,  that  for  the 
Greeks  the  drama  was  humanistic  in  its  impulse  and  artificial  in  its 
expression  with  the  result  that  development  was  in  the  direction 
either  of  burlesque  or  of  stark  tragedy.  Dramatisation  in  itself  is 
not  enough  and  may  easily  degenerate  into  mere  entertainment. 
It  is  then  no  more  than  the  delineation  of  the  follies  and  the  antics 
of  h<Mno  sapiens.  The  Jew,  however,  was  naturally  dramatic  be¬ 
cause  he  saw  life  as  a  huge  drama  being  shaped  by  God  Himself, 
a  drama  in  which  every  man  was  compelled  to  be  an  actor.  For  him 
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God  is  alive  and  active.  It  is  this  dynamic  view  of  God  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  Bible  and  which  confronts  every  age  with 
a  message  clothed  in  dramatic  form.  Both  for  the  writer  and  the 
reader  Ae  proper  attitude  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Elijah : 
"  As  the  Lord  liveth  before  whom  I  stand.” 

E.  H.  Daniell. 


Now  Children!  by  ].  R.  Edwairds.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press, 

3s.  6d.)  I 

Here  are  thirty-three  talks  to  boys  and  girls  by  one  who  over  i 

the  years  has  given  abundant  proof  of  his  love  for  children,  his  I 

understanding  of  their  minds  and  his  gift  for  speaking  to  them. 
Ministers  and  others  will  find  these  pages  helpful. 

Billyhoe,  by  William  J.  May.  (Independent  Press,  3s.  6d.)  ' 

In  what  appears  to  be  Mr.  May’s  49th  publication  we  are 
here  supplied  with  twenty-five  talks  for  young  people,  including 
four  for  special  occasions  and  six  based  on  popular  phrases.  This 
little  book  will  be  found  useful  by  those  who  have  to  speak  to 
children. 

Scottish  Journal  of  Theology,  March,  1954,  has  articles  on  the 
priesthood  of  believers,’  Luther’s  doctrine  of  the  Ministry,  on 
Baptism,  an  R.C.  interpretation  of  Barth,  and  Anglicanism  and 
the  Ministry.  I 


Mennonate  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.,  1954,  includes  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  testimonies  by  early  Anabaptist  martyrs,  an  appeal  to 
Lutherans  to  reconsider  their  evaluation  of  Anabaptism,  an  article 
on  modern  evangelism,  and  some  bibliographical  and  research 
notes. 
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For  having,  in  our  April  issue,  p.  242,  located  the  South-  | 
Western  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Louisvilla,  Kentucky,  , 
intead  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  the  Editor  offers  apologies.  I 
Louisville  is  the  location  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Seminary.  ' 
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Calvinist  and  Zwinglian  Views  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  among  the 
Baptists  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 

Dr.  Ernest  Payne  in  The  Fellowship  of  Believers^  says  that 
among  the  Baptists  there  has  been  no  one  view  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  It  is  our  purpose  to  expand  the  evidence  for  this  state¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  Baptists  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  General  Baptists 

John  Smyth,  the  earliest  English  General  Baptist,  calls  the 
Supper  "  the  external  symbol  of  the  communion  of  Christ  and  the 
faithful  among  themselves  with  faith  and  love.”*  Elsewhere  he 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Supper  does  not  confer  grace,  but  presents 
and  figures  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  shows  that  we  are 
”  flesh  of  His  flesh,  and  bone  of  His  bone :  in  the  communion  of 
the  same  spirit.”*  Again,  it  “  teacheth  us  by  the  outward  handling 
to  mount  upwards  with  the  heart  in  holy  prayer,  to  beg  at  Christ’s 
hands  the  true  signified  food  :  and  it  aomonisheth  us  of  thankful¬ 
ness  to  God,  and  of  verity  and  love  with  one  another.”*  In  fact, 
“  the  sacraments  have  the  same  use  that  the  word  hath,  that  they 
are  a  visible  word  and  that  they  teach  to  the  eye  of  them  that 
understand  as  the  word  teacheth  the  ears  of  them  that  have  ears 
to  hear.”*  Smyth’s  views  accord  with  those  of  De  Ries  and  the 
Mennonites,*  and  are  ”  Zwinglian.” 

Similarly,  for  Thomas  Helwys  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  “  the 
outward  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  communion  between  Christ 
and  the  faithful  mutually  ...  to  declare  his  death  until  he  come.”^ 
The  first  General  Baptist  Confession,  that  of  1651,  says  only  that 
the  Lord’s  Supper  is  “  a  memorial  of  his  suffering.”® 

The  1678  Confession  of  Faith  does  strike  a  different  note.  It 

*  Payne,  E.  A. :  Op.  cit.  (1944  Ed.),  p.  51. 

*  Smyth,  T. ;  (Latin)  Confession  of  Faith,  §  15. 

*  Smyth,  J. ;  (Lonnr)  Confession  of  Faith,  §§  72  f. 

♦  Smyth,  f. :  (De  Kies)  Confession  of  Faith,  §32. 

®  Smyth,  J. :  (Longer)  Confession  of  Faith,  §74. 

*  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith,  §§  xxx,  xxxiii ;  McGlothlin,  W. : 
Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith,  pp.  42ff. 

Helwys,  Th. :  A  Declaration  of  Faith,  §  16. 

*Oa  cit.,  §51 
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was  put  out  in  an  attempt  to  minimise  the  differences  between  the 
Baptists,  even  those  of  Arminian  views,  and  the  Presbyterians, 
and  to  be  as  orthodox  as  possible  from  the  Calvinist  point  of  view.® 

It  was  probably  not  the  norm  of  Baptist  belief  but  the  utmost 
limit  of  Calvinist  teaching  they  could  accept.  So,  even  when  in 
chapter  xxxiii.,  it  presents  only  verbal  differences  from  parts  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, on  which  this  Baptist 
Ccwifession  was  based  in  general,  it  is  still  questionable  how  far  it 
represents  the  actual  views  of  Baptists.  Even  so  it  omits  that 
paragraph  in  the  Westminster  Confession^^  which  sets  forth  the 
manner  of  the  partaking  of  the  Body  and  Blood  in  unmistakably 
“  Calvinist  ”  terms.  This  General  Baptist  Confession  refuses  to 
commit  itself  to  a  “  Calvinist  ”  doctrine  of  the  Supper,  though 
it  does  not  exclude  it. 

Thomas  Grantham  gave  considerable  space  to  refuting  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.^  For  him,  otherwise,  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  “  to  set  forth  Christ  and  him  crucified.”^  “  It  was  our 
Saviour’s  design  by  this  Holy  Rite,  to  keep  himself  the  better  in 
remembrance  of  his  chosen  Disciples.”^*  It  saves  us  from  thinking 
that  there  is  any  other  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,“  and  plainly 
shows  that  His  blood  was  shed  for  sins ;  as  well  “  the  second 
coming  of  our  Lord  in  person,  or  in  that  Body  which  dyed  (jtc) 
for  us,  is  hereby  evidently  set  forth,  as  the  great  expectation  of 
all  that  believe  on  him.”^®  Otherwise,  the  Supper  has  three 
functions : — 

i.  It  teaches  humility,  brotherly  love  and  Christian  unity.^'^ 

ii.  It  conduceth  to  the  Stability  of  Christians  in  the  Faith.“  j 

iii.  “  It  is  useful  to  stir  up  Christians  to  attain  and  keep  up 
the  Qualifications  which  fit  them  for  Communion  with  Christ,  and 
one  with  another.”^*  While  this  "  holy  manducation  ”  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  Christian  unity  even  more  than  is  “  cheerful  joyning 
together  in  prayer,”^  it  is  not  thought  of  as  itself  constituting  the 
life  of  the  church  as  a  body.  Further,  regarding  iii,  nourishment 

*  Underwood,  A.  C. ;  A  History  of  the  English  Baptists,  p.  106. 

10  Op.  cit.,  §  xxix  (I,  V,  VI). 

11  Op.  fit.,  §xxix  (VII). 

1^  Grantham,  Th. :  Hear  the  Church,  pp.  12  f.,  53-55.  Christianismus 
Primitiims,  Book  II,  Part  II,  Ch.  7,  §  ix,  pp.  96-98. 

IS  Grantham,  Th. :  Christianismus  Primitk  tis,  Book  II,  Part  II,  Ch.  ■ 
7,  §  iii,  pp.  85  f.  I 

1*  Ibid. 

^^Ibid.  , 

i«  Ibid. 

11  Op.  cit.,  §§  iv  f.,  pp.  87  f. 

1®  Op.  cit.,  §  vi.,  pp.  89  f. 

i®Op.  cit.,  |vii,  p.  91. 

so  Op.  cit.,  §  v.,  p.  89. 
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is  obtained  subjectively  from  partaking  of  the  Supper  “  with  the 
whole  heart  ”  and  “  hungering  after  righteousness.” 

Another  General  Baptist  writing  :  “  Ten  Infallible  Signes  and 
Markes,”®^  is  also  “  Zwinglian.”  In  fact,  it  seems  hard  to  find  any 
evidence  of  any  other  than  ”  Zwinglian  ”  doctrine  regarding  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  This  is  one  matter  in  which  the  English  General 
Baptists  show  the  influence  of  Continental  (Anabaptist)  Mennon- 
ites. 

The  Particular  Baptists 

The  earliest  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Particular  Baptists, 
that  of  1644,“  makes  but  the  barest  mention  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  discussion  among  the  earlier  Baptists.  The 
earliest  writing  by  them  on  sacramental  theory  dates  from  the  last 
decades  of  the  seventeenth  centu^,  and  even  then  there  is  no 
treatment  on  the  scale  of  that  given  by  such  Independents  as 
Thomas  Goodwin  and  John  Owen. 

The  1677  Confession, “  intended  to  show  the  solidarity  of  the 
Baptists  with  the  Presbyterian  and  other  Calvinist  bodies,  followed 
the  Westminster  Confession,  particularly  in  §7“,  relating  to  the 
nature  of  the  believer’s  reception  in  the  Supper.  However,  §l 
was  emended  by  the  Baptists  to  exclude  the  words  “  sacrament,” 
“  seal,”  “  pledge  ”  and  “  sacrifice  of  himself,”  and  in  §5  “  figura¬ 
tively  ”  was  substituted  for  “  sacramentally.”  Qearly,  at  least 
some  Baptists  would  not  be  bound  to  accept  “  Calvinist  ”  sacra¬ 
mental  doctrine.  There  were  however  those  Particular  Baptists 
who  did  hold  a  “  Calvinist  ”  view  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  fact 
the  1704  Baptist  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith  reproduced  the 
relevant  items  of  the  39  Articles  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer*® 
without  modification. 

Benjamin  Reach  said  that  in  the  Supper  “  there  is  a  mystical 
Conveyance  or  Communication  of  all  Christ’s  blessed  Merits  to 
our  Souls  through  Faith  held  forth  thereby,  and  in  a  glorious 
Manner  received,  in  the  right  Participation  of  it.”*®  Further : 
“  Dost  thou  know  what  spiritual  Blessings  thou  losest  by  thy 
Neglect  hereof ;  is  not  Loss  of  Communion  with  Christ  a  great 
Loss  ?  ”*''  The  Articles  of  Faith  of  the  Horsly  Down  church,  of 
which  Reach  was  pastor,  say  of  the  Supper,  “  it  being  appointed 
for  our  spiritual  Nourishment  and  Growth  in  Grace,  and  as  a 

Op.  cit.  supra,  pp.  13-15. 

22  McGlothlin,  W. :  Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith,  pp.  174-189. 

2*  Op.  cit.,  §  XXX. 

2<  §  xxix  of  Westminster  Confession=§  xxx  of  1677  Baptist  Confession. 

2*  §§  XXV,  xxvi,  xxviii-xxx. 

2«Keach,  B. :  Tropologia,  Book  IV,  p.  623. 

22  Keach,  B. :  Op.  cit.,  p.  625. 
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farther  Engagement  in,  and  to  all  Duties  we  owe  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  as  a  Pledge  of  his  eternal  Love  to  us.”*®  In  the  Catechism, 
based  on  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  and  which  Keach 
compiled,  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  called  an  “  effectual  means  of 
Salvation,”  by  virtue  of  “  the  blessing  of  Christ,  and  the  working 
of  the  Spirit  in  those  that  by  faith  receive.”*®  In  it,  “  the  worthy 
Receivers  are  not  after  a  corporeal  and  carnal  manner,  but  by 
Faith,  made  Partakers  of  his  Body  and  Blood,  with  all  his  Benefits, 
to  their  spiritual  Nourishment  and  growth  in  Grace.”®® 

However,  this  doctrine  is  not  revealed  in  Reach’s  hymns.  The 
nine  of  the  “  Near  Three  Hundred  Hymns  ”  in  Spiritual  Melody, 
for  use  at  the  Supper  were  hymns  of  praise  to  Christ  with  but  little 
specific  reference  to  the  sacrament.  We  quote  from  the  only  one®^ 
which  has  its  imagery  controlled  by  the  Supper  : — 

1.  With  precious  Food,  Lord,  we  are  fed, 

Which  we  have  cause  to  prize; 

Our  Table  is  most  richly  spread, 

With  choice  Varieties. 

2.  The  harmless  Lamb  most  innocent 

For  us  is  ready  slain; 

And  we  as  Guests  are  hither  sent 
To  feed  on  him  again. 

3.  But  O  what  Love  and  Grace  is  here ! 

When  we  were  hungry, 

Christ’s  Body,  Lord,  Thou  didst  prepare 
That  for  us  he  might  die. 

In  his  Tropologia,^^  as  the  title  itself  suggests,  Keach  develops 
the  aspect  of  representation,  setting  out  in  tabular  form  the  various 
actions  and  their  significations  alongside.  For  example,  in  the 
fourth  section,  the  “  Metaphor  ”  is  “  Christ  gave  the  Bread  to  his 
disciples,”  while  the  “  Parallel  ”  is  “  Signifying  not  only  his  giving 
himself  for  us,  but  his  giving  himself  freely  with  all  his  Benefits 
to  us.”®®  His  exegesis  of  the  Words  of  Institution  was  figurative®*; 
he  noted  a  double  figure  in  “  the  cup  ”  =  “  the  wine  ”  =  "  the 
blood  of  Christ.” 

Keach  was  a  “  Calvinist  ”  too  in  rejecting  the  spiritualising 

2®  Horsly  Down  Articles  of  Faith,  jcxiv. 

Keach,  B. :  The  Baptist  Catechism,  §  96.  Note ;  This  Catechism  was 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Particular  Baptists. 

30  Op.  cit.,  §  102. 

3^  Keach,  B. :  Spiritual  Melody,  No.  151,  w.  1-3. 

33  Keach,  B. :  Op.  cit.,  pp.  620  f. 

®®/6id. 

3<  Op.  cit.,  pp.  616-620. 
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of  the  Body.®®  Christ’s  body  was  of  the  same  kind  as  our  own,®* 
and  at  “  the  last  Day  he  shall  come  visibly  and  locally  from 
Heaven.”®’  Thus  the  virtue  in  the  Supper  is  by  the  working  of  the 
Spirit®®  and  answering  faith,®*  not  by  an  ubiquitous  corporeal 
Presence. 

William  Mitchell,  too,  is  typically  “  Calvinist.”  “  By  the 
Spirit  and  faith,”  worthy  receivers  are  made  “  Partakers  of  his 
Body  and  Blood,  with  all  his  Benefits,  to  their  Spiritual  Nourish¬ 
ment  and  Growth  in  Grace,”**  using  the  wording  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Shorter  Catechism.**  There  is  no  “  Real  Sacrifice,”  but,  in 
the  words  of  the  Westminster  Confession,*®  “  only  a  Memorial  of 
that  one  offering  up  of  himself,  by  himself,  upon  the  Cross,  once 
for  all;  and  a  spiritual  Oblation  of  all  possible  Praise  unto  God 
for  the  same.”*®  The  Word  of  Institution  and  “  the  Work  of  the 
Spirit,”  not  the  intention  of  the  administrator,  nor  any  inherent 
power,  confers  “  the  Grace  which  is  exhibited  in  or  by  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  rightly  used.”**  The  purpose  is  to  “  represent  him.  and  his 
Benefits,  and  to  confirm  our  Interest  in  him,  and  solemnly  to 
engage  us  to  the  Service  of  God  in  Christ.”*® 

Hercules  Collins  is  a  “  Calvinist  ”  also.  In  the  Lord’s  Supper 
there  is  declared  and  sealed  to  us  the  “  Remission  of  Sins,  and 
Life  everlasting.”*®  The  Body  of  Christ  is  so  described  “  sacra¬ 
mentally  ”*’ ;  the  Mass  is  a  denial  of  the  work  of  Christ,*®  but  in 
“  this  visible  Signe  and  Pledg  ”  we  are  assured  that  “  his  crucified 
Body,  and  Blo^  shed,  are  indeed  the  Meat  and  Drink  of  our 
Souls,  whereby  they  are  nourished  to  eternal  life.”*®  “  We  are  as 
verily  Partakers  of  his  Body  and  Blood,  through  the  working  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  we  do  perceive  (sic)  by  the  Mouth  of  our 
Body,  these  holy  Signes  in  Remembrance  of  him.”®*  We  become 
“  Flesh  of  his  Flesh,  and  Bone  of  his  Bones.”®*.  His  body, 

®®Cf.  Calvin,  J. ;  Institutes,  IV,  xvii,  26-30. 

3®/6i(f. 

3’  Ibid. 

3®  Keach,  B. :  The  Baptist  Catechism,  §  96 ;  Underhill,  E.  B.  (Ed.) : 
Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith,  p.  268. 

3®  Reach,  B. :  Tropologia,  pp.  620  f. 

Mitchell,  W.,  Jachin  and  Boas,  §  xxxii. 

**§96. 

«§xxix:  II. 

«3  Ibid. 

Op.  cit.,  §  xxx. 

‘»  Ibid. 

Collins,  H. :  An  Orthodox  Catechism,  p.  25. 

Op.  cit.,  p.  ♦!. 

*^Op.  cit.,  pp.  42  f. 

**Op.cit.,  p.  41. 

®®0^.  cit.,  pp  41  f. 

®3  Op.  cit.,  pp.  38  f. 
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however,  is  in  heaven;  the  virtue  of  the  sacrament  is  effected  by 
the  Spirit,  and  our  faith  receives.®* 

Thomas  Hardcastle,  pastor  of  the  Broadmead  Church,  Bristol, 
declared  that :  “  It  is  a  great  supper,  in  regard  of  the  effects  of  it, 
it  seales  justification,  it  scales  pardon,  it  scales  peace  and  salvation. 

.  .  .  Jesus  Christ  will  be  here  himselfe  at  this  supper.”®*  Christ 
will  do  five  things  at  his  coming  : — 

i.  “  See  what  posture  of  soul  they  are  in.” 

ii.  “  Bid  his  guests  welcome,  and  bid  them  eat.” 

iii.  “  See  that  they  want  nothing.” 

iv.  “  Afford  them  his  presence.” 

V.  “  Draw  forth  their  graces,  and  so  perfume  them,  to  set 
faith  acting  and  love  acting  and  joy  acting.”®* 

It  is  a  “  strengthening  Ordinance.”®®  “  The  hody  and  blood 
of  Christ  for  faith  applyes  a  Christ  crucified  and  all  the  benefits 
of  his  death.”®®  Of  the  subjective  aspect  Hardcastle  says  that  we 
“  eat  and  drink  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  spiritually  ”  when  we 
believe  that  Christ  died  for  us,  our  sins  are  pardoned,  and  we  are 
united  to  Christ.®''  The  virtue  of  the  sacrament  “  works 
diversly  ” ;  “  the  Lord  doth  not  always  poure  out  his  gifts  the  same 
day  we  come  to  him  in  his  holy  Ordinances.”®*  He  closely  con¬ 
nects  the  Supper  with  the  Passion,  of  which  it  is  a  “  lively  preach¬ 
ing.”  ”  He  is  crucified  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  representatively.”®® 
Underneath  this  devotional  treatment  one  may  detect  “  Calvinist  ” 
doctrine.  The  Supper,  however,  is  for  the  individual  rather  than 
either  a  mark  of,  or  nourishment  for,  the  Church. 

Some  Baptists,  judging  by  their  scanty  references,  viewed 
the  Supper  as  a  Memorial  Feast.  For  example,  Thos.  Collier  could 
say  of  it  only  that  it  is  a  figure  “  very  significant  and  of  especial 
use  in  the  Church  of  Christ,”  which  “  serves  especially  to  kero  in 
remembrance  the  Death  and  Sufferings  of  our  Lord  Jesus.”*®  It 
is  an  ”  Ordinance  that  presenteth  Jesus  Christ  Crucified  (with  all 
his  benefits)  to  the  eye,  that  the  eye  may  affect  the  heart  ...  to 
make  use  of  our  senses  for  our  spiritual  good.”®* 

Some  very  influential  Baptists  made  very  little  reference  to 

cH.,  pp.  38  f.,  42. 

Hardcastle,  Th. :  Expositions,  pp  .152  f. 

Op.  cit.,  p.  148. 

®®0/>.  cit.,  p.  146. 

Op.  cit.,  pp.  146  f. 

Op.  cit.,  pp.  151  f. 

M  Ihid. 

*®G)lHer,  Th. :  Body  of  Divinity,  pp.  471  f. 
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the  Supper.  Vavasor  Powell,  who  appears  to  be  a  “  Calvinist, 
is  one  such.  To  John  Bunyan  the  Supper  was  a  valued  “  Ordin¬ 
ance,”®*  but  he  hardly  did  more  than  mention  it.®*  When  Edward 
Drapes  defended  the  sacraments  against  “  Spirit  ”  sects  he  devoted 
fifty  pages  to  Baptism,  but  only  two  to  the  Lord’s  Supper.®® 

The  last  named  is  one  who  kept  very  severely  to  the  repetition 
of  Scriptural  phrases  in  referring  to  the  Supper.  Randall  Roper, 
likewise  controverting  sects  which  advocated  the  disuse  of  outward 
forms  such  as  water,  bread  and  wine,  likewise  keeps  severely  to 
Scriptural  statements  in  his  few  references  to  the  Supper.®® 

Thus  while  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  find  any  but  “  Zwing- 
lian  ”  views  among  the  General  Baptists,  both  "  Calvinist  ”  and 
“  Zwinglian  ”  approaches  are  found  among  the  Particular  Baptists. 

(Note. — In  the  above  we  have  used  “Calvinist”  as  a  convenient  term 
for  views  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  which  allow  for  a  real,  spiritual  partaking 
of  the  Body  md  Blood  of  Christ  therein.*^  Likewise  we  have  used  the 
term  “  Zwinglian  ”  to  denote  views  of  the  Supper  according  to  which  it 
is  either  a  mere  badge  of  the  fellowship,  or  a  memorial  and  representation 
of  the  Passion  of  (Christ.  We  do  not  imply  necessarily  that  Ulrich  Zwingli 
was  a  consistent  "  Zwinglian.”  The  views  of  Calvin  and  Zwingli,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  Reformers  are  discussed  at  some  length  in  books  such  as 
Alexander  Barclay's  The  Protestant  Doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.) 

E.  P.  Winter. 


** (Vavasor  Powell):  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Vavasor  Powell, 
p.  38. 

Brown,  J. :  John  Bunyan,  II,  p.  147. 

**  Bunyan,  J. :  Works  (Offor  Mition),  I,  pp.  516  f. 

Drapes,  E. :  Gospel  Glory,  pp.  164  f. 

*•  Roper,  R. :  Truth  Vindicated,  pp.  12-16. 

Cf.  Calvin,  J. :  Institutes,  IV,  xvii,  19  (Beveridge’s  translation)  :  “  I 
willingly  admit  anj^ing  which  helps  to  express  the  true  and  substantial  com¬ 
munication  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  as  exhibited  to  believers 
under  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  supper,  understanding  that  they  are  received 
not  by  the  imagination,  or  the  intellect  merely,  but  are  enjoyed  in  reality  as 
the  food  of  eternal  life.” 

In  this  context  “  exhibited  ”  means  “  tendered,”  “  preferred,”  not  merely 
“shown.”  There  is  no  record  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  latter  sense 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  use  of  Ae  word 
“  exhibition  ”  for  a  grant  of  money  for  college  use  is  a  better  analogy  here 
than  for  a  flower-show,  where  die  “  exhibits  ”  are  merely  for  observation. 
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Puritanism  and  Richard  Baxter,  by  Hugh  Martin.  (S.C.M.  Press, 
15s.) 

IN  this  instructive  and  enjoyable  book — ^the  substance  of  which  is 
being  delivered  this  year  in  the  form  of  the  Whitley  Lectures — 

Dr.  Martin’s  skilful  pen  has  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  present¬ 
ing  the  truth  about  Puritanism  and  of  illustrating  the  principles  ^ 
and  achievements  of  the  movement  by  portraying  the  life  and 
work  of  Richard  Baxter. 

First  we  are  given  the  history  of  the  movement  and  then 
shown  its  attitude  (so  often  and  widely  misunderstood  and  as 
blithely  misrepresented  by  those  who  should  know  better)  to  the 
arts,  recreation,  Sunday,  holy  days  and  toleration,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  author  exposes  the  falsity  of  the  vulgar  legend  of  the 
gloomy,  philistine  Puritan  which  was  deliberately  and  mischiev-  I 
ously  created  at  the  Restoration.  In  so  doing  Dr.  Martin,  who  ' 
writes  with  balanced  judgment  and  a  sound  historical  perspective, 
has  rendered  a  real  service.  In  the  making  of  modem  England  and 
the  shaping  of  our  national  character  the  Puritans  played  a  notable 
part  and  it  is  important,  therefore,  that  our  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  them  should  be  in  accord  with  the  truth.  Dr.  Martin 
then  goes  on  to  describe  the  manifold  gifts  and  rich  attainments 
of  that  “  evangelical.  Catholic  Christian,”  Richard  Baxter,  who  as 
the  author  shows  was  typical  of  Puritanism  at  its  best.  Baxter 
was  a  remarkable  man  and  many  will  be  grateful  for  this  enlight¬ 
ening  study  of  his  character  and  work.  Based  upon  sound  scholar¬ 
ship,  this  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  biography,  to  the  i 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  our  knowledge  of  English  I 
religious  development  and,  by  much  of  what  Dr.  Martin  says  as  I 
well  as  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  expressed,  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
unity.  Those  of  us  who  have  derived  so  much  pleasure  and  profit 
from  reading  these  pages  will  wish  for  the  book  the  wide 
circulation  it  deserves. 

Bible  Themes  from  Matthew  Henry,  by  Selwyn  Gummer  and 
Frank  Colquhoun.  (Marshall,  Morgan  and  Scott,  17s.  M.) 
From  Matthew  Henry’s  famous  Commentary  Mr.  Gummer 
has  selected,  arranged  and  edited  under  26  doctrinal  subjects  a  I 
number  of  passages  from  the  expositor’s  choicest  work.  While 
these  are  primarily  devotional  studies,  the  preacher  will  find  in  the 
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book  an  ample  store  of  biblical  material  for  sermons,  drawn  from 
a  work  that  has  stood  the  test  of  some  250  years.  Each  section 
concludes  with  a  sermon  outline  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  based  upon  the 
respective  themes.  In  the  preacher’s  study  this  volume  may  occupy 
a  useful  place.  Those  who  cannot  raise  the  10  guineas  to  purchase 
the  new  edition  of  Matthew  Henry  advertised  on  the  jacket  will 
find  in  this  volume  an  abundant  supply  of  devotional  and  homiletic 
material,  and  no  doubt  many  a  hard-pressed  preacher  will,  as  the 
result  of  its  publication,  feel  thankful  to  Mr.  Gummer  and  Mr. 
Colquhoun  for  the  work  they  have  done. 


The  Protestant  Credo,  ed.  Vergilius  Perm.  (Philosophical  Library, 

New  York,  $5.00.) 

Here  are  ten  essays  by  a  group  of  distinguished  American 
scholars,  including  two  Baptists,  who  represent  the  major  denom¬ 
inations.  All  the  contributors  are  of  the  liberal  school  and  they 
write  with  a  clarity  and  quality  of  style  for  which  one  looks  in 
vain,  as  a  rule,  amongst  the  neo-orthodox.  Many  good  things  are 
said  and  much  that  is  provocative,  while  the  reader’s  interest  is 
held  throughout.  All  the  same,  one  doubts  whether  the  Protestan¬ 
tism  of  the  future  lies,  as  one  contributor  suggests,  in  a  religion 
which  is  content  to  leave  Jesus  live  in  the  first  century  and  in 
which  the  miracles,  resurrection,  the  sinlessness  of  Christ,  the 
relation  of  the  Cross  to  salvation,  among  other  things,  will  occupy 
a  minor  place.  Amid  the  dogmatisms  of  our  day  the  stress  in  these 
pages  on  freedom  of  inquiry  is  to  be  welcomed,  but  there  is  more 
to  Protestantism  than  tliat.  Consequently,  while  there  is  much  in 
this  book  to  enjoy,  one  puts  it  down  with  some  sense  of  dis¬ 
appointment. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 


Congregational  Praise.  Tonic  Solfa  Edition.  (Independent  Press, 
19s.  6d.) 

The  publication  of  Congregational  Praise  was  noticed  in  these 
pages  in  April,  1952.  The  issue  of  a  Tonic  Solfa  edition  of  any 
tune-book  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  use  the  Old 
Notation.  But  this  fine  volume  reminds  us  that  there  are  many 
members  of  choirs  and  congregations  who  rely  on  the  Tonic  Solfa 
method.  These  are  admirably  served  by  this  new  edition,  which 
enables  such  an  outstanding  collection  of  hymns,  tunes  and  chants 
to  become  still  more  widely  known. 

Frank  Dodson. 
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A  Brief  History  of  English  Congregationalism,  by  Albert  Peel. 

(Independent  Press,  3s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  new  reprint  of  a  book  that  first  appeared  in  1931. 
Within  fewer  than  a  hundred  pages  the  skilful  pen  of  the  late 
Albert  Peel  has  packed  a  surprising  amount  of  information  and 
traced  the  story  in  a  way  that  never  loses  interest.  It  should  do 
much  to  inspire  devotion  to  the  principles  which  the  author 
cherished  as  well  as  impart  knowledge.  We  wish  for  it  a  wide 
circulation  and  hope  it  will  not  be  neglected  by  Baptists  who,  after 
all,  share  part  of  the  story  and  many  of  the  principles. 

One  Christ,  One  World,  One  Church,  by  Norman  Victor  Hope. 

(Independent  Press,  3s.  6d.) 

The  Professor  of  Church  History  at  Princeton  here  provides 
an  admirable  introduction  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  movement.  Briefly  but  comprehensively  and  clearly  he 
traces  its  history  to  Amsterdam,  1948,  and  then  discusses  some  of 
the  problems  and  prospects,  ending  with  a  bibliography  of  recent 
publications.  Defending  the  use  of  the  term  “  ecumenical,”  he 
points  to  its  long  and  honourable  history.  As  a  short,  concise 
account  of  the  movement,  this  small  book  meets  a  need  and  will 
be  welcomed.  We  assume  that  naming  the  author  of  The  Claims 
of  the  Free  Churches  as  “  Harry  ”  Townsend  is  a  slip  of  the  pen 
rather  than  an  instance  of  American  friendliness. 

Doctrinal  Preaching.  Its  neglect  and  recovery,  by  W.  E.  Sangster. 

(Berean  Press,  2s.) 

In  the  seventh  Joseph  Smith  Memorial  Lecture  Dr.  Sangster 
laments  the  drift  in  modern  preaching  from  the  foundation  truths 
of  the  Christian  Faith.  He  pleads  for  a  return  to  the  preaching, 
squarely  based  on  the  Bible,  that  expounds  great  themes  and 
relates  them  to  life.  Faults  in  pulpit  language  and  style  are  ex¬ 
posed  and  the  need  for  plain,  clear  speech  is  called  for.  This  is  a 
timely  publication  and,  were  it  to  be  widely  read  and  heeded,  one 
feels  sure  the  effect  would  be  a  much-needed  improvement  in 
modem  sermons. 

The  Billy  Graham  Story,  by  Charles  T.  Cook.  (Marshall,  Morgan 

and  Scott,  8s.  6d.) 

Based  upon  material  gathered  from  many  sources,  this  little 
book  by  the  consulting  editor  of  The  Christian  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  young  Baptist  evangelist  whose 
campaigns  in  America  and  Britain  have  had  spectacular  results. 
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Dr.  Gx)k  attributes  his  success  to  his  personal  qualities,  the 
centrality  of  the  Bible  and  the  Cross  to  his  message,  his  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  churches  and  the  support  of  widespread  prayer.  A 
number  of  illustrations  and  five  of  Dr.  Graham’s  addresses  are 
included.  His  British  campaign  will  have  created  a  demand  for 
such  a  book  as  this  and  in  this  well-written  and  entirely  sym¬ 
pathetic  interpretation  of  the  man  and  his  message  that  need  will 
be  met. 

Seventh  Day  Baptist  Year  Book.  (American  Sabbath  Tract 
Society,  $1.50.) 

*  Here  are  the  minutes  of  the  General  Conference,  1953,  annual 
'  reports,  denominational  statistics  and  directory  of  the  Sabbatarian 
Baptists.  Not  the  least  active  of  their  departments  is  the  Historical 
Society,  which  reports  the  preparation  of  a  treatise  on  the  Stennett 
j  family,  the  collection  of  numerous  genealogies  and  proposed 
I  studies  of  Peter  Chamberlen,  Wm.  H.  Black  and  Wm.  M.  Jones. 
The  appointment  of  a  delegate  to  attend  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  at  Evanston,  Ill.  is  reported  as  is  an  enlightened  resolu¬ 
tion  on  international  affairs  passed  by  the  Conference.  Total 
membership  is  given  as  6,257. 

Baptist  Life  in  Beeston:  1804-1954,  by  Cecil  Powney  and  John 
E.  T.  Hough.  (C.  Powney,  John  Qifford  Memorial  Church, 
Beeston,  Notts.,  2s.  3d.  post  free.) 

This  booklet  of  40  pp.  or  so  tells  the  story  of  the  church 
I  whose  chief  claim  to  fame  is  that  it  nurtured,  baptized  and  sent 
I  into  the  ministry  Dr.  John  Clifford,  after  whom  it  was  renamed 
in  1936.  Although  the  church  (which  is  of  the  General  Baptist 
tradition)  was  formed  in  1804,  there  were  Baptists  in  Beeston  long 
before  that  date.  Having  in  its  time  overcome  many  trials,  the 
church  continues  its  witness,  and  will  doubtless  find  fresh  inspira¬ 
tion  from  a  fresh  consideration  of  its  histoiy. 

!  Religious  Liberalism  in  Eighteenth  Century  England,  by  Roland 
N.  Stromberg.  (Oxford  University  Press,  21s.) 

There  are  many  who  would  regard  the  religious  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century  merely  as  a  period  of  rest  after  the  fervour  and 
excitement  of  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  the 
seventeenth,  or  as  a  time  of  Christian  regression,  which  heralded 
the  age  of  the  Methodist  Revival  and  the  great  Missiona^  century. 
Yet  to  those  interested  in,  what  this  works  terms  intellectual 
history,  it  is  a  time  full  of  interest  and  movement,  presenting  us 
with  a  key  to  interpret  the  preceding  and  subsequent  movements. 
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Mr.  Stromberg  illustrates  well  the  variety  of  ideas  held  at  this 
time  by  Arians,  Socinians,  Deists  and  Arminians,  and  describes 
their  relationships  with  each  other  and,  in  particular  with  orthodox  ' 
Christianity,  for  the  orthodox  were  as  anxious  to  defend  their 
views  as  were  the  other  groups  to  attack  them.  Deism  is  set  in  its 
true  perspective.  If  this  was  a  period  when  religion  “  fell  the 
victim  of  complacence  and  materialism,”  and  when  thought  in 
every  realm  of  ideas,  especially  the  political,  became  secularised, 
yet  it  was  also  characterised  by  much  Christian  idealism,  if  not 
ecstatic  emotion,  and  deep  piety,  if  not  enthusiasm.  Even  leading 
Deists  considered  they  were  called  to  purify,  rather  than  to  attack, 
the  Christian  religion.  i 

This  book  is  admirably  written.  While  frequent  quotations,  ' 
which  are  always  relevant,  give  to  the  reader  a  feeling  for  the 
period,  they  are  always  controlled  and  never  affect  the  stylistic 
unity  of  the  work,  which,  while  scholarly,  is  always  readable.  His 
footnotes,  in  particular,  are  admirable.  They  give  to  the  reader  all  , 
the  critical  apparatus  he  needs  and,  moreover,  illumine  the  text  [ 
without  confusing  it.  An  extensive  bibliography  which  is  appended 
is  also  of  very  great  value. 

The  greatest  merit  of  this  study  is  that  it  is  not  merely  des¬ 
criptive,  but  also  interpretive.  Its  most  important  features  are  its 
consideration  of  the  factors  which  gave  rise  to  religious  liberalism 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  its  attempt  to  evaluate  the  movement 
in  history  and  thought.  It  ends  by  suggesting  that  the  neo-ortho¬ 
dox  revival  of  this  century,  having  revolted  against  the  submission 
of  liberal  Christianity  to  science  and  secularism,  is  now  in  danger 
of  “  glorifying  the  irrational,”  and  that  many  Christians  faid  [ 
themselves  with  the  Restoration  and  Augustan  divines  wondering, 

“  how  a  religion  unsupported  by  reason  can  possibly  stand.”  I 

D.  Mervyn  Himbury. 

The  IVay,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  by  J.  R.  Macphail.  (Oxford  | 

University  Press,  10s.  6d.)  ( 

Though  the  author  modestly  claims  ”  no  special  qualifications  "  ' 

this  is  a  valuable  introductory  handbook  of  Christian  theology. 

It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  specialist  work  but  is  an  exposition  of 
the  main  articles  of  the  Faith  which  few  could  read  without  profit. 
The  author  is  obviously  familiar  with  common  objections  and 
difficulties  and  his  book  should  perform  an  evangelistic  as  well  as 
an  educational  function.  There  is  some  of  the  freshness  and 
attack  we  associate  with  writers  such  as  C.  S.  Lewis,  and  a 
command  of  language  and  quotation  we  might  expect  from  one 
who  is  a  Professor  of  English.  Some  chapters  are  outstandingly  ■ 
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good,  the  section  on  eschatology  less  satisfying.  Our  own  view  of 
baptism  is  hardly  summarised  by  the  comment,  “  no  man  can  be 
baptized  until  he  feels  the  need  of  it,”  But  this  is  a  good  piece  of 
work  and  ones  hopes  for  more  from  the  same  pen. 


The  Development  of  Negro  Religion,  by  R.  F.  Johnston.  (Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  New  York,  $3.00.) 

A  Baptist  might  be  forgiven  for  turning  with  some  anticipation 
to  a  book  purporting  to  discuss  American  negro  religion  from  a 
historical  and  contemporary  point  of  view.  One  would  imagine 
that  such  a  discussion  could  hardly  fail  to  contribute  something,  if 
only  incidentally,  to  knowledge  of  our  own  denomination  in 
America.  But  the  nature,  power,  and  distribution  of  Baptist  con¬ 
victions  among  American  negroes  are,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
overlooked.  This  study  is  disappointing,  however,  even  within  its 
own  limits.  The  level  of  dicussion  is  frequently  superficial,  a  fact 
which  is  not  concealed  by  an  unhappy  addiction  to  academic 
jargon. 

G.  W.  Rusling. 


Unchangeable  Friend,  by  G.  Oswald  Cornish.  (Independent  Press, 

8s.  6d.) 

This  book  must  be  looked  at  as  a  whole.  The  writing  is  un¬ 
equal  and  the  style  sometimes  gives  one  the  impression  of  rather 
flowery  pulpit  oratory.  It  would  be  possible  to  pick  it  up  and  be 
unimpressed  by  an  isolated  passage.  But  when  it  is  viewed  as  a 
whole  and  we  get  the  plan  which  is  in  the  author’s  mind,  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  fire  us.  Mr.  Cornish  introduces  his  theme  by  an 
introduction  “  On  Christian  faith  in  terms  of  personal  relation¬ 
ship.”  In  Part  I  he  investigates  the  spiritual  meaning  of  our 
Lord’s  resurrection  and  the  gift  of  Pentecost.  In  Part  II  he  works 
out  how  we  are  to  possess  the  spiritual  resources  available  in  the 
living  Christ.  His  dosing  section  is  “  On  growing  young  with 
Jesus  Christ.”  The  most  refreshing  thing  about  the  book  is  the 
obvious  devotion  of  the  author  to  his  Lo^. 


A  Book  of  Personal  Religion,  edited  by  Nathaniel  Micklem. 
(Independent  Press,  78.  6d.) 

This  is  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  book  first  published  in 
1938.  Dr.  Micklem  has  gathered  together  for  devotional  reading 
passages  from  some  of  the  great  Puritans,  in  order,  as  he  tells  us 
in  the  introduction,  to  give  help  to  those  who  need  guidance  in  the 
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spiritual  life  and  to  recall  Free  Churchmen  to  the  wealth  and 
range  of  their  own  spiritual  inheritance.  The  passages  will  be  new 
to  most  readers,  and  are  taken  from  John  Bunyan,  John  Calvin,  ^ 
Philip  Doddridge,  John  Newton,  Isaac  Watts,  Thomas  Brooks, 
John  Owen,  Rivard  Baxter,  John  Knox  and  Matthew  Henry.  In 
any  anthology  inequalities  in  the  writing  and  the  value  of  the 
extracts  are  inevitable.  But  in  an  anthology  such  as  this,  another 
difficulty  arises.  Tastes  in  devotional  literature  are  almost  as  indi¬ 
vidual  and  decided  as  tastes  in  humorous  literature.  Here  one 
man’s  meat  is  indeed  another  man’s  poison.  For  example.  Dr. 
Micklem  wishes  that  the  exhortation  from  John  Knox’s  Commun¬ 
ion  Liturgy  might  frequently  be  read  at  our  Communion  services.  | 
At  least  one  reader  fervently  hopes  that  it  may  not.  Yet  one  i 
cannot  but  agree  heartily  with  Dr.  Micklem  on  the  value  and 
“  raciness  ”  of  the  extract  from  John  Bunyan.  The  passage  from 
Richard  Baxter  “  On  praise  and  meditation  ”  is  also  fine.  Dr. 
Micklem  comments  that  though  we  cannot  return  to  the  theology  | 
of  our  fathers,  we  must  return  to  their  religion.  But  to  some  I 
people  the  effort  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  theology  is  as  much  an 
effort  with  the  Puritans  as  with  writers  of  other  traditions.  To 
those,  however,  who  love  them  and  their  outlook,  this  book  will 
afford  very  much  valuable  reading. 


Henv  to  say  your  Prayers,  edited  by  W.  Eric  Hodgson  and  H.  A. 

Hamilton.  (Independent  Press,  Is.) 

This  booklet  is  quite  first-class.  In  the  space  of  40  pages  it 
gives  short  but  adequate  directions  for  starting  out  on  the  life  of 
prayer,  outlines  schemes  for  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and 
suggests  an  alternative  scheme  for  prayer  on  rising,  at  lunch  time, 
at  tea  time,  and  on  going  to  bed.  It  lias  a  note  on  the  devotional 
use  of  the  Bible,  with  nine  pages  of  suggested  readings  for 
devotional  use,  arranged  under  subjects.  There  are  suggestions  for  i 
further  reading.  This  little  book  can,  and  should,  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  young  church  member.  I 

Denis  Lant. 
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Some  Recent  Trends  in  the 
Theology  of  Baptism 

(Continued) 

Infant  Baptism  or  Believer’s  Baptism 

First,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  baptism  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  By  far  the  majority  of  recent  writers  are  convinced  that 
baptism  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  baptism  of  believers,  and 
some  even  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  no  other  form  of  baptism 
is  known  there.  Writers  who  have  taken  this  view  include  P.  T. 
Forsyth,®®  H.  W.  Robinson,®^  H.  G.  Marsh,  ®^  F.  J.  Leenhardt,®® 
and  J.  R.  Nelson.®*  Others  agree  that  there  is  no  New  Testament 
evidence  for  infant  baptism  but  yet  feel  that  it  is  quite  likely  that 
such  a  practice  took  place  even  in  apostolic  days.  E.  J.  Bicknell®® 
is  one  who  maintains  that  this  is  true,  but  he  also  declares  that  not 
only  Scripture  but  the  language  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  of  Article 
XXVII  of  the  Church  of  England  are  concerned  with  adult 
baptism  and  are  applicable  in  their  fullest  sense  only  when  applied 
to  adults ;  to  apply  them  to  infants,  he  says,  means  that  they  re¬ 
quire  accommodation  to  new  conditions.  If  Bicknell’s  main  asser¬ 
tion  is  true,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  can  be  the  case. 

The  reasons  for  holding  to  the  view  that  infant  baptism  was 
practised  from  the  earliest  times  are  principally  three :  (a)  Bick¬ 
nell®®  argues  it  on  the  grounds  that  the  conditions  of  the  apostolic 
church  were  veiy  similar  to  those  of  the  mission  field  and  on  the 
mission  field,  then  as  now,  adult  baptism  was  the  rule  and  infant 
baptism  the  exception.  But,  at  most,  this  is  an  argument  from 
silence  and  we  cannot  really  go  further  than  P.  T.  Forsyth®^  who 
points  out  that  in  view  of  the  missionary  nature  of  the  early 
church  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  adult  baptism  should  pre¬ 
dominate.  Besides,  W.  Machin®®  has  made  it  clear  for  us  that  even 
on  the  mission  field  whenever  a  family  is  converted  the  whole 

The  Church  and  the  Sacraments,  p.  211. 

**  Baptist  Principles,  p.  7. 

*2  The  Origin  and  Significance  of  the  New  Testament  Baptism,  p.  174. 

*3  “  Pedobaptisme  catholique  et  Pedobaptisme  r^form^  ”  in  Etudes 
TheOlogiques  et  Religieuses,  vol.  25,  (1950),  p.  146. 

The  Realm  of  Redemption,  p.  129. 

^  A  Theological  Inroduction  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  p.  473. 

•’*  Op.  at.,  p.  474.  Cf.  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  “  Thoughts  on  Infant 
Baptism,  in  The  Expositor,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  193-203. 

Op.  cit.,  p.  212. 

**“  Baptism  and  Confirmation,”  in  Theology,  vol.  49,  (1946),  p.  190. 
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family  is  baptized,®®  and  we  are  therefore  surely  right  to  assimie 
that  by  analogy  the  children  of  the  converts  in  the  New  Testament 
ought  also  to  have  been  baptized  with  their  parents.  If  they  were, 
why  do  we  not  hear  of  it  ?  But  this  leads  on  to  the  second  reason. 
[b)  It  is  often  asserted^®  that  such  children  were  baptized  and  that 
they  are  included  in  the  references  to  the  baptisms  of  a  “  house¬ 
hold.”^’^  H.  G.  Marsh,™  for  instance,  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  where  we  hear  of  “  households  ”  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  no  children  were  included  in  their  numbers,  but  Barth,'’®  on 
the  other  hand,  considers  this  to  be  no  more  than  “  a  thin  thread  ” 
to  which  one  may  hold  for  a  proof  of  infant  baptism  in  the  New 
Testament ;  even  then  he  reminds  his  readers  of  the  sequence  of 
Word,  Faith  and  Baptism  that  is  kept  in  these  narratives,  and 
questions  whether  one  really  wants  to  hold  such  a  thread.  H. 
Cook,'’®  moreover,  makes  it  clear  that  in  his  opinion  the  possibility 
of  the  households  referred  to  containing  children  is  so  slight  as  to 
be  negligible,  whilst  R.  E.  White'’®  says  that  if  they  were  included 
it  would  make  the  practice  of  the  apostles  inconsistent  with  their 
teaching,  and  with  their  appeals  to  the  solemn  obligations  which 
the  baptized  voluntarily  accepted.  Thus,  far  from  adding  to  the 
possibility  of  infants  being  baptized,  as  in  a  modem  missionary 
church,  the  evidence  from  the  “  household  ”  baptisms  seems  rather 
to  weaken  the  case.  It  should  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
advocates  of  believer’s  baptism  accept  this  as  adequate  proof  that 
there  was  no  baptism  of  infants  in  New  Testament  times;  silence 
is  no  argument  for  either  point  of  view,  whereas  believer’s  baptism 
has  a  firm  Scriptural  foundation  on  which  to  stand,  (c)  A  third 
argument  in  favour  of  infant  baptism  in  the  New  Testament  is 
that  it  would  most  naturally  be  practised  on  analogy  with  Jewish 
proselyte  baptism.  Flemington'’®  saj^s  that  if  a  proselyte  had  any 
children  when  he  went  over  to  Judaism  it  was  customary  for  those 
children  to  be  circumcised  and  baptized  and  admitted  as  proselytes. 
This,  presumably,  Flemington  regards  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  children  of  Christians  being  baptized  when  their  parents 
embraced  the  faith,  but  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  children  bom 
subsequently  were  not  baptized.  To  meet  the  argument  that  the 
church  does  baptize  children  of  parents  who  have  already 

''®This  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries.  • 

W.  F.  Fleming^ton,  The  New  Testament  Doctrine  of  Baptism,  p.  131. 

X.  24;  xvi.  IS,  33;  xvii.  8;  /  Cor.  i.  6. 

'’2  Op.  cit.,  p.  176. 

™  The  Teaching  of  the  Church  Regarding  Baptism,  pp.  44-45. 

'^*lVhat  Baptists  Stand  For  pp.  107 f. 

™  “  Some  Important  Issues  for  Baptismal  Theology,”  in  The  Expository 
Titnes,  vol.  Ixi.,  (1949-50),  p.  109. 

™  Op.  cit.,  p.  131. 
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embraced  the  Christian  faith,  Flemington  then  compares  infant 
baptism  to  circumcision,  but  by  this  time  the  whole  argument 
savours  too  much  of  artificiality  to  be  worth  of  our  consideration. 
It  is  questionable  whether  Cullmann**^  is  any  more  successful  in 
his  efforts  to  reduce  the  confusion  here  to  order,  and  E.  A.  Payne'^® 
has  drawn  attention  to  some  of  the  dangers  of  arguing  on  analogy 
with  Jewish  proselyte  baptism. 

Here  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  evidence  for  infant 
baptism  in  New  Testament,  or  even  apostolic  times,  is  not  very 
strong;  at  the  most  it  is  no  more  than  a  possibility,  and  until 
further  evidence  is  forthcoming  the  anti-Paedobaptists  can  rest 
content  that  their  views  accord  most  naturally  with  those  of 
Scripture. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  equally  pointed  out,  and  with  much 
truth,  that  the  New  Testament  knows  nothing  of  the  baptism  of 
adults  born  of  parents  already  Christian  and  brought  up  by  them.’* 
Cullmann®®  observes  that  chronologically  such  a  case  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  possible  in  New  Testament  times,  but  we  hear  of 
none.  In  reply  to  this  criticism,  however,  two  points  may  be  made. 
The  first  is  the  simple  comment  from  E.  A.  Payne®^  that  we  know 
far  too  little  of  family  details  in  the  early  Church  to  make  such  an 
assertion  with  any  degree  of  reliability.  The  second  is  the  abundant 
evidence  for  such  baptisms  at  a  time  nearer  to  the  apostolic  age 
than  we  know  infant  baptism  to  have  been  regularly  practised. 

Indeed  it  seems  difficult  to  determine  the  date  at  which  infant 
baptism  became  the  regular  mode.  P.  T.  Forsyth^  says  that  it 
was  not  until  the  third  century,  but  William  Robinson®®  has  drawn 
attention  to  such  great  figures  as  Gregory  Nazianzien,  Basil  the 
Great,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  who,  in  the  fourth 
century,  were  not  baptized  until  they  had  reached  manhood,  al¬ 
though  they  all  had  Christian  mothers.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson®* 
prefers  to  date  the  beginnings  of  infant  baptism  as  a  general 
practice  in  the  fifth  century,  and  so  does  the  Archbishops’  Com- 


Baptism  in  the  Netv  Testament,  p.  25. 

■^8  “  Professor  Oscar  Cullmann  On  Baptism,”  in  The  Baptist  Quarterly, 
vol.  xiv,  (1952),  p.  57. 

'^®J.  K  .S.  Reid,  “Theological  Issues  Involved  in  Baptism,”  in  The 
Expository  Times,  vol.  Ixij  (1949-50)  p.  202.  Cf.  R.  E.  Davies,  “  Christian 
Initiation :  the  Doctrine  m  the  New  Testament,”  in  Friends  of  Reunion 
Bulletin,  No.  39,  (1951),  p.  4;  C.  T.  Craig,  The  One  Church  in  the  Light  of 
the  New  Testament,  p.  71. 

80  0/).  cit.,  p.  26. 

81  “  Professor  Oscar  Cullman  on  Baptism,”  in  The  Baptist  Quarterly, 
vol.  xiv,  (1952),  p.  57. 

^^Op.  cit.,  p.  211. 

Infant  Baptism  Today,  p.  8,  cf.  R.  E.  White,  lac.  cit,  p.  110. 

8*  Baptist  Principles,  pp.  ^f. 
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mission  on  “  Baptism,  Confirmation  and  Holy  Communion,”®* 
whilst  F.  J.  Lecnhardt,®®  who  can  scarcely  be  called  anti-Paedo- 
baptist,  supplies  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  triumph  of  infant 
baptism  was  a  slow  process.  After  referring  to  the  already  men¬ 
tioned  children  of  Christian  parents  who  were  baptized  in  manhood 
even  during  the  fourth  century,  he  then  shows  how  from  the  fifth 
to  the  eighth  centuries  it  was  normally  infants  of  two  or  three 
years  who  were  the  candidates  for  baptism.  The  beginning  of  the 
regular  baptism  of  babes-in-arms  Leenhardt  will  not  date  before 
the  eleventh  century.  Probably  the  most  we  can  say  is  that  infant 
baptism  began  to  be  practised  in  the  third  century,  since  this  is 
when  it  met  with  opposition,®'^  and  also  when  there  began  to  set  in 
a  disintegregation  both  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the 
seal  and  of  the  primitive  liturgical  pattern,*®  but  it  is  equally  clear 
that  it  established  itself  but  slowly.  Consequently  we  have  good 
evidence  for  the  fact  that  the  baptism  of  adults  had  a  fairly  strong 
hold,  even  among  the  Christian  families  themselves,  until  quite  a 
late  date. 

Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  the  Church  at  some  stage  in 
her  history  did  make  a  change  from  adult  baptism,  which  was  most 
frequently  practised  in  New  Testament  times,  to  infant  baptism, 
and  most  sections  of  the  Church  which  today  practise  infant 
baptism  defend  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  emphasises  the  objective 
givenness  of  the  Gospel  of  Redemption.  “  Christ  has  redeemed 
all  mankind,”  writes  J.  S.  Whale,®®  “  and  the  divinely  given  sign 
of  this  fact  is  baptism.  It  proclaims  that  Christ  has  done  something 
for  me,  without  even  consulting  me  or  waiting  for  my  approval.” 
Such  has  been  the  view  of  many  recent  defenders  of  infant 
baptism,  including  E.  J.  Bicknell,*®  W.  F.  Flemington,®^  O.  Cull- 
mann,*®  R.  E.  Davies,®®  F.  C.  Tindall,®*  C.  T.  Craig,®*  and  the 
members  of  the  Archbishops’  Commission  on  “  Baptism,  Confirma¬ 
tion  and  Holy  Communion.”®*  J.  R.  Nelson®'^  is  one  of  the  few 

*®  The  Theology  of  Christian  Initiation,  p.  14.  Cf.  F.  C.  Tindall 
Christian  Initiation,  p.  10. 

®*0^.  cit.,  pp.  149f. 

Ibid. 

G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  The  Seal  of  the  Sfiritt  p.  152. 

®®  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  164. 

^Op.  cit.j  p.  475. 

^^The  New  Testament  Doctrine  of  Baptism,  pp.  135ff,  and  “An 
Approach  to  the  Theology  of  Baptism,”  in  The  Expository  Times,  vol.  Ixii, 
(1950-51),  pp.  356-359. 
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who  has  sought  to  distinguish  clearly  between  this  conception  of 
gratia  praeveniens  Dei,  and  that  which  finds  its  home  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Anglican  and  Free  Church  doctrine  i 
is  more  concerned  with  the  free  and  loving  initiative  of  God  than 
with  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  rite  itself,  and  Flemington®®  ' 
expresses  the  same  view  when  he  points  out  that  unless  such  a 
baptism  is  followed  by  faith  it  becomes  of  no  value. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  have  been  other  writers  who  have  put 
forward  different  reasons  for  continuing  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism ;  Barth,®*  who  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding,  for  instance, 
suggests  that  there  are  four :  (a)  the  need  which  pious  parents 
have  of  comfort;  (b)  that  the  child  might  be  sure  of  a  good  i 
upbringing;  (c)  because  believer’s  baptism  seems  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  certain  dangers ;  (d)  it  illustrates  the  antecedent  grace 
of  God.  Yet,  over  and  above  these,  Barth  questions  whether  the 
chief  reason  is  not  that  today  one  does  not  want  to  renounce  the 
present  form  of  the  national  Church.  Cullmann^®®  rejects  this 
view  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  say  that  Barth  1 
is  pleading  for  believer’s  baptism  in  order  to  preserve  the  Con-  / 

fessional  nature  of  the  Church,  and  there  is  no  doubt  truth  in  this  \ 

assertion.  Where  Cullmann  loses  our  support,  however,  is  when  i 
he  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  question  of  baptism  does  not  depend 
on  our  doctrine  of  the  Church,  for  to  build  our  doctrine  of  the  I 
Church  on  either  or  both  of  the  sacraments  seems  to  many  of  us 
like  starting  with  the  coping  stone  instead  of  the  foundations.^®^ 
Furthermore,  however  the  Church  may  defend  the  change  from 
believer’s  baptism  to  infant  baptism  it  is  still  true  that  the  change 
has  given  rise  to  greater  problems.^®®  The  principal  reason  for  this 
seems  to  be  that  New  Testament  statements  about  believers’ 
baptism  had  been  too  readily  applied  to  infant  baptism  without 
modification,^®®  whereas  the  baptism  of  infants  cannot  bear  the 
whole  weight  of  theological  meaning  which  the  New  Testament 
places  upon  the  initiation  of  adults.^®^ 

O.  C.  Quick^®®  is  brave  enough  to  say  that  he  believes  that  most  ^ 
of  the  modern  difficulties  concerning  the  nature  of  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  have  arisen  because  neither  the  orthodox,  nor  their 

cU.,  p.  142. 

®®  Op.  cit.,  pp.  49f. 

I®®  Op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

101  Cf.  H.  Cook,  op.  cit.,  p.  88. 

102  Not  least  among  these  problems  of  course,  is  that  of  the  relationship  1 

between  l^ptism  and  faith,  which  is  treated  separately.  ' 

103  Flemington,  op.  cit.,  p.  135. 

10*  The  Theology  ')f  Christian  Initiation,  p.  12 ;  cf .  P.  T.  Forsyth, 
op.  cit..  Of.  194f. 

^^^The  Christian  Sacraments,  pp.  168ff. 
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critics  have  sufficiently  realised  that  the  change  from  adult 
baptism  to  infant  baptism  as  the  normal  practice  of  the  Church 
should  have  involved  a  shifting  of  emphasis  from  the  instrumental 
to  the  symbolic  aspect  of  the  sacrament,  and  this  is  certainly  one 
of  the  problems  to  which  the  transference  of  the  rite  from  adults 
to  infants  has  given  rise.  Quick  argues  that  most  Christians  in  the 
early  Church  interpreted  baptism  as  an  instriunental  rite;  by  it, 
the  old  life  was  left  behind  and  the  new  life  entered  upon.  When 
the  sacrament  was  applied  to  infants,  however,  the  question 
invariably  arose  as  to  the  nature  of  the  old  life  that  was  left 
behind,  and  the  answer  was  found  in  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
Such  a  doctrine  of  baptism  is,  in  Quick’s  opinion,  open  to  objection 
and  hence  his  view  that  when  it  was  applied  to  infants  it  ought  to 
have  been  regarded  less  as  an  instrumental  act  and  more  as  a 
symbolic  rite.  If  the  change  from  adult  to  infant  baptism  is  justi¬ 
fied  at  all,  then  it  must  be  accompanied  by  this  change  in  baptismal 
theology,  and  Quick  would  agree  that  the  emphasis  on  the  symbolic 
aspect  of  the  sacrament  is  fundamentally  connected  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  both  of  our  Lord  Himself  and  of  St.  Paul.  This  contribution 
from  Quick  has  taken  an  important  place  in  modern  discussions 
on  the  nature  of  the  rite,  though  there  is  still  evidence  that  the 
problem  of  the  correct  emphasis  has  not  been  fully  dealt  with.^'** 
In  quite  recent  times,  a  further  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the 
problem  as  to  who  may  be  the  subjects  of  baptism,  and  some 
scholars  have  written  trenchant  criticisms  of  present  day  infant 
baptism.  Most  notably  in  this  connection  are  Barth^*"  and 
Brunner,^®®  though  the  work  of  Leenhardt^®®  should  never  be 
forgotten.  Attention  has  been  drawn,  however,  to  the  difference 
between  their  views  and  those  of  the  Baptists^^®;  whereas  the 
Baptists  and  certain  others  oppose  infant  baptism  on  doctrinal 
grounds,  Brunner  and  Barth  object  chiefly  on  the  grounds  of  the 
state  of  Christianity  today.  It  is  true  that  Barth  is  the  more 
sceptical  of  the  two  and  almost  pleads  for  a  clean  break  in  bap¬ 
tismal  practice,  but  Brunner  quite  approves  of  infant  baptism  on 
the  mission  field  where  the  faith  of  the  parents  is  examined 
beforehand.^^  Leenhardt^“  too  is  concerned  to  plead  for  the 

This  seems  to  be  true,  despite  the  assertion  of  F.  C.  Tindall  (op.  cit., 
p.  8),  that  such  a  distinction  is  now  a  commonplace  in  our  discussions. 

107  op.  cit.,  passim. 

10®  The  Divine-Human  Encounter,  p.  132. 

109  Lg  Bapteme  Chretien,  pp.  71ff.  Cf.  “  P^dobaptisme  catholique  et 
P^dobaptisme  r^form^,”  in  Etudes  Theologoques  et  religieuses,  vol.  25, 
(1950),  pp.  143-206. 

“O  B.  Citron,  New  Birth,  pp.  139ff. 

iiiCf.  C.  T.  Craig,  op.  cit.,  p.  79. 

11*  Le  Bapteme  Chretien,  pp.  71ff. 
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reformation  of  infant  baptism  rather  than  its  abolition.  ! 

The  last  generation  has  also  witnessed  a  movement  towards  this 
goal  inside  the  Church  of  England,  where  there  are  three  principal  i 
attitudes  to  infant  baptism^^® :  (a)  some  who  would  not  refuse 
or  delay  the  baptism  whatever  the  circumstances;  (6)  others  who  , 

desire  such  a  reform  of  baptism  as  to  ensure  that  it  was  only  ' 

administered  where  there  was  the  likelihood  of  the  child  having  a 
Christian  upbringing;  (c)  others  again,  who  feel  that  the  whole 
question  is  so  much  under  discussion  that  it  is  better  for  the  time 
being  to  aim  at  improvements  in  practice  rather  than  at  any  radical 
reform. 

It  is  really  with  the  second  group  that  we  are  concerned,  and  it  i 

may  be  observed  that  this  seems  to  fall  most  naturally  into  line  I 

with  Article  XXVII,  on  which  Bicknell^'*  comments  that  it  is  very  ' 

doubtful  whether  it  is  right  to  baptize  infants  indiscriminately. 

The  Second  Interim  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Baptism, 
Confirmation  and  Holy  Communion  presented  to  the  Convocations  , 
of  Canterbury  and  York^^®  in  1949  give  us  a  survey  of  the  present  ^ 
situation.  / 

That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  reform  of  infant  1 
baptism  no  one  can  deny,  though  there  is  a  certain  feeling  of 
artificiality  for  some  of  us  when  the  Reports  tell  us^^®  that  to 
refuse  baptism  to  some  children  would  only  lead  to  further  diffi¬ 
culties  later  concerning  Christian  Marriage  and  Christian  Burial. 
What  is  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  real  difficulty  in  such 
a  reformed  doctrine  would  be  that  of  giving  a  fair  judgment,  and 
many  parish  priests  would  experience  serious  difficulties  in  their 
attempts  at  discrimination.  The  only  altemative^^'^  to  this  seems 
to  be  so  to  reform  baptism  that  it  is  deferred  altogether  to  the 
“  age  of  consciousness,”  and  there  are  a  few  within  the  Anglican 
Communion  who  would  advocate  such  a  measure,  but  we  are 
informed  that  even  among  those  who  are  desirous  of  reform  at  | 
all,  most  would  probably  not  accept  such  a  drastic  move. 

Thus  we  are  faced  with  the  facts  that  the  present  position  of  [ 
baptism  in  the  Church  is,  according  to  Brunner,  “  scandalous,”^“  i 
and  that  it  is  u  matter  of  concern  inside  the  Church  of  England.  , 
Refonn,  if  it  comes  at  all,  is  hardly  likely  to  do  more  than  limit  I 
baptism  to  the  children  of  Christian  parents,  and  in  that  respect 

113  Taylor,  Baptism  in  the  Church,  pp.  34ff;  Baptism  Today,  p.  4;  F.  C.  ! 
Tindall,  Christian  Initiation,  pp.  19-20. 

Ill  Op.  cit.,  p.  476.  1 

113  Baptism  Today,  Press  and  Publications  Board  of  the  Church  ' 
Assembly,  1949. 

116  p.  28. 

11’^  Oa  cit.,  pp.  28f. 

11*  The  Dknne-Human  Encounter,  p.  132. 
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the  difficulty  already  mentioned  seems  to  the  present  writer  in¬ 
superable.  Yet  there  is  not  a  widespread  desire  to  revert  to  what 
is  commonly  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  baptism  of  the  New 
Testament,  neither  is  it  likely  that  the  Church  as  a  whole  would 
welcome  a  call  to  cast  off  a  rite  which  has  been  practised  for  over 
1,500  years. 

P.  T.  Forsyth^^®  as  early  as  1917,  suggested  that  both  forms  of 
baptism  ought  to  exist  in  the  one  Church  and  a  monopoly  claimed 
for  neither.  The  difficulty  with  such  a  solution  seems  to  be  that 
if  a  child’s  parents  decided  to  baptize  him  in  infancy  he  is  thereby 
robbed  of  the  privilege  of  believer’s  baptism  should  he  later  desire 
it.  In  other  words,  believer’s  baptism  would  only  be  a  possibility 
for  those  whose  spiritual  welfare  had  been  left  uncared  for  at 
birth.  So  we  reach  an  impasse.  Add  to  the  difficulty  here  those 
dealt  with  previously  concerning  baptism  and  faith,  and  it  seems 
more  and  more  to  the  present  writer  that  the  only  solution  is  a 
fervent  call  to  as  full  and  complete  adoption  of  believer’s  baptism 
as  the  Church  can  produce.  If,  however,  to  ask  for  such  is  “  to  cry 
for  the  moon,”  as  indeed  it  appears  to  be,  and  if  in  the  interests 
of  reunion  a  fresh  doctrine  of  baptism  is  needed  so  as  to  cover 
both  forms,  then  we  can  but  pray  God  to  lead  us  to  the  right  one. 
The  only  way  open  at  present  seems  to  be  that  infants  where  one 
or  both  parents  are  Church  members  would  alone  be  baptized  at 
birth ;  the  rest  would  await  personal  decision.  But  if  this  practice 
were  not  to  lead  to  more  difficulties  than  it  solved,  then  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  rite  would  have  to  be  so  simple  as  to  be  almost 
meaningless.  Indeed,  there  are  those  who  maintain  already  that 
infant  baptism,  if  a  sacrament  at  all,  is  a  very  different  one  from 
believer’s  baptism^;  such  would  be  even  more  the  case  if  one 
doctrine  were  to  embrace  both  methods.  Either  it  would  not  be 
a  sacrament  at  all  or  it  would  be  something  quite  different  from 
what  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

A.  Gilmore. 

{To  be  Concluded) 


cit.,  pp.  214ff. 

^  Leenhardt,  “  Pidobaptisme  catholique  et  PWobaptisme  riformi,” 
In  Etudes  Theologiques  et  religiouses,  vol.  25,  (1950),  pp.  186ff;  also  Lt 
Bapteme  Chritien,  p.  69;  Nelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  129.  Cf.  (Tullmann,  op.  cit., 
pp.  28f. 


John  Hooper  and  the  Origins 
of  Puritanism 

I.  Introduction 

The  following  pages  are  an  attempt  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  life  of  John  Hooper  sometime  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Worcester,  and  to  indicate  something  of  his  influence  upon  English 
Church  History  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.^ 

As  we  piece  together  the  story  of  John  Hooper  we  shall  find 
that  we  are  writing  of  the  most  influential  Englishman  belonging 
to  the  group  in  Edward  Vi’s  reign  which  strove  to  introduce  that 
trend  of  teaching  which  later  became  known  as  Puritanism. 
Hooper’s  puritanical  emphasis  is  well-known  and  often  empha¬ 
sised.  He  appears  in  all  Church  History  books  as  the  bishop  who 
refused  to  be  consecrated  wearing  episcopal  dress.  It  is  also  well 
known,  but  not  so  often  emphasised,  that  Hooper  spent  two  years 
in  Zurich  in  close  friendship  with  Zwingli’s  successor,  Henry 
Bullinger.  What  is  not  so  well  known  and  therefore  scarcely,  if 
ever,  emphasised  is  the  fact  that  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
Hooper  never  visited  Geneva  and  Calvin.  The  theological  school 
in  which  Hooper  studied  when  he  was  abroad  was  that  of  Zurich. 
His  chief  teachers  were  Henry  Bullinger  and  Ulrich  Zwingli.  It 
is  true  that  the  latter  had  been  killed  sixteen  years  before  Hooper’s 
arrival  in  Zurich,  but  Zwingli’s  teaching  and  influence  in  that 
town  were  very  much  alive  then — as  indeed  they  are  today.  The 
lessons  Hooper  learned  in  Zurich  were  not  only  theolc^  from 
the  pages  of  the  text-book  and  from  the  clamour  of  the  public 
disputation,  but  were  also  the  working  out  of  the  theory  in  church 
practice.  The  lessons  he  learnt  in  Zurich  were  the  very  same 
lessons  which  Hooper  in  turn  tried  to  teach  the  English  Church. 
As  we  shall  see  he  found  the  Church  in  England  a  most  unwilling 
pupil.  Nevertheless  there  were  some  in  that  Church  who  learned 
well  of  Hooper.  The  seeds  he  sowed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI 
bore  fruit  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  I  in  the  plant  of  Puritanism. 

The  influence  of  Geneva  on  the  later  development  of  Puritan¬ 
ism  is  so  marked  that  it  is  often  forgotten  that  before  this  Geneva 
influence  really  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  England  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I  there  had  been  already  a 
decade  of  Zurich  influence  working  in  the  same  direction.  It  is 
with  this  Zurich  influence  and  its  chief  mediator,  John  Hooper, 
that  this  essay  is  concerned. 
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II.  Hooper's  Life  before  his  arrival  in  Zurich 

There  is  very  little  material  out  of  which  to  reconstruct 
Hooper’s  life  prior  to  his  arrival  in  Zurich.  Any  would-be  bio¬ 
grapher  must  reconcile  himself  to  the  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
for  fifty  of  Hooper’s  sixty  years  there  is  almost  no  evidence  of 
his  activities.  But  the  extraordinary  activity  of  his  last  ten  years 
more  than  compensates  for  this  earlier  lack.  In  view  of  this 
dearth  of  material  any  reconstruction  of  his  earlier  life  must  of 
necessity  be  conjectural. 

The  exact  date  of  Hooper’s  birth  is  no  longer  known  but  it 
was  probably  about  1495.  He  was  a  West  Countryman,  a  native 
of  Somerset.  His  family  seem  to  have  been  prosperous  and  sent 
their  son  to  the  University  at  Oxford.  The  University  register 
shows  that  one  John  Hooper  of  Merton  College  graduated  as 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1519.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  this  refers 
to  our  John  Hooper  though  even  this  is  not  certain.^  Having 
possibly  made  this  one  brief  appearance  into  the  light  of  history, 
Hooper  disappears  from  view  for  twenty  years.  It  seems  almost 
certain  that  he  disappeared  into  the  shadows  of  the  Cistercian 
Monastery  in  his  native  county  at  Cleeve.®  Here  he  would  remain 
until  the  dissolution  of  that  monastery  by  Henry  VIII,  under  the 
Act  of  1536. 

A  year  or  so  later  he  is  reported  to  have  been  in  Oxford  again 
and  before  long  fell  foul  of  Dr.  Richard  Smith,  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity.  Smith  was  a  strong  Romanist  and  it  is 
possible  that  Hooper  had  already  begun  to  show  himself  sym¬ 
pathetic  towards  certain  trends  of  Reformation  doctrine.  After 
his  clash  with  Smith  Hooper  left  Oxford  and  gravitated  to 
London,  finding  himself  congenial  employment  as  steward  in  the 
household  of  Sir  Thomas  Arundel.  This  involved  the  life  of  a 
courtier  which  Hooper  found  very  pleasant  and  all  went  well  until 
he  came  across  certain  writings  of  Zwingli  and  some  of  Bullinger’s 
Commentaries  on  the  Pauline  Epistles.*  He  was  immediately 
attracted  to  the  views  of  these  Zurich  teachers  and  studied  these 
books  very  carefully.  Before  long  Hooper  had  made  this  Zurich 
teaching  his  own  and  began  to  propagate  it.  When  Arundel  heard 
of  this  change  in  Hooper’s  mind  he  was  very  concerned  and  sent 
his  erring  steward  to  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
to  have  these  views  argued  out  of  him.  This  was  easier  said  than 
done.  The  Bishop  talked  with  Hooper  in  vain.  Gardiner  found 
what  others  were  later  to  find,  that  Hooper  stuck  to  his  views  with 
a  tenacity  which  his  opponents  did  not  hesitate  to  call  obstinacy.. 
Eventually  Gardiner  had  to  admit  defeat  and  sent  Hooper  back 
to  Arundel.  The  exact  year  of  Hooper’s  acceptance  of  Zurich 
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teaching  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty  but  it  was  most  prob-  1 
ably  in  the  early  1540’s.  This  was  an  unfortunate  time  to  choose 
to  become  a  follower  of  Zwingli.  The  reaction  towards  the  ' 
acceptance  of  Roman  doctrine  in  the  English  Church  was  in  full 
swing,  1539  had  seen  the  issuing  of  the  Six  Articles  Act,  the 
bloody  whip  with  six  strings,  which  made  denial  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  to  mention  one  string,  punishable  by  death.  The  six  articles 
reflect  the  reaction  back  to  Roman  doctrine.  Gardiner  was  sym-  , 
pathetic  towards  this  reaction.  Hooper  was  now  known  to  him  as  | 
a  man  who  would  deny  every  one  of  the  six  articles.  Not  sur-  ‘ 
prisingly  Hooper  felt  that  to  remain  in  England  was  unwise  and  | 

made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  country.  But  where  was  he  to  go?  , 

His  thoughts  turned  towards  Zurich.  There  he  could  meet  and 
talk  with  Bullinger  and  with  others  who  had  known  Zwingli;  I 

there  he  could  learn  more  of  the  doctrine  he  had  come  to  accept  ^ 

and  could  see  for  himself  the  practices  of  the  Zurich  church.  So 
it  was  that  one  day  the  steward  of  Thomas  Arundel’s  household  I 
disappeared  and  began  his  journey  to  Zurich.  His  way  led 
through  Strasbourg,  and  it  is  with  Hooper’s  stay  in  this  city  that 
we  finish  with  the  need  of  conjecture  and  enter  the  realm  of 
certainty.  It  is  from  Strasbourg  that  Hooper  wrote  the  first  of 
his  letters  to  Bullinger — letters  which  are  preserved  in  the  Zurich 
archives  as  a  minute  part  of  the  vast  collection  of  Bullinger 
letters.® 

The  first  news  Bullinger  received  of  Hooper’s  existence 
reached  him  about  the  beginning  of  February,  1546.  Hooper  was 
then  in  Strasbourg  staying  at  the  house  of  Richard  Hilles,  an 
English  merchant.  How  long  Hooper  had  been  in  Strasbourg  is 
difficult  tp  estimate ;  probably  several  months  at  least.  It  was  on 
January  27th,  1546  that  Hooper  wrote  his  first  letter  to  Bullinger.® 

This  letter  was  sent  to  Zurich  together  with  two  others ;  one  from 
Richard  Hilles,^  who  had  already  been  in  correspondence  with 
Bullinger  for  five  years,  and  one  from  Ludwig  Lavater,®  a  Swiss  | 
student  studying  in  Strasbourg,  who  belonged  to  a  well-known 
Zurich  family.  Both  Hilles  and  Lavater  commended  Hooper  to  1 
Bullinger. 

Hilles  told  Bullinger  that  Hooper  was  once  at  the  court  of  the 
English  king  but  is  now  "  a  disciple  of  Christ,  the  king  of  kings, 
and  glowing  with  zeal  and  piety  and  most  attached  to  your  name 
among  those  of  all  other  divines. ...”  Lavater  wrote  to  Bullinger 
saying  that  he  would  be  receiving  a  letter  from  an  Englishman 
”  who  is  most  attached  to  you — a.  well  educated  man,  most  accom¬ 
plished  and  most  worthy  of  your  friendship — to  whom  I  would 
wish,  if  time  permits,  you  should  reply.”  Thus  sponsored.  Hooper’s 
first  letter  reached  Bullinger. 
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From  this  letter  we  can  catch  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  Hooper’s 
background  and  development.  Hooper  wrote  that  his  life  as  a 
courtier  "  living  too  much  of  a  court  life  ”  and  his  practice  of 
“  impious  worship  ”  had  been  changed  by  reading  and  studying 
certain  works  of  Zwingli  and  Bullinger.®  He  had  now  come  to  see 
and  understand  what  God  was,  to  which  knowledge  he  had  come 
through  “  the  goodness  of  God,  for  which  I  am  solely  indebted 
to  him  and  to  yourselves.”  Nothing  now  remains  for  him  “  but  to 
serve  my  godly  brethren  in  Christ  and  the  ungodly  for  Christ.” 
Hooper  went  on  to  tell  Bullinger  that  his  intention  had  always 
been  to  visit  Zurich  but  that  so  far  he  had  been  prevented  by 
illness  and  lack  of  funds.  He  was  now  going  to  risk  a  visit  to 
England  in  order  to  try  and  find  the  means  whereby  he  could  live 
amongst  them  in  Zurich. 

It  was  not  long  before  Bullinger  received  a  second  letter 
from  Hooper.^®  Seeking  confirmation  of  the  principle  of  his  exile, 
he  asks  Bullinger  for  his  advice  on  whether  it  is  lawful  for  a  godly 
man  to  be  present  at  Mass  and  whether,  to  avoid  being  present  at 
such  a  ceremony,  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  leave  his  own 
country. 

These  first  two  letters  from  Hooper  were  received  by  Bull¬ 
inger  in  a  friendly  fashion.  Lavater  and  Hilles  wrote  again  to 
Bullinger  on  April  30th,  1546  with  further  news  of  Hooper. 
Lavater  indicated  that  Hooper  was  pleased  with  the  messages 
Bullinger  had  sent  him  and  that  the  Englishman  had  asked  the 
writer  to  greet  Bullinger  in  his  name.^’'  The  letter  of  Richard 
Hilles^*  informed  Bullinger  that  Hooper  had  in  fact  returned  to 
England  to  obtain  money  so  that  he  might  remain  “  always  ...  far 
from  the  impurity  of  Babylon.”  He  was  expected  back  in  Stras¬ 
bourg  before  long  on  his  way  to  Zurich,  which  was  his  ultimate 
destination.  So  it  was  that  in  the  early  months  of  1546  the  first 
seeds  of  a  friendship  between  John  Hooper  and  Henry  Bullinger 
were  sown;  a  friendship  which  was  to  influence  the  course  of 
English  Church  History. 

It  was  not  only  friendship  that  Hooper  found  in  Strasbourg 
but  romance  also.  He  had  been  very  ill  during  his  stay  with 
Richard  Hilles  and  had  been  nursed  by  two  sisters  who  came  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp.  One  of  the  sisters  was  married 
to  Valerand  Poullain,  a  minister  in  Strasbourg,  but  the  other  was 
unmarried,  and  it  was  with  her  Hooper  fell  in  love.  Her  name 
was  Anne  de  Tscerlas.  He  left  her  in  Strasbourg  whilst  he  visited 
England  but  on  his  return,  about  the  beginning  of  1547,  they 
packed  their  belongings  and  set  off  together  for  Zurich.  When 
they  reached  Basle  they  stayed  with  friends  and  made  preparations 
for  their  marriage.  We  know  neither  the  exact  date  of  their 
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marriage  nor  the  church  in  which  it  was  solemnised.  There  is  no  . 
record  of  the  marriage  in  the  registers  of  the  churches  of  St.  1 
Peter,  St.  Alban,  St.  L^nard  and  St.  Martin,  but  it  may  well  have 
taken  place  in  the  chief  church,  the  Minster,  the  marriage  register 
of  which  is  lost.  The  nearest  one  can  get  to  fixing  the  date  is  to 
say  that  they  were  almost  certainly  married  sometime  during  the  | 
first  three  weeks  of  March,  1547.  Dryander,  a  friend  in  Basle, 
records  in  a  letter  dated  March  26th,  1547  that  the  Hoopers  were 
married  “  a  few  days  ago.”“  i 

Very  soon  after  his  marriage  Hooper  himself  wrote  again  to 
Bullinger.^*  He  acknowledged  the  answer  to  his  query  concerning 
the  attendance  of  a  godly  man  at  Mass — the  answer  he  had  re-  | 
ceived  in  Strasbourg  the  previous  year.  Bullinger,  he  wrote,  had 
convinced  him  that  “  it  was  more  advisable  and  consistent  with 
godliness  that  I  should  rather  endure  the  loss  of  home  and  fortune 
for  Christ’s  sake,  than  participate  in  the  ungodly  worship  of  the 
Mass.”  He  cannot  express  his  thanks  enough  to  Bullinger  for 
his  help  so  far  and  hopes  to  visit  Zurich  very  shortly.  It  was  in 
fact  on  March  26th,  1547  that  Hooper  and  his  wife  left  Basle  for 
Zurich. 

From  what  has  been  written  thus  far  it  is  clear  that  even  I 
before  Hooper  arrived  in  Zurich  itself  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  Zurich  teaching.  It  had  been  the  writings  of  Zwingli  and 
Bullinger  that  had  finally  converted  him  to  Protestantism.  It  was 
the  steadfast  profession  of  this  Protestantism  that  had  caused  his 
exile  and  the  decision  to  stay  abroad  had  been  confirmed  by  Bull¬ 
inger  himself.  Clearly  Hooper’s  mind  was  well  prepared  for  the 
further  lessons  he  was  soon  to  learn  from  his  Zurich  teachers. 

III.  Hooper  in  Zurich 

Zurich  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  town  of  < 
some  6,000  inhabitants.  Their  dwellings  hugged  the  banks  of  the  1 
River  Limmat  where  it  flowed  out  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  From 
the  midst  of  this  town  rose  the  twin  towers  of  the  Great  Minster,  , 
the  church  founded  centuries  earlier  at  the  traditional  burial  place 
of  the  Zurich  martyr  saints.  It  was  to  the  Great  Minster  that 
Zwingli  had  been  appointed  “  People’s  Priest  ”  in  1519  and  upon 
this  church  the  Reformation  had  centred.  Close  by  the  Minster 
stood  the  Town  Hall  in  which  the  famous  public  disputations  of 
1523  had  been  held,  the  first  of  which  had  resulted  directly  in  the 
setting  in  motion  of  the  Zwinglian  reformation,  and  the  second  of 
which  had  indirectly  resulted  in  the  beginning  of  the  Zurich  Ana¬ 
baptists.  From  the  bridges  across  the  river  looking  southwards 
could  be  seen  the  expanse  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  some  twenty  miles 
in  length  with  small  villages  clustered  on  its  green  banks.  Beyond 
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the  lake  on  clear  days  the  nigged  outline  of  the  Alps  could  be  seen 
I  white  against  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

*  Zurich  was  a  busy  town  for  it  stood  on  the  route  of  a  main 

thoroughfare  leading  south  into  Italy  and  north  into  Germany. 
Down  this  road  the  Hoopers  travelled  in  the  late  March  days  of 
j  1547,  and  it  was  through  the  north  gate  of  the  town  that  they  came 
on  March  29th.  They  brought  with  them  two  further  letters  of 
introduction  to  Bullinger;  one  from  Myconius^®  and  the  other 
from  Dryander.^  Both  these  letters  commended  Hooper  and  his 
'  wife  to  Bullinger  as  being  pious  people  who  were  sound  in  doctrine 
and  worthy  of  Bullinger's  friendship.  Their  arrival  was  deemed 
I  important  enough  by  Bullinger  to  be  recorded  in  his  diary,”  and 
he  adds  that  they  stayed  a  few  days  in  his  house.  On  April  4th 
Bullinger  wrote  to  Myconius  :  “  The  Englishman  you  commended 
to  me  I  have  been  compelled  to  receive  into  my  own  home.  ...  I 
use  the  word  ‘  compelled  ’  in  a  manner  of  speaking  only  for  I 
received  him  willingly  and  heartily  because  one  can  see  that  he  is 
'  sincere.”'®  Bullinger  lived  in  a  house  in  the  square  around  the 

-  Great  Minster  which  may  be  identified  today  as  4  Zwingli  Platz. 

Later  on  in  the  same  letter  Bullinger  indicates  that  the  Hoopers 
I  will  soon  move  into  the  family  of  John  Jackly  who  lived  just 
opposite  to  the  house  in  which  Zwingli  had  lived.  Thus  the 
I  Jacklys’  house  was  just  around  the  comer  from  Bullinger’s  in  the 
j  narrow  street  today  named  Kirchgasse. 

Henry  Bullinger,  the  chief  minister  of  Zurich,  who  welcomed 
the  Hoopers,  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  he  is.”  He  has 
always  been  overshadowed  by  Zwingli,  yet  it  was  Bullinger  who 
established  Zwingli’s  work  in  Zurich.  Zwingli  worked  in  Zurich 
for  twelve  years ;  Bullinger  for  forty.  Bullinger  carried  on  a  quite 
phenomenal  amount  of  correspondence  with  church  leaders  in 
many  lands,  offering  them  advice  when  they  sought  it — and  it  must 
be  said  on  occasions  when  they  did  not.  The  influence  of  Bull¬ 
inger  on  English  Church  History  has  yet  to  be  estimated. 

Bullinger  was  born  in  Bremgarten,  a  small  town  in  Canton 
’  Aargau.  He  went  first  to  the  school  in  Bremgarten  and  then  to 
the  Latin  school  in  Emmerich  when  he  was  twelve.  In  1519  he 
entered  the  University  of  Cologne  and  whilst  he  was  there  studied 
the  writings  of  the  Church  Fathers,  especially  those  of  Chry¬ 
sostom,  Ambrose,  Origen  and  Augustine.  It  was  while  Bullinger 
was  in  Cologne  that  sortie  of  Luther’s  earl^  writings  came  into  his 
possession,  notably  The  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church  and 
the  treatise  On  Christum  Liberty.  The  years  1521-22  were  the 
turning  point  in  Bullinger’s  religious  development;  he  turned  to 
the  Bible  and  read  the  New  Testament  with  the  help  of  Jerome’s 
commentaries.  He  recorded  in  his  diary  that  he  “  began  to  abhor 
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Papal  doctrine.”  At  the  same  time  he  read  Melancthnon’s  Loci  Jo 

Communes.  In  April,  1522  Bullinger  returned  to  Bremgarten  |  Ft 

and  continued  his  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church  Fathers.  ;  is 

Further  writings  of  Luther  came  into  his  possession  and  he  moved  [  ch 

towards  the  acceptance  of  Reformed  doctrine.  In  1523  he  was  Bt 

invited  to  teach  in  the  monastery  school  at  Kappel  and,  as  no  vow 
nor  any  statement  of  faith  was  required  of  him,  he  accepted  the  H< 

invitation.  His  first  duties  were  to  teach  the  younger  pupils  Latin,  Sp 

but  before  long  he  was  giving  lectures  on  Biblical  exegesis  to  the  Zv 

monks  themselves.  This  was  an  odd  situation  to  have  a  sympath-  >  to 
iser  with  Reformed  doctrine  giving  exegetical  lectures  in  a  an 
monastery  and  results  were  soon  forthcoming.  By  autumn,  1525  ^  Er 

Mass  was  no  longer  said  in  the  cloister  chapel  and  in  1526  it  was 
replaced  by  a  simple  service  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Not  until  late  in  1523  did  Bullinger  come  into  contact  with 
Zwingli,  but  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  close  friends.  We  ;  chi 

have  seen  that  other  Reformed  influences  were  at  work  on  the  wl 

young  Bullinger  and  he  was  not  a  follower  of  Zwingli  in  all  his  cai 

theological  thought.  In  1528  Bullinger  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Bt 

evangelical  ministers  and  returned  to  Bremgarten  as  Pastor  during  thi 

the  following  year.  His  reputation  as  a  preacher  quickly  spread  inc 

and  when  Zwingli  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Kappel  on  October  tea 

11th,  1531  Bullinger  was  suggested  as  a  possible  successor.  On  :  att 

December  9th  he  was  appointed  to  follow  Zwingli  at  the  Great  v  be 

Minster  in  Zurich.  Thus  Bullinger  had  been  in  Zurich  for  just  Zv 

over  fifteen  years  when  Hooper  arrived  and  was  then  in  his  forty-  op 

third  year.  This  meant  that  in  all  probability  Hooper  was  several  Ju 

years  older  than  Bullinger,  but  there  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  ne 

who  was  the  teacher  and  who  the  pupil.  th; 

Of  Hooper’s  two  years  stay  in  Zurich  veiy  little  written  Zv 

evidence  remains.  This  is  not  surprising  as  there  would  obviously  Zv 

be  little  need  for  him  to  write  to  Bullinger  when  he  was  living  only  ch; 

just  around  the  comer.  There  are,  in  fact,  one  or  two  letters  pri 

written  by  Hooper^®  to  Bullinger  during  this  time  but  they  deal 
with  affairs  in  England;  a  report  of  the  Battle  of  Pinkey  for  •  att 
example,  which  Hooper  had  probably  received  in  English  and  pri 
translated  into  Latin  for  Bullinger.  The  only  evidence  of  any  1  Fr 
journey  away  from  Zurich,  undertaken  by  Hooper  was  a  short  I  eai 

visit  to  Constance  in  1548*^  with  an  Englishman  resident  in  Swit-  i  re; 

zerland  named  Butler.  Ce 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  friendship  between  Bullinger  and  1  err 

Hooper  deepened  as  the  months  went  by.  They  would  meet  and  sp 

in  a  friendly  fashion  discuss  theological  matters.  This  is  evident  La 

from  the  letters  exchanged  between  the  two  men  after  Hooper’s  ori 

return  to  England  and  is  confirmed  by  a  contemporary  witness,  an 
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Josiah  Simler,  in  his  account  of  Bullinger’s  life  written  in  1575.** 
Further  evidence  that  theirs  was  not  merely  an  academic  friendship 
is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  when  Hooper’s  first  child  Rachel  was 
christened  in  the  Great  Minster  on  March  29th,  1548,  Henry 
Bullinger  was  one  of  the  godparents.^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  life  and  teaching  that 
Hooper  experienced  in  the  Zurich  of  the  mid-sixteenth  century. 
Space  allows  us  only  to  mention  the  more  important  aspects  of  this 
Zurich  life  and  teaching  and  first  of  all  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  theological  school  in  Zurich  about  which  so  little  is  written 
and  yet  whose  methods  and  name  came  to  play  a  part  in  the 
England  of  Elizabeth  I. 

The  Zurich  ‘  Prophesyings  ’ 

Although  Bullinger  was  the  recognised  leader  of  the  Zurich 
church,  there  were  other  personalities  whom  Hooper  met  and  from 
whom  he  learnt.  The  most  notable  of  these  were  Conrad  Pelli- 
can,^  Theodore  Bibliander^  and  Conrad  Gesner.*®  In  letters  to 
Bullinger  from  England  Hooper  constantly  sent  greetings  to  these 
three  and  to  their  wives.  It  was  not,  however,  only  as  private 
individuals  that  Hooper  met  them,  but  also  in  their  capacity  as 
teachers  in  the  school  in  Zurich  which  Hooper  undoubtedly 
attended.  There  had  been  a  Latin  school  there  for  several  centuries 
before  the  Reformation,  but  in  1523  the  Zurich  Council  gave 
Zwingli  permission  to  reorganise  it  with  the  aim  of  providing  an 
opportunity  for  a  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  exegesis  of  it.  In 
June,  1525  Zwingli  was  able  to  put  this  plan  into  operation  and  a 
new  school  was  opened.  The  instruction  in  Latin  continued,  but 
that  part  was  separated  from  the  new  form  of  instruction  which 
Zwingli  called  the  Prophesei.  This  word  was  a  new  creation  by 
Zwingli  but  is  based  upon  1  Corinthiam  xiv.  1.  “  Follow  after 
charity,  and  desire  spiritual  gifts,  but  rather  that  ye  may 
prophesy.” 

The  “  Prophesying  ”  had  two  parts.  The  first  part  was 
attended  by  the  ministers  of  the  town  and  also  by  the  students 
preparing  for  the  ministry.  They  assembled  every  morning  except 
Friday  and  Sunday  in  the  choir  of  the  Great  Minster  at  8  a.m. 
each  with  a  Bible.  After  a  prayer  together  one  of  the  students 
read  in  Latin  the  text  to  be  discussed  that  day.  Next,  Jacob 
Ceporin  (who  soon  died  of  overwork  and  was  succeeded  in  Dec¬ 
ember,  1525  by  Pellican)  translated  the  text  into  Hebrew  and 
spoke  of  any  linguistic  difficulties.  He  then  retranslated  it  into 
I^tin  showing,  as  he  did  so,  any  divergencies  or  mistakes  in  the 
original  Latin  text  read.  Zwingli  (who  was  succeeded  by  Bibli- 
ander)  then  interpreted  the  same  passage  from  the  Greek  Septu- 
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gint.  While  this  was  going  on  the  students  were  not  bound  to 
remain  silent  but  could  ask  questions  and  there  was  a  general 
discussion  of  the  text.  This  went  on  for  about  an  hour  and, 
finally,  Zwingli  summed  up  the  discussion. 

While  this  had  been  going  on  a  congregation  had  assembled  in 
the  nave  of  the  Great  Minster  and  at  the  end  of  the  theological 
discussion  the  second  part  of  the  “  Prophesyings  ”  began.  This 
consisted  of  one  of  the  city  ministers,  usually  either  Leo  Jud  or 
Megander,  speaking  in  the  Swiss  language  to  the  assembled  con¬ 
gregation  telling  them  what  had  taken  place  in  the  theological 
discussion  and  passing  on  the  conclusions. 

This  was  the  original  organisation  of  the  “  Prophesyings  ” 
under  Zwingli.  When  Bullinger  succeeded  him  he  made  one  or 
two  alterations.  As  he  was  already  committed  to  preach  daily  in 
the  Great  Minster  he  felt  that  he  had  enough  to  do  and  so  did  not 
take  over  Zwingli’s  place  in  the  school  but  appointed  Bibliander. 
He  did,  however,  give  frequent  lectures.  He  organised  the  first 
part  of  the  “  Prophesyings  ”  more  formally  and  moved  it  from 
the  choir  of  the  Great  Minster  to  a  lecture  room  in  a  nearby  build¬ 
ing.  In  addition  to  Bible  exegesis  there  was  systematic  instruction 
in  Latin,  Hebrew  and  Greek.  From  1541  onwards  Natural  Science 
was  introduced,  taught  by  Conrad  Gesner.  The  character  of 
Zwingli’s  original  “  Prophesyings  ”  was,  however,  by  no  means 
lost.  The  lectures  were  still  attended  by  the  ministers  of  the  town 
and  there  would  still  be  discussion.  In  addition,  there  was  still 
the  second  part  of  the  “  Prophesyings,”  the  preaching  in  the 
vernacular  to  the  people  in  the  Great  Minster. 

Such  then  was  the  system  of  ministerial  instruction  in  which 
Hooper  shared  during  his  stay  in  Zurich  and  it  seems  probable 
that  it  was  not  without  influence  upon  him  as  we  shall  later  see. 
It  is  clear  also  that  the  Zurich  practice  was  one  of  the  models  upon 
which  the  well-known  Elizabethan  “  Prophesyings  ”  in  England 
were  based. 


I 
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Church  Practice  in  Zurich 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  an  account  of  Zurich  church 
practice  which  is  almost  contemporary  with  Hooper’s  stay  in 
Switzerland.  This  account  is  by  the  same  Ludwig  Lavater  whom 
Hooper  had  met  in  Strasbourg.  It  is  contained  in  a  book  entitled 
De  Ritibus  et  Instituiis  Ecclesiae  Tigurinae,  written  in  1559.*^ 
The  basis  of  Zurich  practice  is  described  by  Lavater  in  these 
words  :  “  Nothing  is  done  in  the  Zurich  church  except  that  which 
was  the  practice  in  the  church  at  the  time  of  the  apostles.”**  The 
importance  of  this  basic  principle  cannot  be  overemphasised.  It 
was  the  principle  which  Hooper  made  his  own  and  which  he  tried 
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i  to  force  the  other  English  Reformers  to  accept.  It  was  the  prin- 
I  ciple  which  he  attempted  to  work  out  later  in  his  own  bishopric  in 
;  Gloucester.  It  was  this  principle  which  was  the  ultimate  cause 
of  the  lighting  of  his  martyr’s  fire  in  the  shadow  of  his  own 
cathedral  at  Gloucester. 

In  Zurich  Hooper  saw  a  church  devoid  of  all  ceremonies 
which  had  come  into  being  after  apostolic  times.  He  saw  churches 
'  emptied  of  all  images  and  statues,  retaining  only  what  furniture 
was  absolutely  necessary.^  He  saw  churches  without  altars,  having 
instead  a  simple  table  which  was  brought  in  whenever  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  celebrated.®®  He  saw  churches  which  did  not  glitter 
with  gold,  silver  and  jewels  but  rather  churches  which  were  simple 
buildings®^  just  as  Hooper  imagined  the  churches  at  Antioch, 

I  Corinth  and  Ephesus  to  be.  He  saw  ministers  in  the  churches 
'  who  even  when  preaching  and  administering  the  sacraments  wore 
I  no  distinctive  dress,  but  the  respectable  clothes  of  the  ordinary 
;  citizen.  They  did  not  dress  up  like  actors.®®  He  saw  the  congre¬ 
gation  receive  the  Lord’s  Supper  not  on  their  knees  but  sitting. 

'  All  this  simplicity  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him  and  he  came 
,  to  equate  simplicity  with  purity.  Soon  after  Hooper  left  Zurich 
he  sent  a  friend,  Jan  Utenhove,  to  Zurich  recommending  him  to 
I  Rullinger  with  the  words :  “  He  is  coming  to  you  on  my  recom- 

I  mendation,  that  he  may  hear  your  godly  sermons  and  theological 

lectures,  and  observe  the  mode  of  administering  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
which  as  it  is  most  simple  among  you,  so  is  it  most  pure.”®®  This 
is  surely  a  Puritan  statement  if  ever  there  was  one.  It  was  written 
with  reference  to  Hooper’s  experience  of  the  Zurich  church.  It 
expressed  an  attitude  which  was  to  have  far-reaching  results. 

Theological  Lessons  of  Zurich 

™  I  It  was  while  he  was  in  Zurich  that  Hooper  began  his  literary 

d  I  activities,  writing  three  works  during  his  stay  there.®*  It  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  present  essay  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
theological  thought  of  Hooper  and  to  show  its  close  connection 
*  with  that  of  the  Zurich  theologians.®®  It  must  suffice  for  us  to 
h  indicate  certain  leading  ideas  of  Hooper  which  are  of  importance 
n  for  the  understanding  of  his  subsequent  actions  in  England  and 
™  therefore  for  the  estimation  of  his  place  in  English  Church 
History. 

se  (o)  The  Question  of  Authority 

The  ultimate  authority  from  which  all  teaching  on  doctrine 
and  practice  must  be  taken  is  the  Bible,  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
It  ments.  Nothing  may  be  countenanced  which  is  not  prescribed  in 
-d  Scripture ;  of  that  Hooper  is  absolutely  convinced.  ”  Now  the 
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orator  of  God  must  persuade  with  none  other  arguments  or  words 
than  the  master  of  the  School,  Christ,  hath  taught,  the  prophets 
and  apostles  written.  It  is  no  orator  of  Christ’s  that,  contrary 
unto  his  canons,  the  rules  and  precepts,  would  persuade  in  the 
Church  anything  more  than  is  prescribed  in  the  Scripture;  the 
which  is  most  perfect  and  sufficient  to  persuade  in  cause  of  religion 
all  things.”®®  We  have  seen  that  the  principle  of  the  Zurich  church 
practice  was  that  of  confirmation  to  the  church  of  the  apostles. 
Hooper  adopted  this  principle  and  applied  it  strictly.  “  Which  was 
the  most  pure  Church  ?  ”  he  asks.  “  The  Church  before  the  doctors 
wrote  that  only  was  taught  by  the  simple  text  and  word  of  the 
apostles,  or  the  Church  that  hath  been  taught  this  many  years  by 
the  blind  doctrine  of  men?”®'^  It  is  a  rhetorical  question.  The 
traditions  of  men  and  of  the  Church  and  even  the  creeds  are  to 
be  followed  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  accordance  with  God’s 
word.  In  a  sermon  preached  before  King  Edward  VI  Hooper 
said :  "  The  word  of  God  wherewith  he  governeth  and  ruleth  his 
Church  is  a  sceptre  of  iron  and  not  a  rod  of  willow  to  be  bowed 
with  every  man’s  finger,  neither  a  reed  to  be  broken  at  man’s 
will.”®®  This  principle  applied  both  to  doctrine  and  practice  and  is 
a  foundation  stone  of  all  Hooper’s  life  and  teaching. 


I 
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(b)  The  Covenant  between  God  and  Man 

Hooper  was  not,  and  would  never  have  claimed  to  be,  a  I 
particularly  deep  or  original  thinker.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  should  have  produced  a  carefully  thought  out  theological 
system.  The  chief  purpose  of  his  writings  was  to  make  plain  to 
his  ordinary  readers  that  they  were  sinners  and  that  God  in  Christ 
had  offered  them  salvation  from  their  sins.  Hooper  wished  to 
show  his  readers  the  way  of  that  salvation,  the  way  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  the  way  of  worship.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  detect 
something  of  a  framework  within  which  Hooper  set  his  thoughts,  r 
This  framework  is  the  idea  of  the  Covenant  between  God  and  man.  ' 

Hooper  believed  that  God  wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved, 
but  that  at  the  same  time  God  gives  to  every  man  according  to  ) 

his  acts.  The  mercy  and  justice  of  God  extend  to  include  the  i 

wish  that  every  man  should  be  saved,  that  in  fact  to  all  men  is  ' 
given  the  opportunity  of  salvation.  But  in  some  way  this  salvation 
depends  upon  man’s  reaction  to  this  merciful  offer  of  God,  both 
at  the  time  when  he  first  accepts  it  and  in  his  maintenance  of  that 
acceptance  throughout  his  whole  life. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  first  three  Biblical  citations  Hooper 
gives  after  his  statement  that  God  wills  all  men  to  be  saved  are  the 
promise  of  the  bruising  of  the  serpent’s  head  in  Genesis  iii.  15, 
and  the  two  accounts  of  the  promise  to  Abraham  of  a  seed  in 
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Genesis  xv.  and  Genesis  xvii.  In  these  instances  Hooper  sees  God 
in  covenant  relationship  with  man,  promising  the  blessing  of  the 
seed,  but  at  the  same  time  requiring  of  Abraham,  for  example,  in 
Genesis  xvii.  1.  “  Walk  before  me  and  be  thou  perfect.”  Hooper 
goes  into  details  concerning  this  covenant  relationship  between 
God  and  man  in  his  introduction  "  Unto  the  Christian  Reader"  at 
the  beginning  of  his  Declaration  of  the  Ten  Commandments.^^ 

He  begins  by  saying  that  there  can  be  no  contract,  peace,  or 
alliance  between  two  persons  unless  the  persons  who  are  entering 
into  the  contract  agree  upon  the  terms  of  the  contract.^®  The  Ten 
Commandments  then  are  nothing  else  “  but  the  tables  or  writings 
that  contain  conditions  of  peace  between  God  and  man,  and 
declareth  at  large  how  and  to  what  the  persons  named  in  the 
writings  are  bound  unto  one  another. Hooper  refers  back  with 
a  scriptural  reference  Genesis  xvii.  to  the  Covenant  of  God  with 
Abraham.  The  Ten  Commandments  are  the  conditions  of  this 
Covenant.  The  contents  of  these  conditions  on  one  side,  “bind 
God  to  aid  and  succour,  keep  and  preserve,  warrant  and  defend 
man  from  all  ill,  both  of  body  and  soul,  and  at  last  to  give  him 
eternal  bliss  and  everlasting  felicity.”^  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Covenant  man  is  bound,  “  to  obey,  serve  and  keep  God’s  command¬ 
ments,  to  love  him,  honour  him,  and  fear  him  above  all  things.”*® 
If  man  made  no  attempt  to  do  so,  then  God  was  released  from  his 
obligations.  These  were  the  terms  of  the  contract  agreed  to  by 
both  parties. 

This  Covenant  did  not  first  come  to  Sinai  with  the  Ten 
Commandments.  The  Covenant  was  made,  after  the  Fall,  with 
Adam,  and  with  his  seed  in  Genesis  iii.  15.**  But  it  is  more  plainly 
expressed  in  Genesis  xv.  and  xvii.  where  God,  after  the  Covenant 
is  renewed  with  Abraham,  promises  to  bless  in  the  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham  all  the  people  of  the  world.*®  God  has  thus  deigned  out  of  his 
great  mercy  to  make  a  Covenant  with  undeserving  man. 

This  Covenant  was  sealed  by  the  blood  of  circumcision 
which  act  was  the  sign  and  seal  the  “  sphragis  ”  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.*®  Christ  came  and  died  a  death  in  blood  as  a  confirmation 
of  this  Covenant  made  between  God  and  man,  for  on  the  basis  of 
Hebrews  ix.  16ff.  there  must  be  a  confirmation  of  the  Covenant 
by  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  a  Covenant  confirmed  with 
blood.*'^ 

This  then  was  the  Covenant  which  God  made  with  men.  He 
would  be  their  God,  He  would  send  Christ  to  die  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  fact  of  the  Covenant,  and  in  that  death  make  it  possible  for 
man  to  have  eternal  life.  Hooper  believed  that  this  offer  of  God 
in  this  Covenant,  this  promise  of  grace,  applied  to  all  men.  God 
wished  all  men  to  be  saved,  i.e.  He  wished  to  be  the  protector  and 
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preserver  of  all  men  and  to  lead  them  to  everlasting  life,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  side  of  the  Covenant,  This  was  the  content  of  the 
promise  of  grace.  Hooper  says  :  “  The  Scripture  answereth  that 
the  promise  of  grace  appertained  unto  every  sort  of  men  in  the 
world,  and  comprehendeth  them  all.”^  On  the  other  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  God  gives  to  all  men  according  to  their  acts,  so  Hooper  goes 
on  to  say  :  “  Howbeit  within  certain  limits  and  bounds,  the  which 
if  men  neglect  or  pass  over  they  exclude  themselves  from  the 
promise  of  Christ.”^  If  men  fail  to  embrace  by  faith  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  make  noi  attempt  to  walk  before  God  and  to  be  holy 
then  they  would  be  judged  according  to  their  acts,  or  rather  by 
their  failure  to  believe  and  walk  in  the  right  paths. 

All  this  necessarily  means  that  there  is  only  one  Covenant 
and  that  the  Church  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  one  and 
the  same.®®  Naturally  also  the  sacraments  before  Christ  are  differ¬ 
ent  only  in  form  and  not  in  essence  to  those  of  the  Church  after 
the  coming  of  Christ.  “  As  well  was  Christ  delivered  unto  them 
ill  the  use  of  their  sacraments  as  unto  us,  but  not  so  openly  .  .  . 
the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New  in  effect  be 
one.”®^ 

Thus  with  one  Covenant  and  one  Church  from  the  time  that 
the  first  promise  was  offered  to  Adam  so  there  is  always  the  same 
content  of  the  command  which  man  must  fulfil,  “  Walk  before  me 
and  be  thou  perfect.”  Failure  to  follow  this  way  meant  exclusion 
through  man’s  own  fault.  “  Cain  was  no  more  excluded  until  he 
excluded  himself  than  Abel ;  Saul  than  David,  Judas  than  Peter.”®* 
These  men  failed  to  hold  to  the  content  of  this  command.  What 
then  is  the  content  of  this  command  ?  The  negative  side  is  that : 
“  the  contemners  of  God,  or  such  as  willingly  continue  in  sin  and 
will  not  repent,”®*  are  excluded  from  the  general  promise  of  grace. 
The  positive  side  is  that  those  who  in  faith  repent  and  attempt 
to  conform  their  lives  to  the  Law  of  God  are  reckoned  as  members 
of  this  Covenant.®^  Naturally  Hooper  is  concerned  with  this  in 
relation  to  the  people  of  his  day  i-ather  than  the  days  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  interprets  it  chiefly  in  the  light  of  the  Christ  who 
has  come,  not  as  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  Christ  who  was  to 
come.  Hooper  says  clearly  to  his  readers,  “  we  have  the  Scripture 
daily  in  our  hands,  read  it  and  hear  it  preached.  God’s  mercy 
ever  continue  the  same.  Let  us  think  verily  that  now  God  calleth, 
and  convert  our  lives  to  it.  Let  us  obey  it,  and  beware  we  suffer 
not  our  foolish  judgments  to  wander  after  the  flesh.”®®  The  way 
into  the  Covenant  is  that  of  repentance  and  faith  and  the  way  to 
remain  within  it  is  to  live  the  Christian  life. 

In  view  of  this  covenant  relation  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
Hooper’s  continual  and  urgent  emphasis  on  the  absolute  necessity 
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for  a  repentant  man’s  Christianity  to  sliow  itself  in  his  everyday 
life.  For  it  is  possible  for  a  man  having  accepted  the  promise 
offered  in  the  Covenant  to  be  damned  if  “  by  accustomed  doing 
of  ill  he  fall  either  in  a  contempt  of  the  Gospel,  will  not  study  to 
live  thereafter,  or  else  hateth  the  Gospel  because  it  condemneth 
his  ungodly  life.”®®  In  other  words,  if  he  fails  to  keep  his  side  of 
the  Covenant.  This  strong,  almost  fanatical,  ethical  demand  is 
reflected  in  all  Hooper’s  activities  in  England. 

Hooper’s  conception  then  is  of  a  Covenant,  made  after  the 
Fall,  and  a  Covenant  which  binds  God  only  in  so  far  as  men  make 
some  response  to  his  promise  of  grace.  The  Covenant  is  a  condi¬ 
tional  promise  on  the  part  of  God  to  which  man  must  respond  in 
obedience  before  this  obligation  of  God  can  be  brought  into  action. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  a  fully  developed  covenant 
theory  running  obviously  throughout  all  Hooper’s  works.  The 
clearest  statement  of  it  is  that  given  above.  Nor  is  it  perhaps 
possible  to  fit  everything  Hooper  says  in  all  his  works  into  such  a 
theory,  but  we  believe  that  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  theological  system 
in  Hooper’s  nfind,  it  is  that  of  the  Covenant,  in  the  sense  enumer¬ 
ated  above.  This  is  not  unexpected.  For  if  we  ask,  who  was  the 
first  theologian  in  the  Reformation  to  produce  such  a  covenant 
theory  as  the  basis  of  his  theological  thought  we  find  that  the 
answer  is  Henry  Bullinger.  It  is  present  in  the  works  of  Zwingli, 
but  it  is  first  systematised  in  Bullinger®'^  and  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  source  of  Hooper’s  thought  is  almost  certainly  these  Zurich 
theologians. 

(c)  The  Lord’s  Supper 

For  Hooper  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  the  sacrament  to  the  Church 
today  as  the  Passover  was  to  the  Children  of  Israel.  They  are 
both  memorial  meals ;  the  latter  was  appointed  “  to  be  a  memory 
of  the  thing  done  in  Egypt,”  the  former  “  to  be  a  memory  of  the 
thing  done  in  Mount  Calvary.”®®  The  institution  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  is  of  the  order  of  Christ  and  to  change  the  order  of  it  in 
any  way  is  “  as  much  as  to  say  Christ  is  a  fool  and  knew  not  how 
to  celebrate  the  ceremony  that  represented  his  own  death.”®®  In 
the  words  of  institution  the  bread  and  wine  do  not  change  substan¬ 
tially  but  are  put  to  a  different  use  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  both  Hooper  and  Bullinger  use  the  same  illustration  to  make 
this  point  clear,  that  of  wax  and  a  king’s  seal.*®  Wax  alone  is  of 
little  value  but  when  the  seal  of  a  king  is  upon  it  then  this  wax, 
although  substantially  still  wax,  takes  on  an  entirely  different  value. 
It  represents  the  king.  To  deny  the  king’s  seal  and  to  say  it  is 
only  a  piece  of  wax  is  no  less  treason  and  contempt  than  contempt 
of  the  king  himself.  So  it  is  with  the  bread  and  the  wine,  which  by 
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divine  choice  and  by  the  word  of  institution  become  as  the  seal  of 
the  king  himself,  and  therefore  cannot  be  reckoned  as  merely  i 
bread  and  wine.  / 

What  Hooper  says  about  the  meaning  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
can  best  be  summarised  in  three  Latin  phrases.  It  is  first  of  all 
menwria  et  recordatio.^^  It  is  a  memorial  of  the  Lord’s  death,  but 
it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  recalling  to  mind  of  the  benefits  of  I 

that  death.  It  is  a  rethinking  of  the  situation.  By  recordcdio  1 

Hooper  probably  means  what  Zwingli  meant  by  his  newly-coined  I 

word  IViedergeddchttiis.  In  partaking  of  the  bread  and  wine  a  ) 

believer  not  only  remembers  what  Christ  did  (nuemoria),  but  in 
thinking  through  this  (recordatio)  he  comes  to  realise  that  the  , 

benefits  of  Christ’s  act  on  Calvary  appertain  to  him  now.  Secondly, 
the  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  communicatio  et  participatio.^^  It  was  i 
instituted  by  Christ  not  only  as  a  memorial  of  his  death  but  also  ■ 
“  to  confirm  and  manifest  our  society  and  communion  in  his  body 
and  blood,  until  he  come  in  judgement.”®^  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  a 
time  of  participating  in  a  special  way  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church  and  in  communion  with  Christ.  In  this  communion  the 
Church  manifests  to  the  world  the  unity  of  its  members  and  its 
unity  with  Christ,  the  Head.  The  third  point  is  that  the  Lord’s 
Supper  is  a  sacrificium.^  Hooper  distinguishes  two  sorts  of  sacri¬ 
fices.  There  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  which  obtains  remission  of  i 

sins ;  this  is  a  “  once  for  all  ”  sacrifice  and  was  the  one  that  Christ  • 

made  on  Calvary.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  word 
Hilastikon.  This  sacrifice  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  can  only  be  a 
memorial.  There  is  also,  however,  a  sacrifice  of  joy  {Eucharisti- 
kon).  This  can  be  repeated  by  men.  This  sacrifice  of  joy  should 
be  repeated  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  man  recalls  how  great  are  the 
benefits  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

There  must  be  careful  preparation  for  the  Lord’s  Supper 
both  by  minister  and  people.  Of  the  form  Hooper  says  “  the 
more  simple  it  is,  the  better  it  is,  and  the  nearer  the  institution 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles.”®®  All  that  is  required  is  bread,  wine,  a 
table  and  a  white  table-cloth.”®®  The  table  should  be  placed  in  a  ’ 

position  where  it  is  clearly  visible  to  all  present.  The  minister  1 

should  prepare  himself  carefully,  seeking  a  fervent  spirit  to  teach 
the  truth  to  his  hearers  and  to  exhort  them  to  recall  and  rethink 
the  work  of  Christ.®'^  The  people  should  prepare  themselves  by 
confession  of  sin  and  repentance,  and  by  reconciliation  to  their 
neighbours. 

The  service  should  normally  take  place  in  a  church  but  when 
the  ministry  is  corrupt  and  the  sacraments  used  contrary  to  the 
institution  of  Christ  then  “  every  man  may  in  his  private  chamber 
with  his  Christian  and  faithful  brothers  communicate  according 
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unto  the  order  of  Scripture.”®®  This  statement  could  well  form 
a  basis  of  separatism  from  any  church  which  recognised  any 
authority  alongside  that  of  the  Bible,  be  it  reckoned  the  authority 
of  the  Church  or  of  tradition.  Doubtless  Hooper  had  in  mind  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  when  he  wrote.  But  the  principle  could 
also  have  been  applied  against  the  Church  in  England,  as  indeed 
it  was,  not  long  after.  The  order  of  service  should  be  as  close  as 
possible  to  that  of  Christ  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.®® 
The  minister  must  call  all  to  repent  and  examine  their  consciences. 
He  must  then  preach  the  death  of  Christ  and  redemption  as  Christ 
did.  The  preaching  is  to  be  in  the  vernacular  and  clearly  audible. 
In  all  that  he  does  the  minister  must  turn  and  face  the  people.'^® 
After  the  preaching  comes  prayer  together  as  Christ  prayed  with 
his  disciples,  then  follow  the  words  of  institution  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  sacraments.  The  bread  should  be  broken  by  the 
minister  and  given  to  the  people,  not  thrust  into  their  mouths.  The 
people  should  not  receive  the  sacrament  kneeling  but  sitting.’^ 
The  final  act  of  the  service  is  one  of  thanksgiving  and  a  collection 
of  alms  for  the  poor. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  mentioned  earlier  that  this 
conception  of  the  simple  form  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  looks  to  be 
very  similar  to  that  current  in  the  reformed  church  in  Zurich 
during  Hooper’s  stay  there.  A  detailed  comparison  confirms  this 
impression.’®  Hooper’s  ideas  on  the  meaning  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
may  also  be  traced  to  lessons  learnt  in  the  Zurich  school. 
For  the  Zurich  theologians  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  a  memorial 
meal,  and  a  time  of  recalling  and  rethinking  the  benefits  of  Christ’s 
death.  It  was  for  them  also  a  time  of  communion  together  mani¬ 
festing  to  the  world  the  fellowship  of  Christians  in  the  Church 
and  providing  an  opportunity  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanks¬ 
giving. 

There  still  remains  the  problem  of  the  presence  of  Christ  at 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  was  differences  of  opinion  over  this  question 
that  went  a  long  way  towards  causing  the  tragic  division  among 
the  Protestant  churches  in  the  Reformation.’®  On  this  point 
Hooper  stands  firmly  with  the  Swiss  church,  and  more  especially 
with  Zurich. 

Although  Hooper,  like  Zwingli,  Bullinger,  Calvin  and  Bucer 
denies  any  idea  of  a  corporeal  presence  at  the  Lord’s  Supper,  he 
does  speak  of  a  real  presence  of  Christ.  “  The  thing  present  in 
this  sacrament  is  Christ  himself,  spiritually;  the  thing  absent  is 
Christ’s  body,  corporeally.”’*  Christ  himself  can  be  present  to  the 
believer  by  faith.  His  body  may  be  in  heaven  “  and  yet  extends 
his  virtue  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  my  soul  by  the 
means  of  faith,  which  at  the  time  of  the  receiving  of  the  sacrament 
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is  in  my  soul.”''®  Hooper  makes  clear  what  he  means  by  taking 
the  sun  as  an  example.  The  sun  remains  in  one  place  in  the 
hwvens  and  ext^ds  his  beams  and  lights  the  earth.  So  Christ’s 
^y  remains  m  h^ven,  yet  where  faith  is,  there  he  is  spiritually 

this  presenci 

exi^ls  all  darkness  and  sin  out  of  the  heart.''®  It  is  interesting  that 
Zwmgh  Bulhnger,  Calvin  and  Bucer  all  use  the  example  of  the 
sun  to  illustrate  how  they  think  of  Christ’s  presence  at  the  Lord’s 
f  as  Dr.  Cyril  Richardson  points  out,  the  use  they  make 

of  vkw  ”  difference  between  their  points 

Zwingli  uses  the  analogy  of  the  sun  to  show  that  Christ  can 
be  present  in  one  place  in  heaven,  by  his  humanity  but  everyw'here 
present  by  his  divinity.  This  does  not  divide  the  unity  of  the 
Person.  Zwmgli  says  An  example  is  the  sun,  whose  b^y  is  in 
one  place  while  its  power  pervades  all  things.’-^®  Bullinger  follows 
Zwmgh  as  may  be  seen  from  the  twenty-first  article  of  the  second 
Helvetic  Confession.  “The  Lord  is  not  absent  from  his  church 
celebrating  the  supper.  The  sun  is  absent  from  us  in  the  sky,  yet 
IS  nonetheless  efficaciously  present  to  us,  how  much  more  Christ 
the  sun  of  righteousness,  absent  from  us  in  heaven  in  his  bodv  is 
present  to  us  not  indeed  bodily  but  spiritually  by  life-giving 
i  ^d  Bulhnger  there  is  no  question  of  f 

substantial  relationship  betw^n  the  believer  and  the  body  of 
Christ  in  heaven,  the  relation  is  spiritual. 

Calvin  and  Bucer  on  the  other  hand  use  the  analogy  of  the 
sun  to  indicate  that  the  sun’s  rays  share  the  substance  of  the  sun 
and  suggest  a  though  the  body  of  Christ  is  in  heaven  it  is  still 
p(^ible  for  believers  to  participate  in  its  substance.  Calvin  writes  • 
bor  if  we  see  that  the  sun,  in  sending  forth  its  rays  upon  the 
^rth,  to  generate,  cherish  and  invigorate,  in  a  manner  transfuses 
^  substance  into  it,  why  should  the  radiance  of  the  spirit  of 
blwd?”'»  conveying  to  us  the  communion  of  his  flesh  and 
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stands  with  Zurich.  The  presence  is  spiritual.  There  is  no 

thought  and  no  possibility  of  a  substantial  presence.  For  Hoooer 

present  spiritually.  On  occasions 
we  find  Hooper  also  speaking  of  a  sacramental  presence®®  as  did 
Zurich.  The  king  of  kings  has  set  his  seal  upon 
the  brwd  and  the  wine,  and  although  substantially  still  bread  mid 

and  blood.  With 

his  faith  heightened  by  such  tokens,  the  believer  will  naturally  be 
more  aware  of  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  Lord  at  the  Supper 
and  this  heightened  awareness  is  the  sacramental  presence. 
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I  While  Hooper  had  been  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  Zurich 

teachers,  the  situation  in  England  had  been  rapidly  changing. 
Heniy  VIII  had  died  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward 
VI,  a  boy  of  ten.  In  consequence  the  government  of  England  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Regency  Council  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  news  which  reached  Zurich 
from  England  during  Hooper’s  stay  was  varied.  An  attempt  had 
j  been  made  to  remove  Roman  Catholic  practices,  a  successful 
I  attempt  in  many  respects,  but  what  the  eventual  doctrine  would  be 
which  would  replace  the  Roman  was  not  at  all  certain.  John  Ab 
I  Ulmis,  a  Swiss  student  in  Oxford,  writes  to  Bullinger  on  August 
i  18th,  1548  concerning  the  waverings  and  uncertainties  of  Cranmer, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  says  that  the  catechism  which 
[  he  published  in  1548  contained  a  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s 
.  Supper.®^  Burcher  the  Merchant,  writing  from  Strasbourg  on 
October  29th,  1548,“  also  gives  this  information  and  adds  that 
this  book  has  given  rise  to  fightings  among  the  common  people 
because  of  their  diversity  of  opinions.  Peter  Martyr  was  already 
in  Oxford  and,  according  to  a  letter  from  John  Ab  Ulmis  to 
Bullinger,  was  not  a  Lutheran,  nor  yet  “  inclining  to  your  opinion  ” 

I  concerning  the  real  presence  at  the  Lord’s  Supper.®®  Thus  the 
■  position  in  England  as  the  news  reached  Zurich  at  the  end  of  1548 
was  .that  the  Mass  was  banished,  that  the  Protestant  doctrine  was 
being  accepted,  but  as  to  what  form  of  Protestantism  would 
eventually  triumph,  whether  Lutheran  or  another,  was  not  certain. 
In  the  summer  of  1548  Bullinger  had  sent  a  book  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  also  a  letter  which  consisted  of  “  a  grave 
and  learned  admonition  as  to  his  episcopal  duties  ”  followed  by 
,  "  a  subtle  transition  to  the  Eucharist.”®*  The  result  desired  was 

not  forthcoming,  for  Ab  Ulmis  writes  ;  “  We  entertain  but  a  very 
'  cold  hope  that  he  will  be  aroused  even  by  your  most  learned  letter  ” 
for  Cranmer  had  fallen  “  into  so  heavy  a  slumber.”®® 

It  seems  likely  that  Hooper,  towards  the  end  of  1548,  when 
this  situation  in  England,  with  all  its  uncertainties  and  doubts, 
became  clear,  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  a  return  to 
England.  He  had  already  fired  two  shots  in  the  form  of  his 
Answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  Book  and  The  Declaration 
of  Christ  and  His  Office,  but  shots  fired  from  such  a  distance  as 
Zurich  would  make  little  noise  in  London.  Bullinger  doubtless 
realised  this,  and  would  see  how  much  impact  a  man  of  Hooper’s 
j  uncompromising  personality  would  make  in  England  in  the  present 
uncertain  situation.  It  seems  that  they  had  talked  together  of  the 
risks  involved  in  a  return  to  England,*  especially  as  it  was  known 
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that  Mary,  who  was  next  in  succession  to  the  throne,  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Yet  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  Edward  would 
die,  and  anyhow  risks  must  be  run  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel. 
The  chief  reason  for  Hooper’s  exile  had  been  that  a  godly  man 
should  not  attend  Mass,  and  now  Mass  was  banished  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Hooper  was  an  Englishman  and  now  England  had  ne^ 
of  all  the  preachers  she  could  find.  Such  were  the  arguments 
which  might  well  be  used  to  urge  Hooper  to  return  to  England. 
They  were  the  arguments  which  we  believe  Bullinger  did  use.  At 
any  rate,  in  January,  1549  Hooper  had  made  up  his  mind  to  return 
for,  on  January  18th,  John  Rudolph  Stumph,  a  Swiss  student 
bound  for  England,  wrote  to  his  father  that  “  the  Englishman  I 
have  discovered  returns  to  his  native  land  in  two  months  with  his 
wife  and  child.”®'^  Preparations  for  the  return  went  on,  and  on 
March  12th,  Stumph  tells  his  father  that  his  books,  together  with 
Hooper’s  left  Zurich  by  carrier  on  the  previous  day.®®  So  the  day 
of  departure  came,  noted  in  Bullinger’s  diary  as  March  24th, 
1549.®®  The  farewells  were  said®®  and  down  the  road  northwards 
to  Basle  in  the  company  of  Stumph,  the  student  bound  for  Ox¬ 
ford,  went  John  and  Anne  Hooper  with  their  baby  daughter, 
Rachel. 

As  Hooper  turned  his  face  toward  England  it  was  with  the 
conviction  that  he  had  found  the  church  which  in  practice  and  in 
doctrine  was  the  right  one — the  church  of  Zurich.  It  conformed 
closely  to  the  Church  of  the  apostles  in  all  its  simplicity  and  that 
was  the  criterion  by  which  to  judge  all  churches.  Hooper  felt  it 
his  mission  to  make  the  church  in  England  as  like  the  church  in 
Zurich  as  possible.  Hooper  returned  to  England  with  his  beliefs 
fixed.  He  was  going  to  an  England  where  it  seemed  the  leaders 
were  uncertain  as  to  the  best  form  of  Reformed  church  to  build. 
Into  this  uncertainty  Hooper  was  going  to  bring  certainty.  He 
had  no  doubts.  He  knew  what  he  believed  and  why  he  believed 
it  and  he  was  prepared  to  die  for  his  beliefs.  He  knew  that  he 
had  left  behind  him  in  Zurich  firm  friends  who  would  stand  behind 
him  in  his  mission.  He  knew  that  he  could  turn  at  all  times  to 
Bullinger  for  help  and  that  Bullinger  would  not  let  him  down.*^ 
Bullinger  never  did  let  him  down,  nor  indeed  did  Hooper  fail 
Bullinger.  It  was  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  both  of 
them  which  caused  the  mission  to  fail  in  its  ultimate  object.  But 
although  Hooper  did  not  succeed  in  moulding  the  English  church 
according  to  the  Zurich  pattern  we  shall  see  that  his  doctrines  and 
practices  learnt  from  Zurich  helped  to  set  in  motion  a  movement 
which  has  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  church  in  England. 
That  movement  is  Puritanism. 

(To  be  cotuHnued) 
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FOOTNOTES. 

^This  essay  is  a  summary  of  a  Thesis  submitted  to  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Zurich.  A  typewritten  copy  of  the  orimnal 
thesis  is  in  the  Zentralbibliothek  in  Zurich  under  the  title  of  A  Study  of 
John  Hooper  with  Special  Reference  to  his  Contact  with  Henry  BuHinger. 
Two  further  copies  are  in  the  possession  of  the  present  writer  and  are 
available  for  consultation. 

2  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  friend  of  Hooper’s,  a  merchant  named 
Burcher,  says  that  Hooper  went  to  Cambridge.  See  Epistdee  Tigurinee 
Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1848  (hereafter  referred  to  as  E.T.)  p.  441 
English  translations  of  these  letters  are  in  two  volumes  of  Original  Letters 
relative  to  the  English  Reformation  ed.  Hastings  Robinson,  Parker  Society, 
Cambridge  1846  and  1847  (hereafter  O.L.  1  and  2).  The  present  reference 
is  O.L.  2.  p.  680. 

Strype  Ecclesi^tical  Memorials,  Oxford,  1822,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  2,  p. 
276,  Catalogue  of  Originals  contains  a  copy  of  the  sentence  passed  on  Hooper 
on  January  29th,  1554,  in  which  Hooper  is  described  as  presbyterum,  dim 
monachum  dotnus  sive  monasterii  de  Cliva,  ordinis  Cistercien. 

<E.T.  p.  21,  O.L.  1  p.  33. 

®  Much  of  the  evidence  used  in  this  essay  is  derived  from  the  corres¬ 
pondence  which  Bullinger  had  with  England  and  with  Englishmen  in  the 
years  1546-1555.  Most  of  the  originals  of  the  letters  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Archives  in  Zurich.  References  to  letters  in  the  Zurich  Archives  are 
introduced  by  Z.S.A.  In  some  cases  however  the  original  of  the  letter  is 
no  longer  extant  or  is  not  available  in  Zurich,  in  such  cases  reference  is 
made  to  the  manuscript  copy  in  the  Simler  Collection  in  the  Zurich  Zentral- 
bibliothek.  In  working  through  the  Simler  Collection  I  was  assisted  by 
some  notes  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Rudolph  which  were  lent  to  me  by  Prof. 
H.  Straumann.  References  to  letters  in  the  Simler  Collection  are  introduced 
by  S.C.  As  far  as  possible,  in  the  case  of  published  letters,  reference  is 
also  made  to  the  collection  of  letters  in  which  they  appear. 

8  Z.S.A.  E.II  34.3:377;  E.T.  p.  21;  O.L.  1  p.  33. 

7  Z.S.A.  E.II  343:345;  E.T.  p.  166;  O.L.  1  p.  250. 

8  S.C.  S.  59:46;  Original  is  Manuscript  F.  39:733  in  Zurich  Zentral- 
bibliothek. 

8  Z.S.A.  E.  II  343  :377 ;  E.T.  p.  21 ;  O.L.  1  p.  33.  It  cannot  be  said  with 
certainty  precisely  what  writings  of  Zwingli  and  Bullinger  these  were. 
Bullinger’s  commentaries  were  published  in  one  volume  in  1537  and  in  1538 
his  commentary  on  II  Thessalonians  was  translated  into  English.  Zwingli’s 
works  were  circulating  in  England  during  the  1530’s  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Cranmer  in  a  letter  to  the  reformation  leader  in  St.  Gall, 
Vadian,  in  1537  claims  to  have  read  almost  everything  that  had  been  written 
by  Zwingli.  (Cranmer  Works,  Parker  Society,  Vol.  II,  p.  344). 

10 Z.S.A.  E.II  369:194;  E.T.  p.  24;  O.L.  1  p.  38. 

11  S.C.  S.  59:73.  Original  is  Manuscript  F.  39:727  in  Zurich  Zentral- 
bibhothek. 

“Z.S.A.  E.  11  343:346;  E.T.  p.  169;  O.L.  1  p.  254. 

“Z.S.A.  Eli  366:36. 

18  Z.S.A.  E.  II  345  :42Z;  E.T.  p.  25;  O.L.  1  p.  40. 

“Z.S.A.  E.II  343:347;  S.C.  S.  63:177. 

“Z.S.A.  E.  II  366:36;  S.C.  S.  63:178. 

11  Heinrich  Bullinger’s  Diarium,  ed.  Emil  Egli,  Basel  1904,  p.  35  pub¬ 
lished  in  Quellen  sur  Schweizerischen  Reformationsgeschichte  1 1  her- 
ausgeqeben  vom  Zwingliverein  in  Zurich. 

1^  Z.S.A.  E.II  342:170;  S.C.  S.  63:190. 
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There  is  no  book  on  Bullinger  (1504-1575)  in  English,  and  few  in  ' 
German.  ( 

See  C.  Pestalozzi,  Heinrich  Bullinger,  Leben  und  ausgewdhlte  Schriften.  ' 
Elberfeld,  1858. 

F.  Blanke,  Die  Junge  Bullinger.  Zurich,  1942. 

A.  Bouvier,  Henri  Bullinger  Reformateur  et  Conseilher  oecumenique. 
Zurich,  1942. 

A.  J.  vant’Hooft,  De  Theologie  van  Heinrich  Bullinger  in  betrekking 
tot  de  Nederlandsche  Reformatie,  Amsterdam,  1888. 

20Z.S.A.  E.  II  343:381;  S.C.  S.  68:115.  About  Nov.,  1548,  also  S.C. 

S.  68 : 114,  probably  about  the  same  time. 

21  See  the  letter  from  Butler  to  Thomas  Blaurer.  E.T.  p.  412 ;  O.L.  2  ) 

p.  635.  The  note  3  on  this  page  is  incorrect.  Thomas  was  the  brother  I 
of  Ambrose  Blaurer.  _  | 

22  In  Narratio  de  ortu,  vita  et  obitu  reverende  xnri  D.  Henrici  BuHingeri,  j 
1575  p.  22.  Under  the  year  1547  we  read  leones  quoque;  Hopperus  postea 
Glocestrisis  episc.  in  Anglia  et  martyr,  iisde  temporibus  Tigurum  venit 
cum  uxorc,  Bullingero  fmniliarusinms,  cum  quo  de  omnib.  cap.  religionis 
tu  precipae  de  sacramentis  sepe  dissemit^  et  que  mstrorum  esset  sen- 
tentia  exquiries,  et  qd  adversariorum  obxectis  respondendum  sit  discere 
cupiens:  quae  autem  ipsius  sententia  fuerit,  et  quam  consentanea  doctri- 
nae  mstrorum  eccle^rum,  scripta  semetissimi  martyris  testantur  a  viro  Cl. 
loanno  Foxo  historiae  martyrum  Anglicorum  itiserta. 

23  The  extant  baptismal  register  of  the  Grossmunster  records  this 
baptism. 

21  Pellican  v/as  a  Hebrew  scholar.  In  the  Simler  Collection  S.  65 ;  143 
there  is  a  letter  from  Hooper  to  Pellican  which  bears  this  inscription 
“Praeceptori  suo  cotendissimi  ac  Domino  D.  Conr.  Pellicano  vir  de  omni 
pietate  ac  religione  xnra  optima  merito.”  In  the  letter  Hooper  thanks  Pellican 
for  books  borrowed. 

25  Bibliander  later,  in  1552,  dedicated  a  book  to  Hooper. 

28  Conrad  Gesner  was  well-known  for  his  researches  in  the  fields  of 
medicine  and  natural  history. 

21  For  simplicity  reference  is  given  to  the  1702  edition  of  De  Ritibus 
et  Institutis  Eccksiae  Tigurinae  the  pages  of  which  are  numbered. 

28  De  Ritibus  op.  cit.  p.  0.  , 

•»  Ibid.  p.  19. 

Ibid.  p.  19. 

31 /bid.  p.  19. 

32 /bid.  p.  17. 

33Z.S.A.  E.II  343:42;  E.T.  p.  36;  O.L.  1  p.  56. 

31  These  three  works  were :  An  Answer  to  Stephen  Gardiner's  book  on 
the  I^d’s  Supper,  A  Declaration  of  Christ  and  His  Office,  A  Declaration  of 
the  Ten  Commandments. 

These  works  may  be  found  in  Early  Writings  of  John  Hooper  ed. 
Samuel  Carr,  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1843  (hereafter  E.Wrj).  A  second 
volume  of  Hooper’s  works  was  published  by  the  Parker  Society  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1852  and  entitled  Later  Writings  of  Bishop  Hooper  (hereafter 
L.Wr.)  ed.  Charles  Nevinson.  This  volume  however  contains  a  work 
A  brief  and  deaf  Confession  of  the  Christian  Faith  which,  as  I  hope  to 
show  elsewhere,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  written  by  Hooper.  See 
original  thesis  pp.  21-28  for  details. 

35  This  I  have  attempted  to  do  in  detail  in  my  thesis  pp.  94-178. 

38  E.Wr.  p.  105. 

31  E.Wr.  p.  343. 

38  E.Wr.  p.  436. 

3*  E.Wr.  pp.  255-270. 
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*0  E.Wr.  p.  255. 

E.Wr.  p.  255. 

«E.Wr.  p.  255. 

«  E.Wr.  p.  256. 

**  E.Wr.  p.  258. 

«  E.Wr.  p.  259. 

«  E.Wr.  p.  133. 

47j;.Wr.  p.  251. 

<8  E.Wr.  p.  259. 

<9  E.Wr.  p.  259. 

«>E.Wr.  p.  126. 

6iE.Wr.  p.  126. 

»E.Wr.  p.  259. 

M  E.Wr.  p.  262-3. 

M  E.Wr.  p.  263. 

55  E.Wr.  p.  265. 

58  E.Wr.  p.  264  and  p.  76-77. 

5J  It  appears  in  Zwingli’s  In  catabapHstamm  strophas  elenchus  1527 — see 
especially  pp.  414-424  in  Vol.  Ill  of  Schuler  and  Schultess  edition  of 
Zwingli’s  works.  Bullinger’s  systematic  treatment  of  the  idea  is  in  his  De 
Testamenio  seu  Foedere  Dei  Unico  published  in  1534.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  origins  and  influence  of  this  Covenant  theology  see  G.  Schrcnk  Gottes- 
reich  wtd  Bund  im  dlieren  Protestantismus  which  is  Vol.  V.  in  BeitrSge 
zur  fdrderung  christlicher  Theologie  Gutersloh,  1923.  Schrenk  however 
almost  ignores  the  development  of  the  Covenant  theology  in  the  British 
Isles.  For  our  purpose  see  the  article  by  L.  J.  Trinterud  “The  Origins 
of  Puritanism  ’’  in  Church  History,  March,  1951,  published  oy  the  American 
Society  of  Church  History.  This  article  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the 
Covenant  idea  and  is  a  summary  of  its  influence  in  Pui’tamsm.  This 
Covenant  theory  naturally  raises  the  question  of  Predestinaii'i/.i.  I  have 
dealt  at  length  with  this  problem  in  Hooper  in  the  original  thesis  pp.  116-121 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Hooper  once  again  stands  with  Bullingtr’s 
teaching  of  the  1540’s  in  that  his  writings  show  a  clear  cut  doctrine  of 
Election.  Hooper  has  one  class  the  elect,  but  does  not  speak  of  the  other 
class  of  the  reprobate.  God  elects  men  to  life,  but  the  devil  and  man  com¬ 
bine  to  cause  man’s  downfall.  That  is  as  far  as  Hooper  will  go. 

58  E.Wr.  p.  125. 

59  E.Wr.  p.  187. 

8®  E.Wr.  p.  191  and  Bullinger’s  Decades  Vol.  IV  Parker  Society,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1852,  p.  270  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Dec.  IV). 

«iL.Wr.  p.  515. 

®L.Wr.  p.  394. 

83E.Wr.  p.  175. 

88  L.Wr.  p.  520. 

85  E.Wr.  p.  534. 

88  E.Wr.  p.  534. 

87  E.Wr.  p.  534. 

88  With  this  we  may  compare  Hooper’s  advice  given  in  a  letter  from 
prison  to  “Certain  godly  persons  instructing  them  how  to  behave  at  the 
beginning  of  a  change  of  religion.”  (L.Wr.  p.  589)  Hooper  writes  :  “  There 
is  no  better  way  to  be  used  in  this  troublesome  time  for  your  consolation 
than  many  times  to  have  assemblies  together  of  such  men  and  women  as  be 
of  your  religion  in  Christ.” 

89  E.Wr,  p.  61. 

78  L.Wr.  p.  128.  This  was  a  most  revolutionary  demand  in  England 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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E.Wr.  p.  536.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  protest  against  kneeling 
at  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  made  in  a  sermon  preached  by  Hooper  in  1550  two 
years  before  the  better  known  protest  of  John  Knox. 

"^2  For  details  of  the  Zurich  order  see  De  Ritibus  op.  cit.  pp.  52-59,  Bullin- 
ger’s  Commentary  on  Hebrews  x :  16  contained  in  In  onmes  Apiostolicas 
Epistolas,  divi  videlicet  Pauli  XIII  et  VII  Canonicas  Commentarii  H.  BulHn- 
geri.  Froshauer,  Zurich  1549,  p.  709,  and  for  Bullinger’s  own  ideal  see  Dec. 
IV  p.  406-7.  Bullinger’s  closing  sentence  is  ”  Hie  ritus  coena  dontini  et 
simplicissme  et  optimus  est,  quern  apostcli  a  domim  Christo  acceptum  omni¬ 
bus  nationibus  custodiendum  tradiderunt.” 

■^3  The  failure  of  Luther  and  Zwingli  to  agree  on  this  very  point  at 
Marburg  in  1529  after  they  had  agreed  on  all  other  points  of  doctrine  is 
the  supreme  illustration  of  this  point. 

7*  E.Wr.  p.  209. 

78  E.Wr.  p.  191. 

76  E.Wr.  p.  192. 

77  C.  C.  Richardson  Zwingli  and  Cranmer  on  the  Eucharist  Seeburg- 
Westem  Theological  Seminary,  Evanston,  1949,  p.  ^ff. 

78 /Id  Carolam  Fidei  Ratio,  Schuler  and  Schultess.  Huldrici  Zwingli 
Opera  Completa  Editio  Prima  Vol.  IV  p.  12.  There  is  evidence  to  suggest 
that  Hooper  had  this  Zwingli  work  open  before  him  as  he  wrote  on  this 
point. 

"^^Institutes  Book  IV  chapter  xvii :  12  and  xvii ;  19.  For  Bucer  see  a 
quotation  from  his  commentary  on  Matthew  xxvi  given  on  p.  90  of  CranmeVs 
Works,  Vol.  I,  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1843. 

86L,Wr.  p.  389,  and  Bullinger  Dec.  IV,  p.  463. 

81S.C.  S.  67:165;  E.T.  p.  251;  O.L.  2  p.  381. 

82Z.S.A.  E.  II  343:375;  E.T.  p.  416;  O.L.  2  p.  642. 

83  Z.S.A.  E.  II  335  :2092;  E.T.  p.  249;  O.L.  2  p.  378.  The  date  of  this 
letter  is  Ascension  Day,  1548. 

8*  We  team  of  this  letter  to  Cranmer  from  Ab  Ulmis’s  letter  of  August 
18tH  1548.  S.C.  S.  67  : 165 ;  E.T.  p.  251 ;  O.L.  2  p.  380. 

85  Ibid. 

86  This  fact  is  recalled  in  the  remarkable  last  letter  which  Bullinger 
wrote  to  Hooper  in  prison.  The  letter  is  in  Foxe  Acts  and  Monuments  ed 
S.  R.  Cattley,  London,  1838,  Vol.  VI,  p.  675  fl. 

87  S.C.  S.  69 :35. 

88  S.C.  S.  69  :36; 

88  Bullinger’s  Diarium,  o^.  cit.  p.  37,  line  1. 

86  An  account  of  the  parting  conversation  between  Hooper  and  Bullinger 
is  given  in  Foxe  op.  cit.  Vol.  VI,  p.  538. 

81- Hooper  records  his  debt  to  Zurich  in  a  letter  to  Bullinger.  "If  I  am 
able  to  effect  anything,  and  if  my  slender  powers  are  of  any  benefit  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  I  confess  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  I  will  confess,  as 
long  as  I  live,  that  I  owe  it  to  yourself  and  my  masters  and  brethren  at 
Zurich  ...”  Z.S.A.  E.  II  343  :457.  E.T.  p.  46;  O.L.  1  p.  73.  The  correct 
date  of  this  letter  is  December  17th,  1549. 


W.  Morris  S.  West. 


'  J.  H.  Rushbrooke 

Dr.  Payne  not  only  has  the  gift  of  writing  lucidly,  which  is 
essential  to  any  biographer,  but  he  adds  to  it  a  historian’s 
knowledge  and  authority.  In  his  life  of  Rushbrooke  {James  Henry 
Rushbrooke,  a  Baptist  Greatheart,  by  Ernest  A.  Payne,  Carey 
Kingsgate  Press,  5/-),  he  has  taken  great  care  to  collect  the 
significant  and  salient  facts  and,  without  overloading  the  picture 
with  detail,  has  given  us  an  authentic  portrait  fit  to  hang  “  in  the 
line  ”  in  our  gallery  of  Baptist  worthies. 

The  work  has  been  done  admirably  and  the  result  is  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  book  that  offers  us  an  inspiring  record  of  a  forceful  person¬ 
ality  and  assures  for  its  subject  an  honoured  place  in  the  story  of 
the  builders  of  our  denomination  who,  by  their  labours,  advocacy 
and  devotion,  have  established  a  world-wide  and  effective  Baptist 
fellowship. 

Writing  of  Archbishop  William  Temple,  Dr.  Iremonger  said  : 
“  No  particular  gift  or  virtue  seems  to  stand  out  obviously  from 
the  rest,”  yet  he  made  it  plain  that  Temple  was  a  very  great  man. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  might  truthfully  be  said  of  Rush¬ 
brooke.  He  was  a  man  of  parts,  endowed  with  a  variety  of  gifts ; 
yet  to  single  out  this,  that  or  the  other  for  special  emphasis  would 
distort  the  likeness.  He  himself  would  probably  have  agreed 
whole-heartedly  that  in  some  ways  nature  had  not  helped  him  very 
much — di  distinction  which,  if  historians  are  to  be  trusted,  he 
shared  with  Socrates  and  St.  Paul.  Of  medium  height,  inclined  to 
a  "  student’s  stoop  ”  and  a  full  figure,  bald,  bearded  and  spectacled, 
he  would  have  chuckled  (he  had  a  real  sense  of  humour)  if  it  had 
been  suggested  that,  to  use  an  Americanism,  he  was  “  the  answer 
to  a  film-smitten  maiden’s  prayer  ” !  There  was  nothing  glamour¬ 
ous  about  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  a  massive,  well-shaped 
head,  clear  eyes  that  could  twinkle  with  fun,  and  a  certain  indefin¬ 
able  distinction  and  dignity  that  is  difficult  to  analyse.  Perhaps  it 
came  from  his  deep  seriousness  and  persistent  purposefulness.  He 
always  seemed  to  “mean  business.”  He  was  tenacious  of  his 
point  of  view,  frank  and  vigorous  in  his  expression  of  it  and,  at 
the  same  time,  willing  to  hear  patiently  what  others  had  to  say. 
His  solid  qualities  of  mind  and  character  were  obvious  and  impres¬ 
sive.  His  fundamental  convictions  went  deep  and  remained,  I 
'  believe,  virtually  unaltered,  though  some  of  his  attitudes  changed. 
My  first  meeting  with  him  was  on  a  Saturday  evening  in  191 1 
when,  arrived  from  Oxford,  as  a  student  to  preach  the  next  day  at 
his  former  church  in  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  my  host  took  me 
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for  a  walk  across  the  Heath  to  see  the  new  church  in  Hampstead  ; 
Garden  suburb  where  Rushbrooke  was  beginning  his  ministry. 
There  we  met  him  with  Mrs.  Rushbrooke,  who  had  just  laid  the  | 
foundation  stone  of  the  Manse.  At  that  time  he  was  so  eager  for 
Christian  Unity  that  he  went  beyond  a  great  many  London 
Baptists,  who  were  troubled  to  discover  that  he  had  approved,  if 
not  drafted,  a  trust  deed  for  the  church,  erected  mainly  with  funds 
from  Baptist  sources,  which  permitted  either  a  Baptist  or  Congre- 
gationalist  minister  and  infant  as  well  as  believers’  baptism.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  his  action  had  the  full  support  of  some  of  the 
most  generous  donors.  Later  on,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance,  it  is,  I  think,  quite  clear  that  he  adopted 
a  different  view — he  was  very  critical  of  schemes  for  re-union  and 
gave  little  support  to  the  movement.  This  caused  some  of  his  old 
friends  no  small  disappointment.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  sincerity,  and  any  man  has  a  right  to  change  his  mind.  As 
time  went  on  he  took  up  a  more  rigid  denominational  position  and, 
while  he  maintained  contact  with  leaders  of  other  communions, 
his  interest  and  enthusiasm  more  and  more  centred  on  Baptist 
belief  and  work. 

A  General  Baptist,  with  a  course  of  study  at  Berlin  to  his 
credit,  a  student  and  devout  admirer  of  Harnack,  the  theological 
Colossus  of  that  day,  his  thinking  was  along  “  liberal  ”  lines, 
though,  like  his  hero,  John  Clifford,  he  never  lost  the  real  spirit 
of  evangelism.  His  broad  sympathies  enabled  him  in  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  to  get  on  happily  with  the  more  conservative 
among  American  Baptists  as  well  as  on  the  Continent. 

He  was  of  course  eminently  fitted  for  his  Continental  work. 
Though  he  was  heart  and  soul  with  his  own  country  in  the  two 
wars,  he  loved  the  German  people  among  whom  so  much  of  our 
European  strength  lay.  His  second  wife  was  a  very  talented  and 
charming  German  lady.  Did  he  not  once  take  me  specially  to  see  i 
the  very  lamp-post  in  Berlin  where,  when  they  were  both  students  ' 
and  waiting  for  a  tram,  they  had  first  spoken  to  one  another? 
Whenever  he  was  in  Berlin  he  went  there  and  raised  his  hat. 
Knowing  Mrs.  Rushbrooke,  I  raised  mine,  too.  They  were  deeply 
devoted  to  each  other.  Happily  they  were  of  one  mind  during 
the  wars,  though  understandably  they  caused  Mrs.  Rushbrooke  ' 
great  distress. 

He  was  a  good  traveller  and  loved  the  sea.  It  was  a  delight 
to  go  with  him  among  Baptists  in  Central  Europe.  With  a  splen¬ 
did  capacity  for  work,  he  spent  himself  freely,  went  to  innumerable 
meetings,  groups  and  committees,  often  until  far  in  the  night. 
Nothing  was  too  much  to  do  for  our  fellow-believers,  especially 
where  they  might  be  facing  special  difficulties  raised  by  local  or 
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national  authorities  or  by  fissiparous  tendencies  in  their  own 
fellowships. 

Dr.  Payne  tells  the  story  of  his  efforts  for  our  persecuted 
brethren.  The  full  story  of  the  Rumanian  episodes  would  take  a 
long  time.  Every  possible  force  we  could  raise  was  mobilised. 
Our  own  Foreign  Office  and  Ambassador  were  brought  in.  The 
United  States  Consul-General  in  Bukarest  represented  vigorously, 
at  an  appropriate  time,  the  deplorable  effect  of  Baptist  ill-treatment 
on  American  opinion.  Archbishop  Temple  wrote  to  the  Orthodox 
Patriarch  of  Rumania.  I  myself  had  an  interview  with  the  late 
Archbishop  Germanos  who  told  me  frankly  how  much  he  regret¬ 
ted  the  attitude  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  that  country,  and 
would  make  such  representations  as  he  could,  but  that  he  had  no 
authority.  (So  far  as  authority  goes  the  Orthodox  Church  is 
almost  as  divided  as  Protestantism).  Rushbrooke  went  out  again 
and  again,  once  taking  with  him  T.  R.  Glover,  who  shook  the 
Rumanian  minister  of  state  concerned  by  telling  him  he  belonged 
to  the  seventeenth  century.  And  they  thought  they  were  so 
modern !  That  was  the  sort  of  problem  that  saw  Rushbrooke  at 
his  best.  He  mastered  his  brief.  He  knew  the  facts  and  could 
present  them  courteously  but  firmly.  Snaviter  in  ntodo;  foriiter 
in  re.  There  were  some  successes  and  many  disappointments.  The 
main  thing  was  that  our  support  heartened  our  people  in  their 
struggle  for  religious  freedom  and  equality. 

I  liked  to  watch  him  as  we  sat  in  conference  with  local  Baptist 
leaders.  Though  my  knowledge  of  German  was  not  good  enough 
for  me  to  follow  everything  in  the  conversations,  I  got  the  gist  of 
them,  and  he  made  sure  that  I  should  seize  the  main  points.  His 
good  humour,  common  sense  and  his  emphasis  on  fundamentals 
and  the  supreme  motives  usually  carried  the  day.  I  came  to  under¬ 
stand  their  problems  and  his.  For  over  twenty  years  we  worked 
in  the  same  building.  When  he  was  home  I  saw  him  nearly  every 
day.  He  liked  to  discuss  points  that  arose.  He  would  come  in 
with  some  irritating,  but  half-amusing  story  of  the  gullibleness  of 
some  of  our  friends.  Money  contributed  at  his  request  for  a 
specific  purpose  and  sent  on  by  him  had  been  used  for  something 
else.  They  still  needed  it.  What  were  they  to  do?  He  would  be 
stern  and  rebuke  them  for  misuse  of  funds,  only  to  be  met  with  a 
reply  that  when  the  money  arrived  some  other  necessity  appeared 
more  urgent  and  they  thought  God  would  wish  them  to  use  it  for 
that.  He  would  spread  out  his  hands  and  say  :  “  They  simply  have 
no  idea  of  what  we  call  commercial  honesty.  What  can  I  do  with 
them  ?  ” 

Yet  they  relied  on  him.  They  would  refer  to  him  as  "  our 
father.”  He  was  indeed  a  father-in-God  to  them,  a  bishop  in  the 
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truest  sense,  a  trusted  and  honoured  friend  in  spite  of  the  period-  > 
ical  kopfwasckung  to  which  they  said  he  treated  them.  | 

Perhaps  the  sense  of  the  way  they  depended  on  him  person¬ 
ally  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  let  others  do  what  they  might.  In 
their  weakness,  sometimes  helplessness,  they  leaned  heavily  on 
messengers  and  advisors  from  this  country.  Charles  Byford,  until 
the  first  world  war  and  then  his  subsequent  breakdown  in  health 
made  his  further  service  to  them  impossible,  had  courageously 
broken  much  rough  ground  in  the  Balkans,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Russia  and  elsewhere.  His  pioneer  work  and  valorous  spirit  are 
not  nearly  so  well  understood  and  appreciated  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Everett  Gill  and  W.  O.  Lewis,  too,  have  been  faithful  and  wise 
counsellors  and  had  carried  relief  and  a  rich  sense  of  fellowship 
to  those  who  sat  in  the  darkness  of  the  first  post-war  aftermath. 
The  bonds  were  more  personal  than  official.  Rushbrooke  as  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Europe  soon  realised  this  and  worked  for  them  as  if 
they  were  his  children.  One  of  his  keenest  regrets  arose  from 
the  fact  that,  though  he  had  tried  in  two  or  three  brief  visits  to 
Russia  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nansen  Relief  Organisation  to 
help  Russians  of  all  classes  and  creeds,  he  was  never  allowed  to 
re-enter  Russia.  I  was  with  him  when  he  called  at  the  Soviet 
embassy  or  consulate  in  Warsaw  expecting  to  find  a  permit  for 
us  both  to  go  on  to  Moscow — but  on  some  excuse  it  was  refused. 

He  was  bitterly  disappointed  but  his  protests  availed  nothing.  It 
was  a  shabby  return  for  what  he  had  done. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  appreciation  in  some  quarters  and 
scant  success  in  others  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  fell  in  love 
with  his  work  and  that,  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance,  it  satisfied  an  immense  desire  and  gave 
him  keen  satisfaction.  He  grew  into  his  task  and  was  proud  of  it. 
His  contacts  with  America  and  his  reception  there  gave  him  con¬ 
fidence  and  a  feeling  of  authority.  He  thought  he  was  speaking 
for  the  Baptists  of  the  world,  and  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard 
the  Alliance  as  a  world-wide  Baptist  Union.  Those  who  knew 
American  Baptists  were  not  surprised  that  this  did  not  go  down 
well  at  first.  They  were  not  having  any  super-Baptist  body  or 
super-denominational  official  and  insisted  that  he  should  report 
regularly  and  step  by  step  to  the  secretaries  of  their  various  con-  ' 
ventions  as  well  as  to  our  own  Union.  His  good  sense  and 
scrupulous  care  henceforth  to  make  sure  that  he  had  authority 
to  speak  and  act  enabled  him  rapidly  to  acquire  the  full  confidence 
of  all  who  mattered. 

As  an  administrator  he  was  conscientious  and  thorough, 
bringing  to  his  work  real  enthusiasm  and  a  great  ambition  for  the 
Alliance  as  a  means  of  mobilising  and  expressing  Baptist  opinion, 
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disseminating  information  about  our  doings,  and  focusing  sym¬ 
pathy  so  as  to  make  it  effective  in  help  to  hard-pressed  fellow- 
believers.  He  was  always  jealous  for  our  good  name  and  eager 
that  Baptists  should  have  full  credit  for  what  they  achieved.  To 
some  of  his  friends  his  zeal  sometimes  appeared  excessive.  Though 
he  never  became  either  in  conviction  or  sympathy  a  narrow  sect¬ 
arian,  he  fought  hard  for  his  own  people.  When,  toward  the  end 
of  the  second  world  war,  I  was  asked  on  the  initiative  of  Dr. 
William  Paton,  and  with  the  full  concurrence  of  Archbishops  Lang 
and  Temple,  to  become  chairman  of  the  Inter-Church  Committee 
for  Christian  Reconstruction  in  Europe,  which  was  set  up  by  the 
Churches  of  this  country  and  not,  as  Iremonger  in  his  Life  of 
Temple  says,  by  the  British  Council  of  Churches,  which  would  not 
at  first  accept  responsibility  for  such  a  task,  I  found  myself  not  a 
little  embarrassed  by  the  unanswerable  plea  of  Rushtnrooke  that 
the  large  amount  of  money  collected  by  the  Union  from  British 
Baptists  should  be  earmarked,  except  for  a  small  “  token  contri¬ 
bution  ”  to  show  our  sympathy,  for  needy  Baptists.  To  some  of 
my  fellow-workers  of  other  denominations  it  seemed  strange  that, 
while  Congregationalists,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  canalised 
their  generous  gifts  through  our  joint  committee,  the  chairman’s 
own  denomination  should  give  so  little.  American  Baptists  were 
sending  vast  sums  for  Baptist  relief  to  the  Continent,  and  I  even 
had  protests  that  Baptists  were  getting  more  than  a  fair  share.  I 
had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  explaining  but  it  was  not  too  difficult. 
Rushbrooke  and  I  were  able  to  co-operate  whole-heartedly,  even 
though  some  of  our  British  Baptists  were  disappointed  that  we 
did  not  give  in  the  same  way  as  other  denominations.  Our  trouble 
was,  of  course,  that,  with  help  reaching  our  Continental  friends 
from  United  States  sources,  it  would  have  been  hard  for  them  to 
understand  no  direct  help  coming  from  us.  In  the  raising  of  our 
fund  I  had  his  close  co-operation,  and  he  felt  as  keenly  as  anyone 
our  disappointment  through  the  difficulty  of  exporting  money  at 
that  parlous  time  for  our  national  finances.  His  knowledge  of 
local  conditions  and  needs  was  of  great  value  to  our  Continental 
Committee  in  our  disbursements,  which,  for  the  reason  given,  had 
to  be  spread  over  a  long  period.  He  was  an  admirable  committee¬ 
man,  though  not  so  good  a  chairman  because  he  was  so  full  of 
information  that  he  was.  inclined  to  treat  us  to  a  lengthy  speech 
on  every  agenda  item,  and,  being  in  the  chair,  nobody  could  pull 
him  up ! 

When  he  acted  as  secretary  he  gave  me  much  amusement, 
which  he  shared,  by  writing  out  the  minutes  beforehand.  They 
then  served  as  the  chairman’s  agenda  and  later,  with  a  few  verbal 
amendments,  were  duly  entered ! 
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He  liked  drawing  up  resolutions,  usually  an  amiable  vice. 
His  clear  head  was  of  value  in  making  their  import  unmistakeable. 
He  always  mistrusted  Temple’s  gift  of  getting  around  difficulties 
by  drafting  statements  or  resolutions  which  brought  opposing 
opinions  together,  sometimes  with  the  result  that  varying  sections 
afterwards  discovered  they  meant  different  things  by  them.  For 
many  years  our  Council,  through  the  officers,  delegated  to  him 
and  me  the  duty  of  concocting  resolutions  for  the  Assembly  and 
for  other  purposes.  These  I  drafted  in  the  first  instance,  after 
finding  out  what  other  Christian  bodies  were  saying  or  not  saying. 
They  were  then  sent  up  to  him  to  be  “  vetted.”  We  had  some 
lively  discussions  and  a  lot  of  fun.  Now  and  again  I  would  tease 
him  by  sending  up  what  I  called  my  “  naughty  boy  drafts,”  in 
which,  to  find  his  reaction,  I  would  write  exactly  what  I  thought 
and  would  like  to  say.  He  reacted  all  right !  He  came  bursting 
into  my  room,  dumped  the  document  on  my  desk  with  a  "You 
can’t  say  that !  ”  I  knew  it  as  well  as  he  did.  He  soon  saw  through 
my  joke  and  henceforth  would  laugh  heartily  when  I  broke  out. 
My  method  had  at  anyrate  the  advantage  of  making  the  issue 
clear.  Then  we  really  got  down  to  the  job  of  writing  something 
which  would  express  the  denomination’s  conviction  and  at  the  same 
time,  would  get  a  virtually  unanimous  vote  so  that  we  could 
follow  it  up  by  appropriate  action  in  representations  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  the  Press. 

I  cherish  with  real  satisfaction  the  memories  of  the  times  we 
spent,  and  the  things  we  did,  together.  He  was  good  company. 
Dr.  Payne  has  done  full  justice  to  his  public  work  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  which  he  always  way,  and  as  a  Baptist  leader,  to  his 
platform  and  pulpit  abilities  and  to  his  published  books  and 
addresses.  He  was  an  admirable  speaker,  with  a  wealth  of  material. 
His  embarrassment  was  in  selection.  His  style  was  plain  and 
forceful,  a  little  clipped  in  utterance,  but  he  fully  realised  the 
value  of  the  “  rising  inflection.”  To  listen  to  him  was  easy,  even 
when  he  was  making  one  of  his  lengthy  reports  to  a  World 
Congress.  His  speeches  took  more  out  of  him  than  always 
appeared,  and  I  have  seen  him  moist  and  dripping  after  a  major 
effort,  eager  to  get  away  by  himself  (not  always  easy)  and  have  a 
bath. 

But  to  know  the  real  man  we  must  see  him  at  leisure.  Dr. 
Payne  refers  to  his  reticence.  He  did  seem  aloof  to  most  people 
and  I  never  heard  anyone  call  him  by  his  Christian  name.  Yet  I 
think  I  came  to  know  him  and  his  mind  fairly  well.  Given  the 
opportunity  he  could  open  out  in  a  wonderful  way.  Recollections 
surge  as  I  think  back.  The  intangible  barrier  would  melt  like  mist 
before  the  sun  at  a  touch  of  affection  or  appreciation,  and  he  could 
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speak  movingly  of  the  deep  things  in  his  heart.  I  remember  a 
discussion  we  had  on  the  Holy  Communion.  It  seemed  at  first 
as  if  he  took  a  simply  Zwinglian  view.  I  said  frankly  that,  if  the 
service  were  not  something  much  more  and  much  bigger  than  an 
aide-memoire,  I  thought  a  crucifix  more  helpful.  “  This  is  My 
body  .  . .  this  is  My  blood  ”  surely  means  more  than  remembrance. 
He  promised  he  would  write  down  for  me  more  fully  what  it 
meant  to  him,  but  it  was  near  the  end  of  his  life  and  he  was  very 
busy.  The  full  statement  never  came,  but  his  little  pamphlet  on 
Christian  Ordinances  and  Ckristian  Experience  shows  that  he 
accepted  it  as  the  declaration  of  the  Gospel  and  an  expression  of 
the  brotherhood  of  the  Church,  a  source  of  gladness  and 
inspiration. 

One  day  he  came  into  my  room  as  I  was  dictating  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  one  of  our  meetings.  I  had  no  hymn-book  by  me  and  I 
simply  gave  my  secretary  the  first  lines  of  the  hymns  I  wanted 
and  the  tunes.  He  told  me  to  go  on  while  he  sat  down.  When  I 
had  done  he  said  :  “  I  wish'  I  could  do  that.”  Then  he  asked  me 
if  I  had  heard  the  joke  about  the  man  with  so  little  ear  for  music 
that  he  only  knew  the  National  Anthem  because  people  stood  up. 
I  laughed  and  then  he  told  me  that  it  was  literally  and  accurately 
true  of  him.  He  felt  it  as  a  great  deprivation  because  both  his 
wife  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Forbes  Taylor,  were  accomplished 
musicians  with  a  great  love  for  Bach,  of  whom  he  had  heard  me 
speak  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  understood  not  a  note  and  felt  shut 
out. 

We  were  speaking  once  about  immortality  and  then  he  told 
me  of  his  life’s  great  tragedy,  the  loss  of  his  young  first  wife, 
Kate,  after  childbirth,  and  the  subsequent  death  of  their  boy,  and 
the  surprising  words  with  which  he  finished  the  story  were : 
“  Since  then  I  have  never  doubted  immortality  and  it  took  away 
from  me  for  ever  all  fear  of  death.” 

Once  I  said  to  John  Simon,  in  his  room  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
after  he  had  been  tramping  up  and  down  like  a  caged  lion,  speak¬ 
ing  about  Hitler  and  the  threat  of  war :  “You  seem  to  care  a  lot 
about  peace.”  “  Care  about  it?  ”  he  blazed  out  passionately,  “  God 
knows  I  do !  ”  Then,  rather  daringly,  I  said  :  “  I  wish  you’d  speak 
like  that  on  the  platform.”  He  looked  hard  at  me  for  a  long  time 
and  then,  “  Yes,  I  know.  You’re  perfectly  right.  But  I  can’t.  It 
may  be  all  this  arguing  before  judges,  putting  my  cases  legally, 
all  in  terms  of  reason.  The  more  I  bum  inside  the  more  I  seem 
to  freeze  outside.” 

Was  there  a  bit  of  that  about  Rushbrooke?  The  hidden  fires 
were  there  but  also  some  inhibition  that  made  it  hard  for  him  to 
glow  or  melt  in  public,  so  that  to  many  he  seemed,  quite  wrongly, 
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austere  and  self-contained,  the  level-headed,  shrewd  man  of  affairs. 

Looking  across  the  years  I  feel  that  perhaps  he  was  more 
hungry  for  friendship  than  he  seemed  and  I  wish  I  had  shown  him 
more  of  the  affection  I  felt.  But,  except  on  such  occasions  as  I 
have  indicated,  I  found  it  hard  to  break  through.  It  may  be  the 
fault  was  mine. 

I  am  sure  we  could  have  done  more  to  help  him  if  he  had 
given  us  the  chance.  In  honesty  it  should  be  said  that  he  suffered 
from  one  defect  of  his  virtues.  His  extreme  conscientiousness 
combined  with  his  sense  of  responsibility  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  the  situation,  seemed  to  make  him  keep  all  the  strings  in 
his  own  hands.  It  appeared  impossible  for  him  to  delegate  work 
and  responsibility  to  others.  It  may  have  been  due  to  the  reluc¬ 
tance,  common  among  reticent  men,  to  put  burdens  upon  them. 
We  may  be  certain  his  motives  were  good,  but  it  was  a  pity,  for 
his  own  sake,  that  he  never  seemed  to  find  the  knack  of  using 
others  to  the  full.  Even  when  he  was  no  longer  secretary,  and 
had  become  president  of  the  Alliance,  someone  remarked  that  he 
was  trying  to  fill  both  offices.  A  few  of  us  have  an  unhappy 
feeling  that  this  hastened,  and  perhaps  caused,  his  lamentable 
breakdown  and  death  so  near  what  would  have  been  his  “  greatest 
hour.”  Some  of  us  ui^ed  that,  in  the  state  of  Europe  in  1947,  it 
would  be  better  cither  to  hold  the  World  Congress  in  Canada  or 
the  United  States,  or  even  to  put  it  off  for  a  year  or  two  longer. 
I  imagine  two  considerations  weighed  with  him.  He  was  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year  and  was  anxious  to  discharge  his  functions 
as  president.  Further,  he  had  already  been  president  for  eight 
years  instead  of  the  usual  five  and  probably  did  not  wish  to  seem 
to  be  clinging  to  office.  He  set  his  heart  on  “  Copenhagen,  1947.” 
Mrs.  Rushbrooke  was  no  longer  at  his  side  to  warn  and  safeguard 
him,  though  he  had  all  the  loving  care  that  his  daughter,  with 
whom  he  had  made  his  home,  could  give.  With  all  his  might, 
and  relying  little  on  others,  he  set  about  the  task,  immensely  diffi¬ 
cult  just  then,  of  organising  a  World  Conference.  He  attempted 
too  much  for  his  age  and  for  any  man  obviously  tired  after  the 
long  strain  and  frustrations  of  the  war.  It  might  have  been 
possible  if  only  he  had  been  able  to  let  others  take  over  much  of 
the  work,  but  that  was  not  in  his  nature.  We  watched  him 
anxiously.  For  many  years  he  had  suffered  from  a  low  blood- 
pressure,  but  over-work  and  the  weight  of  the  many  problems  that 
emerged  when  travelling  and  communications  were  so  tiresome 
took  too  heavy  a  toll  and  quite  suddenly  he  collapsed  with  a 
cerebral  haemorrhage.  Though  everything  was  done  that  could 
be  done  the  end  came  swiftly  and  he  was  taken  from  us  within  a 
few  months  of  the  event  for  which  he  had  striven  so  hard. 


J.  H.  Rushbrooke 
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Many  were  the  tributes  paid  to  him.  Baptists  throughout  the 
world  knew  they  had  lost  a  friend  as  well  as  a  devoted  leader,  and 
for  a  long,  long  time  his  memory  will  be  enshrined  in  their  hearts 
fragrant  and  sweet,  as  of  one  who  never  spared  himself  in  any 
task  for  the  protection  and  succour  of  them  for  whose  welfare 
he  had  accepted  a  responsibility  from  Giod. 

Dr.  Payne  calls  him  “  A  Baptist  Great-heart  ”  in  his  sub-title. 
“  Valiant-for-Truth  ”  might  be  added.  He  was  both,  as  readers 
of  the  book,  and  they  should  be  many,  will  easily  see. 

If  I  have  not  dwelt  on  his  work  in  and  for  the  Baptist  Union 
and  the  Free  Church  Coundl,  it  is  because  the  book  under  review 
has  thoroughly  covered  the  ground.  It  may  be  warmly  commended 
to  younger  as  well  as  older  readers.  A  mass  of  material  has  been 
most  usefully  compressed  into  a  small  compass  so  as  to  bring  it 
within  reach  of  all.  It  is  a  rewarding  volume  to  read,  and  we  are 
grateful  for  it. 

The  author  does  me  the  honour  to  quote  some  words  from  a 
tribute  it  was  my  privilege  to  pay  at  the  Memorial  Service  held 
in  the  Baptist  Church  House.  He  “  lit  new  lamps  and  kept  the  old 
burning.”  They  will  go  on  burning,  for  the  fire  in  Rushbrooke’s 
soul  came  from  the  altar  of  the  Most  High. 

M.  E.  Aubrey. 


A  Short  History  of  Rcewdon  College,  by  John  O.  Barrett.  (Carey 

Kingsgate  Press,  5s.) 

The  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society,  otherwise  Rawdon 
College,  has  recently  celebrated  its  terjubilee.  To  mark  the  occa¬ 
sion  one  of  its  sons  offers  us  here  an  admirable  short  history 
which  traces  the  story  of  the  College  from  the  days  of  Fawcett  at 
Brearley  Hall  down  to  the  present  time  and  sets  it  against  the 
background  of  social,  cultural  and  religious  development  in  Britain 
during  the  past  150  years.  To  have  done  this  within  the  compass 
of  60  pages  or  so  and  in  such  an  interesting  manner  is  quite  an 
achievement.  Rawdon  has  sent  into  the  ministry  some  700  men, 
many  of  whom  have  distinguished  themselves,  and  it  has  made 
an  impressive  mi.;sionary  contribution.  Others  beside  Rawdonians 
will  enjoy  this  excellent  brief  account  of  the  history  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  ministerial  education  which  has  ever  sought  to  “  unite 
the  pair  so  long  disjoined — knowledge  and  vital  piety.” 


Notes 

The  Pithay  Chapel,  Bristol 

During  the  early  years  of  this  century  there  stood  in  Bristol 
an  ancient  and  interesting  building  with  a  stone  over  the 
doorway  inscribed  “  Baptist  Chapel.”  The  first  chapel  on  that  site 
was  built  soon  after  1650,  and  rebuilt  in  1792.  In  1817  the  church 
removed  to  its  new  home  in  Old  King  Street. 

Before  the  building  of  the  Pithay  Chapel,  the  first  Baptist 
Church  in  Bristol,  formed  about  1641,  had  found  a  suitable 
meeting-place  in  “  The  Friars,”  buildings  once  belonging  to  a 
Dominican  Priory.  These  very  interesting  buildings  still  stand, 
and  have  belonged  for  many  years  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
When,  however,  the  church  desired  a  home  of  their  own,  they 
purchased  a  site  in  the  Pithay,  which  had  been  used  as  “  a  sope 
house.” 

Their  first  minister,  Henry  Hinam,  died  in  1679.  His  successor 
was  Andrew  Gifford,  who  had  been  ordained  two  years  earlier. 
He  was  a  brave,  ardent  and  intrepid  evangelist,  and  preached  in 
towns  and  villages  around  Bristol,  so  that  he  won  the  title  "  The 
apostle  of  the  West.”  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II  he  was 
imprisoned  four  times,  three  times  in  Newgate  Prison  in  Bristol, 
and  once  in  Gloucester  Gaol. 

In  the  library  of  Bristol  College  there  is  one  of  the  letters 
which  Gifford  wrote  from  his  prison  at  Gloucester.  He  died  in 
1721.  It  was  his  grandson,  another  Andrew  Gilford  (1700-1784), 
who  presented  the  Tyndale  Testament,  and  many  other  valuable 
gifts  to  Bristol  College. 

In  1723,  the  Church  called  John  Beddome,  the  father  of 
Benjamin,  the  hymn-writer.  John  Tommas  (1724-18(X))  was 
pastor  at  the  Pithay  from  1753-1797.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
period  the  old  chapel  was  rebuilt  and  made  larger.  Even  so,  it 
was  far  too  small  when  Thomas  Roberts  (1780-1841)  came  as 
minister  in  1807.  So  in  1817  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Bristol 
removed  to  Old  King  Street. 

Afterwards  the  old  chapel  in  the  Pithay  was  used  by  a  group 
of  Congregationalists  who  had  separated  from  Castle  Green 
Church.  These  eventually  removed  to  a  new  building  When  they 
moved  out,  then  another  Baptist  group  moved  in.  In  1804  a  group 
of  forty-eight  left  the  church  at  the  Pithay  Chapel  and  formed  a 
separate  church,  later  known  as  Counterslip.  Just  thirty  years 
later,  in  1834,  a  similar  group  of  forty-two  left  Counterslip  and 
found  a  meeting-place  back  in  the  Old  Pithay  Chapel,  which  they 
purchased  for  £8(X).  They  called  a  minister,  Evan  Probert,  who 
soon  filled  the  chapel  to  overflowing.  So  a  site  was  secured  in  City 
Road,  and  the  church  removed  there  in  1861. 
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When  they  moved  out,  yet  another  Baptist  group  moved  in. 
In  1856  the  pastor  and  deacons  at  Counterslip  received  a  petition, 
signed  by  483  names,  begging  them  not  to  remove  the  young  man, 
James  Davis,  who  had  come  from  Rawdon  College  to  act  as 
assistant  to  their  aged  minister,  Thomas  Winter,  who  resigned 
later  in  1859.  When  this  petition  was  rejected,  a  very  large  group 
separated  and  found  a  place  of  worship  at  the  Coopers’  Hall,  in 
King  Street,  Bristol  (not  Old  King  Street)  where  they  met  for 
several  years.  Here  James  Davis  was  married  to  Miss  Ainsworth. 
When,  however,  they  heard  in  1861  that  the  Pithay  Chapel  was 
vacant,  they  removed  there,  and  here  they  found  a  home  for  some 
time.  Owing  to  ill-health  their  minister,  James  Davis,  left  and 
removed  to  Tynemouth.  The  cause  failed  to  thrive  and  so  faded 
out. 

During  its  last  days  this  ancient  chapel  belonged  to  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Fry  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  who  used  it  as  a  box  factory.  During 
extensive  renovations  it  was  pulled  down  soon  after  1906. 

Gordon  Hamlin. 


Katherine  Mansfield 

TEIE  Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  XIH  (1950),  pp.  253f.,  contained 
a  number  of  details  regarding  the  family  of  John  E)yer  (1783- 
1841),  the  first  full-ti.ne  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  together  with  extracts  from  his  diaries  for  1823,  1827, 
1836  and  1837.  In  a  subsequent  article  {ibid,  pp.  321  f.)  examples 
were  given  of  the  curious  necrologies  or  obituary  notes,  which 
Dyer  put  at  the  end  of  his  diaries. 

Ten  of  Dyer’s  fourteen  children  survived  infancy.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  his  eldest  daughter,  Eliza,  proved  a 
woman  of  considerable  ability  and  that  her  husband,  Joseph  Payne, 
became  the  first  Professor  of  Education  in  England.  The  recently 
published  life  of  Katherine  Mansfield  by  Antony  Alpers  (Jonathan 
Cape,  Ltd.,  21/-)  reveals  the  interesting  and  unexpected  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  important  literary  figure  and  writer  of  short  stories 
was  a  great-grand-daughter  of  John  Dyer. 

Soon  after  Dyer’s  tragic  death  in  1841,  one  of  his  sons,. 
Joseph,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  emigrated  to  Australia, 
becoming  a  clerk  in  an.  insurance  office  in  Sydney.  There  he 
married  a  Sydney  girl,  Margaret  Isabel  Mansfield  (d.  1906),  and 
a  few  years  later  was  sent  by  his  company  to  Wellington,  New 
Zealand.  It  was  one  of  his  daughters,  Annie  Burnell  Dyer  (d. 
1918),  who  became  in  due  course  the  wife  of  (Sir)  Harold  Beau¬ 
champ  (1858-1938)  and  the  mother  of  a  daughter,  Kathleen,  who 
as  a  writer  adopted  the  pen-name  “  Katherine  Mansfield.” 
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The  Baptist  Quarterly 


The  story  of  Kathleen  Beauchamp  (1888-1923),  as  told  by  i 

Antony  Alpers,  is  one  of  almost  unrelieved  sadness.  She  was,  1 

throughout  her  life,  in  rebellion  against  many  elements  in  her  New  [ 

Zealand  background.  Escaping  to  England,  where  she  had  re-  I 

ceived  part  of  her  education,  she  became  a  fierce  seeker  after 
“  experience,”  taking  a  considerable  time  fully  to  discover  and 
develop  her  talents  as  a  writer.  Her  relationship  with  her  husband,  | 

John  Middleton  Murry,  and  her  long  struggle  against  ill-health  I 

have  been  revealed  in  detail  through  the  publication  of  her  letters  ( 

and  journal.  Only  for  brief  periods  was  she  at  peace  with  herself  j 

or  her  friends.  1 

Antony  Alpers  insists  that  throughout  her  stormy  and  broken  j 
life  she  was  at  heart  deeply  religious.  He  suggests  that  her  great-  i 
grandfather’s  introspective  temperament,  as  well  as  his  habits  as 
a  diarist,  came  out  again  in  Katherine  Mansfield.  He  also  notes 
that  in  her  stories  she  gave  to  her  characters  family  names  taken 
from  the  Dyer  circle.  Stanley  and  Linda  Burnell  in  The  Prelude,  , 
which  appeared  in  1918,  bear  one  of  her  mother’s  names,  which  ' 
she  in  turn  had  inherited  from  Agnes  Burnell,  John  Dyer’s  wife. 
Jonathan  Trout  no  doubt  owed  his  name  to  remembrance  of  family 
tales  about  distant  relatives  called  Trowt.  John  Dyer’s  sister-in- 
law  had  married  Thomas  Trowt,  one  of  the  early  Baptist  mission¬ 
aries  to  the  East  Indies  (see  South  East  from  Serampore,  1945). 

Baptists  cannot  claim  many  contacts  with  modern  English 
literature.  The  link  between  John  Dyer  and  Katherine  Mansfield, 
though  it  spans  four  generations,  is  worth  recording  and  we  may 
be  grateful  to  Anton)[^  Alpers  for  the  discoveries  he  has  made,  as 
well  as  for  his  sympathetic  study  of  a  difficult  and  in  many  ways 
tragic  figure. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 

Samuel  Bagster  ( 

When  the  Baptist  church  at  Brown’s  Town,  Jamaica  was 
founded  in  1834  it  was  presented  with  a  pulpit  Bible  by  Samuel 
Bagster,  founder  of  the  publishing  firm  of  that  name.  With  his 
hand-cut  quill  pen  he  inscribed  it,  “  From  this  Bible  may  the 
Glorious  Gospel  of  the  Ever-blessed  God  be  preached  in  all  faith¬ 
fulness  and  thousands  yet  unborn  have  eternally  to  rejoice  the  I 
dawn  of  this  auspicious  day,  August  1st,  1834.” 

Throughout  the  120  years  of  the  church’s  existence — during 
which  the  building  has  been  repeatedly  damaged  by  tempests  and, 
in  1944,  was  unroofed  by  a  hurricane — the  same  Bible  has  been  in 
use.  For  the  rededication  of  the  building  on  August  1st  this  year, 
however,  a  new  Bible,  presented  by  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons  Ltd., 
was  flown  out  to  Jamaica  by  air,  its  front  cover  a  replica  of  the  ' 
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original  and  with  the  first  donor’s  actual  inscription  mounted 
within. 

Samuel  Bagster  was  born  on  December  26th,  1772,  the  second 
son  of  George  and  Mary  Bagster,  who  came  from  Lyme  Regis. 
George  Bagster  was  a  member  of  Andrew  Gifford’s  congregation. 
He  sent  Samuel  at  the  age  of  seven,  to  John  Ry land’s  school  and 
subsequently  indentured  him  to  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand.  At  22 
years  of  age  Samuel  opened  his  own  bookshop  at  81,  Strand,  and 
in  1797,  married  Eunice  Birch,  daughter  of  John  Birch,  a  fellow- 
worshipper  with  George  Bagster  under  Gifford.  Twelve  children 
were  born  to  them,  of  whom  the  tenth  w'as  Jonathan,  who  was 
mainly  responsible  for  compiling  the  now  well-known  and  widely- 
used  devotional  book  Daily  Light.  Their  eldest  son,  also  named 
Samuel,  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  anti-slavery  movement 
and  printed  many  of  its  pamphlets  and  broadsheets.  This  probably 
accounts  for  the  link  with  Brown’s  Town. 

The  Bible  which  Bagster  presented  was  one  of  his  own 
printing.  A  few  years  earlier  he  had  challenged  the  power  of  the 
Privileged  Presses  and  the  restrictive  operation  of  the  Royal 
Patent  relating  to  the  printing  of  the  Bible.  In  this  effort  he 
proved  successful  and  in  1831,  introduced  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Ginterbury  (Howley),  he  presented  a  copy  of  his  folio  Polyglot 
Bible  to  William  IV.  Since  that  time  he  and  his  successors  have 
continuously  printed  and  published  editions  of  the  Authorised 
Version.  Samuel  Bagster  died  in  1851 ;  his  wife  lived  until 
August  21st,  1877,  the  day  before  her  100th  birthday,  a  few 
months  after  she  had  been  visited  by  Queen  Victoria  who,  it  is 
said,  knelt  at  her  bedside  to  receive  the  blessing  of  one  of  her 
oldest  and  most  high-principled  subjects.  After  125  years  in 
Paternoster  Row,  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons,  Ltd.  now  occupy 
premises  in  Wigmore  Street,  W.l,  from  which  their  Bibles,  Daily 
Light  and  other  publications  go  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


The  Fellowship,  by  Guy  H.  King.  (Marshall,  Morgan  and  Scott, 

7s.  6d.) 

This  is  an  expository  and  devotional  study  of  1  John  by  an 
author  who  has  many  other  works  of  exposition  to  his  credit.  No 
doubt  numerous  readers  will  find  the  book  helpful  to  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  epistle,  and  hard-pressed  preachers  will  find  it 
useful  in  preparing  sermons  and  devotional  talks.  Is  it  necessary, 
however,  to  be  so  alliterative?  The  title  of  every  chapter  (14  of 
them)  begins  with  the  letter  P.  and  we  are  told  on  the  jacket  that 
Christians  have  “  a  Forgiven  Past,  a  Fearless  Present  and  a  Fine 
Prospect.”  Some  may  find  this  kind  of  alliteration  an  aid ;  but  not 
this  reviewer. 


Reviews 

Jesus  and  the  Future,  by  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray.  (Macmillan,  25s.) 

Whatever  one’s  views  upon  the  subject  of  Eschatology, 
one  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  the  author  for  so  able  and 
comprehensive  a  survey  of  the  relevant  literature.  Dr.  Beasley- 
Murray  set  himself  to  read  every  book  of  repute  on  the  subject 
written  over  a  period  of  about  a  century,  a  prodigious  task,  as  a 
result  of  which  we  have  as  complete  a  survey  as  has  ever  appeared. 
The  book  demands,  and  deserves,  concentrated  attention.  To  say 
that  it  is  far  from  light  reading  is  no  reflection  on  the  author,  but 
is  a  measure  of  the  complexity  of  the  theme  and  the  closeness  and 
thoroughness  of  the  argument. 

The  sub-title  shows  that  the  compass  of  the  book  is  limited 
to  a  critical  examination  of  Mark  xiii.,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  “  Little  Apocalypse  ”  theory.  The  method  adopted  is  akin  to 
that  of  Schweitzer’s  Quest.  The  major  portion  of  the  book  is 
occupied  with  a  survey  of  the  previous  work,  and  the  critical 
comments  are  pointers  to  the  author’s  own  views.  Then  follows 
his  own  examination  of  the  Discourse  and  his  conclusions. 

The  historical  part  is  skilfully  and  lucidly  done  in  three 
phases.  The  Little  Apocalypse  theory  is  shown  to  have  its  impetus 
in  the  scepticism  of  Strauss  and  its  later  developments  are  traced. 
Then  we  have  an  examination  of  alternative  views  which  sprang 
from  a  dissatisfaction  with  this  theory,  and  thirdly  a  survey  of  the 
more  direct  vindications  of  the  authenticity  of  the  chapter.  The 
author  has  some  acute  observations  to  make  which  are  impartially 
directed  at  both  radical  critics  and  also  the  more  conservative,  with 
whom  otherwise  the  author  confesses  himself  in  sympathy. 

The  second  section  of  the  book  comprises  one  lengthy  chapter, 
devoted  to  the  Theology  of  Mark  xiii.  and  the  relation  of  this 
section  with  other  eschatological  passages  in  the  New  Testament. 
Some  of  the  acute  difficulties  in  the  Discourse  are  dealt  with,  such 
as  the  presence  of  Signs  alongside  a  Declaration  of  the  Suddenness 
and  Incalculability  of  the  End,  and  the  relation  of  the  Doom  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Parousia. 

Dr.  Beasley-Murray  defends  the  authenticity  and  the  unity  of 
the  Discourse.  On  the  former  point  the  argument  is  weighty, 
especially  as  the  relations  of  the  material  with  other  parts  of  the 
Gospels  are  considered.  On  the  latter  point,  he  is,  perhaps  natur¬ 
ally  less  emphatic  and  leaves  room  for  alternative  possibilities  of 
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its  final  construction,  while  holding  strongly  the  genuineness  of  the 
sayings.  As  he  remarks,  to  deny  the  unity  of  the  discourse  is  not 
of  necessity  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  sayings. 

It  is  clearly  shown  that  Colani’s  theory  of  an  independent 
apocalypse  of  a  Jewish  type  which  has  been  later  embodied  in  the 
Gospel  arose  not  from  a  dispassionate  analysis  of  M<irk  xiii.  but  as 
“  the  last  stage  of  a  developing  emotional  reaction  to  a  theological 
problem  propounded  by  agnostics.”  The  strength  of  this  book  is 
that  it  does  attempt  to  deal  with  the  text  itself.  Faced  with  what 
is  regarded  as  the  indisputable  fact  of  Our  Lord’s  prediction  of  an 
imminent  Parousia,  he  is  prepared  to  accept  its  theological  implica¬ 
tion.  His  discussion  of  this  problem  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  book. 

The  author’s  survey  shows  the  amazing  contrast  in  views  of 
the  relation  of  Mark  xiii.  with  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  tradition, 
from  the  view  that  it  is  a  conventional  apocalypse  of  the  Jewish 
type  to  the  idea  of  Torrey — with  which  Dr.  Beasley-Murray  has 
much  sympathy — ^according  to  which  the  differences  from  the 
Jewish  type  are  such  that  we  can  almost  think  of  eschatology  that 
is  not  apocalyptic.  Our  author  maintains,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
motive  in  Ma/rk  xiii.  and  parallel  Gospel  sayings  is  edification, 
encouragement  and  entreaty  rather  than  any  apocalyptic  panorama. 
We  have  referred  to  one  or  two  of  the  many  vital  and  interesting 
points;  they  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  indicate  the  worth  of  this 
book,  which  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  subject  of  New 
Testament  Eschatology.  Two  minor  errors  have  been  observed. 
On  p.  102  “  twenty-five  ”  should  read  “  Fifteen,”  and  on  p.  127 
we  find  “  It  is  .  .  .  ”  for  “  Is  it  .  .  .  ?” 

W.  S.  Davies. 


Congo  Background,  by  G.  J.  M.  Pearce.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press, 

4s.  6d.) 

The  B.M.S.  has  an  excellent  plan  of  sometimes  sending  a 
minister  who  is  known  to  be  closely  interested  in  its  work  to  see 
the  work  for  himself.  Mr.  Pearce,  who  paid  an  extended  visit  to 
the  Society’s  Congo  field,  has  given  us  this  interesting  account  of 
his  visit.  He  knows  how  to  write  and  the  story  is  well  told.  More¬ 
over,  the  author’s  cultural  background,  his  acquaintance  with 
literature  dealing  with  the  Congo,  and  his  keen  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  enable  him  to  write  discriminating  notes  on  the  country,  its 
people  and  customs,  and  the  work  of  Christian  missions.  He 
thinks  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  evangelistic 
opportunities  presented  by  the  large  towns,  and  to  the  aesthetics 
of  church  buildings.  He  writes  discerningly  on  the  problems  that 
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arise  with  the  transition  of  large  numbers  of  Africans  from  I 
village  to  urban  life.  It  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  his  | 
book  if  Mr.  Pearce  had  said  a  little  more  about  labour  conditions  1 
in  Angola  and  about  the  political  backwardness  of  its  people. 


The  Christian  Life,  by  Paul  Rowntree  Clifford.  (Carey  Kingsgate 
Press,  2s.  6d.) 

This  is  an  excellent  booklet.  Mr.  Clifford  has  in  mind  the 
intelligent  lad  or  girl  who  is  thinking  of  becoming  a  Christian. 
He  sets  out  to  describe  the  process  of  Christian  commitment,  and 
to  bring  out  the  significance  of  Baptism  and  Church  membership 
and  the  essential  faith  of  Christians,  and  then  goes  on  to  outline 
the  way  of  Christian  discipleship.  There  is  a  background  of 
scholarship,  but  the  booklet  is  attractively  written.  Something 
more  might  usefully  have  been  said  about  Christian  giving,  and 
for  any  new  edition  more  precise  information  about  Baptists  in 
Russia  (p.  32)  is  now  available. 

J.  O.  Barrett. 


Job  and  His  Friends,  by  T.  H.  Robinson.  (S.C.M.  Press,  7s.  6d.)  ( 

In  this  book  Dr.  Robinson  presents  us  with  a  most  helpful 
introduction  to  the  Book  of  Job.  In  the  first  chapter  he  reviews 
the  qualities  and  theme  of  the  book,  following  these  with  an 
account  of  the  literary  architecture  of  the  book.  In  his  third 
chapter.  Dr.  Robinson  re-tells  the  story  of  the  Prologue  and 
Epilogue  of  Job,  lighting  up  the  brevity  of  the  text  with  dramatic 
power.  Here,  surely,  our  great  Baptist  scholar  is  also  a  great 
preacher. 

The  fourth  chapter  suggestively  depicts  the  character  of  the 
friends  of  Job,  and  the  role  they  play  in  the  poem.  The  fifth  and  ! 
longest  chapter  centres  in  Job,  and  S3mipathetically  traces  the  story 
of  his  daring  faith  and  of  his  longing  for  the  presence  of  God. 

In  the  last  chapter  it  is  made  clear  that  the  real  solution  of  the 
book  is  no  other  than  Job’s  discovery  of  the  presence  of  God.  All 
who  read  this  delightful  book  will  be  glad  of  it,  and  will  rejoice 
that  Dr.  Robinson  has  written  of  so  great  a  book,  so  simply,  so  j 
reverently  and  with  such  insight.  f 

G.  Henton  Davies.  i 


Owing  to  p^ressure  on  space  a  number  of  reviews  hme  been 
held  over  and  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
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